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r  was  not  you,  yourself,  w’ho  invented 
your  Happy-Day.  It  was  your  Father, 
long  ago  in  little-lad  time,  when  a 
Happy-Day  or  a  Wooden  Soldier  or 
Hi^  Heaven  itself  lay  equally  tame 
and  giftable  in  the  cuddling,  curving 
hollow  of  a  Father’s  hand. 

Your  Father  must  have  been  a  very 
great  Genius.  How  else  could  he  have 
invented  any  happy  thing  in  the  black- 
oak  library? 

The  black-oak  library  was  a  cross¬ 
looking  room,  dingy,  lowering,  and  al¬ 
together  boggy.  You  could  not  stamp 
your  boot  across  the  threshold  with¬ 
out  joggling  the  heart-beats  out  of  the 
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gaunt  old  clock  that  loomed  in  the  darker- 
most  comer  of  the  alcove.  You  could  not 
tiptoe  to  the  candy  box  without  plunging 
headlong  into  a  stratum  of  creakiness  that 
puckered  your  spine  as  though  an  electric 
devil  were  pulling  the  very  last  basting  thread 
out  of  your  little  soul.  Oh,  it  must  have  been 
a  verj’,  very  aged  room.  The  darkness  was 
abhorrent  to  you.  The  dampness  reeked 
with  the  stale,  sad  breath  of  ancient  storms. 
Worst  of  all,  blood-red  curtains  clotted  at  the 
windows;  msty  swords  and  daggers  hung 
most  imminently  from  the  walls,  and  along 
the  smutted  hearth  a  huge,  moth-eaten  tiger 
skin  humped  up  its  head  in  really  terrible 
ferocity. 

Company.  All  rig  hit  reserved. 


Through  all  the  room  there  was  no  lively  chair  and  pushed  you  way  out  on  his  knees 
s[K)t  except  the  fireplace  itself.  and  scrunched  your  cheeks  in  his  hands  and 

Usually,  white  birch  logs  flamed  on  the  ate  your  face  all  up  w’ith  his  big  eyes.  When 

hearth  with  pleasant,  crackling  cheerfulness,  he  spoke  at  last,  his  voice  was  way  down  deep 

but  on  this  special  day  you  noted  with  alarm  like  a  bass  drum. 

that  lietween  the  gleaming  andirons  a  soft,  “Little  Boy  Jack,”  he  said,  “you  must 
red-leather  Ixxik  writhed  and  bubbled  with  never,  never,  never  forget  your  Dear  Mother!” 
little  gray  wisjis  of  pain,  while  out  of  a  charry.  His  words  and  the  bir-r-r  of  them  shook 
smoochy  mass  of  nothingness  a  blue-floweri  you  like  a  leaf. 

muslin  sleeve  stretched  pleadingly  toward  “But  what  was  my  Dear  Mother  like?” 
you  for  an  instant,  shuddered,  blazed,  and  you  whimpered.  You  had  never  seen  your 
was — gone.  Mother. 

It  was  there  that  your  Father  caught  you.  Then  your  Father  jumj)ed  up  and  walked 

with  that  funny,  strange  sniff  of  havoc  in  your  hard  on  the  creaky  floor.  When  he  turned 

nostrils.  round  again,  his  eyes  were  all  wet  and  shiny 

It  was  there  that  your  Father  told  you  his  like  a  brown  staini-glass  window, 
news.  “What  was  your  Dear  Mother  like?”  he 

When  you  are  only  a  little,  little  boy  and  repeated.  “Your  Dear  Mother  was  like — 
your  Father  snatches  you  suddenly  up  in  his  was  like — the  flash  of  a  white  wing  across  a 
arms  and  tells  you  that  he  is  going  to  be  stormy  sea.  And  your  Dear  Mother’s  name 
married  again,  it  is  very  astonishing.  You  was  ‘Clarice.’  I  give  it  to  you  for  a  Memo- 
had  always  sup|x>sed  that  your  Father  was  rial.  What  better  Memorial  could  a  little  boy 
I )erfectly  married!  In  the  dazzling  sunshine  have  than  his  Dear  Mother’s  name?  And 
of  the  village  church  was  there  not  a  thrilly  there  is  a  date — ”  His  voice  grew  suddenly 
blue  window  that  said  quite  distinctly,  “  Clar-  harsh  and  hard  like  iron,  and  his  hjis  puckered 
ice  Val  Dere”  (that  was  your  Mother)  on  his  words  as  with  a  ta.ste  of  rust — “there 
“Lived”  {Lived,  it  said!)  “June,  i860 — De-  is  a  date — the  26th  of  April —  No,  that  is 
cember,  1880”?  All  the  other  windows  .said  too  hard  a  date  for  a  little  boy’s  memory! 
“  Died  ”  on  them.  Why  should  your  Father  It  was  a  Thursday.  I  give  you  Thursday  for 
marry  again?  your — ^Happy-Day.  ‘Clarice’  for  a  Memo- 

In  your  Dear  Father’s  arms  you  gasped,  rial,  and  Thursday  for  your  Happy-Day.” 
“Going  to  be  married?'*  and  your  two  eyes  His  words  began  to  beat  on  you  like  blows, 
must  have  popjied  right  out  of  your  head,  “As — long — as — you — live,”  he  cried,  “be 
for  your  Father  stooped  down  very’  suddenly  very  kind  to  any  one  who  is  named  ‘Clarice.’ 
and  kissed  them  haid — whack,  whack,  back  And  no  matter  what  Time  brings  you — 
into  place.  weeks,  months,  years,  centuries — keep  Tkurs- 

“  N — o,  not  going  to  be  married,”  he  day  jor  your  Happy-Day.  No  cruelty  must 
corrected.  “  but  going  to  be  married — again.”  ever  defame  it,  no  malice,  no  gross  bitterness.” 

He  spoke  as  thou^  there  were  a  great  dif-  Then  he  criLshed  you  close  to  him  for  the 
ference;  but  it  was  man-talk  and  you  did  not  mUlionth,  billionth  fraction  of  a  second,  and 
understand  it.  went  away,  while  you  stayed  behind  in  the 

Then  he  gathered  you  into  the  big,  dark  scary  black-oak  library,  feeling  as  big  and 
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achy  and  responsible  as  you  used  to  feel  ly  to  your  Father  if  the  Housekeeper-Woman 
when  you  and  your  Dear  Father  were  carrj'-  had  not  made  you  cry  so  that  you  broke  your 

ing  a  heavy  suit-case  together  and  your  Dear  explainer.  But  later  in  the  night  the  most 

Father  let  go  his  share  just  a  moment  to  light  beautiful  thought  came  to  you.  At  first  per- 

his  brown  cigar.  It  gave  you  a  beautiful  hap>s  it  tasted  a  little  bit  sly  in  your  mouth, 

feeling  in  your  head,  but  way  off  in  your  stom-  but  after  a  second  it  spread  like  ginger,  warm 

ach  it  tugged  some.  and  sweet  over  your  whole  body  except  your 

So  you  crept  away  to  bed  at  last,  and  toes,  and  you  crept  out  of  bed  like  a  flannel 

dreamed  that  on  a  shining  path  leading  ghost  and  fumbled  your  way  down  the  black 

straight  from  your  front  door  to  Heaven  you  hall  to  your  Dear  Father’s  room  and  woke 

had  to  carry  all  alone  two  j)erfectly  huge  suit-  him  shamelessly  from  his  sleep.  His  eyes 

cases  packed  tight  with  love,  and  one  of  the  in  the  moonlight  gleamed  like  two  frightened 

suit-cases  was  marked  “Clarice”  and  one  dreams. 

was  marked  “Thursday.”  Tug,  tug,  tug,  “Dear  Father,”  you  cried  —  you  could 
you  went,  and  stumble,  stumble,  stumble,  hardly  get  the  words  fast  enough  out  of  your 
but  your  I)ear  Father  could  not  help  you  at  mouth — “Dear — Father — I — do — not — think 
all  liecause  he  was  i)erfectly  busy  carrying  a  — Bruno — is — a — ver}- — good — name — for — 
fat  leather  bag,  some  golf  sticks,  and  a  bull-  a — big — black — dog — I — am —  going  —  to  — 
terrier  for  a  strange  lady.  name — him — Clarice — instead!” 

It  was  not  a  pleasant  dream,  and  you  That  was  how  you  and  Bruno-Clarice 
screamed  out  so  loud  in  the  night  that  the  happened  to  celebrate  together  your  first 
Housekeeper-Woman  had  to  come  and  com-  Happy-Day  with  a  long,  magic,  joggling 
fort  you.  It  was  the  Housekee|)er-Woman  train  journey  to  Massachusetts — the  only  or- 
who  told  you  that  on  the  morrow  your  iginal  boy  and  the  only  original  dog  in  all  the 
Father  was  going  far  off  across  the  salt  world. 

seas.  It  was  the  Housekeeper- Woman  who  The  Grandmother-Lady  proved  to  be  a 
told  you  that  you,  yourself,  were  to  be  given  very  pleasant  purple  sort  of  person.  Exactly 
away  to  a  Grandmother-Lady  in  Massachu-  whose  Grandmother  she  was,  you  never  found 
setts.  It  was  also  the  Housekeeper-Woman  out.  She  was  not  your  Father’s  mother, 
who  told  you  that  your  puppy  dog  Bruno —  She  was  not  your  Mother’s  mother.  With 
Bruno  the  big,  the  black,  the  curly,  the  wag-  these  links  missing,  whose  Grandmother 
gy,  was  not  to  be  included  in  the  family  gift  could  she  be?  You  could  hardly  press  the 
to  the  Grandmother-Lady.  Everybody  rea-  matter  further  without  subjecting  her  to  the 
soned,  it  seemed,  that  you  would  not  need  possible  mortification  of  confessing  that  she 
Bruno  because  there  would  be  so  many  other  was  only  adopted.  Maybe,  cruelest  of  all, 
dogs  in  Massachusetts.  That  was  just  the  she  was  just  a  Paid-Grandmother, 
trouble.  They  would  all  be  “other  dogs.”  The  Grandmother-Lady  lived  in  a  per- 
It  was  Bruno  that  you  wanted,  for  he  was  the  fectly  brown  house  in  a  perfectly  green  gar- 
only  dog,  just  as  you  were  the  only  boy  in  the  den  on  the  edge  of  a  perfectly  blue  ocean, 
world.  All  the  rest  were  only  “other  boys.”  That  was  the  Sight  of  it.  Salted  mignonette 
You  could  have  explained  the  matter  perfect-  was  the  Smell  of  it.  And  a  fresh  wind  flap- 
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ping  through  tall  pojilar  trees  was  always  neighbors.  To  be  sure,  a  tall,  stiff  hedge 
and  forever  the  Sound  of  it.  separated  the  green  garden  from  the  laven- 

The  brown  house  itself  was  the  living  im-  der-and-pink  garden  ne.xt  door,  but  a  great 

age  of  a  prim,  old-fashioned  bureau  backed  straggly  hole  in  the  hedge  gave  a  beautiful 

up  bleakly  to  the  street,  with  its  piazza  side  prickly  zest  to  friendly  communication, 

yanked  out  boldly  into  the  garden  like  a  riot-  More  than  this,  two  children  lived  on  the 
ous  bureau  drawer,  through  which  the  Rising  other  side  of  the  hedge.  You  had  never  had 
Sun  rummaged  every  morning  for  some  par-  any  playmates  before  in  all  your  life! 
ticular  new  shade  of  scarlet  or  yellow  nas-  One  of  the  children  was  just  Another  Boy 
turtiums.  As  though  quite  shcxked  by  such  — a  duplicate  of  you.  But  the  other  one  was — 

bizarre  untidiness,  the  green  garden  ran  tat-  the  only  original  girl.  Next  to  the  big  ocean, 

tling  like  mad  down  to  the  ocean  and  was  she  was  the  sur(  rise  of  your  life.  She  wore 

most  frantically  shooed  back  again,  so  that  skirts  instead  of  clothes.  She  wore  curls 

its  little  trees  and  shrubs  and  flowers  fluttered  instead  of  hair.  She  wore  stockings  instead 

in  a  |)er[)etual  nervous  panic  of  not  knowing  of  legs.  She  cried  when  you  laughed.  She 

which  way  to  blow.  laughed  when  you  cried.  She  was  funny 

But  the  blue  (xrean  was  the  most  wonderful  from  the  verv'  first  second,  even  when  the 
thing  of  all.  Never  w-as  Boy  asked  you  if  your  big 

there  such  an  ocean !  Right  tl^^g  would  bite.  The  Boy 

from  the  faraway  edge  of  » '  .  stcKxl  off  and  kept  right  on 

the  sky  it  came,  roaring,  asking:  “Will  he  bite?  Will 

ranting,  rumpling,  till  it  i^r-  'W  he  bite?  W-i-l-l  he  bite?” 

broke  against  the  beach  all  But  the  Girl  took  a  great 

white  and  frilly  like  the  rough  stick  and  pried  open 

Grandmother- Lady’s  best  Bruno-Clarice’s  tusky 

ruching.  It  was  morning  mouth  to  see  if  he  would, 

when  you  saw  the  ocean  ,  _  \'  and  when  he  g-r-o-w-l-e-d, 

first,  and  its  pleasant  waters  ‘  kissed  him  smack 

gleamed  like  a  gorgeous,  on  his  black  nose  and  called 

bright  blue  looking-glass  him  “A  Precious,”  and  said, 

covered  with  pa])er  shi|)s  all  - '  “Why,  of  course  he’ll  bite.” 

filled  with  Other  Bo\-s’  fa-  The  Boy  was  ten  years 

thers.  It  was  not  till  the  first  old — a  year  older,  and  much 

night  came  dow’n  —  black  ^  fatter  than  you.  His  name 

and  mournful  and  moany —  was  Sam.  The  Girl  was 

it  was  not  till  the  first  night  J  jluV  years  old,  and 

came  down  that  you  saw  could  not  tell  at  first 

that  the  ocean  was  Much  whether  she  was  thin  or  fat. 

Too  Large.  There  in  your  ^  she  was  so  ruffledy.  She 

chill  linen  bed,  with  the  ^  li«td  a  horrid  dressy  name, 

fear  of  Sea  and  Night  and  “Sophia.”  But  everj’body 


the  capes  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa?”  kin’s  Father  kept  a  huge  candy  store.  It  was 
“What  is  your  favorite  color?  Green?  Blue?  mortifying  to  have  to  confess  that  your  Father 
Pink?  Red?  Or  yellow?”  Sam  voted  for  was  only  an  Artist,  but  you  laid  great  stress 
green.  Ladykin  chose  green  and  blue  and  on  his  large  eyes  and  his  long  fingers, 
pink  and  red  and  yellow,  also  purple.  Then  Then  you  three  went  off  to  the  sandy  beach 
you  asked,  “Which  are  you  most  afraid  of,  and  climbed  up  on  a  great  huddly  gray  rock 

the  Judgment  Day  or  a  Submarine  Boat?”  to  watch  the  huge  yellow  sun  go  down  all 

Sam  chose  the  Submarine  Boat  right  off,  shiny  and  important,  like  a  twenty-doUar  gold 
so  you  had  to  take  the  Judgment  Day,  which  piece  in  a  wad  of  pink  cotton  batting.  The 
was  not  a  very  pleasant  fear  to  have  for  a  pet.  tide  was  going  out,  too,  the  mean  old  “injun- 

Ladykin  decla^  that  she  wasn’t  afraid  of  giver,”  taking  back  all  the  pretty,  chucUing 

anything  in  the  world  except  of  Being  Home-  pebbles,  the  shining  ropes  of  seawe^,  the  dear 

ly.  Wasn’t  that  a  silly  fear?  Then  you  got  salt  secrets  it  had  brought  so  teasingly  to  your 
a  little  more  intimate  and  asked,  “WTiat  is  feet  a  few  hours  earlier.  You  were  very  lone- 
your  Father’s  business?”  Sam  and  Lady-  some.  But  not  till  the  gold  and  pink  was  al- 
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gulping  sob,  she  kissed  you  warm  and  sweet 
u|K)n  your  lips. 

It  was  not  a  Father-kiss  with  two  tight 
arms  and  a  scrunching  pain.  It  was  not  a 
Grandmother-Lady  kiss  complimenting  your 
clean  face.  It  was  not  a  Bruno-Clarice  kiss, 
mute  and  wishful  and  lappy.  There  was  no 
pain  in  it.  There  was  no  compliment.  There 


most  gone  from  the  sky  did  you  screw  your 
courage  up  to  its  supreme  |>oint.  First  yi>u 
threw  four  stonis  very  far  out  into  the  surf, 
then - 

‘  ‘  What — is — ^\-our — Mother  —  1  ike  ?  ”  you 
whispered. 

Ladykin  went  to  her  answer  with  impetuous 
certainty: 


“Our  Mother,”  she  announced,  “is  fat  was  no  doggish  fealty.  There  was  just  xurr/- 
and  short  and  w’ears  skin-tight  dresses,  and  ness. 

is  President  of  the  Woman’s  Club,  and  is  Then  you  looked  straight  at  Ladykin,  and 
sometimes  cross.”  Ladykin  looked  straight  at  you,  looked  and 

A  great  glory  came  upon  you  and  you  looked  and  LOOKED,  and  you  both  gasped 
clutched  for  wonder  at  the  choking  neck  of  right  out  loud  before  the  first  miracle  of  your 
your  little  blou.se.  life,  the  Miracle  of  the  Mating  of  Thoughts. 

“  M-y  Mother,”  you  said,  “m-y  Mother  is  Without  a  word  of  suggestion,  without  a  word 
like  the  Flash  of  a  White  Wing  across  a  of  explanation,  you  and  Ladykin  clasped 
Stormy  Sea!”  hands  and  tiptowl  stealthily  off  to  the  very 

edge  of  the  water,  and  knelt  down  slushily 
You  started  to  say  more,  but  with  a  wild  in  the  sand,  and  stooped  way  over,  oh,  way, 
war-whoop  of  amusement,  Sam  lost  his  bal-  way  over,  with  the  cold  waves  squirting  up 
ance  and  fell  sprawling  into  the  sand.  “Oh,  your  cuffs;  and  kissed  two  perfectly  round 
what  a  funny  Mother!”  he  shouted,  but  Lady-  floaty  kisses  out  to  the  White  Sea-Gull,  and 
kin  jumped  down  on  him  furiously  and  be-  after  a  minute  the  White  Gull  rose  in  the  sky, 
gan  to  kick  him  with  her  scariet  sandals,  swirled  round  and  round  and  round,  stopp^ 
“Hush!  hush!”  she  cried,  “Jack’s  Mother  for  a  second,  and  then  with  a  wild  cry 
is  dead!”  and  then  in  an  instant  she  had  swooped  down  again  into  the  blue —  Once! 
clambered  back  to  your  side  again  and  snug-  Twice!  and  then  with  a  great  fountainy 
gled  her  little  soft  giri<heek  close  against  splash  of  wings  rose  high  in  the  air  like  a 
yours,  while  with  one  tremulous  hand  she  white  silk  kite  and  went  scudding  off  like 
pointed  way  out  beyond  the  surf  line  where  a  mad  into  the  Gra\-ness,  then  into  the  Black- 
solitary,  snow-white  gull  swooped  down  into  ness,  then  into  the  Nothingness  of  the  night, 
the  Blue.  “Look!”  she  gasp^,  “L-o-o-k!”  And  you  stayed  behii>d  on  that  pleasant, safe, 
and  when  you  turned  to  her  with  a  sudden  sandy  edge  of  things  with  all  the  sweetness 
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^ne  from  your  lips,  and  nothing  left  you 
in  all  the  world  tmt  ^e  thudding  of  your 
heart,  and  a  queer,  sad,  salty  pucker  on  your 
tongue  that  gave  you  a  thirst  not  so  much 
for  water  as  for  life. 

Oh,  you  learned  a  great  deal  about  living 
in  those  first  few  days  and  weeks  and  months 
at  the  Grandmother-Lady’s  house. 

You  learned,  for  instance,  that  if  you  want¬ 
ed  to  do  things.  Boys  were  best;  but  if  you 
wanted  to  think  things,  then  Girls  were  in¬ 
finitely  superior.  You,  yourself,  were  part 
Thinker  and  part  Doer. 

Sam  was  a  doer  from  start  to  finish,  strong 
of  limb,  long  of  wind,  sturdy  of  purpose. 
But  Sam  was  certainly  prosy  in  his  head. 
Ladykin,  on  the  contrary,  had  “gray  matter” 
that  jumped  like  a  squirrel  in  its  cage,  and 
fled  hither  and  yon,  and  turned  somersaults, 
and  leaped  through  hoops,  and  was  altogether 
alert  beyond  description.  But  she  could  not 
do  things.  She  could  not  stay  in  the  nice 
ocean  five  minutes  without  turning  blue. 
She  could  not  climb  a  tree  without  falling  and 
bumping  her  nose.  She  could  not  fight  with¬ 
out  getting  mad.  Out  of  these  proven  facts 
you  evolved  a  beautiful  theory  that  if  Thinky- 
Girls  could  only  be  taught  to  do  things,  they 
would  make  the  most  perfect  playmates  in  all 
the  wide,  wide  world.  Yet  somehow  you 
never  made  a  theory  to  improve  Sam,  though 
Sam’s  inability  to  think  invariably  filled  you 
with  a  very  cross,  unholy  contempt  for  him, 
while  Ladykin’s  inability  to  do  only  served 
to  thrill  you  with  the  most  delicious,  sweet, 
puffy  pride  in  yourself. 

Sam  was  very  evidently  a  Person.  Lady- 
kin  was  a  Feeling.  You  began  almost  at 
once  to  distinguish  between  Persons  and 
Feelings.  Anything  that  straightened  out 
your  head  was  a  Person.  Anything  that 
puckered  up  your  heart  was  a  Feeling.  Your 
Father,  you  had  found  out,  was  a  Person. 
The  Grandmother- Lady  was  a  Person.  Sam 
was  a  Person.  Sunshine  was  a  Person.  A 
Horse  was  a  Person.  A  Chrysanthemum  was 
a  Person.  But  your  Mother  was  a  Feeling. 
And  Ladykin  was  a  Feeling.  And  Bruno- 
Clarice  was  a  Feeling.  And  the  Ocean  Blue 
was  a  Feeling.  And  a  Church  Organ  was  a 
Feeling.  And  the  Smell  of  a  June  Rose  was 
a  Feeling.  Perhaps  your  Happy-Day  was 
the  biggest  Feeling  of  All. 

Thursday,  to  be  sure,  came  only  once  a 
week,  but — such  a  Thursday  !  Even  now,  if 
you  shut  your  eyes  tight  and  gasp  a  quick 
breath,  you  can  sense  once  more  the  sweet. 


crisp  joy  of  fresh,  starched  clothes,  and  the 
pleasant,  shiny  jingle  of  new  pennies  in  your 
small  white  cotton  pockets.  White?  Yes; 
your  Father  had  said  that  always  on  that  day 
you  should  go  like  a  little  white  Flag  of  Truce 
on  an  embassy  to  Fate.  And  Happiness? 
Could  anything  in  the  world  make  more  for 
happiness  than  to  be  perfectly  clean  in  the 
morning  and  perfectly  dirty  at  night,  with 
something  rather  frisky  to  eat  for  dinner, 
and  Sam  and  Ladykin  invariably  invited  to 
supper?  Your  Happy-Day  was  your  Sacris¬ 
ty,  too.  Nobody  ever  punished  you  on 
Thursday.  Nob^y  was  ever  cross  to  you 
on  Thursday.  Even  if  you  were  very  black- 
bad  the  last  thing  Wednesday  night,  you  were 
perfectly,  blissfully,  lusciously  safe  until  Fri¬ 
day  morning. 

Oh,  a  Happy-Day  was  a  very  simple  thing 
to  manage  compared  with  the  terrible  difiBcul- 
ties  of  being  kind  to  everybody  named  “Clar¬ 
ice.”  There  was  twfiody  named  Clarice!  In 
all  the  town,  in  all  the  directory,  in  all  the 
telephone  books,  you  and  Ladykin  could  not 
find  a  single  person  named  Clarice.  Once 
in  a  New  York  newspaper  you  read  about  a 
young  Clarice-Lady  of  such  and  such  a  street 
who  fell  and  broke  her  hip;  and  you  took 
twenty  shiny  penn  ies  of  your  money  and  bought 
a  beautiful,  hand -painted  celluloid  brush- 
holder  and  sent  it  to  her;  but  you  never,  never 
heard  that  it  did  her  any  good.  You  did  not 
want  your  Father  to  be  m^  at  you,  but  Lady¬ 
kin  reasoned  you  out  of  your  possible  worry 
by  showing  you  how  if  you  ever  saw  your 
Father  again  you  could  at  least  plant  your 
feet  firmly,  fold  your  arms,’  puff  out  your 
chest,  and  affirm  distinctly;  “Dear  Father, 
I  have  never  been  cruel  to  any  one  named 
‘  Clarice.’  ”  Ladykin  knew  perfectly  well  how 
to  manage  it.  Ladykin  knew  perfectly  well 
how  to  manage  everything. 

Sam  was  the  stupid  one.  Sam  took  a  cer¬ 
tain  pleasure  in  Bruno-Clarice,  but  he  never 
realized  that  Bruno-Clarice  was  a  sacred 
dog.  Sam  thought  that  it  was  very  fine  for 
you  to  have  a  Happy-Day,  with  Clean 
Clothes,  and  Ice-cream,  and  Pennies,  but 
he  never  almost  burst  with  the  wonder  of 
the  day. 

Sam  thought  that  it  was  pleasant  enough 
for  you  to  have  a  dead  Mother  who  was  like 
“the  flash  of  a  white  wing  across  a  stormy 
sea,”  but  he  did  not  see  any  possible,  possible 
connection  between  that  fact  and  stoning  all 
the  white  sea-gulls  in  sight.  Ladykin,  on  the 
contrary,  told  Sam  distinctly  that  she’d  knock 
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his  head  off  if  he  ever  hit  a  gull,  but  fortu¬ 
nately — or  unfortunately — Ladykin’s  aim  was 
not  so  sure  as  Sam’s.  It  was  you  who  had 
to  stay  behind  on  the  beach  and  pommel 
more  than  half  the  life  out  of  Sam  while  Lady- 
kin,  pink  as  a  posy  in  her  best  muslin,  scar^ 
to  death  of  wet  and  cold,  plunged  out  to  her 
little  neck  in  the  chopping  waves  to  rescue  a 
quivering  fluff  of  feathers  that  struggled 
broken-winged  against  the  cruel,  drowning 
water.  “Gulls  are  gulls!”  persisted  Sam 
with  every  blubbering  breath.  “Gulls  are 
Mothers  I”  gasped  Ladykin,  staggering  from 
the  surf  all  drenched  and  dripping  like  a 
bursted  water -pail.  “Well,  boy-gulls  are 
gulls!”  Sam  screamed  in  a  perfect  explosion 
of  outraged  truth.  But  Ladykin  defied  him 
to  the  last.  Through  chattering  teeth  her 
vehement  reassertion  sounded  like  some  hor¬ 
rid,  wicked  blasphemy:  “Nnnnnnnnnnnn-oo! 
Bbb-o-y  ggggg-ggulls  are  MMMMMM- 
Mothers  too!  ”  Then  with  that  pulsing 
drench  of  feathers  cuddled  close  to  her 
breast,  she  struggled  off  alone  to  the  house 
to  have  the  Croup,  while  you  and  Sam  went 
cheerily  up  the  beach  to  find  some  shiners 
and  some  seaweed  for  your  new  gull  hospital. 
Not  till  you  were  quite  an  old  boy  did  you 
ever  find  out  what  became  of  that  gull. 
Sacred  Bruno-Clarice  ate  him.  Ladykin,  it 
seems,  knew  always  what  had  happened  to 
him,  but  she  never  dreamed  of  telling  you  till 
you  were  old  enough  to  bear  it.  To  Ladykin, 
Truth  out  of  season  was  sourer  than  straw¬ 
berries  at  Christmas  time. 

Sam  would  .have  told  you  anything  the 
very  first  second  that  he  found  it  out.  Sam 
was  perfectly  great  for  Truth.  He  could  tell 
more  Great  Black  Truths  in  one  day  than 
there  were  thunder-clouds  In  the  whole  hot 
summer  sky.  This  quality  made  Sam  just  a 
little  bit  dangerous  in  a  crowd.  He  was  al¬ 
ways  and  forever  shooting  people  with  Truths 
that  he  didn’t  know  were  loaded.  He  was 
always  telling  the  Grandmother-Lady,  for 
instance,  that  her  hair  looked  exactly  like  a 
wig.  He  was  always  telling  Ladykin  that 
she  smelled  of  raspberry  jam.  He  was  al¬ 
ways  telling  you  that  he  didn’t  believe  your 
Father  really  loved  you.  Oh,  everything 
that  Sam  said  was  as  straight  and  lank  and 
honest  as  a  lady’s  hair  when  it’s  out  of  crimp. 
[  Nothing  in  the  world  could  be  straighter  than 
that. 

But  sometimes,  when  you  had  played 
sturdily  with  Sam  for  a  good  many  hours, 
you  us^  to  coax  Ladykin  off  all  alone  to  the 


puffy,  scorchy-looking  smoke  tree,  where 
you  could  cuddle  up  on  the  rustic  seat  and 
rest  your  Honesty.  And  when  you  were 
thoroughly  rested,  you  used  to  stretch  your 
little  arms  behind  your  yawning  face  and 
beg: 

“Oh,  Ladykin,  wouldn’t  you,  couldn’t 
you  please  say  something  curly?” 

Ladykin’s  mind  seemed  to  curl  perfectly 
naturally.  The  crimp  of  it  never  came  out. 
Almost  any  time  you  could  take  her  words 
that  looked  so  little  and  tight,  and  unwind 
them  and  unwind  them  into  yards  and  yards 
and  yards  of  pleasant,  magic  meanings. 

There  were  no  magic  meanings  in  Sam’s 
words.  Sam,  for  instance,  could  throw  as 
many  as  a  hundred  stones  into  the  water,  yet 
when  he  got  through  he  just  lay  do^m  in  the 
sand  and  groaned,  “Oh,  how  tired  I  am! 
Oh,  how  tired  I  am!”  But  Ladykin,  after 
she’d  thrown  only  two  stones — one  that  hit 
the  beach,  and  one  that  hit  you — would  stand 
right  up  and  declare  that  her  arm  was  “be¬ 
witched.”  Tired?  No,  not  a  bit  of  it,  but 
“be-witched!”  Hadn’t  she  seen,  hadn’t  you 
seen,  hadn’t  everybody  seen  that  ptrjedly 
awful  sea-witch’s  head  that  popped  out  of  the 
wave  just  after  she  had  thrown  her  first  stone? 
Oh,  indeed,  and  it  wasn’t  the  first  time  either 
that  she  had  been  so  frightened!  Once  when 
she  was  sitting  on  the  sand  counting  sea-shells, 
hadn’t  the  Witch  swooped  right  out  of  the 
water  and  grabbed  her  legs?  So,  now  if  you 
wanted  to  break  the  cruel  spell,  save  Ladykin’s 
life,  marry  Ladykin,  and  live  in  a  solid  tur¬ 
quoise  palace — where  all  the  walls  were  pa¬ 
pered  with  foreign  postage-stamps,  and  no 
duplicates — ^you,  not  Sam,  but  you,  you,  chosen 
of  all  the  world,  must  go  down  to  the  little  har¬ 
bor  between  the  two  highest,  reariest  rocks 
and  stick  a  spiked  stick  through  every  wave 
that  came  in.  There  was  no  other  way! 
Now  you,  yourself,  might  possibly  have  in¬ 
vented  the  witch,  but  you  never,  never  would 
have  thought  of  harpooning  the  waves  and 
falling  in  and  drowning  your  best  suit,  while 
Ladykin  rested  her  arms. 

Yet  in  the  enforced  punishment  of  an  early 
bedtime  you  were  not  bereaved,  but  lay  in 
rapturous  delight  untangling  the  minutest 
detail  of  Ladykin’s  words,  till  turquoise  cities 
blazed  like  a  turquoise  flashlight  across  your 
startled  senses;  wonderful  little  princes  and 
princesses  kowtowed  perpetually  to  royal 
Mother  Ladykin  and  royal  Father  Yourself; 
and  life-sized  postage-stamps  loomed  so  lus¬ 
ciously  large  that  envelopes  had  to  be  pasted 
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to  the  corners  of  stamps  instead  of  stamps 
to  the  comers  of  envelopes.  And  before  you 
had  half  straightened  out  the  whole  thought, 
you  were  fast  asleep,  and  then  fast  aw^e, 
and  it  was  suddenly  morning  I  Oh,  it  is  very 
comforting  to  have  a  playmate  who  can  say 
curly  things. 

Sometimes,  too,  when  Sam’s  and  Ladykin’s 
Mother  had  been  rude  to  them  about  brush¬ 
ing  their  teeth  or  tracking  perfectly  good 
mud  into  the  parlor,  and  Sam  had  gone  off 
to  ease  his  sorrow,  scatting  hens  or  stoning 
cats,  you  and  Lady  kin  would  steal  down  to 
the  gray  rock  on  the  beach  to  watch  the  white, 
soft,  pleasant  sea-gulls.  There  were  times, 
you  think,  when  Ladykin  wished  that  her 
Mother  was  a  sea-gull.  Then  you  used  to 
wonder  and  wonder  and  wonder  about  your 
own  Mother,  and  tell  Ladykin  all  over  again 
about  the  creaky,  black-oak  library,  and  the 
smoky,  smelly  hearth-fire  with  the  hurt  red 
book,  and  the  blue-flowered  muslin  sleeve 
beckoning  and  beckoning  to  you;  and  Lady¬ 
kin  used  to  explain  to  you  how,  very  evidently, 
you  were  the  only  souvenir  that  your  Father 
did  not  bum.  With  that  thought  in  mind, 
you  used  to  guess  and  guess  what  could  pos¬ 
sibly  have  happened  long  ago  on  a  Thur^ay 
to  make  a  Happy-Day  forever  and  ever. 
Ladykin  said  that  of  course  it  was  something 
about  “Love,”  but  when  you  ran  off  to  ask 
the  Grandmother-Lady  just  exactly  what 
“Love”  was,  the  Grandmother-Lady  only 
laughed  and  said  that  “Love”  was  a  fever 
that  came  along  a  few  years  after  chicken- 
pox  and  measles  and  scarlet  fever.  Ladykin 
was  saucy  about  it.  “That  may  be  true’* 
Ladykin  acknowledged,  “but  faint  so\” , 
Then  you  went  and  found  Sam  and  asked* 
him  if  he  knew  what  “  Love  ”  was.  Sam  knew 
at  once.  Sam  said  that  “Love”  was  the 
feeling  that  one  had  for  mathematics.  Now 
that  was  all  bosh,  for  the  feeling  that  you  and 
Ladykin  had  for  Mathematics  would  not 
have  made  a  Happy-Day  for  a  cow. 

But  even  if  there  were  a  great  many 
things  that  you  could  not  find  out,  it  was  a 
good  deal  of  fun  to  grow  up.  Apart  from 
a  few  stomach-aches  and  two  or  three  gnaw¬ 
ing  pains  in  the  calves  of  your  legs,  aging  was 
a  most  alluring  process. 

Springs,  summers,  autumns,  winters,  went 
hurtling  over  one  another,  till  all  of  a  sudden, 
without  the  slightest  effort  on  your  part,  you 
were  fifteen  years  old,  Bmno-Clarice  had 
grown  to  be  a  sober,  industrious,  middle- 
aged  dog,  Sam  was  idolatrously  addicted  to 


Geometry,  and  Ladykin  subscribed  to  a 
Fashion  magazine  for  the  benefit  of  her  paper 
dolls. 

Most  astonishing  of  all,  however,  your 
Father  had  invited  you  to  go  to  Germany 
and  visit  him.  It  was  a  glorious  invitation. 
You  were  all  athrill  with  the  Geography  and 
Love  of  it.  Already  your  nostrils  crinkled  to 
the  lure  of  tar  and  oakum.  Already  your  vis¬ 
ion  feasted  on  the  parrot-colored  crowds  of 
Come-igrants  and  Go-igrants  that  huddled 
along  the  wharves  with  their  eager,  jabbering 
faces  and  their  soggy,  wadded  feet. 

Oh,  the  prospect  of  the  journey  was  a  most 
beautiful  experience,  but  when  the  actual 
Eve  of  Departure  came,  the  scissors  of  sep¬ 
aration  gleamed  rather  hard  and  sharp  in  the 
air,  and  you  hunched  your  neck  a  little  bit 
wincingly  before  the  final  crunching  snip. 
That  last  evening  was  a  dreadful  evening. 
The  Cook  sat  sobbing  in  the  kitchen.  The 
Grandmother-Lady’s  eyes  were  red  with 
sewing.  The  air  was  sill  heavy  with  going- 
awayness.  To  escape  the  strangle  of  it, 
you  fled  to  the  beach  with  Bruno-Clarice 
tagging  in  mournful  excitement  at  your  heels, 
his  smutty  nose  all  a-sniff  with  the  foreboding 
leathery  smell  of  trunks  and  bags.  There 
on  the  beach  in  a  scoopy  hollow  of  sand 
backed  up  against  the  old  gray  rock,  were 
Sam  and  Ladykin.  Sam’s  round,  fat  face 
was  fretted  like  a  pug-dog’s,  and  Ladykin’s 
eyes  were  blinky-wet  with  tears. 

It  was  not  a  pleasant  time  to  say  good-by. 
It  had  been  a  beautiful,  smooth-skied  day, 
crisp  and  fresh  and  bright-colored  as  a  “Sun¬ 
day  supplement”;  but  now  the  clouds  piled 
gray  and  crumpled  in  the  west  like  a  poor 
stale,  thrown-away  newspaper,  with  just  a 
sputtering  blaze  in  one  corner  like  the  kin¬ 
dling  of  a  half-hearted  match. 

’’Please  be  kind  to  Bruno-Clarice,”  you 
began;  “I  shall  miss  you  very  much — ^very, 
very  much.  But  I  will  come  back - ” 

“N — o,  I  do  not  think  you  will  come 
back,”  said  Ladykin.  “You  will  go  to  Ger¬ 
many  to  live  with  your  Father  and  your  Play- 
Mother,  and  you  will  gargle  all  your  words 
like  a  throat  tonic  till  you  don’t  know  how 
to  be  friends  in  English  any  more;  and  even 
if  you  did  come  back  Bruno-Clarice  would 
bark  at  you,  and  I  shall  be  married,  and  Sam 
will  have  a  long,  black  beard.” 

Now  you  could  have  borne  Ladykin’s  mar¬ 
riage;  you  could  even  have  borne  Bruno- 
Clarice’s  barking  at  you;  but  you  could  not, 
simply  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  Sam’s 
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growing  a  long  black  beard  without  you. 
Even  Ladykin  with  all  her  wonderfulness  sat 
utterly  helpless  before  the  terrible,  unexpected 
climax  of  her  words.  It  was  Sam  who  leaped 
into  the  breach.  The  clutch  of  his  hand  was 
like  the  grit  of  sand-paper.  “Jack,”  he 
stammered,  “Jack,  I  promise  you — anyhow 
I  won’t  cut  my  beard  until  you  come!” 

It  was  certainly  only  the  thought  of  Sam’s 
faithful  beard  that  sustained  you  on  your 
rough,  blue  voyage  to  Germany.  It  was  cer¬ 
tainly  only  the  thought  of  Sam’s  faithful 
beard  that  rallied  your  smitten  forces  when 
■you  met  your  Father  face  to  face  and  saw 
him  reel  back  white  as  chalk  against  the 
silky  shoulder  of  your  Play-Mother,  and  hide 
his  eyes  behind  the  crook  of  his  ellxtw. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  make  people  turn  white 
as  chalk,  even  in  Germany.  Worse  yet,  every 
day  your  Father  grew  whiter  and  whiter 
and  whiter,  and  every  day  your  pretty  Play- 
Mother  wrinkled  her  forehead  more  and 
more  in  a  strange,  hurty  sort  of  trouble. 
Never  once  did  you  dare  think  of  Ladykin. 
Never  once  did  you  dare  think  of  Bruno- 
Claricc.  You  just  named  all  your  upper 
teeth  “  Sam,”  and  all  your  lower  teeth  “  Sam,” 
and  ground  them  into  each  other  all  day  long 
— “Sam!  Sam!  Sam!”  over  and  over  and 
over.  There  were,  also,  no  Happy-Days  in 
Germany,  and  nobody  ever  spoke  of  Clarice. 

You  were  pretty  glad  at  last  after  a  month 
when  your  Father  came  to  you  with  his  most 
beautiful  face  and  his  most  loving  hands,  and 
said; 

“Little  Boy  Jack,  there  is  no  use  in  it. 
You  have  got  to  go  away  again.  You  are  a 
wound  that  will  not  heal.  It  is  your  Dear 
Mother’s  eyes.  It  is  your  Dear  Mother’s 
mouth.  It  is  your  Dear  Mother’s  smile. 
God  forgive  me,  but  I  cannot  bear  it!  I  am 
going  to  send  you  away  to  school  in  England.” 

You  put  your  finger  cautiously  up  to  your 
eyes  and  traced  their  round,  firm  contour. 
Your  Mother’s  eyes?  They  felt  like  two 
heaping  teaspoonfuls  of  tears.  Your  Moth¬ 
er’s  mouth?  Desperately  you  poked  it  into  a 
smile.  “Going  to  send  me  away  to  school  in 
England?”  you  stammered.  “Never  mind. 
Sam  will  not  cut  his  beard  until  I  come.” 

“  IFAa/?”cried  your  Father  in  a  great  voice. 
“W-h-a-i?” 

But  you  pretended  that  you  had  not  said 
anything,  b^ause  it  was  boy-talk  and  your 
Father  would  not  have  understood  it. 

Never,  never,  never  had  you  seen  your 


Father  so  suffering;  yet  when  he  took  you  in 
his  arms  and  raised  your  face  to  his  and 
quizzed  you:  “Little  Boy  Jack,  do  you  love 
me?  Do  you  love  me?”  you  scanned  him 
out  of  your  Mother’s  made-over  eyes  and  an¬ 
swered  him  out  of  your  Mother’s  made-over 
mouth: 

“N — o!  N — o!  I  (/(m’/ love  you!” 

And  he  jumped  back  as  though  you  had 
knifed  him,  and  then  laughed  out  loud  as 
though  he  were  glad  of  the  pain. 

“But  I  ask  you  this,”  he  persisted,  and  the 
shine  in  his  eyes  was  like  a  sunset  glow  in  the 
deep  w’oods,  and  the  touch  of  his  hands  would 
have  lured  you  into  the  very  heart  of  the  flame. 
“It  is  not  probable,” he  said,  “that  your  Dear 
Mother’s  child  and  mine  will  go  through  Life 
without  knowing  Love.  When  your  Love- 
Time  comes,  if  you  understand  then,  and  for¬ 
give  me,  will  you  send  me  a  message?” 

“Oh,  yes,”  you  cried  out  suddenly.  “Oh, 
yes!  Oh,  yesf  Oh,  yes!”  and  clung  to  him 
frantically  with  your  own  boyish  hands,  and 
kissed  him  with  your  Mother’s  mouth.  But 
you  did  not  love  him.  It  was  your  Mother’s 
mouth  that  loved  him. 

So  you  went  away  to  school  in  England 
and  grew  up  and  up  and  up  some  more;  but 
somehow  this  latter  growing  up  was  a  dull 
process  without  savor,  and  the  years  went  by 
as  briefly  and  inconsequently  as  a  few  dis¬ 
missing  sentences  in  a  paragraph.  There 
were  plenty  of  people  to  work  with  and  play 
with,  but  almost  no  one  to  think  with,  and 
your  hard-wrought  book  knowledge  faded  to 
nothingness  compared  to  the  three  paramount 
convictions  of  your  youthful  experience, 
namely,  that  neither  Coffee  nor  Ocean  nor 
Life  tasted  as  good  as  it  smelled. 

And  then  when  you  were  almost  twenty- 
one  you  met  “Clarice”! 

It  was  at  a  Christmas  supper  party  in  a 
cafd.  Some  one  looked  up  suddenly  and 
called  the  name  “Clarice!  Clarice!”  and 
when  your  startled  eyes  shot  to  the  mark  and 
saw  her  there  in  her  easy,  dashing,  gorgeous 
beauty,  something  in  your  brain  curdled,  and 
all  the  Lonesomeness,  all  the  Mystery,  all  the 
Elusiveness  of  Life  pounded  suddenly  in  your 
heart  like  a  captured  Will-o’-the-Wisp.  “Clar¬ 
ice?”  Here,  then,  was  the  end  of  your  jour¬ 
ney?  The  eternal  kindness?  The  fla^  of 
a  white  wing  across  yo«r  stormy  sea?  “Clar¬ 
ice!”  And  you  looked  across  unbidden  into 
her  eyes  and  smiled  at  her  a  gaspy,  astonished 
smile  that  brought  the  strangest  light  into  her 
face. 
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Oh,  but  Clarice  was  very  beautiful !  Never 
had  you  seen  such  a  type.  Her  hair  was  black 
and  solemn  as  crape.  Her  eyes  were  bright 
and  noisy  as  jet.  Her  heart  was  barren  as  a 
blot  of  ink.  And  she  took  your  dreamy, 
paper-white  boy  life  and  scourged  it  like  a 
tongue  of  flame  across  a  field  of  Easter  lilies! 

And  when  the  wonder  of  the  flame  was 
gone,  you  sat  aghast  in  your  room  among  the 
charred,  scorched  fragments  of  your  Youth. 
The  thirst  for  death  was  very  strong  upon 
you,  and  the  little,  long,  narrow  cup  of  your 
revolver  gleamed  very  brimming  full  of 
death’s  elixir.  Even  the  June -time  could 
not  save  you.  Your  Mother’s  name  was  an 
agony  on  your  lips.  The  frenzied  reiteration 
of  your  thoughts  scraped  on  your  brain  like  a 
sledge  on  gravel.  You  would  drink  very 
deep,  you  thought,  of  your  little  slim  cup  of 
death.  Yet  the  thing  that  was  tortured 
within  you  was  scarcely  Love,  and  you  had  no 
message  of  understanding  for  your  Father. 
Just  with  wrecked  life,  wrecked  faith,  wrecked 
courage,  you  huddled  at  your  desk,  catching 
your  breath  for  a  second  before  you  should 
reach  out  your  fretted  fingers  for  the  little, 
cool,  cunning,  toy  hand  of  Death. 

“Once  again,”  you  said  to  yourself,  “once 
again  I  will  listen  to  the  children’s  voices  in 
the  garden.  Once  again  1  will  lure  the  smell 
of  June  roses  into  my  heart.”  The  children 
prattled  and  passed.  Your  hand  reached 
out  and  fumbl^.  Once  more  you  shut  your 
scalding  eyes,  hunched  up  your  Moulders,  and 
breath^  in  like  an  ultimate  tide  the  ravish¬ 
ing  sweetness  of  the  June — one  breath,  an¬ 
other,  another — ^longer — longer.  Oh,  God  in 
Heaven,  if  one  could  only  die  of  such  an  an¬ 
esthetic — smothered  with  Sweetbrier,  spiced 
with  Saffron,  buried  in  Bride  Roses.  Die? 
Your  wild  hand  leaped  to  the  task  and  fal¬ 
tered  stricken  before  the  strange,  grim  fact 
that  blazed  across  your  consciousness.  It 
was  Thursday.  It  was  your  “Happy-Day!” 
Your  Father’s  words  came  pounding  back 
like  blows  into  your  sore  brain  1  Your  “  Hap)- 
py-Day !  ”  “  No  cruelty  must  ever  defame  it, 
no  malice,  no  gross  bitterness!  ”  Somewhere 
in  Air  or  Sky  or  Sea  there  was  a  Mother- 
Woman  who  must  not  be  hurt.  Your  “Hap¬ 
py-Day?”  HAPPY-DAY?  Rage  and  sor¬ 
row  broke  like  a  fearful  storm  across  your 
senses,  and  you  put  down  your  head  and  cried 
like  a  child. 

Tears?  Again  you  felt  on  your  lips  that 
queer,  sad,  salty  pucker,  that  taste  of  the  Sea 
that  gave  you  a  thirst  not  so  much  for  water 


as  for  Life.  Life  ?  Life  ?  The  thought 
thrilled  through  you  like  new  nerves.  Your 
ashy  pulses  burst  into  flame.  Your  dull  heart 
jump^.  Your  vision  woke.  Your  memory 
quickened.  You  saw  the  Ocean,  blue,  blue, 
blue  before  you.  You  saw  a  small,  rude  boy 
lie  sprawling  in  the  sand.  You  saw  a  little 
girl’s  face,  wild  with  wonder,  tremulous  with 
sweetness.  You  felt  again  the  flutter  of  a 
kiss  against  your  cheek.  The  little  girl  who 
— understood.  Your  salt  lips  puckered  into 
a  smile,  and  the  smile  ran  back  like  a  fuse 
into  the  inherent  happiness  of  your  heart. 
Sam?  Ladykin?  Home?  You  began  to 
laugh!  Haggard,  harried,  wrecked,  ruined, 
you  began  to  laugh!  Then,  faltering  like  a 
hysterical  girl,  you  staggered  down  the  stairs, 
out  of  the  house,  along  the  streets  to  the  cable 
ofl^e,  and  sent  a  message  to  Sam. 

“How  long  is  your  beard?”  the  message 
said.  “  How  long  is  your  beard  ?  ”  J ust  that 
silly,  magic  message  across  miles  and  miles 
and  miles  of  waves  and  seaweeds.  How  the 
great  cable  must  have  simpered  with  the  fool¬ 
ishness  of  it.  How  the  pink  coral  must  have 
chuckled.  How  the  big,  tin-foiled  fishes 
must  have  wondered. 

You  did  not  wait  for  an  answer.  What 
answer  was  there?  You  could  picture  Sam 
standing  in  stupefied  awkwardness  before  the 
amazing  nothingness  of  such  a  message.  But 
Ladykin  would  remember.  Oh,  yes.  Lady- 
kin  would  remember.  You  could  see  her 
peering  past  Sam’s  shoulder  and  snatching 
out  suddenly  for  the  fluttering  paper.  Lady¬ 
kin  would  remember.  WTiat  were  six  years? 

Joy  sang  in  your  heart  like  the  purr  of  a 
sea-shell.  The  blue  blur  of  ocean,  the  dear 
green  smell  of  mignonette,  the  rush  of  wind 
through  the  poplar  trees  were  tonic  memories 
to  you.  You  did  not  wait  to  pack  your  things. 
You  did  not  wait  to  notify  your  Father. 
You  sped  like  a  wild  boy  to  the  first  wharf, 
to  the  first  steamer  that  you  could  find. 

The  week’s  ocean  voyage  went  by  like  a 
year.  The  silly  waves  dragged  on  the  steamer 
like  a  tired  child  on  the  skirts  of  its  mother. 
Haste  raged  in  your  veins  like  a  fever.  You 
wanted  to  throw  all  the  fat,  heavy  passengers 
overboard.  You  wanted  to  swim  ahead 
with  a  towing  rope  in  your  teeth. 

You  wanted  to  kill  the  Captain  when  he 
stuttered.  You  wanted  to  flay  the  cook  for 
serving  an  extra  course  for  dinner.  Yet  all 
the  while  the  huge  machinery  throbbed  in 
rhythm,  “Time  vrill  pass.  It  always  does. 
It  always  does.  It  always  does.” 
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And  then  at  last  you  stood  again  on  your 
Native  Land,  alive,  well,  vital,  at  home  I 

With  the  sensation  of  an  unbroken  mir¬ 
acle,  you  found  your  way  again  to  the  little 
Massachusetts  sea  town,  along  the  peaceful 
village  walk  to  the  big  brown  house  that 
turned  so  bleakly  to  the  street.  There  on  the 
steps,  wonder  of  wonders,  you  found  two 
elderly  people,  Rruno-Clarice  and  the  Grand¬ 
mother-Lady,  and  your  knees  gave  out  very 
suddenly  and  you  sank  down  beside  Bruno- 
Clarice  and  smothered  the  bark  right  out  of 
him. 

“Good  lack!”  cried  the  Grandmother- 
Lady,  “Good  lackl”  and  made  so  much  noise 
that  Sam  himself  came  running  like  mad 
from  the  next  house;  and  though  he  had  no 
beard,  you  liked  him  very  much  and  shook 
and  shook  his  hand  until  he  squealed. 

With  the  Grandmother-Lady  plying  you 
with  questions,  and  Sam  feeling  your  muscle, 
and  Bruno-Clarice  trying  to  crawl  into  your 
lap  like  a  pug-dog  baby,  it  was  almost  half 
an  hour  before  you  had  a  chance  to  ask, 

“Where  is  Ladykin?” 

“She’s  down  on  the  beach,”  said  Sam. 
“I’ll  go  and  help  you  find  her.” 

You  looked  at  Sam  speculatively.  “I’ll 
give  you  ten  dollars  if  you  won’t,”  you  said. 

Sam  considered  the  matter  gravely  before 
he  began  to  grin. 

“I’ll  do  it  for  five,”  he  acquiesced. 

So  you  went  off  with  Bruno-Clarice  hob¬ 
bling  close  at  your  heels,  to  find  Ladykin  for 
yourself.  When  you  saw  her  she  was  perched 
up  on  the  very  top  of  the  huddly  gray  rock 
playing  tinkle  tunes  on  her  mandolin,  and 
you  stole  up  so  quietly  behind  her  that  she 
did  not  see  you  till  you  were  close  beside 
her. 

Then  she  turned  very  suddenly  and  looked 
down  upon  you  and  pretended  that  she  did 
not  know  you,  with  her  color  coming  and  go¬ 
ing  all  luminous  and  intermittent  like  a  pink 
and  white  flashlight.  In  six  years  you  had 
not  seen  such  a  wonderful  play-matey  face. 

“Who  are  you?”  she  asked.  “Who  are 
you?” 

“I  am  ‘Little  Boy  Jack’  come  back  to 
marry  you,”  you  began,  but  something  in  the 
wistful,  shy  girl  tenderness  of  her  face  and 
eyes  chok^  your  bantering  words  ri^t  off 
in  your  throat. 

“Yes,  Ladykin,”  you  said,  “I  have  come 
home,  and  I  am  very  tired,  and  I  am  very 
sad,  and  I  am  very  lonesome,  and  I  have  not 
been  a  very  good  boy.  But  please  be  good 


to  me!  I  am  so  lonesome  I  cannot  wait  to 
make  love  to  you.  Oh,  please,  please  love 
me  n-o-w.  I  need  you  to  love  me  N-O-W!” 

Ladykin  frowned.  It  was  not  a  cross 
frown.  It  was  just  a  sort  of  a  cosy  comer  for 
her  thoughts.  SuiqMise  cuddled  there,  and 
a  sorry  feeling,  and  a  great  tenderness. 

“You  have  not  been  a  very  good  boy?” 
she  repeated  after  you. 

The  memory  of  a  year  crowded  blackly 
upon  you.  “No,”  you  said,  “I  have  not 
bwn  a  very  good  boy,  and  I  am  very  suffer¬ 
ing-sad.  But  please  love  me,  and  forgive  me. 
No  one  has  ever  loved  me!” 

The  surprise  and  the  sorry  feeling  in  Lady- 
kin’s  forehead  crowded  together  to  make  room 
for  something  that  was  just  womanliness. 
She  began  to  smile.  It  was  the  smile  of  a 
hurt  person  when  the  opiate  first  begins  to 
overtake  the  pain. 

“Oh,  I’m  sure  it  was  an  accidental  bad¬ 
ness,”  she  volunteered  softly.  “  If  I  were  ac¬ 
cidentally  bad,  you  would  forgive  me,  wouldn’t 
you?” 

“Oh,  yes,  yes,  yes,”  you  stammered,  and 
reached  up  your  lonesome  hands  to  her. 

“Then  you  don’t  have  to  make  love,”  she 
whispered.  “It’s  all  made,”  and  slipped 
down  into  your  arms. 

But  something  troubled  her,  and  after  a 
minute  she  pusb^  you  away  and  tried  to  re¬ 
nounce  you. 

“But  it  is  not  Thursday,”  she  sobbed;  “it 
is  Wednesday;  and  my  name  is  not  ‘Ctkrice’; 
it  is  Ladykin.” 

Then  all  the  boyishness  died  out  of  you — 
the  sweet,  idle  reveries,  the  mystic  responsibil¬ 
ities.  You  shook  your  Father’s  dream  from 
your  eyes,  and  squared  your  shoulders  for 
your  own  realities. 

“A  Man  must  make  his  own  Happy-Day,” 
you  cried,  “and  a  Man  must  choose  his  own 
Mate!” 

Before  your  vehemence  Ladykin  winced 
back  against  the  rock  and  ey^  you  fear- 
somely. 

“Oh,  I  will  love  you  and  cherish  you,”  you 
pleaded. 

But  Ladykin  shook  her  head.  “That  is 
not  enough,”  she  whispered.  There  was  a 
kind  of  holy  scorn  in  her  eyes. 

Then  a  White  Gull  flashed  like  an  appar¬ 
ition  before  your  sight.  Ladykin’s  whole  fig¬ 
ure  drooped,  her  cheek  paled,  her  little  mouth 
quivered,  her  vision  narrowed.  There  with 
her  eyes  on  the  White  Gull  and  your  eyes 
fixed  on  hers,  you  saw  her  shy  thoughts  jour- 
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ney  into  the  Future.  You  saw  her  eyes 
smile,  sadden,  brim  with  tears,  smile  again, 
and  come  homing  back  to  you  with  a  timid, 
glad  surprise  as  she  realized  that  your 
thoughts  too  had  gone  all  the  long  journey 
with  her. 

She  reached  out  one  little  hand  to  you. 
It  was  very  cold. 

“If  I  should  pass  like  the  flash  of  a  white 
wing,”  she  questioned,  “would  you  be  true 
to  me — and  mine?” 

The  Past,  the  Present,  the  Future  rushed 
over  you  in  tumult.  Your  lip)s  could  hardly 
crowd  so  big  a  vow  into  so  small  a  word. 
“Oh,  YES,  YES,  YES!”  you  cried. 

In  reverent  mastery  you  raised  her  face  to 
yours.  “A  Man  must  make  his  own  Happy- 
Day,”  you  repeated.  “A  Man  must  make 
his  own  Happy-Day!” 

Timorously,  yet  assentingly,  she  came  back 
to  your  arms.  The  whisper  of  her  lips 
against  your  ear  was  like  the  flutter  of  a  rose 
petal. 

“It  will  be  Wednesday,  then,”  she  said, 
“for  us  and — ours.” 


Clanging  a  strident  bell  across  the  mi^c 
stillness  of  the  garden,  Sam  bore  down  upon 
you  like  a  steam-engine  out  of  tune. 

“Oh,  I  say,”  he  shouted,  “for  heaven’s 
sake  cut  it  out  and  come  to  supper.” 

The  startled  impulse  of  your  refusal  faded 
before  the  mute  appeal  in  Ladykin’s  eyes. 

“All  right,”  you  answered;  “but  first  I 
must  go  and  cable  ‘love’  to  my  Father.” 

“Oh,  hurry!”  cried  Ladykin.  Her  word 
was  crumpled  and  shy  as  a  kiss. 

“Oh,  hurry!”  cri^  Sam.  His  thought 
was  straight  and  frank  as  a  knife  and  fork. 

Joy  sang  in  your  heart  like  a  prayer  that 
rhymed.  Your  eager  heart  was  pounding  like 
a  race  horse.  The  clouds  in  the  sky  were 
scudding  to  sunset.  The  surf  on  the  beach 
seemed  all  out  of  breath.  The  green  mead¬ 
ow  path  to  the  village  stretched  like  the  pal¬ 
triest  trifle  before  a  man’s  fleet  running  pace. 

“But  I  can’t  hurry,”  you  said,  for  Bruno- 
Clarice  came  poking  his  grizzled  old  nose 
into  your  hand.  “Oh,  wait  for  me,”  he 
seem^  to  plead.  “Oh,  please,  please  wait 
for  me.” 
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He  compelled  my  interest  as 
he  stepped  from  the  ferry 
at  Desbrosses  Street.  He  had  the 
air  of  being  familiar  with  hemi¬ 
spheres  and  worlds,  and  of  enter¬ 
ing  New  York  as  the  lord  of  a 
demesne  who  revisited  it  after  years  of  ab¬ 
sence.  But  I  thought  that  with  all  his  air, 
he  had  never  before  set  foot  on  the  slippery 
cobblestones  of  the  City  of  Too  Many  Caliphs. 

He  wore  loose  clothes  of  a  strange  bluish- 
drab  color,  and  a  conservative,  round,  Pan¬ 
ama  bat  without  the  cock-a-hoop  indenta¬ 
tions  and  cants  with  which  Northern  fanciers 
disfigure  the  tropic  head-gear.  Moreover,  he 
was  the  homeliest  man  I  have  ever  seen. 
His  u^iness  was  less  repellent  than  startling 
— arismg  from  a  sort  of  Lincolnian  rugged¬ 


ness  and  irregularity  of  feature 
that  spellbound  you  with  wonder 
and  dismay.  So  may  have  looked 
afrites  or  the  shapes  metamor¬ 
phosed  from  the  vapor  of  the 
fisherman’s  vase.  As  he  after¬ 
ward  told  me,  his  name  was  Judson  Tate; 
and  he  may  as  well  be  called  so  at  once. 
He  wore  his  green  silk  tie  through  a  topaz 
ring;  and  he  carried  a  cane  made  of  the 
vertebrae  of  a  shark. 

Judson  Tate  accosted  me  with  some  large 
and  casual  inquiries  about  the  city’s  streets 
and  hotels,  in  the  manner  of  one  who  had 
but  for  the  moment  forgotten  the  trifling 
detaUs.  I  could  think  of  no  reason  for  dis¬ 
praising  my  own  quiet  hotel  in  the  down¬ 
town  district; so  the  mid-morning  of  the  night 
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found  us  already  victualed  and  drinked  (at 
my  expense),  and  ready  to  be  chaired  and 
t(^accoed  in  a  quiet  comer  of  the  lobby. 

There  was  something  on  Judson  Tate’s 
mind,  and,  such  as  it  was,  he  tried  to  convey 
it  to  me.  Already  he  had  accepted  me  as 
his  friend;  and  when  I  looked  at  his  great 
snuff-brown,  first-mate’s  hand,  with  which  he 
brought  emphasis  to  his  periods,  within  six 
inches  of  my  nose,  I  wondered  if,  by  any 
chance,  he  was  as  sudden  in  conceiving  en¬ 
mity  against  strangers. 

When  this  man  began  to  talk  I  perceived 
in  him  a  certain  power.  His  voice  was  a  per¬ 
suasive  instrument  upon  which  he  played 
with  a  somewhat  specious  but  effective  art. 
He  did  not  try  to  make  you  forget  his  ugli¬ 
ness;  he  ffaunted  it  in  your  face  and  made  it 
part  of  the  charm  of  his  speech.  Shutting 
your  eyes,  you  would  have  trailed  after  this 
rat-catcher’s  pipes  at  least  to  the  walls  of 
Hameln.  Beyond  that  you  would  have  had 
to  be  more  childish  to  follow.  But  let  him 
play  his  own  tune  to  the  words  set  down,  so 
that  if  all  is  too  dull,  the  art  of  music  may 
bear  the  blame. 

“Women,”  said  Judson  Tate,  “are  mys¬ 
terious  creatures.” 

My  spirits  sank.  I  was  not  there  to  listen 
to  such  a  world-old  hyf)Othesis — to  such  a 
time-worn,  long-ago-refuted,  bald,  feeble,  il¬ 
logical,  vicious,  patent  sophistry — ^to  an  an¬ 
cient,  baseless,  wearisome,  ragged,  unfounded, 
insidious  falsehood  originated  by  women 
themselves,  and  by  them  insinuated,  foisted, 
thrust,  spread,  and  ingeniously  promulgated 
into  the  ears  of  mankind  by  underhanded, 
secret,  and  deceptive  methods,  for  the  purpose 
of  augmenting,  furthering,  and  reenforcing 
their  own  charms  and  designs. 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know!”  said  I  vernacularly. 

“Have  you  ever  heard  of  Oratama?”  he 
asked. 

“Possibly,”  I  answered.  “I  seem  to  re¬ 
call  a  toe  dancer — or  a  suburban  addi¬ 
tion — or  was  it  a  perfume? — of  some  such 
name.” 

“It  is  a  town,”  said  Judson  Tate,  “on  the 
coast  of  a  foreign  country  of  which  you  know 
nothing  and  could  understand  less.  It  b  a 
country  governed  by  a  dictator  and  controlled 
by  revolutions  and  insubordination.  It  was 
there  that  a  great  life-drama  was  played,  with 
myself,  Judson  Tate,  the  homeUest  man  in 
America,  and  Fergus  McMahan,  the  hand¬ 
somest  adventurer  in  hbtory  or  fiction,  and 
Senorita  Anabela  Zamora,  the  beautiful 


daughter  of  the  alcalde  of  Oratama,  as  chief 
actors.  And,  another  thing — nowhere  else 
on  the  globe  except  in  the  department  of 
Treinta  y  tres  in  Uruguay  does  the  chuchula 
plant  grow.  The  piquets  of  the  country  I 
speak  of  are  valuable  woods,  dyestuffs,  gold, 
rubber,  ivory,  and  cocoa.” 

“I  was  not  aware,”  said  I,  “that  South 
America  produced  any  ivory.” 

“There  you  are  twice  mistaken,”  said  Jud¬ 
son  Tate,  dbtributing  the  words  over  at  least 
an  octave  of  his  wonderful  voice.  “  I  did  not 
say  that  the  country  I  spoke  of  was  in  South 
America — I  must  be  careful,  my  dear  man; 

I  have  been  in  politics  there,  you  know.  But, 
even  so — I  have  played  chess  against  its 
president  with  a  set  carved  from  the  nasal 
bones  of  the  tapir — one  of  our  native  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  order  of  perbsodactyle  ungu¬ 
lates  inhabiting  the  Cordilleras — which  was 
as  pretty  ivory  as  you  would  care  to  see. 

“But  it  was  of  romance  and  adventure  and 
the  ways  of  woman  that  I  was  going  to  tell 
you,  and  not  of  zoological  animab. 

“For  fifteen  years  I  was  the  ruling  power 
behind  old  Sancho  Benavides,  the  Royal  High 
Thumbscrew  of  the  republic.  You’ve  seen 
hb  picture  in  the  papers — a  mushy  black 
man  with  whiskers  like  the  notes  on  a  Swiss 
music-box  cylinder,  and  a  scroll  in  hb  right 
hand  like  the  ones  they  write  births  on  in  the 
family  Bible.  Well,  that  chocolate  potentate 
used  to  be  the  biggest  item  of  interest  any¬ 
where  between  the  color  line  and  the  paral- 
leb  of  btitude.  It  was  three  throws,  horses, 
whether  he  was  to  wind  up  in  the  Hall  of 
Fame  or  the  Bureau  of  Combustibles.  He’d 
have  been  sure  called  the  Roosevelt  of  the 
Southern  Continent  if  it  hadn’t  been  that 
Grover  Cleveland  was  President  at  the  time. 
He’d  hold  office  a  couple  of  terms,  then  he’d 
sit  out  for  a  hand — always  after  appewting 
hb  own  successor  for  the  interims. 

“But  it  was  not^  Benavides,  the  Liberator, 
who  was  making  all  this  fame  for  himself. 
Not  him.  It  was  Judson  Tate.  Benavides 
was  only  the  chip  over  the  bug.  I  gave  him 
the  tip  when  to  declare  war  and  increase  im¬ 
port  duties  and  wear  hb  state  trousers.  But 
that  wasn’t  what  I  wanted  to  tell  you.  How 
did  I  get  to  be  It?  I’ll  tell  you.  Because 
I’m  the  most  gifted  talker  that  ever  made 
vocal  sounds  since  Adam  first  opened  hb 
eyes,  pushed  aside  the  smelling-salts,  and 
a^cd:  ‘Where  am  I?’ 

“As  you  observe,  I  am  about  the  ugliest 
man  you  ever  saw  outside  of  the  gallery  of 
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photographs  of  the  New  England  Early 
Christian  Scientists.  So,  at  an  eaiiy  age,  I 
perceived  that  what  I  lacked  in  looks  I  must 
make  up  in  eloquence.  That  I’ve  done.  I 
get  what  I  go  after.  As  the  back-stop  and 
still  small  voice  of  old  Benavides  I  made 
all  the  great  historical  powers-behind-the- 
throne,  such  as  Talleyrand,  Mrs.  de  Pompa¬ 
dour,  and  Loeb,  look  as  small  as  the  minority 
re{X)rt  of  a  Duma.  I  could  talk  nations  into 
or  out  of  debt,  harangue  armies  to  sleep  on 
the  battlefield,  reduce  insurrections,  inflam¬ 
mations,  taxes,  appropriations,  or  surpluses 
with  a  few  words,  and  call  up  the  dogs  of  war 
or  the  dove  of  p>eace  with  the  same  birdlike 
whistle.  Beauty  and  epaulettes  and  curly 
mustaches  and  Grecian  profiles  in  other  men 
were  never  in  my  way.  When  people  first 
look  at  me  they  shudder.  Unless  they  are  in 
the  last  stages  of  angina  pectoris  they  are 
mine  in  ten  minutes  after  I  begin  to  talk. 
Women  and  men — I  win  ’em  as  they  come. 
Now,  you  wouldn’t  think  women  would 
fancy  a  man  with  a  face  like  mine,  would 
you  ?  ” 

“Oh,  yes,  Mr.  Tate,’’  said  I.  “History’  is 
bright  and  fiction  dull  with  homely  men  who 
have  charmed  women.  There  seems - ’’ 

“Pardon  me,’’  interrupted  Judson  Tate; 
“but  you  don’t  quite  understand.  You  have 
yet  to  hear  my  story. 

“Fergus  McMahan  was  a  friend  of  mine 
in  the  capital.  For  a  handsome  man  I’ll  ad¬ 
mit  he  was  the  duty-free  merchandise.  He 
had  blond  curls  and  laughing  blue  eyes  and 
was  featured  regular.  They  said  he  was  a 
ringer  for  the  statue  they  call  Herr  Mees, 
the  god  of  speech  and  eloquence  resting  in 
some  museum  at  Rome.  Some  German  an¬ 
archist,  1  suppose.  They  are  always  resting 
and  talking. 

“But  Fergus  was  no  talker.  He  was 
brought  up  with  the  idea  that  to  be  beautiful 
was  to  make  good.  His  conversation  was 
about  as  edifying  as  listening  to  a  leak  drop¬ 
ping  in  a  tin  dish-p>an  at  the  head  of  the  b^ 
when  you  want  to  go  to  sleep.  But  he  and 
me  got  to  be  friends — maybe  because  we  was 
so  opposite,  don’t  you  think  ?  Looking  at  the 
Hallowe’en  mask  that  I  call  my  face  when 
I’m  shaving  seemed  to  give  Fergus  pleasure; 
and  I’m  sure  that  whenever  I  heard  the  feeble 
output  of  throat  noises  that  he  called  con¬ 
versation  I  felt  contented  to  be  a  gargoyle 
with  a  silver  tongue. 

“One  time  I  found  it  necessary  to  go  down 
to  this  coast  town  of  Oratama  to  straighten 


out  a  lot  of  political  unrest  and  chop  off  a 
few  heads  in  the  customs  and  military  de¬ 
partments.  Fergus,  who  owned  the  ke  and 
sulphur-match  concessions  of  the  republic, 
says  he’ll  keep  me  company. 

“So,  in  a  jangle  of  mule-train  bells,  we 
gallops  into  Oratama,  and  the  town  belonged 
to  us  as  much  as  Long  Island  Sound  doesn’t 
belong  to  Japan  when  T.  R.  is  at  Oyster  Bay. 

I  say  us;  but  I  mean  me.  Everybody  for  four 
nations,  two  oceans,  one  bay  and  isthmus,  and 
five  archipelagoes  around  had  heard  of  Jud¬ 
son  Tate.  Gentleman  adventurer,  they  called 
me.  I  had  been  written  up  in  five  columns  of 
the  yellow  journals,  40,000  words  (with  mar¬ 
ginal  decorations),  in  a  monthly  magazine, 
and  a  stickful  on  the  twelfth  page  of  the  New 
York  Times.  If  the  beauty  of  Fergus  McMa¬ 
han  gained  any  part  of  our  reception  in  Ora¬ 
tama,  I’ll  eat  the  price-tag  in  my  Panama.  It 
was  me  that  they  hung  out  paper  flowers  and 
palm  branches  for.  I  am  not  a  jealous  man ; 
I  am  stating  facts.  The  people  were  Nebu- 
chadnezzars;  they  bit  the  grass  before  me; 
there  was  no  dust  in  the  town  for  them  to 
bite.  Theybow’eddownto JudsonTate.  They 
knew  that  I  was  the  power  behind  Sancho 
Benavides.  A  word  from  me  was  more  to 
them  than  a  whole  deckle-edged  library'  from 
E^st  Aurora  in  sectional  bookcases  was  from 
anybody  else.  And  yet  there  are  people  who 
spend  hours  fixing  their  faces — rubbing  in 
cold  cream  and  massaging  the  muscles  (al¬ 
ways  toward  the  eyes)  and  taking  in  the  slack 
with  tincture  of  benzoin,  and  electrolyzing 
moles — to  what  end?  Looking  handsome. 
Oh,  what  a  mistake!  It’s  the  larynx  that 
the  beauty  doctors  ought  to  work  on.  It’s 
words  more  than  warts,  talk  more  than  tal¬ 
cum,  palaver  more  than  powder,  blarney 
more  than  bloom  that  counts — the  phono¬ 
graph  instead  of  the  photograph.  But  I  was 
going  to  tell  you. 

“The  local  Harrylehrs  put  me  and  Fergus 
up  at  the  Centipede  Club,  a  frame  building 
built  on  posts  sunk  in  the  surf.  The  tide’s 
only  nine  inches.  The  Little  Big  High  Low 
Jacks-in-the-game  of  the  town  came  around 
and  kowtowed.  Oh,  it  wasn’t  to  Herr  Mees. 
They  had  heard  about  Judson  Tate. 

“One  afternoon  me  and  Fergus  McMahan 
was  sitting  on  the  seaward  gallery  of  the 
Centipede,  drinking  iced  rum  and  talking. 

“‘Judson,’  says  Fergus,  ‘there’s  an  angel  in 
.  Oratama.’ 

‘“So  long,’  says  I,  ‘as  it  ain’t  Gabriel,  why- 
talk  as  if  you  had  heard  a  trump  blow?’ 


•••JUDSON,'  SAYS  FERGUS,  ‘YOU  KNOW  YOU  ARE  AS  BEAUTILESS  AS  A  RHINOCEROS.'" 


‘“It’s  the  Senorita  Anabela  Zamora,’  says 
Fergus.  ‘She’s — she’s — she’s  as  lovely  as — 
as  hell!’ 

“‘Bravo!’  says  I,  laughing  heartily.  ‘You 
have  a  true  lover’s  eloquence  to  paint  the 
beauties  of  your  inamorata.  You  remind  me,’ 
says  I,  ‘of  Faust’s  wooing  of  Marguerite — 
that  is,  if  he  wooed  her  after  he  went  down 
the  trap-door  of  the  stage.’ 

“‘Judson,’  says  Fergus,  ‘you  know  you 
are  as  beautiless  as  a  rhinoceros.  You  can’t 
have  any  interest  in  women.  I’m  awfully 
gone  on  Miss  Anabela.  And  that’s  why  I’m 
telling  you.’ 

“‘Oh,  seguramente*  says  I.  ‘I  know  I 
have  a  front  elevation  like  an  Aztec  god  that 
guards  a  buried  treasure  that  never  did  exist 
in  Jefferson  County,  Yucatan.  But  there  are 
compensations.  For  instance,  I  am  It  in 
this  country  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  and 
then  a  few  perches  and  poles.  And  again,’ 
says  I,  ‘when  I  engage  people  in  a  set-to  of 
oral,  vocal,  and  laiyngeal  utterances,  I  do  not 


usually  confine  my  side  of  the  argument  to 
what  may  be  likened  to  a  cheap  phonographic 
reproduction  of  the  ravings  of  a  jellyfish.’ 

“‘Oh,  I  know,’  says  Fergus,  amiable,  ‘that 
I’m  not  handy  at  small  talk.  Or  large 
either.  That’s  why  I’m  telling  you.  I  want 
you  to  help  me.’ 

“‘How  can  I  do  it?’  I  asked. 

“‘I  have  subsidized,’  says  Fergus,  ‘the 
services  of  Sehorita  Anabela’s  duenna,  whose 
name  is  Francesa.  You  have  a  reputation 
in  this  country,  Judson,’  says  Fergus,  ‘of 
being  a  great  man  and  a  hero.’ 

“‘I  have,’ says  I.  ‘And  I  deserve  it.’ 

“‘And  I,’  saj's  Fergus,  ‘am  the  bestdook- 
ing  man  between  the  arctic  circle  and  the 
antarctic  ice  jjack.’ 

“‘With  limitations,’  says  I,  ‘  as  to  physiog¬ 
nomy  and  geography,  I  freely  concede  you  to 
be.’ 

“‘Between  the  two  of  us,’  says  Fergus, 
‘we  ought  to  land  the  Sefiorita  Anabela  Za¬ 
mora.  The  lady,  as  you  know,  is  of  an  old 
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Spanish  family,  and  further  than  Icxtking  at 
her  driving  in  the  family  carruaje  of  after¬ 
noons  around  the  plaza,  or  catching  a  glimpse 
of  her  through  a  tarred  window  of  evenings, 
she  is  as  unapproachable  as  a  star.’ 

‘“Land  her  for  which  one  of  us?’  says  I. 

“  ‘  For  me,  of  course,’  says  Fergus.  ‘  You’ve 
never  seen  her.  Now,  I’ve  had  Francesa 
point  me  out  to  her  as  being  you  on  several 
occasions.  When  she  sees  me  on  the  plaza, 
she  thinks  she’s  looking  at  Don  Judson  Tate, 
the  greatest  hero,  statesman,  and  romantic 
figure  in  the  country.  With  your  reputation 
and  my  looks  combined  in  one  man,  how  can 
she  resist  him?  She’s  heard  all  alx)ut  your 
thrilling  historj',  of  course.  And  she’s  seen  me. 


be  seen,  and  make  love  to  her  for  him — for 
the  pretty  man  that  she  has  seen  on  the  plaza, 
thinking  him  to  be  Don  Judson  Tate. 

“Why  shouldn’t  I  do  it  for  him — for  my 
friend,  Fergus  McMahan?  For  him  to  ask 
me  was  a  compliment — an  acknowledgment 
of  his  own  shortcomings. 

“‘You  little,  lily-white,  fine-haired,  highly 
polished  piece  of  dumb  sculpture,’  says  I, 
‘  I’ll  help  you.  Make  your  arrangements  and 
get  me  in  the  dark  outside  her  window  and 
my  stream  of  conversation  opened  up  with 
the  moonlight-tremolo  stop  turned  on,  and 
she’s  yours.’ 

“‘Keep  your  face  hid,  Jud,’  saj-s  Fergus. 
‘For  heaven’s  sake,  keep  your  face  hid.  I’m 


“THE  ALCALDE  LEADS 

Can  any  woman  want  more?’  asks  Fergus 
McMahan. 

“‘Can  she  do  with  less?’  I  ask.  ‘How 
can  we  separate  our  mutual  attractions,  and 
how  shall  we  apportion  the  proceeds?’ 

“Then  Fergus  tells  me  his  scheme. 

“The  house  of  the  alcalde,  Don  Luis  Za¬ 
mora,  he  says,  has  a  patio,o{  course — a  kind  of 
inner  courtyard  opening  from  the  street.  In  an 
angle  of  it  is  his  daughter’s  window — as  dark 
a  place  as  you  could  find.  And  what  do  you 
think  he  wants  me  to  do?  Why,  knowing  my 
freedom,  charm,  and  skilfulness  of  tongue,  he 
ptroposes  that  I  go  into  that  patio  at  mid¬ 
night,  when  the  hobgoblin  face  of  me  cannot 


ME  LT’  TO  A.N'ABELA." 

a  friend  of  yours  in  all  kinds  of  sentiment; 
but  this  is  a  business  deal.  If  I  could  talk  I 
wouldn’t  ask  you.  But  seeing  me  and  lis¬ 
tening  to  you,  I  don’t  see  why  she  can’t  be 
landed.’ 

“‘By  you?’  says  I. 

“‘By  me,’  says  Fergus. 

“Well,  Fergus  and  the  duenna,  Francesa, 
attended  to  the  details.  And  one  night  they 
fetched  me  a  long  black  cloak  with  a  high 
collar,  and  led  me  to  the  house  at  midnight. 
I  stood  by  the  window  in  the  patio  until  I 
heard  a  voice  as  soft  and  sweet  as  an  angel’s 
whisper  on  the  other  side  of  the  bars.  I 
could  see  only  a  faint,  white-clad  shape  in- 
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side;  and  true  to  Fergus,  I  pulled  the  collar 
of  my  cloak  high  up,  for  it  was  July,  in  the 
wet  season,  and  the  nights  were  chilly.  And, 
smothering  a  laugh  as  I  thought  of  the 
tongue-tied  Fergus,  I  began  to  talk. 

“Well,  sir,  I  talked  an  hour  at  the  Seftorita 
Anabela.  I  say  ‘at,’  because  it  was  not 
‘with.’  Now  and  then  she  would  say:  ‘Oh, 
Senor,’  or  ‘Now,  ain’t  you  foolin’?’  or  ‘I 
know  you  don’t  mem  that,’  and  such  things 
as  women  will  when  they  are  being  rightly 
courted.  Both  of  us  knew  English  and  Span¬ 
ish;  so  in  two  languages  I  tried  to  win  the 
heart  of  the  lady  for  my  friend  Fergus.  But 
for  the  bars  to  the  window  I  could  have  done 
it  in  one.  At  the  end  of  the  hour  she  dis¬ 
missed  me  and  gave  me  a  big,  red  rose.  I 
handed  it  over  to  Fergus  when  I  got  home. 

“For  three  weeks  every  third  or  fourth 
night  I  impersonated  my  friend  in  the  patio  at 
the  window  of  Senorita  Anabela.  At  last  she 
admitted  that  her  heart  w-as  mine,  and  spoke 
of  having  seen  me  every  afternoon  when  she 
drove  in  the  plaza.  It  was  Fergus  she  had 
seen,  of  course.  But  it  was  my  talk  that  won 
her.  Suppose  Fergus  had  gone  there  and 
tried  to  make  a  hit  in  the  dark  with  his 
beauty  all  invisible,  and  not  a  word  to  say 
for  himself! 

“On  the  last  night  she  promised  to  be 
mine — that  is,  Fergus’s.  And  she  put  her 
hand  between  the  bars  for  me  to  kiss.  I  be¬ 
stowed  the  kiss  and  took  the  news  to  Fergus. 

“‘You  might  have  left  that  for  me  to  do,’ 
says  he. 

“‘That’ll  be  your  job  hereafter,’  says  I. 
‘Keep  on  doing  that  and  don’t  try  to  talk. 
Maybe  after  she  thinks  she’s  in  love  she 
won’t  notice  the  difference  between  real  con¬ 
versation  and  the  inarticulate  sort  of  droning 
that  you  give  forth.’ 

“Now’,  I  had  never  seen  Senorita  Anabela. 
So  the  ne.xt  day  Fergus  asks  me  to  walk 
with  him  through  the  plaza  and  view  the 
daily  promenade  and  exhibition  of  Oratama 
society,  a  sight  that  had  no  interest  for  me. 
But  I  went;  and  children  and  dogs  took  to 
the  banana  groves  and  mangrove  swamps 
as  soon  as  they  had  a  look  at  my  face. 

“‘Here  she  comes,’  said  Fergus,  twirling 
his  mustache — ‘  the  one  in  white,  in  the  open 
carriage  with  the  black  horse.’ 

“  I  looked,  and  felt  the  ground  rock  under 
my  feet.  For  Senorita  Anabela  Zamora  was 
the  most  beautiful  woman  in  the  world,  and 
the  only  one  from  that  moment  on,  so  far  as 
Judson  Tate  was  concerned.  I  saw  at  a 


glance  that  I  must  be  hers  and  she  mine  for¬ 
ever.  I  thought  of  my  face  and  nearly 
fainted;  and  then  I  thought  of  my  other  talents 
and  stood  upright  again.  And  I  had  been 
wooing  her  for  three  weeks  for  another  man ! 

“As  Senorita  Anabela ’s  carriage  rolled 
slow’ly  past,  she  gave  Fergus  a  long,  soft 
glance  from  the  comers  of  her  night-black 
eyes,  a  glance  that  would  have  sent  Judson 
Tate  up  into  heaven  in  a  rubber-tired  chariot. 
But  she  never  looked  at  me.  And  that 
handsome  man  only  ruffles  his  curls  and 
smirks  and  prances  like  a  lady-killer  at  my 
side. 

“‘What  do  you  think  of  her,  Judson?’ 
asks  Fergus,  with  an  air. 

“‘This  much,’  says  I.  ‘She  is  to  be  Mrs. 
Judson  Tate.  I  am  no  man  to  play  tricks 
on  a  friend.  So  take  your  warning.’ 

“I  thought  Fergus  would  die  laughing. 

“  ‘  Well,  well,  well,’  said  he,  ‘  you  old  dough¬ 
face!  Struck,  too,  are  you?  That’s  great! 
But  you’re  too  late.  Francesa  tells  me  that 
Analgia  talks  of  nothing  but  me,  day  and 
night.  Of  course,  I’m  awfully  obliged  to  you 
for  making  that  chin -music  to  her  of  evenings. 
But,  do  you  know.  I’ve  an  idea  that  I  could 
have  done  it  as  well  myself.’ 

“‘Mrs.  Judson  Tate,’  says  I.  ‘Don’t  for¬ 
get  the  name.  You’ve  had  the  use  of  my 
tongue  to  go  with  your  good  lodes,  my  boy. 
You  can’t  lend  me  your  looks;  but  hereafter 
my  tongue  is  my  own.  Keep  your  mind  on 
the  name  that’s  to  be  on  the  visiting  cards 
two  inches  by  three  and  a  half — “Mrs.  Judson 
Tate.”  That’s  all.’ 

“‘All  right,’  says  Fergus,  laughing  again. 
‘  I’ve  talked  with  her  father,  the  alcalde,  and 
he’s  willing.  He’s  to  give  a  baile  to-morrow 
evening  in  his  new  warehouse.  If  you  were 
a  dancing  man,  Jud,  I’d  expect  you  around 
to  meet  the  future  Mrs.  McMahan.’ 

“But  on  the  next  evening,  when  the  music 
was  playing  loudest  at  the  Alcalde  Zamora’s 
baile f  into  the  room  steps  Judson  Tate  in  new 
white  linen  clothes  as  if  he  were  the  biggest 
man  in  the  whole  nation,  which  he  was. 

“Some  of  the  musicians  jumped  off  the 
key  when  they  saw  my  face,  and  one  or  two 
of  the  timidest  sehoritas  let  out  a  screech  or 
two.  But  up  prances  the  alcalde  and  al¬ 
most  wipes  the  dust  off  my  shoes  with  his 
forehead.  No  mere  good  looks  could  have 
won  me  that  sensational  entrance. 

“‘I  hear  much,  Sehor  Zamora,’  says  I,  ‘of 
the  charm  of  your  daughter.  It  would  give 
me  great  pleasure  to  be  presented  to  her.’ 


I  REACHED  ACROSS  THE  COUNTER  AND  SEIZED  HIM  BY  THE  THROAT. 


“There  were  about  six  dozen  willow  rock-  son  Tate,  and  what  a  big  man  he  was,  and 
ing-chairs,  with  pink  tidies  tied  on  to  them,  the  big  things  he  had  done;  and  that  was  in 
arranged  against  the  walls.  In  one  of  them  my  favor.  But,  of  course,  it  was  some  shock 
sat  Seftorita  Anabela  in  white  Swiss  and  red  to  her  to  find  out  that  I  was  not  the  pretty 
slippers,  with  pearls  and  firefiies  in  her  hair,  man  that  had  been  pointed  out  to  her  as  the 
Fergus  was  at  the  other  end  of  the  room  try-  great  Judson.  And  then  I  took  the  Spanish 
ing  to  break  away  from  two  maroons  and  a  language,  which  is  better  than  English  for  cer- 
claybank  giii.  tain  purposes,  and  played  on  it  like  a  harp  of 

“The  alcalde  leads  me  up  to  Anabela  and  a  thousand  strings.  I  ranged  from  the  second 

presents  me.  When  she  took  the  first  look  G  below  the  staff  up  to  F-sharp  above  it.  I  set 

at  my  face  she  dropped  her  fan  and  nearly  my  voice  to  poetry,  art,  romance,  flowers,  and 
tum^  her  chair  over  from  the  shock.  But  moonlight.  I  repeated  some  of  the  verses 
I’m  used  to  that.  that  I  had  murmured  to  her  in  the  dark  at 

“I  sat  down  by  her  and  began  to  talk,  her  window;  and  I  knew  from  a  sudden  soft 
When  she  heard  me  speak  she  jumped,  and  sparkle  in  her  eye  that  she  recognized  in  my 

her  eyes  got  as  big  as  alligator  pears.  She  voice  the  tones  of  her  midnight  mysterious 

couldn’t  strike  a  balance  between  the  tones  wooer. 

of  my  voice  and  the  face  I  carried.  But  I  “Anyhow,  I  had  Fergus  McMahan  going, 
kept  on  talking  in  the  key  of  C,  which  is  the  Oh,  the  vocal  is  the  true  art — no  doubt  about 

ladies’  key;  and  presently  she  sat  still  in  her  that.  Handsome  is  as  handsome  palavers, 

chair  and  a  dreamy  look  came  into  her  eyes.  That’s  the  renovated  proverb. 

She  was  conang  my  way.  She  knew  of  Jud-  “I  took  Senorita  .\nabela  for  a  walk  in  the 
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lemon  grove  while  Fergus,  disfiguring  himself 
with  an  ugly  frown,  was  waltzing  with  the 
claybank  girl.  Before  we  returned  I  had 
permission  to  come  to  her  window  in  the 
patio  the  next  evening  at  midnight  and  talk 
some  more. 

“Oh,  it  was  easy  enough.  In  two  weeks 
Anabela  was  engaged  to  me,  and  Fergus  was 
out.  He  took  it  calm,  for  a  handsome  man, 
and  told  me  he  wasn’t  going  to  give  in. 

‘“Talk  may  be  all  right  in  its  place,  Jud- 
son,’  he  says  to  me,  ‘although  I’ve  never 
thought  it  worth  cultivating.  But,’  says 
he,  ‘to  expect  mere  words  to  back  up  suc¬ 
cessfully  a  face  like  yours  in  a  lady’s  good 
graces  is  like  e.xpecting  a  man  to  make  a 
square  meal  on  the  ringing  of  a  dinner-bell.’ 

“But  I  haven’t  begun  on  the  story  I  was 
going  to  tell  you  yet. 

“One  day  I  took  a  long  ride  in  the  hot 
sunshine,  and  then  took  a  bath  in  the  cold 
waters  of  a  lagoon  on  the  edge  of  the  town 
before  I’d  cooled  off. 

“That  evening  after  dark  I  called  at  the 
alcalde’s  to  see  Anabela.  I  was  calling  reg¬ 
ular  every  evening  then,  and  we  were  to  be 
married  in  a  month.  She  was  looking  like 
a  bulbul,  a  gazelle,  and  a  tea-rose,  and  her 
eyes  were  as  soft  and  bright  as  two  quarts  of 
cream  skimmed  off  from  the  milky  way. 
She  looked  at  my  rugged  features  without 
any  expression  of  fear  or  repugnance.  In- 
de^,  I  fancied  that  I  saw  a  look  of  deep  ad¬ 
miration  and  affection,  such  as  she  had  cast 
at  Fergus  on  the  plaza. 

“  I  sat  down,  and  op)ened  my  mouth  to  tell 
Anabela  what  she  loved  to  hear — that  she 
was  a  trust,  monopolizing  all  the  loveliness 
of  earth.  I  opened  my  mouth,  and  instead 
of  the  usual  vibrating  words  of  love  and  com¬ 
pliment,  there  came  forth  a  faint  wheeze  such 
as  a  baby  with  croup  might  emit.  Not  a 
word  —  not  a  syllable  —  not  an  intelligible 
sound.  I  had  caught  cold  in  my  lar>’ngeal 
regions  when  I  took  my  injudicious  bath. 

“For  two  hours  I  sat  trying  to  entertain 
Anabela.  She  talked  a  certain  amount,  but 
it  was  perfunctory  and  diluted.  The  nearest 
approach  I  made  to  sp>eech  was  to  formulate 
a  sound  like  a  clam  trying  to  sing  ‘A  Life  on 
the  Ocean  Wave,’  at  low  tide.  It  seemed 
that  Anabela’s  eyes  did  not  rest  upon  me  as 
often  as  usual.  I  had  nothing  with  which 
to  charm  her  ears.  We  look^  at  pictures 
and  she  played  the  guitar  occasionally,  very 
badly.  When  I  left,  her  pmrting  manner 
seemed  cool — or  at  least  thoughtful. 


“This  happened  for  five  evenings  consec¬ 
utively. 

“On  the  sixth  day  she  ran  away  with  Fer¬ 
gus  McMahan. 

“It  was  known  that  they  fled  in  a  sailing 
yacht  bound  for  Belize.  I  was  only  eight 
hours  behind  them  in  a  small  steamer  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Revenue  Department. 

“Before  I  sailed,  I  rushed  into  the  botica 
of  old  Manuel  Iquito,  a  half-breed  Indian 
druggist.  I  could  not  speak,  but  I  pointed 
to  my  throat  and  made  a  sound  like  escaping 
steam.  He  began  to  yawn.  In  an  hour,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  customs  of  the  country,  I  would 
have  been  waited  on.  I  reached  across  the 
counter,  seized  him  by  the  throat,  and  pointed 
again  to  my  own.  He  yawned  once  more, 
and  thrust  into  my  hand  a  small  bottle  con¬ 
taining  a  black  liquid. 

“‘Take  one  small  spoonful  every  two 
hours,’  says  he. 

“I  threw  him  a  dollar  and  skinned  for  the 
steamer. 

“  I  steamed  into  the  harbor  at  Belize  thir¬ 
teen  seconds  behind  the  yacht  that  Anabela 
and  Fergus  were  on.  They  started  for  the 
shore  in  a  dory  just  as  my  skiff  was  lowered 
over  the  side.  I  tried  to  order  my  sailormen 
to  row  faster,  but  the  sounds  died  in  my 
larynx  before  they  came  to  the  light.  Then 
I  thought  of  old  Iquito’s  medicine,  and  I  got 
out  his  bottle  and  took  a  swallow  of  it. 

“The  two  boats  landed  at  the  same  moment. 
I  walked  straight  up  to  Anabela  and  Fergus. 
Her  eyes  rested  upon  me  for  an  instant;  then 
she  turned  them,  full  of  feeling  and  confi¬ 
dence,  upon  Fergus.  I  knew  I  could  not 
speak,  but  I  was  desperate.  In  speech  lay  my 
only  hope.  I  could  not  stand  beside  Fergus 
and  challenge  comparison  in  the  way  of 
beauty.  Purely  involuntarily,  my  larynx  and 
epiglottis  attempted  to  repn^uce  the  sounds 
that  my  mind  was  calling  upon  my  vocal 
organs  to  send  forth. 

“To  my  intense  surprise  and  delight  the 
words  roiled  forth  beautifully  clear,  resonant, 
exquisitely  modulated,  full  of  power,  ex¬ 
pression,  and  long-repressed  emotion. 

“‘Senorita  Anabela,’  says  I,  ‘may  I  speak 
with  you  aside  for  a  moment?’ 

“You  don’t  want  details  about  that,  do 
you?  Thanks.  The  old  eloquence  had 
come  back,  all  right.  I  led  her  under  a  co- 
coanut  palm  and  put  my  old  verbal  spell  on 
her  again. 

“  ‘  Judson,’  says  she,  ‘when  you  are  talking 
to  me  I  can  hear  nothing  else — I  can  see 
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nothing  else — there  is  nothing  and  nobody  “Never,”  said  I.  “But  I  have  taken 
else  in  the  world  for  me.’  much  pleasure  in  your  story.  May  I  ask 

“Well,  that’s  about  all  of  the  story.  Ana-  after  Mrs.  Tate,  and  inquire  of  her  present 

bela  went  back  to  Oratama  in  the  steamer  health  and  whereabouts?” 

with  me.  I  never  heard  what  became  of  “Oh,  sure,”  said  Judson  Tate.  “We  are 
Fergus.  I  never  saw  him  any  more.  Ana-  living  in  Bergen  Avenue,  Jersey  City.  The 

bela  is  now  Mrs.  Judson  Tate.  Has  my  climate  down  in  Oratama  didn’t  suit  Mrs. 

storj'  bored  you  much?”  T.  I  don’t  suppose  you  ever  dissected  the 

“No,”  said  I.  “I  am  always  interested  arytenoid  cartilages  of  the  epiglottis,  did 

in  psychological  studies.  A  human  heart —  you?” 

and  esp)ecially  a  woman’s — is  a  wonderful  “Why,  no,”  said  I,  “I  am  no  surgeon.” 
thing  to  contemplate.”  “Pardon  me,”  said  Judson  Tate,  “but 

“  It  is,”  said  Judson  Tate.  “And  so  are  the  every  man  should  know  enough  of  anatomy 

trachea  and  the  bronchial  tubes  of  man.  and  therapeutics  to  safeguard  his  own  health. 

And  the  larynx,  too.  Did  you  ever  make  a  A  sudden  cold  may  set  up  capillary  bronchitis 

study  of  the  windpip)e?”  or  inflammation  of  the  pulmonary  vesicles. 
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which  may  result  in  a  serious  affection  of  the 
vocal  organs.” 

“Perhaps  so,”  said  1,  with  some  impa¬ 
tience;  “but  that  is  neither  here  nor  there. 
Speaking  of  the  strange  manifestations  of 
the  affection  of  women,  I - ” 

“Yes,  yes,”  interrupted  .Judson  Tate, 
“they  have  peculiar  ways.  But,  as  I  was 
going  to  tell  you.:  when  I  went  back  to  Ora- 
tama  I  found  out  from  Manuel  Iquito  what 
was  in  that  mixture  he  gave  me  for  my  lost 
voice.  I  told  you*  how  quick*  it  cured  me. 
He  made  that  stuff  from  the  chuchula  plant. 
Now,  look  here.” 

Judson  Tate  drew  an  oblong,  white  paste¬ 
board  box  from  bis  pocket. 

“For  any  cough,”, he  said,  “or  cold,  or 
hoarseness,  or  bronchial  affection  whatsoever, 
I  have  here  the  greatest  remedy  in  the  world. 
You  see  the  formula  printed  on  the  box. 
Each  tablet  contains  licorice,-  2  grains;  bal¬ 
sam  tolu,  -j^  grain;  oil  of  anise,  f*);  of  a  minim; 

of  tar,  of  a  minim  ;''oleo-resin  of  cu- 
bebs,  of  a  minim;  fluid  extract  of  chu¬ 
chula,  iV  of  ^  minim. 

“I  am  in  New  York,”  went  on  Judson 
Tate,  “for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  com¬ 
pany  to  market  the  greatest  remedy  for  throat 
affections  ever  discovered.  At  present  I  am 
introducing  the  lozenges  in  a  small  way.  I 
have  here  a  box  containing  four  dozen, 
which  1  am  selling  for  the  small  sum  of  flfty 
cents.  If  you  are  suffering - ” 

I  got  up  and  went  away  without  a  word. 
I  walked  slowly  up  to  the  little  park  near  my 
hotel,  leaving  Judson  Tate  alone  with  his 
conscience.  My  feelings  were  lacerated.  He 


had  poured  gently  upon  me  a  story  that  I 
might  have  used.  There  was  a  little  of  the 
breath  of  life  in  it,  and  some  of  the  synthetic 
atmosphere  that  passes,  when  cunningly  tink¬ 
ered,  in  the  marts.  And,  at  the  last  it  had 
proven  to  be  a  commercial  pill,  deftly  coated 
with  the  sugar  of  fiction.  The  worst  of  it 
was  that  I  could  not  offer  it  for  sale.  Ad¬ 
vertising  departments  and  counting-rooms 
look  down  ujjon  me.  And  it  would  never 
do  for  the  literary.  Therefore  I  sat  upon  a 
btnch  with  other  disappointed  ones  until  my 
eyelids  drooj>ed. 

I  went  to  my  room,  and,  as  my  custom  is, 
read  for  an  hour  stories  in  my  favorite  mag¬ 
azines.  This  was  to  get  my  mind  back  to 
art  again. 

And  as  I  read  each  story,  I  threw  the  mag¬ 
azines  sadly  and  hopelessly,  one  by  one, 
upon  the  floor.  Elach  author,  without  one 
exception  to  bring  balm  to  my  heart,  wrote 
liltingly  and  sprightly  a  story  of  some  par¬ 
ticular  make  of  motor-car  that  seemed  to 
control  the  spaikii^-plug  of  his  genius. 

And  when  the  k^t  one  was  hurled  from 
me  I  took  heart.  ' 

“  If  readers  can  -swaUow  so  many  propri¬ 
etary  automobiles,”  I  said  to  myself,  “they 
ought  not  to  strain  at  one  of  Tate’s  Com¬ 
pound  Magic  Chuchula  Bronchial  Lozenges.” 

And  so  if  you  see  this  story  in  print  you 
will  understand  that  business  is  business, 
and  that  if  Art  gets  very  far  ahead  of 
Commerce,  she  will  have  to  get  up  and 
hustle. 

I  may  as  well  add,  to  make  a  clean  job  of 
it,  that  you  can’t  buy  the  chuchula  plant  in 
the  drug  stores. 


The  Turn  of  the  Year 

By  ARTHUR  STRINGER 

The  pines  shake  and  the  winds  wake. 

And  the  dark  waves  crowd  the  sky-line! 

The  birds  fly  out  on  a  troubled  sky; 

The  widening  road  lies  white  and  long. 

And  the  page  is  turned. 

And  the  world  is  tired! 

So  I  want  no  more  of  tw-ilight  sloth. 

And  I  want  no  more  of  resting. 

And  of  all  the  earth  I  ask  no  more 
Than  the  green  sea,  the  great  sea. 

The  long  road,  the  white  road. 

And  a  change  of  life  to-day! 


children-ofthe-longago 

BY-VANCE-THOMFSON 


ROUGH  field,  yellow  a  tailor,  singing  a  song  about  herself — “la 
with  whin-flowers,  then  belle  Marguerite.”  Her  small  brother  lay  on 
fV  a  plantation  of  ancient  his  stomach  near-by  and  drummed  his  heels 
trees,  and,  beyond,  the  together.  Theennuiof  life  was  upon  him.  He 

— Vy  little  river,  with  an  old  had  been  about  everything  that  afternoon — 

flat-bottomed  boat  nosing  the  bank.  ^  There  soldier  and  pirate,  brigand  and  chauffeur; 
were  three  of  the  Wise  Folk  sitting  there  one  he  had  been  even,  for  a  while,  the  King  of 

afternoon.  One  of  them  was  nine  years  old.  Lilliput,  what  time  I  lay  a  furious,  helpless 

She  had  yellow  hair  and  her  eyes  were  the  Gulliver,  tied  up  with  grass.  All  these  things 

color  of  a  bee.  She  had  woven  herself  belt  and  Jack  had  enjoyed  immensely  for  the  time 

bracelets  of  the  long  grass  that  grows  by  the  being.  It  was  easy  play.  All  he  had  to  do, 

river.  And  now  she  was  sitting  on  her  feet  like  for  instance,  when  he  was  a  pirate,  was  to 
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remember  what  piracy  our  eyes  and  Margaret 
really  was.  For  the  nor-  “  magicked  ”  us.  Three 
mal  boy  is  the  sum-total  times  she  repeated  certain 
of  his  race.  And  when  mystic  words  known  to  all 
he  is  let  alone — when  the  Wise  Folk.  Tis  an 
the  Grown-ups  don’t  evident  fact  that  children 
bother — he  can  remem-  know  things,  remember 
ber  all  things  his  ances-  things,  long  ago  forgotten 
tors  have  been,  back  to  by  the  Grown-ups.  So 
the  yellow-toothed,  when  we  were  properly 
•  hairy,  vehement  thing  magicked  we  opened 
that  chattered  in  a  tree,  our  eyes  and  found  our- 
And  that  was  the  way  with  Jack.  Now,  selves  w'alkihg,  two  by  two,  in  a  narrow  street 
however,  the  weight  of  life  was  upon  him  that  led  to  an  open  garden  with  seven  trees 
— tedium  vita.  “I  want  to  do  someving  and  four  marble  seats  and  wide  paths  radi- 
else,”  he  said  gloomily;  “why  don’t  you  find  ating  from  a  fountain.  And  there  a  dozen 
someving  else?”  The  thiM  of  the  W'ise  children,  kilted  in  white  wool,  played  im- 
People  was  Jill,  a  two-year-old,  supple  and  memorial  games.  Had  it  not  b^n  for  the 
white  and  fat.  It  was  her  destiny  in  life  to  way  they  were  dressed,  I  do  not  think  we 
repeat  whatever  Jack  said  first;  she  added  should  have  known  that  we  were  in  the  Rome 
“somevin’  else”  and  grinned  cheerfully,  of  Augustus,  for  the  games  and  the  toys  were 
Whereupon  Margaret  stopped  singing  and  those  of  the  world  we  had  sailed  away  from 
said  gravely,  almost  reprovingly,  “Yes,  it  is  in  the  flat-bottomed  boat.  One  little  Roman 
time  you  found  something  else,  now.”  whipped  a  boxwood  top;  and  another  trun- 

(That  is  the  beautiful  thing  about  the  Wise  died  a  metal  hoop  hung  with  tiny  bells;  and  a 
Folk.  They  have  a  calm  conviction  that  third  rode  a  stick  with  a  horse’s  head.  Little 
everything  is  due  them.  This  belief  b  im-  Roman  giris  were  playing  hide-and-seek  among 
bedded  in  child  nature  as  a  triangle  is  in  a  the  ancient  trees.  No  one  paid  any  attention 
circle.  They  have,  rightly  enough,  an  in-  to  us;  indeed,  we  had  been  so  well  magicked 
stinctive  feeling  that  they  are  superior  to  the  that  they  could  neither  see  nor  hear  us.  Jack 
Grown-ups;  so  they  order  them  about  and  tagged  after  a  young  Roman  who  was  driv- 
claim  what  is  due.)  ing  a  team  of  mice  hitched  to  a  little  wagon 

“All  right,  something  else!”  I  said,  and  lay  of  wood.  He  saw  delightful  possibilities  of 
on  my  back  and  thought  darkly.  The  Wise  trouble  in  that  game.  The  rest  of  us  sat  down 
Folk  respected  the  operation.  At  last  I  an-  soberiy  and  watched  the  hide-and-se^kers. 
nounced:  “We’ll  go  to  Rome.”  ’Twas  the  same  way  we  had  played  it  %  the 

“Rome?”  Jack  said  dubiously,  and  Jill  river.  One  little  girl  covered  her  eyes  with 
echoed  “  Wome  ?  ”  and  grinned.  her  hands  and  waited  until  the  others  were  hid 

But  I  insisted.  I  knew  what  I  was  talking  away;  thenshe  shouted  “Ready!”  and  darted 
about.  Anything  may  happen  in  Rome!  about  trying  to  discover  them  and  “tag” 
’Tis  a  strange  place!  (Once  I  was  smoking  them  before  they  could  reach  “home.”  We 
a  cigar  in  the  Colosseum,  when  night  fell;  knew  that  game,  and  we  watched  it  with  ap- 
suddenly  the  silence  was  tom  by  the  noise  of  proval;  we  might  have  been  sitting  there  yet 
trumpets,  and  a  cohort  of  skeletons  in  gilded  if  Jack  had  not  appeared,  breathless  and 
chariots  came  rushing  by  with  screams  of  stammering  with  excitement. 


triumph;  behind  the  chariots  hung 
broken  weapons  and  fading  laurel 
leaves  and  crowns.  In  dust  and 
windy  speed  they  passed,  and,  for 
a  moment,  Rome  triumphed  once 
again;  then  in  the  Colosseum  there 
was  only  darkness,  and  silence  fell.) 

Anything  may  happen  in  Rome. 
So  we  set  out.  We  climbed  into 
the  flat-bottomed  boat  and  pushed 
it  out  into  the  stream  to  the  length 
of  the  rusty  chain.  Then  we  shut 


“Vat  boy  is  goin’  home,”  he  said; 
“hur^r-ry!  hur-r-iy!” 

He  set  off  running  and  of  course 
we  followed.  Jill  grinned  in  ber 
placid  way,  but  Margaret’s  face 
was  darii  with  care. 

“If  Jack  gets  lost  or  gets  ‘un- 
magicked’  or  something.  I’ll  never 
dare  to  face  my  kind  parents,”  she 
said.  “Oh,  do  keep  up  with  him!” 
So  we  ran.  Jack’s  blue  and  white 
sailor  suit  was  just  disappearing 
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under  the  portico  of  a  brick  house  with  a  big 
wooden  upper  story.  There  wxre  some  bigger 
children — half  Grown-ups  of  twelve  and  thir¬ 
teen — playing  “court”  under  the  portico;  at 
least  that  is  what  it  looked  like,  for  there  were 
a  prisoner  and  a  judge  and  a  lanky  boy  mak¬ 
ing  a  sf)eech;  but  of  course  we  couldn’t  stop 
to  listen.  J ack  had  followed  the  mouse-driver 
into  a  big  open  courtyard  beyond  and — for¬ 
getting  he  was  magicked — had  squatted  down 
by  his  side  and  joined  in  a  game  of  marbles. 
’Twas  played  with  nuts,  but  ’twas  the  same 
game  the  little  Italian  children  play  to-day 
with  marbles.  And  this  was  the  way  of  it. 
The  mouse-driver  had  drawn  a  triangle  on  the 
ground;  like  this: 


On  the  first  line  he  had  placed  two  nuts,  on 
the  second  three,  on  the  others  four  and  five. 
Then  he  knelt  down  a  yard  away 
from  the  apex  of  the  triangle,  and 
shot  a  nut  out  of  his  curled  fore¬ 
finger.  Now  his  object  was  to  roll 
the  nut  across  as  many  lines  as 
possible  without  sending  it  out  of 
the  triangle.  If  he  pas^  the  first 
line  he  gained  two  nuts,  while  if  he 
passed  all  the  lines  he  won  all  the 
nuts.  Jack  watched  him  try  it  three 
times.  Then  when  the  nuts  were 
nicely  arranged  he  stepp)ed  in  ahead 
of  the  mouse-driver  and  fired  away. 

Of  course  that  Roman  boy  couldn’t 
see  Jack.  There  were  several  rea¬ 
sons.  In  the  first  place  Jack  was 
magicked.  In  the  second  place,  this  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  Rome  of  Augustus — inde^ 
’twas  in  the  atrium  of  that  great  orator 
Asinius  Pollio — and  Jack  couldn’t  possi¬ 
bly  be  bom  for  some  two  thousand  years. 
Anyway,  those  are  reasons  enough  why  the 
mouse-driver  couldn’t  see  him.  What  he  did 
see  was  a  nut  that  lifted  itself  in  the  air  and 
was  shot  by  an  invisible  thumb  and  fore¬ 
finger  straight  into  the  triangle,  driving  the 
well-ordered  nuts  to  right  and  left  like  nine¬ 
pins.  Roman  as  he  was,  he  started  up  with  a 
scream  that  echoed  round  the  atrium.  All 
in  a  second  a  black  slave  in  a  white  shirt  came 


running,  and  the  great  orator  thrust  his  head 
out  of  a  wooden  window  and  roared.  Jack, 
like  all  other  boys,  has  plenty  of  courage  if  you 
give  him  time  to  think  it  over,  but  this  was  far 
too  abrupt.  He  dived  at  Margaret  for  pro¬ 
tection  and  we  swept  him  out  into  the  street. 
There  Margaret  shook  him  and  threatened 
to  unmagic  him  and  send  him  home  if  he  let 
go  her  hand  once;  only  Jill  was  unperturbed 
— she  grinned  cheerfully  and  said:  “I  thaw  a 
bwack  man.” 

Of  course  after  that  we  were  very  careful. 
W'e  even  talked  in  whispers,  though  that  was 
perfectly  ridiculous,  as  nobody  could  hear  us, 
because  we  shouldn’t  be  bom  for  thousands  of 
years.  There  was  a  toy-shop,  I  remember, 
at  a  comer,  near  a  big,  oblong  space  that 
Margaret  said  w'as  a  fomm.  The  little  street 
going  by  the  front  of  the  shop  was  called  the 
Vicus  Tuscus,  but  why  it  was  called  that  we 
couldn’t  find  out.  It  was  narrow  and  shady 
and  many  people  w’alked  there.  It  was  hard 
work  dodging  them,  for  we  didn’t  dare  let  go 
hands.  There  were  W’omen  with  flowers  in 
their  hair,  who  smiled  at  the  old  senators; 
and  there  were  young  men  in  loose  togas 
coming  from  the  baths;  and  slaves  in  brown 
robes;  and  philosophers  in  sandals, 
and  water  -  sellers,  and  boys  who 
pretended  to  read  the  circus  adver¬ 
tisements  on  the  pillars.  Then  there 
was  the  shop  with  an  awning  of 
light  cloth,  and  rows  upon  rows  of 
dolls,  lying  down  or  sitting  up  or 
hanging  by  the  hair.  ’Twas  won¬ 
derful.  Some  of  the  dolls  looked 
like  the  old  senators  and  some  like 
the  women  with  garlands  of  flowers. 
And  some  could  bend  their  knees 
and  elbows;  and  some  had  legs  like 
matches.  Those  with  real  hair,  and 
eyes  made  wdth  bits  of  blue  sea- 
shell,  were  so  beautiful  they  made 
Margaret’s  heart  ache;  she  called  them 
“  motherless  darlings.”  Jill  of  course  only 
stood  on  her  fat  legs  and  grinned.  That’s 
her  way,  and  there’s  really  no  use  in  mag- 
icking  her.  There  was  one  doll,  with  corn- 
color^  hair  and  a  red  Phrygian  cap,  that 
looked  so  much  like  Margaret  that  Jack  and 
I  winked  at  each  other.  He  still  felt  rather 
angry  about  the  shaking  (but  after  all  if  a 
fellow’s  sister  can’t  shake  him  for  his  soul’s 
good,  who  can?);  however,  he  said:  “You 
can  r-r-reach  it — nip  it  for-r-r  her-r-r!” 

(Jack  has  the  rolliest  “r’s”  to  be  found  out 
of  Scotland.) 
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into  the  big  space  that  Margaret  insists  was 
the  Forum  Vetus.  There  Jill  sat  down  with¬ 
out  warning,  beat  her  knees  together,  and 
wailed:  “I  want  my  milk!  I  want  my  muv- 
ver — O  muwer!”  So,  regretfully,  Margaret 
unmagicked  us.  Three  times  she  said  the 
mystic  words  backwards;  and  lo,  we  were 
sitting  in  the  flat-bottomed  boat  by  the  bank 
of  the  little  river  in  far-away  Normandy. 

Jill  rubbed  the  tears  out 
of  her  eyes  and  repeat- 
ed:  “I  want  my  milk! 
I  want  my  milk!”  The 
■t '  U-  *.:- rest  of  us  looked  at  one 
5  another  and  pretended 

W  been  dreaming 

^  indeed  we  might 
have  been  had  it  not 
been  for  the  Roman  doll 
■;>:  the  com  -  colored 

hair  and  the  Phrygian 
cap  and  the  eyes  like 
Margaret’s  eyes  —  and 
hers  are  the  color  of  a 
^  bee.  There  was  no 

■2-C^:^  r?*^v — ^  dream  about  that.  You 

never  saw  a  dream  that 
moved  its  arms  and 
PV  that 

^ ^  would  curl.  We  made 

a  bed  for  the  doll 
in  the  locker  of  the  boat;  for  w’e  thought 
it  just  as  well  not  to  take  it  up  to  the 
house  yet — Grown-ups  ask  such  silly  ques¬ 
tions. 


I  nodded  back  approval  of  petty  larceny. 
But  the  shopkeeper  was  leaning  against  the 
door-post,  cutting,  his  finger-nails  with  a  little 
knife.  He  was  a  big,  fat  man  in  a  daric  tunk, 
and  looked  as  though  he  loved  his  property. 
Moreover,  we  hadn’t  sight-seen  round  the 
shop  yet.  There  were  all  kinds  of  gay- 
colored  balls,  hard-stuffed  with  feathers  so 
they  would  bounce  divinely;  there  were  tops 
and  swings  and  hoops. 

There  were  beds  and 
couches  and  tables  for 
dolls;  there 


were  toy  ^ 

chariots,  and  whistles 
made  to  look  like  wolves  ^  ^ 

and  pigs  and  cocks  and  ^  ' 

horses;  there  were  jump-  ik¬ 

ing -jacks  and  wooden  ^ 

Roman  soldiers;  there  7 

were  “jacks ” — only  they  *  b 

were  made  of  bones 
from  the  feet  of  sheep. 

Then  the  rattles  and 
drums - 

As  we  stepped  out  past 

the  toyman.  Jack  nudged - ^  ;:ij? 

me  and  pointed  to  the 

doll  that  looked  like  '  '  ( 

Margaret. 

“Nick  it!”  he  said,  < 

and  because  I  subtly 
knew  he  meant  it  for  a  peace-offering — and 
anyway  it  was  two  thousand  years  ago  and  I 
wasn’t  bom  yet — I  turned  petty  larcenist  and 
nicked  it.  Then  we  ran;  and  we  came  out 


course  that  w'as  only  our  with  a  wooden  crocodile  that  opened  and 
first  journey.  There  were  shut  its  awful,  crimson  jaws — and  cracked  nuts 
many  others.  Oftener  than  like  mad.  I  might  as  well  confess  though, 
sK3  not  W’e  left  Jill  at  home.  She  that  no  matter  how  potent  the  magic  is — 
was  a  mere  child — aged  two  and  Margaret’s  was  the  best  and  strongest 
— and  no  matter  how  severely  you  magicked  white  magic  ever  made — there  must  be  one 
her,  she’d  spoil  every’thing  by  howling  for  of  the  magicked  who  knows  just  where  lo  go 
milk  and  “  muwer”  at  most  inopportune  and  what  to  see.  Now  I  happened  to  be  that 
times.  There  never  was  such  an  appetite  one  who  knew  where  logo,  lliat  was  because 
as  Jill’s.  She’d  turn  the  Appian  road  into  a  during  a  shameful  period  of  my  life  I  was  a 
milky  way.  Margaret  and  Jack  and  I,  how-  Grown-up  and  foolrf  my  time  away  on  books 
ever,  magicked  ourselves  into  all  sorts  of  instead  of  playing  reasonable  games  with  the 
places — why,  once  we  sat  with  little  Tahoser,  Wise  Folk.  So  I  knew  many  things.  For 
the  daughter  of  the  High  Priest  Petamunoph  instance,  how  ghoulish  Grown-ups  had  gone 
in  far-away  Egypt,  and  played  for  a  long  lime  down  into  the  ancient  tombs  of  Egypt  and 
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found  a  little  girl  wrapped  in  world-old  cere¬ 
ments.  (So  long  ago  she  lived  that  then  the 
sunlight  in  which  we  walk  had  not  yet  started 
upon  its  journey  toward  the  earth.)  And 
b^ide  the  little  girl  they  found  a  mirror  of 
metal  and  ivory  rings  and  all  her  toys.  There 
was  her  ball;  and  beside  it  a  little  jumping- 
jack,  dressed  like  a  fisherman,  and  a  quaint 
wooden  doll,  draped  in  a  yellow  linen  dress — 
a  familiar  little  doll,  for 
the  paint  has  been  kissed 
off  the  cheeks  and  one 
wooden  foot  has  been 
broken  and  mended 
again.  That  was  why 
we  magicked  ourselves 
to  Egv’pt — to  play  with 
the  little  daughter  of  the 
High  Priest  and  with  her 
crocodile  and  her  doll 
and  a  wonderful  rattle 
with  a  head  of  lapis 
lazuli.  And  unless  I  had 
known  of  these  things 
beforehand,  how  could 
we  have  found  them? 

Every  holiday,  of 
course,  I  had  to  discover 
something  new.  It  was 
not  always  easy,  for  the 
musty  old  historians  — 
they  are  all  on  the  bookshelves  yonder  in 
Latin  and  Greek — never  took  the  trouble 
to  write  about  children.  Read  them  from 
one  end  to  the  other  and  you  will  come  to 
the  absurd  conclusion  that  the  affairs  of  that 
old  world  were  carried  on  solely  for  Grown¬ 
ups.  What  the  Wise  Folk  said  to  one  an¬ 
other;  what  games  they  played;  what  toys 
— with  inquiring  wisdom — they  broke;  what 
perils  they  faced  in  dark  comers  of  the 
nurseiy — there  is  hardly  a  word  of  all  this. 
Fortunately  the  artists,  who  never  quite  grow 
away  from  the  Wise  Folk,  painted  and  carved 
these, things  for  us.  They  are  recorded  in 
terra-cotta.  And  then  those  sad  little  tombs 
of  the  Wise  Folk,  whose  very  dust  has  van¬ 
ished,  have  given  up  their  secrets.  See,  here 
is  a  tiny  ivory’  alphabet.  They  laid  it  beside 
their  little  man  in  his  tomb,  with  his  lead 
centurions  and  his  toy  buckler.  And  I  know 
another  child  who  played  at  “priest,”  as 
children  play  “church”  in  these  days;  in  his 
box  of  toys  were  found  miftiature  statues  of 
the  divinities,  miniature  oxen  and  sheep, 
miniature  knives  for  the  sacrifice;  and  there, 
too,  was  a  terra-cotta  pig  that  made  a  noise 


when  he  blew  through  it — perhaps  to  summon 
the  faithful.  Childhood  has  always  been  the 
same.  The  Wise  Folk  are  the  eternal  con¬ 
servatives.  The  baby’s  rattle  is  primeval. 
And  what  games  were  played  in  Babylon  are 
played  to-day  in  Omaha — the  top  spins  and 
the  ball  bounds. 

There  was  one  fair  custom  of  old.  Toys 
were  cheap  or  costly,  but  they  were  all  marked 
with  the  good  workman’s 
fancy,  for  machine-made 
things  did  not  exist;  so 
each  toy — doll  or  drum, 
sistrum,  or  floating  duck 
— was  stamped  with  in¬ 
dividuality.  Now  the 
kindly  Grown  -  up  had 
the  toys  of  his  tiny  son 
or  daughter  reproduced 
in  miniature  in  silver  or 
lead;  and  these  dainty  re¬ 
productions  of  the  child’s 
toys  were  hung  (like  ban¬ 
gles)  on  a  necklace  which 
was  worn  all  day.  Do 
you  know  what  purpose 
it  served?  Margaret  and 
Jack  and  I  found  out  one 
afternoon  when  we  were 
magicking  in  Athens. 
There  was  rumor  of  a 
lost  child.  And  the  town-crier,  jangling  a 
mighty  rattle,  halted  and  cried  aloud — not  a 
description  of  the  Lost  One,  but  a  list  of  the 
toy  images  she  had  worn  on  her  necklace. 
They  found  her  and  comforted  her  with  white 
figs.  (The  name  of  that  lost  child  was  Pa¬ 
laestra,  and  Plautus  wrote  one  of  his  hundred 
and  twenty  plays  about  her.) 

Eternal  conservatives — here  is  a  painted  ser¬ 
pent  and  the  mask  of  that  bogey  man,  Orestes, 
that  a  Greek  boy  played  with  before  there 
was  any  Christmas  in  the  world;  and  here 
are  his  toy  hatchet,  the  cutting  edge  dented 
deep  in  desperate  play;  a  mule  with  panniers, 
a  scorpion  in  paint^  wood,  clay  pigs  and 
horses  and  birds  out  of  what  Ark  I  know  not. 
You  see  the  Wise  Folk  who  go  back  into  that 
antique  world  would  feel  quite  at  home,  for 
nothing  has  really  changed  for  them.  Why, 
one  afternoon  Margaret,  Jack,  and  I  met  a 
band  of  barefoot  children  singing  through  the 
Athenian  streets.  It  had  been  St.  Basil’s  day 
when  we  magicked  ourselves,  so  it  must  have 
been  in  the  spring.  Each  of  the  barefoot 
youngsters  held  in  his  hand  a  wooden  swallow. 
’Twas  a  curious  toy  with  a  hollow  handle  in 
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which  was  a  wheel;  round  the 
wheel  ran  a  string  which  flut¬ 
tered  the  swallow’s  wings. 
Shouting  and  whirling  the  wo^- 
en  birds,  they  trooped  along.  At 
each  door  they  paused  and  sang: 

“  She  comes,  she  comes,  the  swallow. 

The  messenser  of  Spring; 

White  on  the  belly 

Black  on  back  and  wing.” 

“They  are  like  the  Christmas 
waits,”  said  Margaret. 

And  always  they  laughed  and 
shouted:  “Here  is  the  swallow! 
Spring  has  come!  Rejoice,  re¬ 
joice!  Give  us  fried  nuts-^or 
we  have  come  to  tell  you  Spring 
is  here!  Our  swallow  promises 
you  much  wane  and  oil.  Give 
us  a  tart  for  the  swallow' — a 
roasted  cake  for  the  swallow 
who  brings  back  the  Spring!” 

So  with  nuts  and  cakes  they 
went  their  way.  (The  Scottish 
children  play  that  game  to-day; 
once  a  year  when  hogmenay 
comes  round.)  That  was  very 
interesting.  Another  day  we 
watched  the  girls  playing  cot- 
tabus,  which  is  the  prettiest 
game  in  the  world,  as  we  saw  it 
played  by  slim  maidens.  They 
were  in  a  white  marble  court 
and  the  sunlight  fell  upon  them. 
There  was  a  queer  sky  over¬ 
head.  It  w:is  pale  and  blue  as 
Sheffield  steel.  Neither  Mar¬ 
garet  nor  I  can  ever  forget  the 
sky  or  the  marble  court  or  the 
sunlight  on  the  slim  girls;  and 
when  we  are  Grown-ups  and 
learn  to  paint  we  shall  make 
a  picture  of  it.  Esp>ecially  of 
Kinn^.  For  she  had  sea-colored 
eyes  and  copper-colored  hair; 
and  she  wore  a  short  white 
chiton  and  had  laid  aside  the 
outer  garment  which  Margaret 
told  me  was  a  chlanis;  and  per¬ 
haps  it  was.  I  think  Kinn^  was 
ten  years  old,  but  she  was  play¬ 
ing  at  cottabus  in  order  to  find 
out  if  some  Greek  lad  loved  her 
true.  This  is  the  way  it  was: 
There  was  a  small  statue  of  Eros 
standing  upon  a  white  pillar. 


Above  him  was  suspended  a  sil¬ 
ver  balance,  one  scale  being  ex¬ 
actly  over  the  mocking  bronze 
head.  Now  Kinn^,  standing 
quite  five  feet  away,  filled  a 
wine-cup  and  threw  the  wine  so 
that  it  struck  the  balance  and 
bore  it  down  till  it  touched  the 
head  of  Eros.  Then  Kinn^ 
screamed  with  delight  and  the 
other  girls  cried:  “He  is  true  to 
you,  O  Kinn^!  Praise  be  to 
Eros!” 

“Praise  be  to  Eros!”  Kinnd 
repeated. 

“And  here,  O  Kinn^,  is  the 
prize  you  have  won  by  your  skill 
and  good  fortune.”  The  girl 
who  said  that  had  black  eyes 
and  red  lips;  laughing,  she  gave 
Kinn^  the  prize.  ’Twas  a  tiny 
amber  monkey,  with  his  thumb 
in  his  mouth.  (He  grins  at  me 
from  a  corner  of  the  inkstand  as 
I  w’rite,  for  a  French  archeologist 
found  him  in  Kinn^’s  tomb — 
the  amber  monkey  —  and  be¬ 
cause  I  was  there  when  she  won 
it  at  cottabus,  he  kindly  gave 
it  to  me.) 

Very  marvelous  were  the  toys 
of  Kinn^.  She  showed  them  to 
us  that  day,  though  she  thought 
she  was  quite  alone.  There  were 
mechanical  toys  ;  Margaret 
called  them  “eolipyles”; — the 
Wise  Folk  know  these  things. 
One  of  them  was  a  copper  vase, 
with  a  long  thin  neck  sticking 
straight  up  in  the  air;  when 
Kinn^  put  it  on  the  fire,  the 
water  boiled  and  the  steam  came 
up  through  the  neck  and  atop  of 
it  a  light  ball  danced  the  mad¬ 
dest  dance  imaginable.  And 
there  was  a  w'ooden  dove;  it  had 
to  be  wound  up  and  then  it  flew 
round  the  room  and  clicked  its 
wings  as  it  flew.  What  we  liked 
best  were  the  ivory  toys.  Above 
all,  the  ivory  chariot,  so  wee,  so 
w'ee — a  fly  could  have  covered  it 
with  his  wings.  (Shakespeare 
might  have  given  it  to  Queen 
Mab.)  That  was  the  day — or 
perhaps  it  was  another  lime — it 
rained  in  Athens;  so,  because 
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Margaret  had  promised  to  be 
careful  of  her  new  hat  with  the 
green  ribbons  and  leaves,  we  ran 
for  shelter.  There  were  a  lot  of 
boys  going  that  way.  They 
were  bare-legged,  sandaled  little 
fellows;  over  their  chitons  they 
wore  short  round  cloaks  and  on 
their  heads  they  had  big,  broad- 
rimmed  hats  like  sombreros. 
They  were  all  talking  at  once, 
but  not  very  loud.  And  they 
kept  looking  at  a  bigger  boy 
with  eyes  full  of  respect.  They 
went  into  a  kind  of  temple — a 
small  one — and  we  dodged  after 
them.  There  was  a  priest,  too, 
who  had  word  with  the  bigger 
boy,  but  his  Greek  was  so  bad 
we  couldn’t  make  out  what  he 
said.  At  last  the  bigger  boy 
strode  manfully  up  to  a  white 
divinity  in  marble,  who,  by  the 
winged  hat  and  winged  heels, 
we  knew  to  be  the  roguish  god 
Hermes;  and  very  distinctly  the 
boy  said: 

“I  am  Philokles,  O  Hermes, 
and  I  consecrate  to  thee  my  re¬ 
bounding  ball,  my  loud-sound¬ 
ing  rattle,  the  jack-stones  I  liked 
so  well,  my  swift-going  top,  all 
the  toys  of  my  childhood.” 

At  the  god’s  feet  he  laid  his 
toys  and  went  away — a  Grown¬ 
up.  And  this  seemed  very  sad, 
even  .when  it  had  become  quite 
familiar  to  us.  We  knew  that 
Philokles  had  gone  out  of  our 
magic  world  forever.  Such 
things  happened  more  than 
once.  Once  upon  a  time  Mar¬ 
garet  and  I  walked  hand  in 
hand  down  an  avenue  of  pop¬ 
lars.  High  above  us  tower^  a 
mountain  of  white  marble;  be¬ 
low  us  was  a  sandy  shore,  yel¬ 
low  as  wrapping-paper,  and, 
beyond,  an  azure  sea  stretched 
away  to  Asia.  Somewhere  we 
heaM  young  voices,  chanting  a 
grave  song;  and  between  the 
tree-stems  white-clad  figures 
moved  like  shadows;  but  when 
we  came  to  the  place,  they  had 
vanished.  What  we  found  was  a 
shrine  of  Aphrodite,  and  at  her 


i 


a 


feet  were  spread  the  tiny  dresses 
of  a  doll.  And  the  votive  prayer 
read:  “O  Aphrodite,  do  not 
despise  the  purple  dresses  of  my 
dolls!  I,  Sappho,  consecrate  to 
thee  these  precious  offerings!” 

So  we  knew  that  we  had  come 
to  Lesbos  the  very  day  when 
Sappho  ceased  to  be  one  of  the 
W’ise  Folk  and  entered  the  ab¬ 
surd  Grown-up  world. 

Somehow  or  other  as  the  days 
went  by — for  school  interferes 
seriously  with  the  important 
business  of  life  —  our  magic 
seemed  to  lose  a  little  of  its  power. 
Jack  and  I  once  went  to  Sparta 
to  witness  a  tug-of-war. 

And  that  was  worth  while! 

Then  we  heard  them  talking 
about  something  they  called 
spharomachia.  Jack  thought 
that  meant  a  ball-battle,  so  we 
went  along.  It  turned  out  to  be 
football. 

The  girls  played,  too,  which 
disgusted  us  at  first,  for  girls  are 
useful  but  not  strong.  Then 
just  as  we  were  getting  warmed 
up  to  the  game — a  young  Spar¬ 
tan  with  a  fox  gnawing  at  his 
breast  had  made  a  stunning 
touchdown — just  at  that  mo¬ 
ment,  I  say,  something  snapped 
and  we  found  ourselves  back  in 
front  of  the  wood-fire  and  the 
old  chimney-place  in  Normandy 
— staring  at  each  other.  Jack  and 
I,  lik&idiots.  We  couldii’t  make 
out  what  had  happened  to  us. 
So  we  consulted  Margaret.  She 
said:  “Since  I’ve  begun  German 
I’m  not  so  good  a  magicker  as  I 
used  to  be.” 

Jack  said:  “  You  br-r-ung  us 
back  too  quick!” 

“What  if  I  couldn’t  have 
brought  you  back  at  all!  Think 
of  that !  What  if  the  magic  had 
stopped  short  while  you  were  in 
Sparta  and  you  could  never  come 
home  again  to  your  kind  and  gen¬ 
erous  parents  and  would  have  to 
stay  there  forever  and  ever - ” 

Jack  looked  serious. 

“And  of  course  none  of  the 
Spartans  could  see  you  because 
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you’d  still  be  a  magicked 
child,  and  they  couldn’t 
give  you  anything  to 
eat  and  you’d  starve 
away - ” 

These  awful  words 
^med  to  find  a  wav  to 
JUl’s  sense  of  trouble;  she 
flopped  down  in  her  firm 
and  sudden  manner  and 
knocked  her  knees  together  and  roared  for 
milk.  When  she  was  fed  and  her  grin  had 
reappeared,  we  considered  the  matter.  There 
was  a  great  deal  in  what  Margaret  had  said. 
Even  Jill  saw  that.  At  last  we  all  stood  up. 
Then  we  spun  round  on  our  heels  three  times 
— ^it  was  a  solemn  and  tragic  moment — ^and 
said  something  that  unmagicked  us  forever. 
Forever  and  ever.  And  we  shall  never  see  the 
mouse-driver  again,  nor  the  waits  who  sang 
the  song  of  the  swallow,  nor  Kinn^  with  the 


copper-colored  hair,  nor 
the  Lesbian  twilight — it 
was  stained  with  amber 
and  violet — through  which 
Sappho  fled  like  a  doe. 
Never  again.  Only  we 
shall  think  of  them  very 
often,  as  we  think  of  the 
other  Wise  Folk  we  have 
known  on  our  way  through 
the  world.  In  the  years,  perhaps.  Jack  will 
come  to  think  of  it  as  a  dream;  that  will  be 
when  he  is  a  Grown-up.  But  Margaret  and 
I — always  we  shall  know  better.  And  if  ever 
a  faint  doubt  comes  to  her,  she  will  go  to  the 
old  chest  of  drawers  in  the  Norman  nurseiy- 
and  take  out  a  yellow-haired  doll  in  a  red 
Phiygian  cap;  then  the  doubt  will  vanish; 
for  that  is  the  doll  we  nicked  in  Rome  (the 
shop  was  in  the  Vicus  Tuscus)  two  thousand 
years  ago,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus. 


ID 
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NLY  childhood  is  eternal. 
When  I  had  written  those 
words  I  laid  down  my  pen 
and  stared  into  the  wood 
fire;  a  minute  passed.  It  is 
strange,  when  you  come  to  think  of  it:  in  that 
minute  a  hundred  human 
beings  were  bom,  a  hun¬ 
dred  died;  the  calculation 
was  made  long  ago;  it  is 
exact;  in  one  hour  six 
thousand  corpses  fall  on 
your  way  through  life  and 
six  thousand  new  voices 
take  up  the  wistful  song  of  humanity.  Every 
hour  this  little  army  of  the  Wise  Folk  marches 
into  the  world.  I  had  never 
thought  of  it  that  way  be¬ 
fore.  So  it  marches  down 
the  road  of  the  years — ^with 
games  and  laughter,  with 
tears  and  cries  —  and 
crosses  the  frontier  of 
Grown-up-Land  and  b  lost 
from  sight  in  the  shadows. 
And  another  white  army 
follows  in  an  hour.  You 
can  hardly  make  out  where 


one  ends  and  the  other  Ijegins.  And  it  seems 
like  an  endless  procession,  ever-changing  and 
eternal — the  white  army  of  childhood,  ^me- 
times  magic  faUs  upon  them.  That  hap¬ 
pened  once  seven  hundred  years  ago.  There 
were  thou^nds  of  ver>’  small  children.  Some¬ 
thing  called  to  them  like 
the  voice  of  a  bird.  From 
Germany  and  Flanders 
and  France  they  set  out 
on  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
Savior’s  tomb  in  -  Jeru¬ 
salem.  Tiny  pilgrims 
they  were,  with  birchen 
staves  and  crosses  of  wooden  flowers;  liny 
pilgrims  in  white  garments.  They  filled  the 
road  like  a  swarm  of 
white  bees.  And  as  they 
marched  toward  the  sea 
— to  death  or  captivity — 
they  sang  the  songs  of 
Him  they  sought  in  far- 
off  Judea.  Now,  in  all 
hbtory  there  b  nothing  so 
inexplicable  as  thb  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Crusade.  It  has 
always  been  a  stumbling- 
block  to  the  historian;  it 
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is  a  dark  riddle  to  the  scientist;  to  the  theo¬ 
logian  it  is  a  divine  mystery.  Perhaps  after 
all  it  was  only  a  symbol  of  this  army  that 
marches  each  hour  down  the  way  of  the  world 
— the  army  of  those  who  march,  singing,  into 
the  captivity  of  Grown-up-Land. 

Only  childhood  is  eternal.  Only  the  Wise 
Folk  live  forever - 

Always  there  are  three  children  dreaming 
in  a  flat-bottomed  boat  on  the  river  or  yonder 
in  front  of  the  great  Norman  chimney-piece, 
and  what  they  dream  is  true.  Once  Margaret 


brought  us  word  of  furtive  slave-children 
playing  a  silent  game  with  shells  and  verte¬ 
brae  in  the  comer  of  a  muddy  court;  the  wall 
was  made  of  bricks  and  an  African  sun  beat 
down.  I  never  saw  those  slave-children,  but 
when  Margaret  told  me  about  them  I  knew  it 
was  true — for  she  is  one  of  the  Wise  Folk. 
And  for  the  Wise  Folk  neither  time  nor  space 
nor  other  grim  fictions  of  the  Grown-ups  exist 
at  all.  They  wander  where  they  will  and 
bring  back  strange  old  truths — like  handfuls 
of  flowers. 


By  ALFRED  NOYES 

IOVE’S  a  pilgrim,  clothed  in  gray, 
j  And  his  feet  are  pierced  and  l)leeding; 
Have  ye  seen  him  pass  this  way 
Sorrowfully  pleading? 

Ye  that  weep  the  wt)rld  away, 

Have  ye  seen  King  Love  to-day? 

Yea;  we  saw  him,  but  he  came 
Poppy-crowned  and  white  of  limb! 

Song  had  touched  his  lips  to  flame 
And  his  eyes  were  drt)wsed  and  dim; 

And  we  kissed  the  hours  away 
Till  night  grew  rosier  than  the  day. 

Hath  he  left  you? — Yea;  he  left  us 
A  little  while  ago; 

Of  his  laughter  quite  bereft  us 
And  his  limbs  of  snow! 

We  know  not  why  he  went  away 
Who  ruled  our  revels  yesterday! 

Because  ye  did  not  understand 
I^>ve  Cometh  fn)m  afar, 

A  |)ilgrim  out  of  Holy  Land 
Guidetl  by  a  star; 

I.ast  night  he  came  in  cloak  of  gray 
Begging!  Ye  knew  him  not!  He  went  his  way 


AN  ULU-l  ASlllu.NUO  KLAPliK  IN  SOUTH  GHKMANY. 


By  HERBERT  N.  CASSON 

Author  of  **  Tht  RoMiVue  of  Stetl  and  Iron  in  Atncrka^**  etc, 

EDITOR'S  NOTE. — Bread  is  a  nation's  first  essential.  Cities,  railways,  factories, 
must  all  be  built  upon  Bread.  It  is  on  this  basis  that  Mr.  Casson,  in  the  series  of  which 
this  is  the  first  article,  attributes  America's  prosperity  in  large  measure  to  the  Reaper.  For  it 
is  the  Reaper,  born  of  the  brain  of  young  Cyrus  H.  McCormick,  on  a  backwoods  Virginia 
farm,  that  has  made  America  the  best  fed  nation  in  the  world,  that  gave  us  twelve  thousand 
million  loaves  of  bread  to  eat  in  ii^oS.  The  account  of  its  origin,  of  the  inventor's  heroic 
crusade,  of  the  great  luheatficlds  that  the  Reaper  has  de^’eloped,  and  the  great  industries 
that  have  sprung  up  in  its  wake,  is  an  absorbing  romance,  a  true  fairy  tale  of  American  life. 

''T'^HE  Story  of  the  Reaj)er  is  a  story  of  leviathan  bites  a  twelve-foot  roadway  through 

X  modem  magic.  The  magicians  are  the  grain  w'ith  its  sharp  teeth  and  ties  the 

plain,  unmysterious  American  farmers.  Their  sheaves  with  its  steel  fingers.  Four  strong 

wand,  their  enchanted  lamp,  is  a  great,  noisy,  horses  may  be  needed  to  move  it — this  giant 

bright-painted  mechanical  monster.  And  machine — but  in  all  the  great  yellow  field  is 

the  magic  that  has  been  wrought  is  the  miracle  no  human  being  save  the  man  w’ho  sits 

of  modem  civilization  and  the  alleviation  of  comfortably  on  the  harvester,  driving.  Or 

the  world’s  hunger.  it  may  be  a  woman,  or  even  a  child.  And  in 

For  tens  of  centuries  men  garnered  their  sei'enty-six  years  the  Reaper  has  reduced 

harvests  by  hand,  stooping — a  score  or  more  the  time-price  of  harvesting  wheat  to  ten 

of  them  in  a  small  field — to  snip,  snip  with  minutes  a  bushel! 

hand-sickles  at  the  stalks  that  should  yield  There  you  have  it:  the  secret  of  the  magic, 
them  bread.  Behind  these  workers  came  A  gain  of  two  hours  and  fifty  minutes  for 

others,  laboriously  binding  the  grain  into  every  bushel  of  wheat,  and  a  release  to  other 

sheaves.  And  every  bushel  required  in  the  industries  of  nine  laborers  in  ten.  Or  even 

gathering  three  hours  of  a  man’s  time.  a  larger  number,  for  in  the  far  West  there  are 

Then  came  the  Reaper — and  to-day  a  harvesters  that  do  more  work  in  a  day  than 
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salt  or  a  glass  of  water.  There 
is  no  “penn’orth  of  bread”  in 
the  bill,  as  in  Falstaff’s  day. 

To-day,  when  the  human 
race  is  growing  wheat  at  the 
yearly  rate  of  ten  bushels  a 
family,  we  can  hardly  believe 
that  until  recently  the  main 
object  of  all  nations  was  to  get 
bread;  that  life  consisted  in  a 
search  for  food.  Yet,  cut  the 
kings  and  their  retinues  out  of 
history  and  it  is  no  exaggera¬ 
tion  to  say  that  the  human  race 
was  hungry'  for  ten  thousand 
years.  Even  of  the  Black 
Bread,  burnt  and  dirty  and 
coarse,  there  was  not  enough; 
and  the  few  who  were  well  fed 
took  the  food  from  the  mouths 
of  slaves.  Even  the  nations 
that  produced  Galileo  and  La¬ 
place  and  Newton  were  haunted 
twenty  lalrorers  using  the  sickle’s  big  and  by  the  ghosts  of  Hunger.  Merrie  England 
swifter  brother,  the  scythe.  was  famine-swept  in  1315,  1321,  1369,  1438, 

Translated,  this  means,  primarily,  vastly  1482,  1527,  1630,  1661,  and  1709.  To  have 

more  wheat.  That  is  a  simple  matter  of  enough  to  eat  was  to  the  masses  of  all  nations 

mathematics,  a  pnrblem  too  obv'ious  to  require  a  dream — a  Millennium  of  Prosirerity. 

statement.  It  means  for  America  the  de-  This  long  .\ge  of  Hunger  outlived  the 
velopment  of  the  magnificent  grain-lands  of  great  nations  of  antiquity.  Why?  Because 
the  West,  where  three  States — Minnesota  and  they  went  at  the  problem  of  progress  in  the 
the  Dakotas — to-day  produce  enough  wheat  wrong  way. 

to  feed  alt  the  people  of  England.  It  means  If  Marcus  Aurelius  had  invented  the 
the  New  Farmer  and  the  wonders  of  scien-  reaper,  or  if  the  Gracchi  had  l)een  inventors 
tific  agriculture.  It  means  great  cities,  with  instead  of  politicians,  the  stoiy  of  Rome 
gigantic  mills,  and  manufacto¬ 
ries  that  create  new  wealth  at 
the  rate  of  sixteen  billions  a 
year.  It  means  American  pros¬ 
perity. 

And,  aljove  all,  the  Reaper 
has  not  only  made  the  Ameri¬ 
can  nation  the  best  fed  in  the 
world,  but  it  has  moved  all  the 
civilized  peoples  up  out  of  the 
bread-line,  and  rais^  the  whole 
struggle  for  existence  to  a  higher 
plane.  Life  is  still  a  race — al¬ 
ways  will  be;  but  the  prizes  now 
are  gold  watches  and  steam- 
yachts  and  automobiles,  not 
merely  bread.  Even  the  hobo 
at  the  back  door  scorns  bread, 
unless  we  accompany  it  with 
meat  and  jam.  In  our  hotels 
it  is  thn)wn  in  free  of  charge, 
as  though  it  were  a  pinch  of 


TliH  VIKOIMA  UOKKSIIUP  WIIPKK  Till-.  I  IKST  McCUKMICK 
KliAFEK  WAS  MADE  IN  1H3I. 


IN  THE  NEW  WHEAT-FIELDS  OF  ARGENTINA. 
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would  have  had  a  happier  ending.  But  Rome 
said — The  first  thing  is  empire.  Egypt  said 
— The  first  thing  is  fame.  Greece  said — The 
first  thing  is  genius.  Not  one  of  them  said 
— The  first  thing  is  Bread. 


a  stolid  drudge — “brother  to  the  ox.”  Even 
the  masterful  old  Pilgrim  Fathers  had  no 
plows  at  all — nothing  but  hoes  and  sharp 
sticks,  for  the  first  twelve  years  of  their 
pioneering. 


CATHliKlNC  IN  THE  HAY  HAKVHST  AT  THE  FOOT  OF  THE  HIMALAYAS. 


Why  this  was  so,  why  agriculture,  the  first 
industry  to  be  learned,  and  so  obviously  (from 
this  side  of  the  Reaper)  the  most  fundamental, 
was  the  last  to  be  developed,  is  one  of  the 
most  baffling  mysteries  of  history.  One 
marvels  at  it  afresh  as  one  stands  before  a 
certain  glass  case  in  the  Egyptian  quarter  of 
the  British  Museum,  w'herein  is  a  little  group 
of  farm  utensils — a  fractured  wooden  plow, 
a  rusted  sickle,  two  sticks  tied  together  with  a 
leathern  thong,  and  several  tassels  that  had 
hung  on  the  horns  of  oxen.  To  be  sure,  these 
implements  were  used  three  thousand  years 
ago — they  were  found  in  the  tomb  of  Seti  I. — 
but  one  remembers  that  when  Egypt  was 
using  these  bread-tools,  no  better  than  those 
of  the  barbarians  about  her,  she  had  a  most 
eial>orate  government,  an  army  and  navy,  and 
art  and  literature. 

The  records  and  relics  of  other  nations, 
down  through  history,  show  the  same  strange 
incongruity.  For  thousands  of  years  the 
wise  men  of  the  world  absolutely  ignored 
the  problems  of  the  farm.  A  farmer  re¬ 
mained  either  a  serf  or  a  tenant.  He  was 


And  therefore  for  thousands  of  years  there 
was  Hunger. 

Hunger,  moreover,  not  only  in  far-off  ages 
and  countries,  not  only  in  the  England  of 
1709,  but  in  America,  within  the  memory  of 
men  and  women  now  living.  In  1837  there 
were  wheat  bounties  in  Maine  and  bread- 
riots  in  New  York  City.  Flour-mills  w’ere 
closed  for  lack  of  wheat.  Starv’ing  men  fell 
in  the  streets  of  Boston  and  Philadelphia. 
Mobs  of  laborers,  maddened  by  the  fear  of 
famine,  broke  into  warehouses  and  carried 
away  sacks  of  food.  Even  in  the  Middle  West 
— the  prairie  paradise  of  farmers — many  a 
family  fought  against  Death  with  the  serf’s 
weapon  of  Black  Bread. 

But,  six  years  earlier,  the  click  of  the  first 
reaper,  on  a  backwoods  farm  in  Virginia, 
had  sounded  a  menace  to  famine  and  a 
promise  of  future  plenty — a  promise  of  the 
year  1906,  when  we  eighty-five  millions  of 
people  should  eat  twelve  thousand  million 
loaves  of  bread  —  seven  bushels  of  wheat 
apiece,  and  should  yet  send  a  thousand  mil¬ 
lion  dollars’  worth  of  food  to  other  nations. 
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At  that  time,  1831,  the  American  people  champagne.  Chicago  was  a  twelve-family 
were  free,  but  they  held  in  their  hands  the  village.  There  was  no  West  nor  Middle  West, 
land-tools  of  slaves.  They  had  to  labor  and  Not  one  grain  of  wheat  had  been  grown  in 
sweat  in  the  fields,  with  the  crude  implements  Minnesota,  the  Dakotas,  Nebraska,  Colorado, 
that  had  been  produced  by  ages  of  slavery.  Kansas,  Washington,  Nevada,  Idaho,  Mon- 
For  two  generations  the  sickles,  flails,  and  tana.  New  Mexico,  Oregon,  Utah,  Arizona, 
wooden  plows,  with  which  they  had  tried  to  Wyoming,  Oklahoma,  or  Texas, 
build  up  a  prosperous  republic,  had  held  This  was  the  America  to  which  came  the 
back  agricultural  progress.  Let  us  try  to  re  Reaper.  Like  most  great  things,  it  had  its 
construct  mentally  the  America  of  those  days,  origin  among  humble  people.  No  one  man 
Enterpri.se  was  not  then  a  national  charac-  made  it.  It  was  the  product  of  a  hundred 
teristic.  The  few  men  who  dared  to  suggest  brains. 

improvements  were  persecuted  as  enemies  of  The  exact  truth  alx>ut  its  beginnings  is  not 
society.  The  first  iron  plows  were  said  to  known  and  never  will  be.  What  few  facts 
poison  the  soil.  The  first  railroad  was  tom  there  were  have  been  tom  and  twisted  by 

up.  The  first  telegraph  wnres  were  cut.  the  bitter  feuds  of  the  Patent  Office.  Every 

The  first  .sewing-machine  was  smashed.  And  letter  and  document  that  exists  is  contro- 
the  first  man  who  sold  coal  in  Philadelphia  versial.  So  I  cannot  say  that  the  stoiy,  as 
was  chased  from  the  state  as  a  swindler.  I  give  it,  is  e.xact  in  every  detail,  but  only 

Even  the  railway  was  a  dangerous  toy.  that  it  is  as  near  as  I  can  get  to  the  tmth 

The  telegraph  was  still  a  dream  in  the  brain  after  six  months  of  investigation, 
of  Morse.  John  Deere  had  not  invented  his  The  first  patent  for  a  practical  reaper  was 
steel  ])low,  nor  Howe  his  sewing-machine,  given  to  Obed  Hussey,  an  inventive  seaman 
nor  Hoe  his  printing-press.  There  were  no  of  Nantucket,  in  1833.  The  second  was 
stoves  nor  matches  nor  oil-lamps.  Petroleum  given  to  Cyms  H.  McCormick,  the  son  of  a 
was  peddled  as  a  medicine  at  $i  a  bottle.  Virginia  farmer,  in  1834.  But  there  is 
Iron  was  $75  a  ton.  Money  was  about  as  enough  evidence  to  show  that  young  McCor- 
reliable  as  mining  stocks  are  to-day;  and  all  mick  had  completed  his  reaper  and  given  a 
the  savings  in  all  the  banks  would  not  now  public  exhibition  of  it  in  1831. 
buy  the  chickens  in  Iowa.  Nearly  a  hundred  people  saw  this  exhibi- 

The  total  exports  amounted  to  no  more  tion.  But  not  one  of  them  is  now  alive;  and 
than  we  paid  last  year  for  diamonds  and  the  story  was  told  to  me  by  their  children. 


THE  CHIEF  PIONEER  OF  THE  REAPER. 

It  was  in  the  fall  of  1831,  they  say,  that  that  threatened  to  deprive  them  of  the  right 
Cyrus  McCormick  hitched  four  horses  to  his  to  work — the  precious  right  to  work  sixteen 
unwieldy  machine  and  clattered  out  of  the  hours  a  day  for  three  cents  an  hour, 
barnyard  into  a  field  of  wheat  near  by.  The  field  was  hilly  and  the  reaper  worked 
Horses  shied  and  pranced  at  the  absurd  badly.  It  slewed  and  jolted  along,  cutting 
object,  which  was  unlike  anything  else  on  the  the  grain  very  irregularly.  Seeing  this,  the 
face  of  the  earth.  Dogs  barked.  Small  boys  owmer  of  the  field — a  man  who  was  Ruff  by 
yelled.  Farmers,  whose  backs  were  bent  and  name  and  rough  by  nature — crushed  up  to 
whose  fingers  were  scarred  by  the  harvest  McCormick  and  shouted  —  “Here!  This 
labor,  gazed  with  contemptuous  curiosity  at  won’t  do.  Stop  your  horses.  Your  machine 
the  queer  contraption  that  was  expected  to  is  rattling  the  heads  off  my  wheat.” 
cut  grain  without  hands.  “It’s  a  humbug,”  bawled  one  of  the 

A  little  group  of  negro  slaves  had  spasms  laborers.  “Give  me  the  old  cradle  yet, 
of  uncomprehending  delight  in  one  comer  of  boys!”  exclaimed  a  round-shouldered  farmer, 
the  field,  not  one  of  them  guessing  that  The  negroes  turned  handsprings  with  de- 

“Massa”  McCormick’s  comical  machine  was  light,  and  the  whole  jeering  mob  gathered 

cutting  at  the  chains  that  bound  their  chil-  around  the  discredited  machine, 

dren.  And  a  noisy  crowd  of  white  laborers  Just  then  a  fine-looking  man  rode  up 

followed  the  reaper  up  and  down  the  field  with  on  horseback.  The  crowd  made  way  as  he 
boisterous  enmity;  for  here  was  an  invention  came  near,  for  they  recognized  him  as  the 
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“I’ll  give  you  a  fair  chance  to  try  your  ma¬ 
chine,” 

McCormick  prtimptly  accepted  the  offer, 
drove  into  Taylor’s  field,  which  was  not  so 
hilly,  and  cut  the  grain  successfully  for  four 
or  five  hours.  This  was  the  first  grain  that 
had  ever  been  cut  by  machinerj-  in  the 
United  States. 

When  he  arrived  home  that  evening, 
Cyrus  thought  that  his  troubles  were  over. 
He  had  reaped  six  acres  of  wheat  in  less  than 
half  a  day — as  much  as  six  men  would  have 
done  by  the  old-fashioned  method.  He 
had  been  praised  as  well  as  jeered  at.  “  Your 
reaper  is  a  success,”  said  his  father,  “and 
it  makes  me  proud  to  have  a  son  do  what  I 
could  not  do.” 

Two  Big  Men  had  given  him  approval — 
William  Taylor  and  a  Professor  Bradshaw, 
of  the  Female  Academy  in  the  town  of  Lex¬ 
ington,  Virginia.  The  professor,  who  was  a 
pompous  and  positive  individual,  made  a 
solemn  investigation  of  the  reaper,  and  then 
announced,  in  slow,  loud,  and  emphatic  tones: 
— “That — machine — is  worth — a  hundred — 
thousand — dollars  1  ” 

But  if  CjTus  McCormick  hoped  to  wake  up 
the  following  morning  and  find  himself  rich 


“a  right  smart  curious  sort  of  thing,  but  it 
won’t  come  to  much.” 

McCormick  was  at  this  time  a  youth  of 
twenty-two.  Like  Lincoln,  he  was  bom 
in  a  log  cabin — but  in  Virginia.  He  was 
bred  from  a  fighting  race.  His  father  had 
wrenched  a  living  from  the  rocks  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  for  his  family  of  seven  children.  His 
grandfather  had  fought  the  English  in  the 
Revolution.  His  great-grandfather  had  been 
an  Indian  fighter  in  Pennsylvania;  and  his 
great-great-grandfather  had  battled  with  a 
flint-lock  against  the  soldiers  of  James  II., 
at  the  siege  of  Londonderry. 

Robert  McCormick,  the  father  of  Cjtus, 
was  himself  fairly  famous  in  his  county  as 
the  inventor  of  a  hem|)-brake,  a  clover- 
huller,  a  bellows,  and  a  thrashing-machine. 
The  one  persistent  ambition  of  his  life  was 
to  invent  a  reaj)er.  It  is  also  true,  and  a  tid¬ 
bit  of  a  fact  for  those  who  believe  in  pre¬ 
natal  influences,  that  during  the  year  in  which 
Cntus  H.  McCormick  was  bom,  his  father 
first  began  the  actual  construction  of  a  reap¬ 
ing-machine.  “  Reaper  ”  was  one  of  the  first 
words  that  baby  Cyrus  learned  to  say,  and 
his  favorite  toy,  when  he  grew  older,  was  the 
wreck  of  his  father’s  reaper,  which  wouldn’t 
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Honorable  William  Taylor — a  conspicuous 
politician  of  that  day. 

“Pull  down  the  fence  and  cross  over  into 
my  field,”  he  called  to  young  McCormick. 


and  famous,  he  was  rudely  disappointed. 
The  local  excitement  soon  died  out,  and  one 
old  woman  expressed  the  general  feeling  by 
saying  that  young  ^McCormick’s  reaper  was 
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reap,  and  which  lay  in  rusty  disgrace  near  the 
bam-door. 

“Often  I  have  seen  Robert  McCormick 
standing  over  his  machine,”  said  one  of  his 
nei^bors,  “  studying  and  thinking,  drawing 
down  his  under  lip,  as  was  his  habit  when  he 
was  puzzling  over  anything.”  His  friends 
ridiculed  him  for  wasting  so  much  time  on  a 
foolish  toy,  until  he  became  half  ashamed 
of  it  himself  and  quit  his  experimenting  in 
the  daytime.  But  at  night  he  and  Cyrus 
hammered  away  in  the  little  log  workshop, 
like  a  pair  of  conspirators. 

The  romantic  mystery  of  these  midnight 
labors  made  an  indelible  mark  on  the  brain 
of  the  boy.  He  grew  up  serious  and  self- 
contained  —  quite  unlike  the  boys  of  the 
neighborhood,  unpopular,  and  indifferent  to 
his  unpopularity.  Abhorring  the  drudgery' 
of  the  farm,  he  delighted  in  any  work  that 
had  an  idea  behind  it,  and  was  always  busy 
making  or  mending  some  piece  of  machinery. 
One  morning  he  surprised  his  teacher  by 
bringing  to  school  a 
twenty-inch  globe  of 
wood,  which  turned 
on  its  axis  as  the  earth 
does,  and  had  the  seas 
and  continents  out¬ 
lined  in  ink. 

“That  young  fellow 
is  ahead  of  me,”  said 
the  amazed  teacher. 

At  fifteen  Cyrus 
had  invented  a  new 
grain  cradle.  At 
twenty  -  one  he  im¬ 
proved  a  machine 
that  his  father  had 
made  to  break  hemp. 

And  at  twenty  -  two 
this  country  boy, 
who  had  never  seen  a 
college,  a  city,  or  a 
railroad,  constructed 
the  first  practical 
American  reaper.  It 
was  a  clumsy  make¬ 
shift,  as  crude  as  a 
Red  River  ox-cart,  but 
it  was  built  on  the 
right  lines.  It  was 
not  at  all  handsome  nor  well  made  nor  sat¬ 
isfactory,  but  it  was  a  reaper  that  reaped. 

McCormick  soon  discovered,  however,  that 
it  was  not  enough  to  invent  a  reaper.  What 


the  world  needed  was  a  man  who  was  strong 
and  dominating  enough  to  force  his  reaper 
upon  the  unwilling  laborers  of  the  harvest 
fields. 

Tenacity!  Absolute  indifference  to  defeat! 
The  lust  for  victory  that  makes  a  man  un¬ 
conscious  of  the  blows  he  gives  or  takes! 
These  were  what  was  needed,  and  what  gave 
to  Cyrus  McCormick  his  high  place  among 
the  men  of  genius  and  power  who  have  made 
America  what  she  is. 

Tenacity!  It  was  bom  in  him.  Back  of 
him  was  the  hardiest  breed  that  was  ever 
mixed  into  the  American  blend — ^the  pick  of 
the  Scots  who  fought  their  way  to  the  United 
States  by  way  of  Ireland.  These  Irish  Scots, 
few'  as  they  were,  led  the  way  across  the 
Alleghenies,  founded  Pittsburgh,  made  a  trail 
to  Texas,  and  put  five  Presidents  in  the 
\\’hite  House. 

And  tenacity  w'as  bred,  as  well  as  bom,  into 
Cyms  McCormick.  He  w’ent  barefooted  as 
a  boy,  not  for  lack  of  shoes,  but  to  make  him 
tough.  “I  want  my 
boys  to  know  how  to 
endure  hardship,” 
said  his  mother.  He 
sat  on  a  slab  bench 
in  the  little  log  school- 
house  and  learned  to 
read  from  the  Book  of 
Genesis.  He  sang 
psalms  with  forty 
verses,  on  Sundays, 
and  sat  as  still  as  a 
graven  image  during 
the  three- hour  ser¬ 
mons,  for  his  father 
was  a  Presbyterian  of 
the  old  Covenanter 
brand. 

So  it  came  to  pass 
that  Cyms  McCor¬ 
mick  clung  to  his 
reaper,  as  John  Knox 
clung  to  his  Bible.  The 
making  of  reapers  be¬ 
came  to  him  more 
than  a  business.  It 
was  a  creed — a  relig¬ 
ion — an  eleventh  com¬ 
mandment.  By  the 
time  he  was  thirty  he  had  become  a  nine¬ 
teenth-century  Mahomet,  ready  for  a  world 
cmsade.  His  war-cry  was — Great  is  the 
Reaper,  and  McCormick  is  its  prophet. 

Like  Mahomet,  he  had  his  visions  of  future 
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glor\’.  On  one  occasion,  while  riding  on 
horseback  through  a  wilderness  path,  the 
dazzling  thought  flashed  upon  his  mind — 
“Perhaps  I  may  make  a  million  dollars  from 
this  reaper.”  This  idea  remained  for  years 
the  driving-wheel  of  his  brain. 

Also,  like  Mahomet,  he  had  a  p)eriod  of 
preparator)-  solitude.  Soon  after  the  first  ex¬ 
hibition  of  his  reaper,  he  bought  a  tract  of 
land  and  farmed  it  alone,  with  two  aged 
negroes  as  housekeepers.  Here  he  lived  for 
more  than  a  year  with  no  companion  except 
his  reaper. 

The  two  things  of  which  he  stood  most  in 
need  were  money  and  cheaper  iron.  So, 
after  thinking  over  the  situation  in  his  lonely 
cabin,  he  decided  to  build  a  furnace  and 
make  his  own  iron.  His  father  and  a  neigh¬ 
bor  joined  him  in  the  enterprise.  They  built 
the  furnace,  made  the  iron,  and  had  taken 
the  first  steps  toward  success  when  the  finan¬ 
cial  earthquake  of  1839  shook  them  down 
into  the  general  wreckage.  The  neighbor, 
who  had  been  made  a  partner,  signed  over 
his  property  to  his  mother,  and  threw  the 
whole  burden  of  the  bankruptcy  upon  the 
McCormick  family,  crushing  them  for  a  time 
into  an  abyss  of  debt  and  poverty. 

C>Tus  McCormick  gave  up  every  thing  he 
owned  to  the  creditors — everything  except  his 
reajjer,  which  nobody  wanted.  With  the 
rest  of  his  family,  he  slaved  for  five  years  to 
save  the  homestead  from  the  auctioneer. 
Once  the  sheriff  rode  up  with  a  writ,  but 
was  so  deeply  impressed  with  their  energy 
and  uprightness  that  he  rode  away  with  the 
dreaded  paper  still  in  his  pocket. 

Up  to  this  time  Cyrus  had  not  sold  one 
reaper.  As  Mahomet  preached  for  ten  years 
without  converting  any  one  except  his  own 
relatives,  so  Cyrus  McCormick  preached  the 
gospel  of  the  reaper  for  ten  years  without 
success.  Then,  in  1841,  he  sold  two  reapers 
for  $100  apiece.  The  next  year  .seven  daring 
farmers  came  to  the  McCormick  homestead, 
each  with  $100  in  his  hands. 

This  brilliant  success  brought  the  whole 
family  into  line  behind  Cyrus,  and  the 
farm  was  transformed  into  a  reaper  factory*. 
Twenty-nine  machines,  “fearfully  and  won¬ 
derfully  made,”  were  sold  in  1843,  and  fifty 
in  1844.  There  were  troubles,  of  course. 
Some  buyers  failed  to  pay.  A  workman  who 
was  sent  out  on  horseback  to  collect  $300, 
ran  away  with  horse,  money,  and  all.  But 
none  of  the.se  things  moved  Cvtus.  At  last, 
after  thirteen  years,  he  was  selling  reapers. 


Best  of  all,  an  order  for  eight  had  come 
from  Cincinnati.  These  were  the  first  reap¬ 
ers  that  were  sold  outside  of  Virginia.  They 
were  seen  by  the  more  enterprising  farmers 
of  Ohio  and  created  a  sensation  wherever 
they  were  used.  Cyrus,  who  was  now  a  pow¬ 
erful,  broad-chested  man  of  thirty-six,  caught 
a  glimpse  of  his  opportunity  and  sprang  to 
seize  it.  He  saw  that  the  time  had  come  to 
leave  the  backwoods  farm — forty  miles  from 
a  blacksmith,  sixty  miles  from  a  canal,  one 
hundred  miles  from  a  railway*.  So,  with 
$300  in  his  belt  he  set  out  on  horseback  for 
the  West. 

Here  he  saw  the  prairies.  To  a  man  who 
had  spent  his  life  in  a  hollow  of  the  Alle¬ 
ghenies,  the  West  was  a  new  world.  It  w*as 
the  natural  home  of  the  reaper.  The  farmers 
of  Virginia  mi^t  continue  forever  to  harv*est 
their  small,  hilly  fields  by  hand;  but  here, 
in  this  vast  land-ocean,  with  few  laborers  and 
an  infinity*  of  acres,  the  reaper  was  as  indis¬ 
pensable  as  the  plow.  To  reap  even  one  of 
these  new  states  by  hand  would  require  the 
whole  w*orking  population  of  the  country*. 

Also,  in  Illinois,  McCormick  saw  what 
made  his  Scotch  heart  turn  cold  within  him — 
he  saw  hogs  and  cattle  feeding  in  the  autumn 
wheat-fields,  which  could  not  be  reaped  for 
lack  of  laborers.  Five  million  bushels  of 
wheat  had  grown  and  ripened — enough  to 
empty  the  horn  of  plenty  into  every*  farmer’s 
home.  Men,  women,  and  children  toiled  day 
and  night  to  gather  in  the  yellow  food.  But 
the  short  harvest  season  rushed  past  so 
quickly*  that  tons  of  it  lay  rotting  under  the 
hoofs  of  cattle. 

It  was  a  puzzling  problem.  It  was  too 
much  prosperity* — a  new  trouble  for  farmers. 
In  Europe,  men  had  been  plentiful  and 
acres  scarce.  Here,  acres  were  plentiful  and 
men  scarce.  Ripe  grain — the  same  in  all  coun¬ 
tries — will  not  wait.  Unless  it  is  gathered 
quickly,  in  from  four  to  ten  davs,  it  breaks 
down  and  decay*s.  So,  even  to  the  dullest 
minds,  it  was  clear  that  there  must  be  found 
some  better  way  of  snatching  in  the  harv*est. 

The  sight  of  the  trampled  wheat  goaded 
McCormick  almost  into  a  frenzy  of  activity. 
He  rode  on  horseback  through  Illinois,  Wis¬ 
consin,  Missouri,  Ohio,  and  New  York,  pro¬ 
claiming  his  harvest  gospel  and  looking  for 
manufacturers  who  would  build  his  reapers. 
From  shop  to  shop  he  w*ent  w*ith  the  zeal 
of  a  Savonarola. 

One  morning,  in  the  little  town  of  BnKk- 
port.  New  York,  he  found  the  first  practical 
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men  who  appreciated  his  invention — Dayton 
S.  Morgan  and  William  H.  Seymour.  Morgan 
was  a  handy  young  machinist  who  had  formed 
a  partnership  with  Seymour,  a  prosperous 
storekeeper.  They  listened  to  McCormick 
with  great  interest  and  agreed  to  make  a 
hundred  reapers.  By  this  decision  they  both 
later  became  millionaires,  and  also  entered 
history  as  the  founders  of  the  first  reaper 
factory  in  the  worid. 

Altogether,  in  the  two  years  after  he  left 
Virginia,  McCormick  sold  240  reapers.  This 
was  big  business;  but  it  was  only  a  morsel 
in  proportion  to  his  appetite.  Neither  was 
it  satisfactory.  He  found  himself  tangled  in 
a  snarl  of  troubles  because  of  bad  iron,  stupid 
workmen,  and  unreliable  manufacturers.  He 
cut  the  Gordian  knot  by  building  a  factor^’ 
of  his  own  at  Chicago. 


Lakes — a  central  market  where  wheat  was 
traded  for  lumber  and  furs  for  iron.  It  had 
no  history — no  ancient  families  clogging  up 
the  streets  with  their  special  privileges.  And, 
best  of  all,  it  was  a  place  where  a  big  new 
idea  was  actually  preferred  to  a  small  old  one. 

Chicago  did  not  look  at  McCormick  with 
dead  eyes  and  demand  a  certified  check  from 
his  ancestors.  It  sized  him  up  in  a  few  swift 
glances  and  saw  a  thick-set,  ruddy  man,  with 
the  physique  of  a  heavy-weight  wrestler,  black 
hair  that  waved  in  glossy  furrows,  and  strong 
eyes  that  struck  you  like  a  blow.  It  glanced 
at  his  reaper  and  saw  a  device  that  would 
give  the  country  more  wheat.  More  wheat 
meant  more  business,  so  Chicago  said : 

“Glad  to  see  you.  You’re  the  right  man 
and  you’re  in  the  right  place.  Come  in  and 
get  busy.”  William  B.  Ogden,  the  first 


This  was  one  of  the  wisest  decisions  of  his 
life,  though  at  the  time  it  appeared  to  be  a 
disastrous  mistake.  Chicago  in  1847  showed 
no  signs  of  its  present  greatness.  As  a  city, 
it  was  a  ten-year-old  experiment,  built  in  a 
swamp,  without  a  railway  or  a  canal.  It  was 
ugly  and  dirty,  with  a  river  that  ran  in  the 
wrong  direction;  but  it  was  busy.  It  was  the 
link  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Great 


mayor  of  Chicago,  listened  to  his  story  for 
two  minutes,  then  asked  him  how  much  he 
wanted  for  a  half  interest.  McCormick  had 
little  money  and  no  prestige.  Ogden  had  a 
surplus  of  both.  So  a  partnership  was  ar¬ 
ranged,  and  the  new  firm  leaped  toward 
prosperity  by  selling  $50,000  worth  of  reap¬ 
ers  for  the  next  harvest. 

At  last  there  had  come  a  break  in  the 
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clouds,  and  McCormick  found  his  path 
flooded  with  sunshine.  He  was  no  longer  a 
wanderer  in  the  night.  He  was  the  Reaper 
King — the  founder  of  a  new  d>Tiasty.  As 
soon  as  possible  he  bought  out  Ogden  and 
established  a  one-man  business.  By  1851  he 
was  making  a  thousand  reap)ers  a  year,  and 
owned  one-tenth  of  the  million  dollars  he  had 
dreamed  of  in  the  Virginian  w’ildemess.  His 
pioneer  troubles  were  over.  There  were  no 
more  thousand  mile  rides  on  horseback,  no 
more  conflicts  with  jeering  crowds,  no  more 
reapers  smashed  by  farm  laborers.  The  re- 
petd  of  the  Com  Laws  in  England  had  opened 
up  a  new  market  for  our  wheat;  and  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  gold  in  California  was  booming  the 
reaper  business  by  making  money  plentiful 
and  labor  scarce. 

Suddenly  McCormick  looked  up  from  his 
work  in  the  factory,  and  saw  that  he  was 
not  only  rich,  but  famous.  One  of  his  reap¬ 
ers  had  taken  the  Grand  Prize  at  a  World’s 
Fair  in  England.  Even  the  London  Times, 
which  at  first  had  ridiculed  his  reaper  as  “a 
cross  between  an  Astley  chariot,  a  wheel¬ 
barrow,  and  a  flying-machine,”  was  obliged 
to  admit,  several  days  later,  that  “the  McCor¬ 
mick  reaper  is  worth  the  w'hole  cost  of  the 
Exposition.” 

^venteen  years  later,  on  the  imperial  farm 
near  Paris,  Napoleon  III  descended  from 
his  carriage  and  fastened  the  Cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  upon  McCormick’s  coat. 
There  was  a  picture  that  some  American- 
•souled  artist,  when  we  have  one,  will  delight 
to  put  on  canvas.  How  splendid  was  the 
contrast,  and  how  significant  of  the  New 
.\ge  of  Democracy,  between  the  suave  and 
feeble  Emperor,  enjoying  the  sunset  rays  of 
his  inherited  glor>’,  and  the  strong-faced, 
rough-handed  Virginian  farmer,  who  had 
built  up  a  new  empire  of  commerce  that  will 
last  as  long  as  the  human  race  shall  eat  bread! 

.4  DREAM  REALIZED 

From  first  to  last,  the  stout-hearted  Reaper 
King  received  no  favors  from  Congress  or  the 
Patent  Office.  He  built  up  his  stupendous 
business  without  a  land  grant  or  a  protective 
tariff.  By  the  time  that  his  Chicago  factory 
was  ten  years  old.  he  had  sold  23,000  reapers, 
and  cleared  a  profit  of  nearly  $1,300,000. 
The  dream  of  his  youth  had  been  realized, 
and  more.  All  told,  in  1859,  there  were  50,000 
reapers  in  the  United  States,  doing  the  work 
of  350,000  men,  saving  $4,000,000  in  wages. 


and  cramming  the  bams  with  50,000,000 
bushels  of  grain. 

No  history  of  the  reaper  can  be  complete 
without  a  reference  to  Mrs.  McCormick, 
formerly  Miss  Nettie  Fowler,  of  New  York. 
She  has  been  for  fifty  years,  and  is  to-day, 
one  of  the  active  factors  in  our  industrial  de¬ 
velopment.  Her  exact  memoiy-  and  keen 
grasp  of  the  complex  details  of  her  husband’s 
business  made  her  practically  an  unofficial 
manager.  She  suggested  economies  at  the 
factor)',  stopped  the  custom  of  closing  the 
plant  in  midsummer,  and  on  several  occasions 
superintended  the  field-trials  in  Europe. 

MRS.  McCORMICK  AND  THE  BIG  ENGINE 

Chicago  may  not  know  it,  but  it  is  true  that 
the  immense  McCormick  factor)'  there  owes 
its  exi-stence  to  Mrs.  McCormick.  After  the 
Big  Fire  of  1871,  when  his  $2,000,000  plant 
was  in  ruins,  McCormick  thought  of  retiring. 
He  still  had  a  fortune  of  three  or  four  millions 
and  he  was  sixty-two  years  of  age.  His 
managers  advised  him  not  to  rebuild,  because 
of  the  excessive  cost  of  new  machiner)'. 

As  soon  as  the  fieiy  cyclone  had  passed,  he 
and  his  wife  drove  to  the  wrecked  factor)'. 
Several  hundred  of  the  workmen  gather^ 
about  the  carriage,  and  the  chief  engineer, 
acting  as  spokesman,  said:  “Well,  Mr. 
McCormick,  shall  we  start  the  small  engine 
and  make  repairs,  or  shall  we  start  the  big 
engine  and  make  machines?” 

Mr.  McCormick  turned  to  his  w'ife  and 
said:  “Which  shall  it  be?”  It  w'as  a  breath¬ 
less  moment  for  the  workmen. 

“  Build  again  at  once,”  said  Mrs.  McCor¬ 
mick.  “  I  do  not  want  our  boy  to  grow  up  in 
idleness,  I  want  him  to  work,  as  a  useful 
citizen,  and  a  true  American.” 

“Start  the  Big  Engine,”  said  McCor¬ 
mick.  The  men  threw  their  hats  in  the  air 
and  cheered.  They  sprang  at  the  smoking 
debris,  and  began  to  rebuild  before  the  cinders 
were  cold. 

Such  W'as  the  second  birth  of  the  vast 
factory,  which,  in  its  sixty  years,  has  created 
fully  5,000,000  har\'esters,  and  is  now  so 
magically  automatic  that,  w'ith  6,000  work¬ 
men,  it  can  make  one-third  of  all  the  grain¬ 
gathering  machinery  of  the  w'orld. 

Practically  nothing  has  been  w'ritten  about 
Mr.  McCormick  from  the  human  nature 
side.  He  was  one  of  those  Cromw'ellian  men 
who  can  be  appreciated  only  at  a  distance. 
He  W'as  too  absorbed  in  his  w'ork  to  be 
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genial  and  too  aggressive  to  be  popular.  But 
most  of  the  really  great  men  of  his  day  were 
his  friends  —  Horace  Greeley,  for  instance, 
and  Peter  Cooper,  Junius  Morgan,  Abram 
S.  Hewitt,  Cyrus  W.  Field,  and  Ferdinand  de 
Lesseps.  Among  the  men  of  his  own  trade, 
however,  he  stood  hostile  and  alone. 

“McCormick  wants  to  keep  the  whole 
reaper  business  to  himself.  -He  will  not  live 
and  let  live,”  said  his  competitors.  And  they 
had  reason  to  say  so.  He  did  want  to 
dominate.  He  wanted  to  make  all  the 
harvesting  machines  that  were  made — not  one 
less.  He  was  not  at  all  a  modem  “com- 
munity-of-interest”  financier.  He  was  a 
man  of  an  outgrown  school — a  consistent 
individualist,  not  only  in  business,  but  in 
politics  and  religion  as  well.  There  was  no 
compartment  in  his  brain  for  mergers  and 
combines,  for  theories  of  government  own¬ 
ership,  for  higher  criticism  and  the  new 
theology.  He  was  a  Benjamin  Franklin 
commercialist,  a  Thomas  Jefferson  Democrat, 
and  a  John  Knox  Presbyterian. 

He  had  worked  harder  to  establish  the 
reaper  business  than  any  other  man.  He 
was  making  reapers  when  William  Deering, 
who  was  to  be  his  chief  competitor,  was 
five  years  old,  and  before  Ralph  Emerson 
and  William  Whiteley  were  bom.  He  had 
graduated  into  success  through  a  fifteen- 
year  course  in  failure.  The  world  into  which 
he  was  bom  was  as  hostile  to  him  as  the 
Kentucky  wilderness  was  to  Daniel  Boone, 
or  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  Columbus.  He  was 
hard-fibered,  because  he  had  to  be.  He  was 
the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  that  split  into 
fragments  the  agricultural  obstacle  to  social 
progress. 

“a  bulldog” 

Of  all  the  men  who  fought  him  in  the 
earlier  days,  there  are  only  two  now  alive — 
Ralph  Emerson,  of  Rockford,  Illinois,  and 
William  N.  Whiteley,  of  Springfield,  Ohio. 
Both  of  these  men  to-day  generously  give 
the  old  warrior  his  due. 

“  McCormick  was  the  first  man  to  make  the 
reaper  a  success  in  the  field,”  said  Whiteley, 
the  battle-worn  giant  of  Ohio,  where  I  found 
him  still  at  work.  “McCormick  was  a 
fighter — a  bulldog,  we  called  him;  but  those 
were  rough  days.  The  man  who  couldn’t 
fight  was  wiped  out.” 

Ralph  Emerson,  now  one  of  the  most 
venerable  figures  in  Illinois,  rose  from  a  sick¬ 


bed  against  his  doctor’s  orders,  that  he  might 
pay  tribute  to  his  former  antagonist. 

“  McCormick’s  first  reapers  were  a  failure,” 
said  he,  speaking  slowly  and  with  great 
difficulty;  “and  he  owed  his  preeminence 
mainly  to  his  great  business  ability.  His 
enemies  have  said  that  he  was  not  an  inven¬ 
tor,  but  I  say  that  he  was  an  inventor  of 
eminence.” 

McCORmick’^  mission 

So,  as  in  the  gray  haze  of  years  we  trace 
the  larger  outlines  of  his  work,  we  can  see 
that  McCormick  was  especially  fitted  for 
a  task  that,  up  to  his  day,  had  never  been 
done,  and  that  will  never  need  to  be  re¬ 
peated  during  the  lifetime  of  our  earth.  His 
business  was  his  life.  On  one  occasion,  when 
a  friend  was  joking  him  about  his  poor  judg¬ 
ment  in  affairs  outside  of  his  business,  he 
whirled  around  in  his  chair  and  said  emphat¬ 
ically — “I  have  one  purpose  in  life,  and  only 
one — the  success  and  widespread  use  of  my 
machines.  All  other  matters  are  to  me  too 
insignificant  to  be  considered.” 

He  made  money — ten  millions  or  more. 
But  a  hundred  millions  would  not  have 
bribed  him  to  forsake  his  reaper.  It  was  as 
much  a  part  of  him  as  his  right  hand.  In 
several  of  his  business  letters  he  writes  as 
though  he  had  been  a  Hebrew  prophet, 
charged  with  a  world  message  of  salvation. 

“But  for  the  fact  that  Providence  has 
seemed  to  assist  me  ift  all  our  business,”  he 
writes  on  one  critical  occasion,  “it  has  at 
times  seemed  that  I  would  almost  sink  under 
the  weight  of  responsibility  hanging  upon 
me.  I  believe  the  Lord  will  help  us  out.” 

Not  that  he  left  to  Providence  any  detail  to 
which  he  could  personally  attend.  He  was  a 
Puritan  of  the  “trust-in-God-and-keep-your- 
powder-dry”  species.  A  little  farther  along 
in  this  same  letter  he  writes — “  Meet  Hussey 
in  Marji’land  and  pul  him  down." 

REAPER  KING  AND  NATION-BUILDER 

The  fountain-springs  of  his  life  were  wholly 
within.  He  act^  from  a  few  basic,  un¬ 
changeable  convictions.  If  public  opinion 
was  with  him,  he  was  gratified;  if  it  was 
against  him,  he  thought  no  more  of  it  than 
of  the  rustling  of  the  trees  in  the  wind. 

“When  any  one  opposed  his  plans  and 
showed  that  they  were  impossible,”  said  one 
of  his  superintendents,  “I  noticed  that  he 
never  argued,  he  just  went  on  working.” 
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Small  and  easy  undertakings  had  no 
interest  for  him  whatever.  It  was  the  im¬ 
possibility  that  enraged  and  inspired  him. 
When  the  Civil  War  was  at  its  height,  he  and 
Horace  Greelej',  who  was  very  similar  to  him 
in  this  respect,  actually  believed  that  they 
could  stop  it.  They  had  several  long  con¬ 
ferences  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  New 
York,  and  in  1864  McCormick  went  so  far 
as  to  prepare  a  statement  of  principles  that 
he  fully  believed  would  restore  peace  and 
harmony  between  the  North  and  the  South. 

Such  was  ihis  massive,  unbendable  Ameri¬ 
can.  It  would  make  many  a  book  to  tell  in 
detail  the  effect  of  his  life-w’ork  upon  the 
progress  of  the  United  States.  Truly,  it  was 
a  New  World  that  had  been  created,  for  the 
people  alike  of  the  farms  and  of  the  cities, 
in  the  year  that  the  victorious  old  Reaper 
King  was  carried  to  his  grave,  w’ith  a  sheaf 
of  wheat  on  his  breast. 

As  Seward  once  said,  it  w’as  the  reaper  that 
“pushed  the  American  frontier  westward 
at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles  a  year.”  The 
rcap>er  clicked  ahead  of  the  railn)ad,  and 
ci\ilization  followed  the  wheat,  from  Chi¬ 
cago  to  Puget  Sound,  just  as  the  self- 
binder  is  leading  the  railroad  to-day — ^three 
hundred  miles  in  front  in  Western  Canada, 
and  eight  hundred  miles  in  Siberia.  Even 
so  unyielding  a  partizan  of  the  railroads  as 
Marvin  Hughitt  admitted  to  me  that  “the 
reaper  has  not  yet  received  proper  recognition 
for  its  development  of  the  West.” 

During  the  Civil  War  the  reaper  was  doing 
the  work  of  a  million  men  in  the  grain-fieldis 
of  the  North.  It  enabled  a  widow,  with  five 
sons,  to  send  them  all  to  the  front,  and  yet 
gather  eveiy  sheaf  into  the  bam.  It  kept  the 
wolf  from  the  door,  and  more — it  paid  our 
European  debts  in  wheat.  It  wijied  out  all 
necessity  ^or  negro  labor  in  the  wheat  states, 
just  as  a  cotton-picker  will  do,  some  day,  in 
the  South. 

MECHAiaCAL  SLAVES 

“The  reaper  is  to  the  North  what  the 
slave  is  to  the  South,”  said  Edwin  M.  Stan¬ 
ton  in  1861.  “It  releases  our  young  men 
to  do  battle  for  the  Union,  and  at  the  same 
time  keeps  up  the  supply  of  the  nation’s 
bread.” 

Lincoln  called  out  every'  third  man,  yet 
the  crops  increased.  Europreans  could  not 
In  the  January  number  Mr.  Casson  will  tell  the 


believe  it.  They  shook  their  heads  and  said, 
“Another  American  story!”  when  they  were 
told  that  we  were  supporting  two  vast  armies 
and  yet  selling  other  nations  enough  grain  to 
feed  35,000,000  people  and  sending  three 
times  as  much  wheat  to  England  as  we 
had  ever  sent  before.  Naturally,  no  country 
that  clung  to  the  sickle  and  ffail  could  be  con¬ 
vinced  of  such  a  preposterous  miracle. 

THE  world’s  dinner-table 

After  the  war,  the  mighty  river  of  wheat 
that  flowed  from  the  West  t^gan  to  turn  the 
wheels  of  14,000  flour-mills.  Rich  cities 
sprang  up,  like  Aladdin  palaces,  beside  its 
banks — Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Minneapolis,  Kansas  City,  St.  Paul, 
Omaha,  Des  Moines.  All  of  these,  and  a 
hundred  lesser  ones,  were  nourished  into 
prosperity  by  the  rising  current  of  reaper- 
w’heat,  as  it  moved  from  the  Mississippi  to 
the  sea. 

By  1876  we  had  become  the  champion 
food-producers  of  the  world.  A  Kansas 
farmer  was  raising  six  bushels  of  wheat  with 
as  little  labor  as  an  Italian  spent  to  produce 
one.  And  one  doughty  Scot,  Dalrymple  of 
Dakota,  was  cutting  more  wheat  with  400 
laborers  and  300  harvesters,  than  5,000  peas¬ 
ants  could  gamer  by  hand. 

Inevitably,  the  American  farmer  became 
a  financier.  In  1876  he  earned  twenty-fou.r 
per  cent.  He  had  twenty-seven  hundred 
millions  to  spend.  By  1880  he  had  begun 
to  buy  so  much  store  goods  that  the  United 
States  w'as  able  to  write  a  Declaration  of  In¬ 
dustrial  Independence.  Every  year  he  has 
grown  richer  and  wiser,  until  now  he  is  the 
owner  of  a  billion-acre  farm,  worth  $30  an 
acre,  operated  with  farm  machinery  that  cost 
him  $900,000,000  and  producing  yearly  7,000 
times  the  value  of  a  millionaire. 

Such,  in  one  country’,  is  the  amazing  result 
that  the  Reaper  has  helped  to  create.  And 
this  is  not  all.  It  is  fighting  back  famine  in 
fifty  countries.  Its  click  has  become  the 
music  of  an  international  anthem.  The  na- 
I  tions  are  feeding  one  another,  in  spite  of 
their  tariffs  and  armies.  The  whole  world 
takes  dinner  at  one  long  table;  the  fear  of 
hunger  is  dying  out  of  the  hearts  of  men; 
and  the  prayer  of  the  Christian  centuries  is 
being  answered — “  Give  us  this  day  our 
daily  bread.” 
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THERE'S  a  little  story  of  De  Maupas¬ 
sant’s  that  I  always  specially  lik^ — 
and  doubted,  until  a  while  ago.  Now  I  know 
it  might  really  have  happened,  and  I’m  glad 
to  be  sure,  for  it’s  the  nicest  little  tale  about 
two  people  who  ran  away  together  from  the 
“beau  monde”  and  lived  forgotten  in  Corsica, 
just  as  peasants,  without  any  of  the  things  that 
they’d  been  used  to — and  they’d  had  about 
all  there  was.  Years  and  years  after,  some 
man  of  their  own  world,  but  of  a  generation 
later,  found  them  very  old  and  perfectly 
happy,  caring  just  as  much  for  each  other 
as  they  had  when  he  was  a  brilliant  young 
officer  with  a  racing  stable,  and  she  was  a 
great  lady  and  a  b^uty,  regretting  nothing 
but  that  they  were  old,  and  could  not  expect 
to  be  together  very  much  longer. 

I  don’t  know  why  this  idea  should  par¬ 
ticularly  have  appealed  to  me.  I  couldn’t  do 
what  that  woman  did;  I  should  know  better 
than  to  try.  But  perhaps  my  just  under¬ 
standing  it  a  little  was  why  I  was  allowed 
to  see  something  that  has  been  good  to  re¬ 
member  ever  since. 

When  I  married  Bob  and  came  to  the  Hill- 
river  country,  I  found  the  last  echoes  of  a 
romantic  tale — not  a  scandal  exactly,  and  not 
so  very  romantic  either,  as  it  was  told  to  me — 
dying  out  among  the  local  gossip.  It  seemed 
that  a  girl  who  had  spent  the  autumn  hunting 
with  the  Hewitts  (they  had  left  Hillriver  before 
I  came)  had  marri^  and  run  away  with  a 
young  man  whom  Hillriver  pronounced  im¬ 
possible.  No  one  had  suppo^  that  she  even 
knew  him  to  speak  to,  unless,  perhaps,  about  a 


loose  girth  or  a  gate  to  be  opened,  as  one  might 
speak  to  a  groom.  But  he  wasn’t  a  groom.  If 
he  had  been,  it  would  have  been  better,  they 
said — one  could  at  least  have  had  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  being  able  to  classify  him.  He  was  not 
quite  a  farmer,  either,  though  he  bred  a  few 
horses  somewhere  and  sold  a  hunter  now  and 
again.  At  this  pwint  whoever  was  relating 
the  tale  would  lower  her  voice  and  draw  closer 
to  me.  “  My  dear,  all  this  is  not  the  worst  of 
it,”  she  would  murmur;  “he  was  a  particularly 
impossible  young  man,  marked  with  an  un¬ 
deniable  bar-sinister;  it  was  always  rather  try¬ 
ing  to  know  that  he  was  about  at  all.  You 
see,  thirty  years  ago  or  thereabouts  there  was 
a  most  hideous  scandal  here;  we  needn’t  rake 
up  the  details  of  it;  they  were  sordid  enough. 
It  was  fairly  well  kept  in  hand  at  the  time, 
however,  and  had  been  neariy  forgotten  when 
all  this  brought  it  up  again.  There  is  not  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the  young  man — they 
never  mentioned  him  by  any  name,  pertiaps 
because  he  hadn’t  a  real  one — is  the  son  of 
the  man  who  was  of  the  most  importance  in 
this  part  of  the  world  in  those  days.  He  is 
dead  now,  and  the  boy  was  provided  for  in  the 
will  in  a  small  way;  this  is  known  absolutely. 
Taken  all  together,  could  one  imagine  a  more 
thoroughly  unpleasant  situation?” 

I  was  obliged  to  admit  that  I  could  not. 
Naturally,  the  place  had  rocked  upon  its 
foundations  when  the .  thing  first  became 
known.  The  Hewitts,  feeling  responsible, 
had  nearly  gone  out  of  their  minds,  all  the 
more  that  Miss  Maitland  had  no  people  of 
her  own,  except  a  terribly  austere  and  high¬ 
born  aunt  who  expected  to  marry  her  bril- 
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liantly.  The  girl  was  a  beauty — one  in  a 
thousand,  it  appears;  the  equivalent  of  a  coro¬ 
net  or  several  millions  at  ihe  lowest.  I  never 
heard  what  the  aunt  did;  nothing,  probably. 
Miss  Maitland  was  of  age  and  unhampered, 
having  no  money  of  her  own  and  so  no 
trustees.  And  brides,  she  and  her  husband 
had  utterly  vanished;  no  one  seemed  to  know 
what  had  become  of  them.  I  fancied  that  the 
world  at  large  and  one  intensely  aristocratic 
family  in  p)articular  were  not  Ul  [leased  to 
have  it  so.  All  this  happened  about  two 
years  before  the  November  day  when  the 
hounds  met  at  a  place  called  Wilderness — 
and  rightly  named  it  was! — miles  beyond  our 
regular  country. 

Bob  was  away,  and  all  my  own  horses 
being  laid  up  with  various  small  mishaps,  I 
sent  one  of  his  on  overnight  with  a  groom. 

I  heard  later  that  the  horse  spent  the  night  in 
a  cowshed,  and  I  observed  for  myself  that  the 
man  had  spent  it  in  the  local  bar.  By  start¬ 
ing  at  dawn,  I  got  to  the  meet  partly  by 
driving  and  partly  by  a  loathsome  little  train, 
as  did  every  one  who  was  rash  enough  to 
try  the  experiment.  The  less  said  of  that 
day’s  hunting  the  better.  The  country  was 
impossible  to  ride — steep  gullies  in  every 
direction,  which  you  had  to  frdlow  to  the  end 
once  you  were  in  them — and  sometimes  there 
wasn’t  any  end.  The  native  who  w'as  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  our  guide,  mounted  on  a  woolly 
white  horse  whose  legitimate  occupation  was 
betrayed  by  glaring  collar  and  trace  marks, 
was  a  poor  witless  creature  who  constantly 
kept  getting  lost.  We  wandered  drearily 
about  for  hours  and  lost  a  lot  of  hounds. 
Sometimes  we  went  through  groves  of  huge 
old  pines  and  up  little  streams  where  the 
horses  climbed  staircases  of  slaty  blue  rock — 
1  was  afraid  finally  to  hang  over  Monitor’s 
shoulder  any  more  to  scan  his  stout  gray  legs 
for  cuts;  1  was  only  too  likely  to  find  them — 
sometimes  we  burst  through  primeval  under¬ 
growth  and  came  out  on  high  places,  where  we 
saw  divinely  lovely  lines  of  violet-blue  hills 
stretching  away  against  the  pale  autumn  sky. 
At  other  times  we  plowed  through  fields, 
up  to  the  horses’  hoc^  in  the  holding  clay  of 
the  little  valleys;  we’d  had  a  lot  of  rain 
that  year.  But  there  seemed  to  be  no  such 
thing  as  a  fox  anywhere.  Whoever  had 
lured  the  master  into  bringing  his  hounds  to 
that  forsaken  country  was  an  admirable  judge 
of  scenery,  but  a  grim  humorist  on  the  subject 
of  hunting. 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  when  every  sane 


person  had  pulled  out  and  gone  home,  we 
suddenly  found,  and  the  pack  split.  1  clung 
to  Hale,  the  huntsman,  and  his  band  of 
hounds;  and  we  were  almost  immediately  con¬ 
fronted  by  a  horribly  sheer  gully — a  veritable 
chasm.  Hale  went  into  it,  and  as  for  the 
others,  whether  they  slipped  down  or  went  on 
purpose  I’m  not  sure,  but  at  any  rate  we  saw 
them  no  more  that  day.  “We”  meant 
Donovan  —  the  whip  —  and  I.  We  went 
round  the  gully,  and  thinking  we  heard  the 
hounds  just  ahead,  sped  toward  the  sound — 
at  least  Donovan  sp^.  I  suppose  Bob  has 
his  reasons  for  appreciating  Monitor;  cer¬ 
tainly  he’s  a  fine  type  of  heavj'wei^t  to  look 
at,  very  painstaking,  and  he  can  jump — in  his 
own  fashion — but  he  gives  one  the  sensation 
that  I  imagine  tiy’ing  to  cross  country  on  a 
traction  engine  might.  Wliile  he  w’as  s<4emn- 
ly  dragging  his  great  feet  out  of  the  sticky 
^ow  and  heaving  himself  ponderously  over 
little  stone  walls  about  two  feet  high,  Donovan 
on  his  weedy  little  thoroughbred  disappeared. 
Then  I  distinctly  heard  hounds  in  a  bit  of 
wood  to  the  right.  Monitor  and  I  got  there 
in  time,  but  the  hounds  were  no  longer  either 
in  sight  or  in  hearing.  We  lumbered  out  over 
a  broken-down  fence  with  a  ditch  on  the  far 
side,  well  masked  by  briars,  into  which  Moni¬ 
tor  blundered  badly,  and  then  I  found  my¬ 
self  on  one  of  the  streaks  of  bottomless  mud 
that  represent  roads  in  those  p>arts.  Not  a 
soul  was  in  sight,  so  I  turned  in  what  seemed 
the  general  direction  of  home  and  set  out 
for  it. 

With  some  effort  I  roused  Monitor  to  his 
unspeakable  trot,  which  sent  clods  of  mud  and 
showers  of  yellow  water  all  over  me,  only  to 
find  that  he  was  lame.  The  scramble  in  the 
ditch  had  done  it,  of  course.  As  we  went  on, 
he  grew  lamer,  on  purpose  probably,  though 
one  might  have  suppo^  he’d  have  wanted 
his  evening  meal.  I  wanted  mine. 

I  hadn’t  the  slightest  idea  where  we  w’ere, 
nor  how  far  from  any  village.  The  sun  had 
gone  down  and  there  was  only  a  long  strip  of 
cold  greenish  sky  under  the  hea^'^’  clouds  in 
the  west,  which  threw  a  steely  reflection  on 
the  water  in  the  yawning  wheel-ruts;  presently 
it  would  be  pitch-dark. 

Far  down  the  road  was  something  that 
looked  like  a  bam,  and  back  from  it  there 
seemed  to  be  a  house  with  trees  almost  hiding 
it.  Obviously,  the  thing  to  do  was  to  get 
there  as  soon  as  possible;  but  by  the  time  that 
we  had  plodded  through  the  sucking,  slippery 
clay  to  it,  the  darkness  had  pretty  well  come. 
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Monitor  turned  in  willingly  at  the  gate. 
There  was  a  gleam  of  light  under  the  great 
double  doors  of  the  bam,  and  as  if  he ‘had 
heard  me,  a  man  came  out  with  a  lantern,  a 
collie  rushing  past  him  in  a  frenzy  of  barking 
at  the  big  horse.  The  man  quieted  it  with 
a  stem  word,  and  I  waited  for  him  to  recover 
from  his  astonishment  as  Monitor  and  I 
stood  before  him,  flooded  in  the  light  of  his 
lantern.  We  were  far  beyond  the  zone  of 
farmers  who  are  used  to  the  sight  of  lost 
hunting  people.  Before  I  could  speak,  he 
said,  “You  have  been  hunting  and  lost  the 
hounds?  Let  me — ”  but  I  interrupted  to 
ask  how  far  I  was  from  Wilderness.  Eleven 
miles,  he  said.  And  the  nearest  village? 
WTiitechurch;  and  it  was  only  a  church  and  a 
post  office  and  a  cottage  or  two.  I  explained 
that  my  horse  was  lame — could  he  let  me  have 
a  horse  and  trap  of  some  sort  ?  It  would  have 
been  a  dreadful  thing  to  ask,  considering  those 
roads,  even  if  I  had  offered  to  give  him  the 
value  of  the  conveyance  afterward.  And 
somehow  I  couldn’t  say  anytt)ing  of  the  kind 
to  this  man,  though  he  looked  like  the  ordi¬ 
nary  small  farmer. 

Instead  of  answering,  he  took  Monitor  by 
the  bridle  and  led  him  into  the  bam;  then, 
coming  round  to  the  near  side,  he  unfastened 
the  straps  from  my  boot-heel  and  slipped  my 
foot  from  the  stirrup. 

“Let  me  take  you  down,”  he  said  simply; 
“you  won’t  think  me  disobliging,  but  I  am 
alone  here — the  only  man,  I  mean — and  there 
are  reasons — I  can’t  leave  the  farm  to-night. 
Besides,  you  couldn’t  get  to  Wilderness  for 
hours  over  these  roads,  and  there’s  no  fit 
place  for  you  to  stay  if  you  did.  And  you 
couldn’t  reach  Hillriver  to-night  in  any  case.” 
He  seemed  to  know  every  thing,  and  I  meekly 
let  him  break  my  descent  from  Monitor’s 
mighty  back,  having  long  since  learned  not  to 
oppose  Fate,  whose  representative  this  un¬ 
known  man  appeared  to  be. 

“I  am  sure  we  can  make  you  comfortable 
here,”  he  went  on;  “at  least  it’s  much  the  best 
thing  for  you  to  do.  We  should  be  only  too 
glad,”  he  added  quickly.  He  seemed  hesitat¬ 
ing  and  hospitable,  both  at  once.  Naturally, 
I  protested,  but  it  was  quite  idle — I  couldn’t 
sit  in  the  mud  all  night,  and  there  was  nothing 
to  do  but  accept  what  was  offered  me.  I 
could  only  thank  this  firm  and  kindly  person, 
while  I  felt  most  keenly  the  awkwardness  of  a 
self-invited  guest,  as  one  may  well  imagine. 
“My  aunt  is  with  me,”  continued  my  host; 
“she  will  be  able  to  give  you  whatever  you 


need.”  I  was  terrified  at  the  idea  of  some 
ancient  and  probably  irritable  dame,  out¬ 
raged  at  having  a  strange  and  muddy  woman 
thrust  upon  her  by  the  reckless  hospitality 
of  the  master  of  the  house. 

He  unbuckled  the  girths  and  took  the 
saddle  off  Monitor,  felt  his  clipped  coat,  and 
threw  a  heavy  rug  over  him. 

“He’s  dry,”  1^  said,  “all  but  the  mud. 
Where  is  he  lame?” 

“Behind,”  I  answered;  “it’s  a  strain,  I 
think.” 

“We’ll  let  it  alone  for  the  present,”  he  said, 
watering  the  horse  and  turning  him  into  a  box, 
where  he  instantly  began  tearing  down  the 
hay  in  the  rack.  He  had  no  disquieting 
delicacy.  My  host  bolted  the  door  and 
picked  up  his  lantern. 

“I’ll  give  him  his  grain  presently,”  he  said; 
“you  must  let  me  take  you  to  the  house  now.” 

I  noticed  that  he  had  put  my  saddle  down 
right  end  up.  He  hadn’t  a  farmer’s  way  \Cith 
horses,  either.  Could  he  have  been  in  a  good 
stable  at  some  time  or  other,  I  wondered. 
But  he  certainly  hadn’t  addressed  me  as 
“madam.”  On  the  way  up  to  the  house  I 
told  him  who  I  was  and  where  I  lived.  There 
was  a  pause.  “  My  name  is  Whitby,”  he  said 
in  a  curiously  colorless  voice.  The  name 
conveyed  abs<ilutely  nothing  to  me,  but  I  saw 
that  I  was  expected  to  recognize  it. 

“I’m  ver\’  bad  at  remembering  names,”  I 
said;  “you  know  my  husband,  perhaps?” 

“Yes,”  said  he,  “I’ve  met  Mr.  Forcyth.” 
That  was  all. 

We  were  at  his  doorstep  by  now.  It 
was  a  very  old  house,  white  and  square.  All 
I  could  really  see  .was  an  exquisite  fan¬ 
shaped  transom  above  the  door,  and  long 
strips  of  leaded  glass  at  the  sides,  with  light 
streaming  through  them. 

“You  must  be  tired  and  hungry,”  he  said, 
as  he  opened  the  door. 

The  hall  was  bare,  and  a  flight  of  stairs 
with  a  graceful  curving  hand-rail  of  dark 
polished  wood  went  up  at  the  far  end.  You 
know  the  instant  impression  the  atmosphere 
of  a  house  makes  as  you  come  into  it?  In 
this  one  the  air  was  very  fresh  and  pure, 
a  little  cold,  with  a  faint  scent  of  wood-smoke; 
short  of  real  violets — not  hothouse  ones — 
nothing  is  better.  And  I  knew  what  the 
air  of  most  farmhouses  is  like. 

From  above  there  came  a  little  sound — a 
sound  that  no  one  mistakes  who  has  once 
heard  it.  I’m  not  a  creature  of  sentiment; 
but  what  woman  who  has  ever  had  a  child 
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does  not  give  a  little  start  at  the  cry  of  a 
quite  new  baby?  My  Robin  was  then  eight 
months  old. 

I  turned  quickly  to  my  host.  “Yes,”  he 
said,  “a  little  daughter — two  days  old.” 

“Oh,”  I  said,  “you  should  have  told  me. 

I  must  be  a  dreadful  trouble — just  now.” 

“It  was  time  enough  to  tell  you  when  you 
got  to  the  house,”  he  said.  “My  dear  lady, 
could  I  let  you  spend  the  night  on  the  road?” 

By  this  time  he  had  brought  me  into  a 
beautifully  proportioned  old  room,  with  very 
little  in  it  but  a  heap  of  rose-red  coals  in  a 
fluff  of  white  ashes  on  the  wide  hearth.  I 
suppose  I  should  have  uttered  more  useless 
protests  and  apologies,  but  he  was  gone. 

I  sat  down  before  the  fire,  realizing  that  I 
was  very  tired.  Every  muscle  in  my  body 
clamored  with  aching  memories  of  Monitor’s 
hideous  trot  and  too  conscientious,  methods  of 
jumping;  and  I  had  had  but  one  small  sand¬ 
wich  since  seven  o’clock  that  morning. 

I  looked  about  me.  The  few  pieces  of  old 
furniture  were  admirable.  Then  a  book  on 
the  table  caught  my  eye.  In  spite  of  my 
stiffness  I  had  it  in  my  hand  in  a  moment. 
Was  I  dreaming?  It  was  Brier’s  Tristan 
et  Iseut.  I  certainly  was  dreaming,  for  a 
motherly  old  person  with  her  hair  screwed 
into  a  button  above  her  benevolent  face,  and  a 
figure  flowing  away  into  vastnesses  happily 
undefined  in  her  gray  print  gown,  came 
bustling  in,  full  of  homely  hospitality.  She 
let  me  know  at  once  that  she  was  totally  deaf. 
But  evidently  her  nephew  had  made  her 
understand  the  situation  very  clearly,  for  she 
led  me  away  to  where  were  poached  eggs  and 
tea  and  toast — the  best  I  ever  tasted.  While 
I  was  having  tea,  though  it  couldn’t  have  been 
far  from  my  normal  dinner-hour,  my  host 
came  back.  He  was  full  of  kindly  interest  in 
my  appetite  and  told  me  that  Monitor’s  was 
even  better.  I  was  consumed  with  com¬ 
punction  for  all  the  trouble  I  was  giving,  and 
said  so. 

I  could  see  him  distinctly  now,  as  he  sat 
across  the  table  from  me:  a  thin,  lightly  made 
man  of  about  thirty,  with  a  sharply  cut,  ir¬ 
regular  face,  all  evenly  colored  the  faint  clear 
red  that  fair  skins  turn  with  outdoor  life. 
His  hair  was  reddish,  too,  and  he  was  not  in 
the  least  good-looking,  intrinsically,  but  quite 
apart  from  his  hospitality — and  no  grand 
seigneur’s,  given  the  circumstances,  could 
have  been  greater — I  liked  him  to  a  quite  un¬ 
reasonable  extent. 

Presently  he  said:  “My  wife  would  be  very 


glad  if  you  would  go  up  to  see  her,  Mrs. 
Forcyth,  after  you’ve  had  your  tea.” 

I  suppose  I  must  have  been  burning  with 
unconscious  curiosity,  since  the  suggestion 
pleased  me  so  much,  but  I  felt  bound  to  say, 
“Surely  it  will  disturb  her  to  see  a  stranger; 
had  I  tetter  not  stay  away?” 

“Please  go,”  he  said,  “if  you  are  not  too 
tired.  She  asked  me  to  bring  you.”  He  went 
before  me  up  the  stairs  and  knocked  at  a  door 
very  softly.  Some  one  answered,  and  he  pushed 
the  door  open  and  stood  aside  to  let  me  pass, 
not  going  in  himself.  I  can’t  tell  what  made 
me  feel  the  reverent  tender  way  of  it  so  keenly 
— it  was  nothing,  and  it  was  exquisite.  The 
room  was  dimly  lighted  by  a  low,  smoldering 
fire  and  a  candle  in  an  old  bell-glass  on  a  little 
table. 

“Thank  you  for  coming;  it’s  good  of  you,” 
said  a  low-pitched  voice  from  the  pillows  of 
the  great  b^.  My  hostess  turned  her  head, 
and  in  the  soft  candle-glow  I  saw  her  face. 

It  made  me  catch  my  breath.  We  all 
dream  loveliness,  I  suppose,  but  so  seldom 
see  it,  that  when  we  do  it  is  with  a  kind  of 
keen  shock.  I  could  not  believe  that  any  one 
w'as  as  she  seemed  to  me,  all  white  and  golden; 
her  face  was  like  a  pearl.  You  hear  that  said 
of  surfaces  as  opaque  as  cream.  But  her  face 
— the  light  seemed  actually  to  shine  through  it ; 
or  had  it  a  soft  light  of  its  own  ?  Her  hair  was 
a  pale  grayish  gold,  like  some  rare  metal  that 
might  be  gold  and  silver  together.  But  it 
wasn’t  merely  her  perfect  tinting  nor  the 
lovely  lines  of  her  that  made  me  feel  as  if  a 
hand  had  suddenly  taken  tight  hold  of  my 
heart  and  squeezed  it;  it  w'as  the  look 
she  gave,  first  at  me,  and  then  downward 
where  a  tiny  red  crumpled  face  and  a  downy 
little  head  showed  close  against  her  shoulder, 
all  swathed  about  in  flannel.  The  little  face 
seemed  crimson  as  she  touched  it  with  her 
white  hand. 

“  My  daughter  would  apologize  to  you  if  she 
could,  for  the  poor  welcome  we  give  you^ 
since  it’s  her  fault,”  she  said,  looking  up  at 
me  again  through  her  eyelashes,  which  were 
of  an  incredible  length. 

She  motioned  to  a  low  chair  beside  the  ted. 
“Will  you  sit  there?”  she  said.  “You  must 
be  so  tired,  you  and  the  big  horse.”  Evident¬ 
ly  she  knew  all  about  us.  “Tell  me  about 
your  adventures.”  I  thought  she  spoke  as 
a  very  great  lady,  some  wonderfully  gracious 
princess,  might. 

“'There  were  no  adventures,”  I  answered; 
“only  a  very  bad  day’s  hunting,  and  I  was 
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most  stupid  and  contrived  to  get  us  com¬ 
pletely  lost — Monitor  and  me.  But  for  all 
that,  we’ve  been  verj-  lucky — in  the  end.” 

She  smiled  a  little;  then  she  said,  with  her 
serious  gray  eyes  on  my  face,  “I  have  never 
seen  you  before,  of  course,  Mrs.  Forcjth,  but 
I  think  you  may  have  heard  of  me;  perhaps 
not.”  She  stopped  and  smiled  again — to 
herself,  rather  than  at  me — a  gentle,  thought¬ 
ful  smile.  “You  see,”  she  went  on,  “it’s  dis¬ 
agreeable  to  be  startled;  no  one  likes  it,  neither 
a  single  person  nor  the  w'orld  at  large.  So 
when  one  has  startled  that  comfortable  old 
w'orld,  one  simply  withdraws  as  quickly  as 
possible,  shutting  the  door  very  softly  and 
carefully  behind  one^as  if  one  had  disturbed 
an  elderly  irritable  person.” 

Then  1  knew  this  was  Elizabeth  Maitland. 

“A  few  very’ courteous  people  may  do  that,” 
I  said.  “But  most  of  the  others  sit  down 
before  the  world  to  scold  it  for  being  stupid 
and  irritable.” 

“They’re  unjust  then,”  she  said.  “How 
should  it  understand  anything  but  its  own 
plans  and  arrangements?  It’s  a  kindly  old 
person  really;  it  fully  intends  that  there  shall 
be  plenty  of  happy  women  who  have  found 
I’ami  in  the  appointed  places.  But  if  some 
one  woman  finds  him  where  the  world  did  not 
expect  her  to,  it’s  naturally  surprised  and 
annoyed;  and  since  it  is  only  regretfully  that 
we  annoy  respected  old  persons,  the  least  we 
can  do  is  not  to  be  put  out  with  them  for 
being  annoyed.” 

I  thought  that  if  the  world,  even  the  austere 
old  dowager  that  w'e  pictured  it,  could  have 
seen  her  so — the  serene  lovely  good-humor 
of  her,  for  all  its  dislike  of  inconvenience  it 
must  have  understood  a  little,  as  I  did. 

I  could  only  be  as  simple  as  she  was. 

“Yes,  I’ve  heard  something  of  you — natu¬ 
rally,”  I  said,  “  but  perhaps  I  understand  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  others,  just  seeing  you  here — you 
two.  May  I  have  her  to  hold  a  little  ?”  I  asked, 
stretching  out  my  hands  for  the  baby.  She 
let  me  take  her,  very  carefully,  and  I  sat  and 
held  the  delicious  soft  bundle,  which  uttered 
wonderfully  grown-up  tiny  sighs  and  sniffs, 
and  blinked  at  the  candle  ravs  until  I  pulled 
a  fold  of  flannel  between  the  little  face  and  the 
light.  The  flannel  smelled  of  iris,  and  the 
little  head,  when  I  laid  my  cheek  against  it, 
was  like  heavenly  warm  velvet.  The  baby’s 
mother  lay  still,  watching  us;  I  don’t  think  she 
knew  how  tender  her  eyes  were.  Quite  sudden¬ 
ly  she  said:  “It  will  be  red,  don’t  you  think?” 
There  was  anxiety  in  her  voice,  as  though  all 


her  happiness  depended  on  its  being  so.  I 
looked  at  the  just  perceptible  down.  “Yes,” 

I  answered  truthfully,  “it  certainly  will  be 
red.” 

We  both  lauded. 

“.\11  this  while  I’ve  not  asked  you  if  you’ve 
had  all  that  y6u  needed,”  she  said.  “But 
it  was  useless  for  me  to  ask;  if  Martin  was 
there,  you  had  all  that  there  was.” 

As  she  spoke  her  husband’s  name,  we  heard 
his  step  in  the  passage  outside.  “He  will 
think  I  am  with  you  too  long,”  I  said,  getting 
up  and  laying  the  baby  beside  her. 

“No,”  she  said,  taking  my  hand  and  look¬ 
ing  up  at  me.  I  never  imagined  such  eyes — 
the  gray  of  a  summer  rain-cloud.  “It’s  been 
good  to  see  you;  you  seem  like  a  messenger,  a 
very  kindly,  understanding  messenger  from 
that  old  world  we  spoke  of.  Of  course  the 
world  did  not  mean  to  send  one,  and  has 
forgotten  me,  so  I  send  no  message  in  return. 
If  I  were  to  send  one,  it  would  only  be  that  I 
am  happy — ^without  anything  it  can  give.  But 
that  would  not  be  a  polite  message  to  an  old 
queen,  would  it?  Martin!” — she  raised  her 
voice  a  little.  He  came  in  and  stood  beside 
the  bed’s  bead,  looking  down  at  her.  As  his 
wife’s  face  turned  to  him  with  the  light  on  her 
clear  throat  and  cheek  and  the  upward  sweep 
of  her  shining  hair,  I  saw  a  little  quiver  about 
his  mouth  and  chin,  but  that  was  all. 

She  said:  “  Do  you  think  we  could  make  our 
guest  believe  how  glad  we  are  of  her  coming, 
if  we  told  her  both  together,  Martin?” 

He  put  out  his  hand  and  just  touched  hers. 
“Mrs.  Forcyth  will  believe  anything  you  say, 
dear,  I  think,”  he  said,  smiling  at  me.  I 
liked  hearing  him  say  it,  and  I  knew  that  I 
was  seeing  a  beautiful  thing — just  seeing  with¬ 
out  really  understanding. 

I  w’as  still  thinking  of  it  when  I  w'as  alone 
in  the  bare  white  room  they  gave  me.  And 
that  good  old  aunt!  She  had  brought  me  a 
great  blue  jug  of  really  hot  water,  and  while 
the  dressing-table  was  spread  with  a  coarse 
cloth  embroidered  in  red  cotton  with  an  art¬ 
less  design  of  kittens,  there  was  a  brush 
of  tortoise-shell  with  a  little  gold  E.  M.  on 
the  back,  laid  out  upon  it,  with  other  neces¬ 
sities.  Folded  on  my  pillow  was  a  night¬ 
gown  of  sheerest  batiste,  worn  to  cobweb  soft¬ 
ness,  and  I  saw  that  the  fine  lace  of  its  frills 
was  all  raveled  away.  I  don’t  know  why  a 
little  thing  like  that  should  have  touched  me 
so.  Perhaps  I  was  not  quite  myself,  for  after 
I  had  put  out  my  light  I  lay  awake,  aching 
with  fatigue  and  listening  to  the  rush  of  the 
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wind  in  the  pines  outside  my  window,  and 
I  thought  of  all  sorts  of  things  that  never 
come  into  my  head  ordinarily.  There  was 
something  in  the  air  of  that  old  house  to  make 
one  dream.  I  went  to  sleep  at  last  with  a 
line  of  old  French  running  in  my  head  among 
the  dreams,  “Nous  avons  perdu  le  monde, 
et  le  monde,  nous;  que  vous  en  semlde,  Tristan, 
amir* 

Next  morning  I  saw  my  hostess  a  moment 
to  say  good-by.  And  when  I  found  mvself 
saying,  “Will  you  understand  that  what  I 
thank  you  for  most  is  something  I  am  taking 
away?”  she  smiled  in  comprehension. 

“That  I  am  not  to  see  you  again  is  part  of 
the  price  I  have  to  pay  the  ‘old  queen  ’  for  my 
happiness,”  she  said;  “it’s  the  first  time  I’ve 
not  paid  gladly.  But  you  understand?” 

I  understood.  The  world  was  not  to  be 
reminded. 


When  I  reached  home  at  last,  I  had  had 
so  many  small  adventures  by  the  way  that 
they  made  a  sufficiently  amusing  tale  to  cover 
up  the  fact  that  I  never  actually  mentioned 
where  I  had  spent  the  night.  Bob  had 
come  back,  and  though  my  mind  was  still  full 
of  the  memory  of  Elizabeth  Maitland’s  gray 
eyes,  and  of  all  that  1  had  seen  in  the  old 
house  beyond  the  hills,  I  realized  that  there  is 
more  than  one  way  of  being  happy.  1  had 
brought  home  Bob’s  best  horse  useless  for  the 
rest  of  the  season,  but  he  did  not  seem  even 
to  be  aware  of  it;  he  was  only  consumed  with 
anxiety  to  know  if  I  had  been  warm  and  fed 
and  had  escaped  taking  cold. 

Elizabeth  Maitland  was  right:  there  are 
women  happy  in  the  scheme  of  things  that  the 
world  arranges  for  them,  and  she  has  given  me 
a  very  lovely  memory  to  add  to  a  most  solid 
and  comfortable  reality.  I’m  grateful  for  both. 
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To  Fire 

By  HELEN  HVNTINCTON 


OFIRE,  thou  free  one! 

Thou  god  unspoiled. 
Attaining  swiftly. 

Where  man  has  toiled! 
Thy  formless  glon,- 
No  mind  may  see. 

Nor  brooding  fathom 
Thy  myster)’. 

Destroyer,  Father, 

Creator,  King, 

Thy  raging  beauty 
A  living  thing; 

In  desolation, 

Bright  wings  unfurled. 
Thy  barren  pathway 
Lies  round  the  world. 


All  foul  corruptions 
Thou  makest  clean. 

In  flame  they  vanish 
To  space  unseen. 

The  shames  of  nature, 
The  taints  of  earth. 

By  thee  transfigured 
Have  airy  birth. 

O  force  supernal! 

O  rose  of  heat! 
Incarnate  wonder. 

Unrest  complete, 
Remote  from  knowledge, 
Defying  sense. 

Ah,  whither  speedest? 
And  comest — whence? 


More  strange  than  jewels, 
More  fierce  than  hate. 
Consummate  wonder 
Thy  flames  create. 

O  perfect  passion! 

O  great  desire! 

I,  bowed,  salute  thee. 
Resistless  fire! 
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Miriam 


“The  Cloud  again — behold  the  Cloud!"  The 
message  ran  from  tent  to  tent;  a  silenee,  shot  with 
murmurings  and  whisperings,  fell  on  the  camp, 
for  the  children  of  Israel  knew  that  Miriam,  the 
prophetess,  and  Aaron,  her  brother,  had  dis¬ 
pleased  tlu  Lord;  knew  that  punishment  was  to 
fall  upon  them. 

There  followed  the  hurrying  of  a  silent  multi¬ 
tude  toward  the  tabernacle,  over  which  rested  the 
pillar  of  cloud.  Some  crouched  upon  the  ground; 
the  elders  bowed  themselves  upon  their  faces. 
Through  the  press  came  Moses  from  one  side, 
Aaron  and  Miriam  from  another — Miriam,  the 
prophetess,  fair-faced  and  with  brooding  eyes,  who 
had  dared  the  wrath  of  the  Lord  in  her  jealousy. 
For  she  and  Aaron  had  said:  "Hath  the  Lord 
indeed  spoken  only  by  Moses?  Hath  he  not 
spoken  also  by  us?"  And  the  Lord  heard  it. 
She  was  a  prophetess  and  her  poiver  was  great 
among  the  children  of  Israel,  but  her  pride  in  that 
power  was  greater.  She  would  speak  against  Moses 
because  of  the  Ethiopian  woman  he  had  married. 
She  would  speak  in  the  councils  of  the  elders; 
she  would  even  say  what  Moses,  the  Lawgiver, 
who  talked  with  God,  should  do  or  should  not  do. 
She  was  very  wise  in  the  ways  of  men,  but  with 
her  wisdom  had  come  arrogance.  Her  head  lifted 
royally;  royally  she  walked  beneath  the  cloud 
into  the  entrance  of  the  tabernacle.  Silence  came 
again;  no  ox  lowed,  no  bird  sang;  it  was  as 
though  the  people  and  the  very  beasts  looked  into 
that  cloud,  and,  looking,  fell  asleep.  Of  a  sud¬ 
den,  as  it  was  roont  to  do,  it  lifted;  was  utterly 
gone.  The  purple  door  opened;  Miriam  and 
Aaron  stood  on  the  threshold.  And,  as  they 
looked,  lo — the  ruddy  brown  skin  of  Miriam  was 
as  white  as  the  dead.  Her  arm  had  dropped  from 
the  tent  door  to  her  side;  and  Aaron,  quivering, 
was  creeping  backward  from  the  horror.  She 
turned  her  great  eyes,  that  burned  ncno  like  life 
in  a  corpse,  upon  her  ghastly  hand,  and  sank  to 
the  ground  before  the  tabernacle.  “  Unclean  !  " 
she  cried.  ‘  ‘  O  Lord,  for  my  pride  I  am  become 
a  thing  ashamed!  ”  The  tent  door  parted  again. 
Moses,  majestic  in  his  meekness,  was  striding 
toward  the  crowd.  IVith  a  sound  like  wind  in  a 
forest,  all  Israel  fell  prostrate.  “  The  Judgment 
of  the  Lord!"  came  the  dreadful  voice  again 
through  the  silence.  “  Unclean  !  ” 
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Anopheres,  the  Persian  sentry  outside  the 
tent  of  Holofemes,  leaned  upon  his  s/tear  ami 
watched  the  old  moon  thrust  its-  horn  above 
those  easterly  mountains  where  Israel,  penned 
in  hie  a  wounded  lion,  lay  aioaiting  the  grapple 
— and  the  end.  To  him  came  the  httle  botiy- 
servant  of  the  General,  frightened  and  with 
twitching  hands. 

“  She  is  a  witch,  I  tell  you,  that  dark  woman 
of  Israel,"  he  muttered.  "She  eats  not  of  our 
food;  she  carries  always  that  sack  of  hers  that 
IS  nei'er  empty.  To-night  I  saw  her  shudder 
as  she  passed  before  the  General's  gold-hiltcd 
fauchion  that  hung  upon  the  wall.  No  witch 
can  look  straight  at  steel.  Each  night  at 
this  hour  she  fares  forth  into  the  wilderness,  to 
gather  herbs  for  her  spells,  perhaps.  Hark — some 
one  moves  within  the  tent!  " 

The  gaudy  leathern  tent-door  opened,  the  moon- 
light  fell  full  on  Judith's  face.  The  dark  eyes 
that  had  seen  deliverance  for  Israel  glowed  with 
strange  and  brooding  fires;  the  round  breast  below 
the  robe  that  muffled  head  and  figure  heaved  and 
fluttered  and  was  still.  And  her  face  loas  the 
face  of  tragedy;  high,  aloof  from  the  httle  cares 
of  men,  purified  with  the  flame  of  martyrdom 
that  lighted  it.  IVoman  she  was,  and  with  a 
woman's  knowledge  of  her  beauty  and  its  foioer, 
but  man  she  was  also,  in  her  fierce  courage; 
casting  aside  the  traditions  of  her  sex,  and 
ready  to  do  a  man's  red  work  of  slaughter  if  she 
might  so  gain  her  ends.  Passionate,  stormy  in 
her  loi’es,  relentless  in  her  hates,  daring  all  for 
either  love  or  hate,  of  the  blood  that  has  run  in  the 
veins  of  patriots  since  man  first  died  for  man,  she 
stood,  elemental  and  untamed,  painted  against  the 
background  of  the  night.  A  moment  her  face 
was  a  blaze  of  eager  triumph,  of  fierce  joy,  of  a 
high  pride  in  lofty  achievement;  then  the  mask 
fell.  IVilh  full,  certain  stride  she  stepped  out 
into  the  moonlight  and  was  gone  down  the  dark 
path.  "Did  you  see  her  eyes?"  whispered  the 
body-servant.  “  They  are  bloody  eyes — she  is  a 
witch.  Did  you  see  the  bag?  It  is  full  to-night. " 
"But,  ah,  her  form  is  as  a  cedar  in  the  King's 
garden,"  said  Anopheres,  the  sentry,  "and  her 
brows  are  horns  of  the  crescent  moon."  And  he 
who  died  next  day  upon  the  sword  of  Israel  ran 
his  fingers  through  his  love-locks  and  blew  a  kiss 
into  the  air,  still  fragrant  with  perfume  from 
>  her  passing.  ■ 
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"Entreat  me  not  to  leave  thee,  or  to  retnm  from 
folUnoing  after  thee:  for  whither  thou  goest, 

/  will  go;  .  .  .  thy  people  shall  be  my  people, 
and  thy  God  my  God." 

Three  women  stood  on  the  hillside,  in  the  yellcno  I 

light  of  that  ancient  ei’ening;  and  one  loas  Naomi,  I 

she  who  had  carried  the  blood  of  Israel  beneath  * 

her  heart.  One,  walking  axoay  in  the  distance, 
benoed  with  grief  under  her  muJUing  robe,  was 
Orpah,  returning  to  hererwn  kindred  in  the  land 
of  .ludah.  And  one  was  Ruth,  she  who  had  con¬ 
tinued  faithful.  Ruth  of  the  tender  eyes  and  the 
clinging  hands,  with  the  softness  that  makes  un¬ 
conscious  claim  to  service  and  protection,  yet  that 
gives  az'cr  freely  of  each  of  these;  with  young, 
pliant  strength  to  bear  the  burden  of  another's 
bitterness; — the  type  of  all  womanly  noeetness  in 
gentle  steadfastness  and  quiet  courage,  trained 
through  the  ages  to  acceptance  of  the  woman's pas- 
sh’e  part.  Ruth,  the  gleaner,  patiently  stooping 
for  what  careless  hands  have  dropped,  asking  but 
to  "glean  and  gather  after  the  reapers  among  the 
sheai'es,"  yet  receiving  all  of  honor  and  chivalry 
that  the  world  may  gh<e.  She  looked  deep  into 
Naomi's  old,  world-worn  eyes.  "The  I-ord  do  so 
to  me,  and  more  also,  if  aught  but  death  part  thee 
and  me. "  The  alderwoman  sioayed  with  a  gesture 
of  surrender;  Ruth  took  Naomi  in  her  arms,  and 
kissed  her  7oith  the  kiss  of  holy  women.  ITest- 
ward  the  tioo  have  turned.  It  is  not  only  the 
road  to  Bethlehem  that  they  walk,  but  the  road 
of  those  whose  feet  are  blessed.  A  Babe  was  to  be 
born  in  Bethlehem  because  one  troubled  woman  of 
the  people,  humblest  of  all  who  walked  that  day  in 
Palestine,  had  made  the  good  decision;  had  bent 
her  head  to  the  thorny  croion  of  self-sacrifice,  sac¬ 
rifice  that  receives  no  applause,  demands  no  re- 
7i'ard,  and  is  content  to  only  stand  and  loait. 

“  Whither  thou  goest,  I 'will  go,  and  where  thou 
lodgest,  I  7oill  lodge:  thy  people  shall  be  my 
people,  and  thy  God  my  God." 

The  shepherds,  bringing  their  flocks  homeioard 
in  the  dusk,  beheld  t~,oo  7oeary  loomen  trudging 
7oest7i<ard  on  the  road  to  Bethlehem,  and  looked 
'oonderingly  at  the  younger,  she  was  so  fair  to 
loalk  unprotected. 
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SYNOl’SIS  OF  PRECEDING  INSTALMENT. — Three  threads,  later  to  be  twisted  together  in  the  mys¬ 
tery  of  “  The  Guest  of  Quesnay,"  are  spun  in  the  first  instalment.  First,  the  American  artist  who  tells  the  slorj', 
and  his  friend,  George  Ward,  witness  the  wreck,  near  Paris,  of  an  automobile  in  which  are  a  Parisian  dancer  and 
Larrabee  Harman,  an  American  who  is  notorious  for  a  career  of  dissipation.  Harman,  whose  divorced  wife  is 
Ward’s  cousin,  is  seriously  injured.  Here  this  thread  of  the  story  is  dropped.  Two  years  later  the  artist  establishes 
himself  at  an  inn  in  Normandy,  where  he  learns  that  the  neighboring  Chiteau  de  Quesnay,  which  had  been  leased 
by  the  sister  of  George  Ward,  is  for  the  time  in  charge  of  her  guest,  a  certain  very  charming  Madame  d'Armand. 
The  third  element  is  furnished  by  the  arrival  at  the  inn  of  a  distinguished  scientist  accompanied  by  a  younger  man 
who  is  invested  with  an  air  of  g^reat  singularity  and  deep  mystery. 


CH.APTER  V 

I  HAD  been  painting  in  various  parts  of 
the  forest,  studying  the  early  morning 
along  the  eastern  fringe  and  moving  farther 
in  as  the  day  advanced.  For  the  stillness 
and  warmth  of  ntHtn  I  went  to  the  ver)-  wood¬ 
land  heart,  and  in  the  late  aftemcxm  moved 
westward  to  a  glade — a  chance  arena  open 
to  the  sky,  the  scene  of  my  most  audacious 
endeavors,  for  here  I  was  trying  to  paint 
foliage  luminous  under  those  long  shafts  of 
.sunshine  which  grow  thinner  but  ruddier 
toward  sunset.  A  path  closely  bordered  by 
underbrush  wound  its  way  to  the  glade, 
cn)ssed  it,  and  wandered  away  into  shady 
dingles  again;  with  my  easel  jfitched  in  the 
mouth  of  this  path,  I  sat  at  work,  one  late 
aftem(K)n,  wonderful  for  it^  still  loveliness. 

The  path  delxmched  abruptly  on  the  glade 
and  was  s<i  narrow  that  when  I  leaned  back 
my  ellxfws  were  in  the  bushes,  and  it  needed 
care  to  keep  my  palette  from  being  smirched 
by  the  leaves;  though  there  was  more  room 
for  my  canvas  and  easel,  as  I  had  placed  them 
at  arm’s  length  liefore  me,  fairly  in  the  open. 
I  had  the  ambition  to  paint  a  picture  here — 


to  do  the  whole  thing  in  the  woods  from  day 
to  day,  instead  of  taking  notes  for  the  studio — 
and  was  at  work  u|K)n  a  ver\’  foolish  e.\j>eri- 
ment:  I  had  thought  to  render  the  light — 
broken  by  the  branches  and  foliage — with 
broken  brush-work,  a  short  stroke  of  the  kind 
that  stung  an  elder  painter  to  swear  that  its 
practitioners  painted  in  shaking  fear  of  the 
concierge  appearing  for  the  studio  rent.  The 
attempt  was  alluring,  but  when  I  rose  from 
my  camf)-stool  and  stepped  back  into  the 
path  to  get  more  distance  for  my  canvas,  I 
saw  what  a  mess  I  was  making  of  it.  At  the 
same  time,  my  hand,  falling  into  the  capacious 
jxKket  of  my  jacket,  encountered  a  package, 
my  lunch,  which  I  had  forgotten  to  eat, 
whereupon,  becoming  suddenly  aware  that  I 
was  very  hungr}-,  I  began  to  eat  Amed^e’s 
good  sandwiches  without  moving  from  where 
I  stood. 

Absorbed,  gazing  with  abysmal  disgust  at 
my  canvas,  I  was  eating  absent-mindedly — 
and  with  all  the  restraint  and  dignity  of  a 
Georgia  darky  attacking  a  watermelon — when 
a  pleasant  voice  spoke  from  just  behind  me: 

“Pardon,  monsieur;  permit  me  to  pass,  if 
you  please.” 
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That  was  all  it  said,  ven’  quietly  and  in 
French,  but  a  gunshot  might  have  startled  me 
less. 

I  turned  in  confusion  to  t)ehold  a  dark -eyed 
lady,  charmingly  dressed  in  lilac  and  white, 
waiting  for  me  to  make  way  so  that  she  could 
pass.  Nay,  let  me  leave  no  detail  of  my 
mortification  unrecorded:  I  have  just  said 
that  I  “turned  in  confusion  the  truth  is  that 
I  jumjied  like  a  kangaroo,  but  with  infinitely 
less  grace.  And  in  my  ner\'ous  haste  to  clear 
her  way,  meaning  only  to  fiush  the  camp-stool 
out  of  the  path  with  my  ftKit,  I  put  too  much 
valor  into  the  push,  and  with  horror  saw  the 
camp-stool  rise  in  the  air  and  drop  to  the 
ground  again  nearly  a  third  of  the  distance 
across  the  glade.  Ujxin  that  I  squeezed 
myself  back  into  the  bushes,  my  ears  singing 
and  my  cheeks  burning. 

There  are  women  who  will  meet  or  pass  a 
strange  man  in  the  wckkIs  or  fields  with  as 
finished  an  air  of  being  unaware  of  him  (par¬ 
ticularly  if  he  be  a  rather  shabby  painter  no 
longer  young)  as  if  the  encounter  tcxik  place 
on  a  city  sidewalk;  but  this  woman  was  not 
of  that  priggish  kind.  Her  straightforward 
glance  recognized  my  existence  as  a  fellow¬ 
being;  and  she  further  acknowledged  it  by  a 
faint  smile,  which  was  of  courtesy  only,  how¬ 
ever,  and  admitted  no  reference  to  the  fact 
that  at  the  first  sound  of  her  voice  I  had  leaped 
into  the  air,  kicked  a  camp-stool  twenty 
feet,  and  now  st(X)d  blushing,  so  shamefully 
stuffed  with  sandwich  that  I  dared  not  speak. 

“Thank  you,”  she  said  as  she  went  by; 
and  made  me  a  little  lx)w  so  graceful  that  it 
almost  consoled  me  for  my  caperings. 

I  sUxxi  l(x)king  after  her  as  she  crossed  the 
clearing  and  entered  the  cool  winding  of  the 
path  on  the  other  side.  I  stared  and  wished 
— wished  that  I  could  have  painted  her  into 
my  picture,  with  the  thin,  ruddy  sunshine 
flecking  her  dress;  wished  that  I  had  not  cut 
such  an  idiotic  figure.  I  stared  until  her 
filmy  summer  hat,  which  was  the  last  bit  of 
her  to  disappear,  had  vanished.  Then,  dis¬ 
covering  that  I  still  held  the  horrid  remains 
of  a  sausage-sandwich  in  my  hand,  I  threw  it 
into,  the  underbrush  with  unnecessary  force, 
and,  recovering  my  camp-stool,  sat  down  to 
work  again. 

I  did  not  immediately  begin.  The  passing 
of  a  pretty  woman  anywhere  never  comes  to 
be  quite  of  no  moment  to  a  man,  and  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  a  pretty  woman  in  the  greenw(X)d  is  an 
episode — even  to  a  middle-aged  landscape 
painter.  “An  episode?”  quoth  I.  I  should 


be  ashamed  to  withhold  the  truth  out  of  my 
fear  to  be  taken  for  a  sentimentalist:  this 
woman  w'ho  had  passed  was  of  great  and  in¬ 
stant  charm;  it  was  as  if  I  had  heard  a  sere¬ 
nade  there  in  the  w(X)ds — and  at  thought  of 
the  jig  I  had  danced  to  it  my  face  burned 
again. 

With  a  sigh  of  no  meaning,  I  got  my  eyes 
down  to  my  canvas  and  began  to  peck  at  it 
perfunctorily,  when  a  snapping  of  twigs 
underfoot  and  a  swishing  of  branches  in  the 
thicket  warned  me  of  a  second  intruder,  not 
approaching  by  the  path,  but  forcing  a  way 
toward  it  through  the  underbrush,  and  very 
briskly  too,  judging  by  the  sounds. 

He  burst  out  into  the  glade  a  few  paces 
from  me,  a  tall  man  in  white  flannels,  liberally 
decorated  with  brambles  and  clinging  shreds 
of  underbrush.  A  streamer  of  vine  had 
caught  about  his  shoulders;  there  were  leaves 
on  his  bare  head,  and  this,  together  with  the 
youthful  sprightliness  of  his  light  figure  and 
the  naive  activity  of  his  approach,  gave  me  a 
very  faunlike  first  impression  of  him. 

At  sight  of  me  he  stopped  short. 

“Have  you  seen  a  lady  in  a  white  and  lilac 
dress  and  with  roses  in  her  hat?”  he  de¬ 
manded,  omitting  all  preface  and  speaking 
with  a  quick  eagerness  which  caused  me  no 
wonder — for  I  had  seen  the  lady. 

What  did  surprise  me,  however,  was  the  in¬ 
stantaneous  certainty  with  which  I  recog¬ 
nized  the  speaker  from  Amed^e’s  description, 
a  certainty  founded  on  that  item  which  had  so 
dangerously  strained  the  old  fellow’s  powers. 

This  sudden  gentleman  was  strikingly  good- 
looking,  his  complexion  so  clear  and  boyishly 
healthy,  that,  except  for  his  gray  hair,  he 
might  have  passed  for  twenty-two  or  twenty- 
three,  and  even  as  it  was  I  guessed  his  years 
five  short  of  thirty;  but  there  are  plenty  of 
handsome  young  fellows  with  prematurely 
gray  hair,  and,  as  Amedee  said,  though  out  of 
the  world  we  were  near  it.  It  was  the  new¬ 
comer’s  “singular  air”  which  established  his 
identity.  Amedee’s  vagueness  had  irked  me, 
but  the  thing  itself — the  “singular  air” — was 
not  at  all  vague.  Instantly  perceptible,  it 
was  an  investiture;  marked,  definite — and  in¬ 
tangible.  My  interrogator  was  “that  other 
monsieur.” 

In  response  to  his  question  I  asked  him 
another:  “Were  the  roses  real  or  artificial?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  he  answered,  with  what  I 
took  to  be  a  whimsical  assumption  of  gravity. 
“It  wouldn’t  matter,  would  it?  Have  you 
seen  her?” 
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He  stooped  to  brush  the  brambles  from  his 
trousers,  sending  me  a  sidelong  glance  from 
his  blue  eyes,  which  were  brightly  confident 
and  inquiring,  like  a  boy’s.  At  the  same  time 
it  strudc  me  that  whatever  the  nature  of  the 
singularity  investing  him  (and  now  that  I  was 
in  the  presence  of  it  I  found  myself  as  unable 
as  Am^^e  to  define  it)  it  partook  of  nothing 
that  was  repellent,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
measurably  enhanced  his  attractiveness, 
making  him  “different”  and  lending  him  a 
distinction  which,  without  it,  he  might  have 
lacked.  And  yet,  patent  as  this  singularity 
must  have  been  to  the  dullest,  it  was  some¬ 
thing  quite  apart  from  any  eccentricity  of 
speech  or  manner,  though,  heaven  knows,  I 
was  soon  to  think  him  odd  enough. 

“Isn’t  your  description,”  I  said  gravely, 
thinking  to  suit  my  humor  to  his  own, 
“  somewhat  too  general  ?  Over  yonder  a  few 
miles  lies  Beuzeval-Houlgate.  Trouville  it¬ 
self  is  not  so  far,  and  this  is  the  season.  A 
great  many  white  hats  trimmed  with  roses 
might  come  for  a  stroll  in  these  woods.  If 
you  would  complete  the  items — ”  and  I 
waved  my  hand  as  if  inviting  him  to  continue. 

“I  have  seen  her  only  once  before,”  he 
responded  promptly,  with  a  seriousness  ap¬ 
parently  so  genuine  as  to  make  me  doubt  that 
he  had  meant  to  be  whimsical  at  all.  “That 
was  from  my  window  at  an  inn,  three  days 
ago.  She  drove  by  in  an  of)en  carriage  with¬ 
out  looking  up,  but  I  could  see  that  she  was 
very  handsome.  No — ”  he  broke  off  abrupt¬ 
ly,  but  as  quickly  resumed  —  “handsome 
isn’t  just  what  I  mean.  Lovely,  I  should  say. 
That  is  more  like  her  and  a  better  thing  to  be, 
shouldn’t  you  think  so?” 

“Probably — ^yes — I  think  so,”  I  stam¬ 
mered,  in  considerable  amazement. 

“She  went  by  quickly,”  he  said,  as  if  he 
were  talking  in  the  most  natural  and  ordinary 
way  in  the  world,  “but  I  noticed  that  while 
she  was  in  the  shade  of  the  inn  her  hair  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  dark,  though  when  the  carriage 
got  into  the  sunlight  again  it  looked  fair.” 

I  had  noticed  the  same  thing  when  the  lady 
who  had  passed  emerged  from  the  shadows  of 
the  path  into  the  sunshine  of  the  glade,  but  I 
did  not  speak  of  it  now;  partly  because  he 
gave  me  no  opportunity,  partly  because  I  was 
almost  too  astonished  to  speak  at  all,  for  I 
was  no  longer  under  the  delusion  that  he  had 
any  humorous  or  whimsical  intention. 

“A  little  while  ago,”  he  went  on,  “  I  was  up 
in  the  branches  of  a  tree  over  yonder,  and  I 
caught  a  glimpse  of  a  lady  in  a  light  dress  and 


a  white  hat  and  I  thought  it  might  be  the 
same.  She  wore  a  drc^  like  that  and  a 
white  hat  with  roses  when  she  drove  by  the 
inn.  I  am  very  anxious  to  see  her  again.” 

“You  seem  to  be!”  I  murmured,  quite 
dumfounded. 

“And  haven’t  you  seen  her?  Hasn’t  she 
passed  this  way?” 

He  urged  the  question  with  the  same 
strange  eagerness  which  had  marked  his 
manner  from  the  first,  a  manner  which  con¬ 
founded  me  by  its  absurd  resemblance  to  that 
of  a  boy  who  had  not  mixed  with  other  boys 
and  had  never  been  teased.  And  yet  his  ex¬ 
pression  was  intelligent  and  alert;  nor  was 
there  anything  in  the  least  degree  abnormal 
or  “queer”  in  his  frank,  good-humored  gaze. 

“I  think  that  I  may  have  seen  her,”  I 
began  slowly;  “but  if  you  do  not  know  her  I 
should  not  advise - ” 

I  was  interrupted  by  a  shout  and  the  sound 
of  a  large  body  plunging  in  the  thicket.  At 
this  the  face  of  “that  other  monsieur”  flushed 
slightly;  he  smiled,  but  seemed  troubled. 

“That  is  a  friend  of  mine,”  he  said.  “I 
am  afraid  he  will  want  me  to  go  back  with 
him.”  And  he  raised  an  answering  shout. 

Professor  Keredec  floundered  out  through 
the  last  row  of  saplings  and  bushes,  his  beard 
embellished  with  a  broken  twig,  his  big  face 
red  and  perspiring.  He  was  a  fine,  a  mighty 
man,  ponderous  of  shoulder,  monumental  of 
height,  stupendous  of  girth;  there  was  cloth 
enough  in  the  hot-looking  black  frock-coat 
he  wore  for  the  canopy  of  a  small  pavilion. 
Half  a  dozen  books  were  under  his  arm,  and 
in  his  hand  he  carried  a  hat  which  evidently 
belonged  to  “that  other  monsieur,”  for  his 
own  was  on  his  head. 

One  glance  of  scrutiny  and  recognition  he 
shot  at  me  from  his  silver-rimmed  spectacles; 
and  seized  the  young  man  by  the  arm. 

“Ha,  my  friend!”  he  exclaimed  in  a  bass 
voice  of  astounding  power  and  depth,  “that 
is  one  way  to  study  botany:  to  jump  out  of  the 
middle  of  a  high  tree  and  to  run  like  a  crazy 
man  I  ”  He  spoke  with  a  strong  accent  and  a 
thunderous  rolling  of  the  “r.”  “  What  was  I 
to  think  ?  ”  he  demanded.  “What  has  arrived 
to  you?” 

“  I  saw  a  lady  I  wished  to  follow,”  the  other 
answered  promptly. 

“A  lady!  UTiatlady?” 

“The  lady  who  passed  the  inn  three  days 
ago.  I  spoke  of  her  then,  you  remember.” 

“  Tonnerre  de  DieuI”  ^redec  slapped  his 
thigh  with  the  sudden  violence  of  a  man  who 
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remembers  that  he  has  forgotten  something, 
and  as  a  final  addition  to  my  amazement,  his 
voice  rang  more  of  remorse  than  of  reproach. 
“Have  I  never  told  you  that  to  follow  strange 
ladies  is  one  of  the  things  you  cannot  do?  ” 

“That  other  monsieur”  shook  his  head. 
“No,  you  have  never  told  me  that.  I  do  not 
understand  it,”  he  said,  adding  irrelevantly, 
“I  believe  this  gentleman  knows  her.  He 
says  he  thinks  he  has  seen  her.” 

“If  you  please,  we  must  not  trouble  this 
gentleman  about  it,”  said  the  professor  has¬ 
tily.  “Put  on  your  hat,  in  the  name  of  a 
thousand  saints,  and  let  us  go.” 

“But  I  wish  to  ask  him  her  name,”  urged 
the  other,  with  something  curiously  like  the 
obstinacy  of  a  child.  “  I  wish - ” 

“No,  no!”  Keredec  took  him  by  the  arm. 
“We  must  go.  We  shall  be  late  for  our 
dinner.” 

“But  why?”  persisted  the  young  man. 

“Not  now!”  The  professor  removed  his 
broad  felt  hat  and  hurriedly  wiped  his  vast 
and  steaming  brow — ^a  magnificent  structure, 
corniced,  at  this  moment,  with  anxiety.  “It 
is  better  if  we  do  not  discuss  it  now.” 

“But  I  might  not  meet  him  again.” 

Professor  Keredec  turned  toward  me  with 
a  half-desperate,  half-apologetic  laugh  which 
was  like  the  rumbling  of  heavy  wagons  over  a 
block  pavement;  and  in  his  flustered  face  I 
thought  I  read  a  signal  of  genuine  distress.  I 
had  been  listening  to  the  hurried  dialogue  in 
mystified  silence,  but  at  the  troubled  appeal 
of  the  professor’s  glance  I  interposed. 

“I  do  not  know  the  lady,”  I  said  with  some 
sharpness.  “  I  have  never  seen  her  until  this 
afternoon.” 

Upon  this  “that  other  monsieur”  aston¬ 
ished  me  in  good  earnest.  Searching  my 
eyes  eagerly  with  his  clear,  inquisitive  gaze,  he 
t(K)k  a  step  toward  me  and  said: 

“  You  are  sure  you  are  telling  the  truth?” 

The  professor  uttered  an  exclamation  of 
horror,  sprang  forw’ard,  and  clutched  his 
friend’s  arm  again.  “  .1/ alheitreuxl  ”  he  cried, 
and  then  to  me:  “  Sir,  you  will  give  him  pardon 
if  you  can?  He  has  no  meaning  to  be  rude.” 

“  Rude ?  ”  The  young  man’s  voice  showed 
both  astonishment  and  pain.  “Was  that 
rude?  I  didn’t  know.  I  didn’t  mean  to  be 
rude,  God  knows!  Ah,”  he  said  sadly,  “I 
do  nothing  but  make  mistakes.  I  hope  you 
will  forgive  me.” 

He  lifted  his  hand  as  if  in  appeal,  and  let  it 
drop  to  his  side;  and  in  the  action,  as  well  as 
in  the  tone  of  his  voice  and  his  attitude  of 


contrition,  there  was  something  that  reached 
me  suddenly,  with  the  touch  of  pathos. 

“Never  mind,”  I  said.  “I  am  only  sorry 
that  it  was  the  truth.” 

“Thank  you.”  he  said,  and  turned  humbly 
to  Keredec. 

“Ha,  that  is  better!”  shouted  the  great 
man,  apparently  relieved  of  a  vast  weight. 
“We  shall  go  home  now  and  eat  a  good  dinner. 
But  first — ”  his  silver-rimmed  spectacles 
twinkled  upon  me,  and  he  bent  his  Brobding- 
nagian  back  in  a  bow  which  against  my  will 
reminded  me  of  the  curtseys  perform^  by 
Orloff’s  dancing  bears — “first  let  me  speak 
some  words  for  myself.  My  dear  sir  ” — he 
addressed  himself  to  me  with  grave  formality 
— “do  not  suppose  I  have  no  realization  that 
other  excuses  should  be  made  to  you.  Be¬ 
lieve  me,  they  shall  be.  It  is  now  that  I  see 
it  is  fortunate  for  us  that  you  are  our  fellow- 
innsman  at  Les  Trois  Pigeons." 

I  was  unable  to  resist  the  opportunity,  and, 
affecting  considerable  surprise,  interrupted 
him  with  the  apparently  guileless  query: 

“Why,  how  did  you  know  that?” 

Professor  Ker^ec’s  laughter  rumbled 
again,  growing  deeper  and  louder  till  it  rever¬ 
berated  in  the  woods  and  a  hundred  hale  old 
trees  laughed  back  at  him. 

“Ho,  ho,  ho!”  he  shouted.  “But  you 
shall  not  take  me  for  a  window-curtain  spy! 
That  is  a  fine  reputation  I  give  myself  with 
you!  Ho,  ho!” 

Then,  followed  submissively  by  “that  other 
monsieur,”  he  strode  into  the  p)ath  and  went 
thundering  forth  through  the  forest. 


CHAPTER  VI 

No  doubt  the  most  absurd  thing  I  could 
have  done  after  the  departure  of  Professor 
Keredec  and  his  singular  friend  would  have 
been  to  settle  myself  before  my  canvas  again 
with  the  intention  of  painting — and  that  is 
what  I  did.  At  least,  I  resumed  my  camp- 
stool  and  went  through  some  of  the  motions 
habitually  connected  with  the  act  of  painting. 

I  remember  that  the  first  time  in  my 
juvenile  reading  I  came  upon  the  phrase, 
“seated  in  a  brown  study,”  I  pictured  my 
hero  in  a  brown  chair,  be^de  a  brown  table, 
in  a  room  hung  with  brown  paper.  Later, 
being  enlighten^,  I  was  ambitious  to  display 
the  fi^re  myself,  but  the  uses  of  ordinary 
conversation  allowed  the  occasion  for  it  to 
remain  unoffered.  Let  me  not  only  seize 
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upon  the  present  opportunity  but  gild  it,  for 
the  adventure  of  the  afternoon  left  me  in  a 
study  which  was,  at  its  mildest,  a  greenish 
purple. 

Tlie  confession  has  been  made  of  my 
curiosity  concerning  my  fellow-lodgers  at 
Les  Trots  Pigeons',  however,  it  had  been  com¬ 
paratively  a  torpid  growth;  my  meeting  with 
them  served  to  enlarge  it  so  suddenly  and  to 
such  proportions  that  1  wonder  it  did  not 
strangle  me.  In  fine,  I  sat  there  brush-pad¬ 
dling  my  failure  like  an  automaton,  and  say¬ 
ing  over  and  over  aloud,  “What  is  wrong 
with  him?  What  is  wrong  with  him?” 

This  was  the  sillier  inasmuch  as  the  word 
“wrong”  (bearing  any  significance  of  a 
darkened  mind)  had  not  the  slightest  applica¬ 
tion  to  “that  other  monsieur.”  There  had 
l>een  neither  darkness  nor  dulness;  his  eyes, 
his  expression,  his  manner,  betrayed  no  hint 
of  wildness;  rather  they  bespoke  a  quick  and 
amiable  intelligence — the  more  amazing  that 
he  had  shown  himself  ignorant  of  things  any 
child  of  ten  would  know.  Am^^  and  his 
fellows  of  Les  Trois  Pigeons  had  judged 
wrongly  of  his  nationality;  his  face  was  of 
the  lean,  right,  American  structure;  but  they 
had  hit  the  relation  between  the  two  men: 
Keredec  was  the  master  and  “that  other 
monsieur”  the  scholar — a  pupil  studying 
boys’  text-books  and  receiving  instruction  in 
matters  and  manners  that  children  are  taught. 
And  yet  I  could  not  believe  him  to  be  a  simple 
case  of  arrested  development  For  the  matter 
of  that,  I  did  not  like  to  think  of  him  as  a 
“case”  at  all.  There  had  been  something 
about  his  bright  youthfulness  —  perhaps  it 
was  his  quick  contrition  for  his  rudeness,  per¬ 
haps  it  was  a  certain  wistful  quality  he  had, 
perhaps  it  was  his  very  “singularity” — ^which 
appealed  as  directly  to  my  liking  as  it  did 
urgently  to  my  sympathy. 

I  came  out  of  my  varicolored  study  with  a 
start,  caused  by  the  discovery  that  I  had 
absent-mindedly  squeezed  upon  my  palette 
the  entire  contents  of  an  expensive  tube  of 
cobalt  violet,  for  which  I  had  no  present  use; 
and  sighing  (for,  of  necessity,  I  am  an 
economical  man),  I  postponed  both  of  my 
problems  till  another  day,  determined  to 
efface  the  one  with  a  palette  knife  and  a  rag 
soaked  in  turpentine,  and  to  defer  the  other 
until  I  should  know  more  of  my  fellow- 
lodgers  at  Madame  Brossard’s. 

The  turpentine  rag  at  least  proved  effective; 
I  scoured  away  the  last  tokens  of  my  failure 
with  it,  wishing  that  life  were  like  the  canvas 


and  that  men  had  knowledge  of  the  right 
celestial  turpentine.  Aft»  that  1  cleai^ 
my  brushes,  packed  and  shouldered  my  kit, 
and,  with  a  final  imprecation  upon  all  sausage- 
san^iches,  took  iq>  my  way  once  more  to 
Les  Trois  Pigeons. 

Presently  I  came  upon  an  intersecting 
path  where,  on  my  previous  excursions,  I  had 
always  borne  to  tl^  right;  but  this  evening, 
thinking  to  discover  a  shorter  cut,  1  went 
straightahead.  Striding  along  at  a  good  gait, 
and  chanting  sonorously,  “On  Linden  when 
the  sun  was  low,”  I  left  the  rougher  boscages 
of  the  forest  behind  me  and  emerged,  just  at 
sunset,  upon  an  orderly  fringe  of  wo^land 
where  the  ground  was  neat  and  luiencum- 
bered,  and  the  trimmed  trees  stood  at  polite 
distances,  bowing  slightly  to  one  another 
with  small,  well-bred  rustlings. 

The  light  was  somewhere  between  gold  and 
pink  when  I  came  into  this  lady’s  boudoir  of  a 
grove.  “Isar  flowing  rapidly”  ceased  its 
tumult  abruptly,  and  Linden  saw  no  sterner 
sight  that  evening:  my  voice  and  my  feet 
stopped  simultaneously — ^for  I  stood  upon 
Quesnay  ground. 

Before  me  stretched  a  short  broad  avenue 
of  turf,  leading  to  the  chateau  gates.  These 
stood  open,  a  gravneled  driveway  climbing 
thence  by  easy  stages  between  kempt  shrub¬ 
beries  to  the  crest  of  the  hill,  where  the  gray 
roof  and  red  chimney-pots  of  the  ch4teau  were 
glimpsed  among  the  tree-tops.  The  slope 
was  terraced  with  strips  of  flower-gardens  and 
intervals  of  sward;  and  against  the  green  of  a 
rising  lawn  I  marked  the  figure  of  a  woman, 
pausing  to  bend  over  some  flowering  bush. 
The  figure  was  too  slender  to  be  mistaken  for 
that  of  the  present  chatelaine  of  Quesnay: 
in  Miss  Elizabeth’s  regal  amplitude  there  was 
never  any  hint  of  fragility.  The  lady  upon 
the  slope,  then,  I  concluded,  must  be  Ma¬ 
dame  d’Armand,  the  inspiration  of  Am^^’s 
“  Monsieur  has  much  to  Uve  for!  ” 

Once  more  this  day  I  indorsed  that  worthy 
man’s  opinion,  for,  though  I  was  too  fur 
distant  to  see  clearly,  I  knew  that  roses 
trimmed  Madame  d’Armand’s  white  hat,  and 
that  she  had  passed  me,  no  long  time  since, 
in  the  forest. 

1  took  off  my  cap.  “I  have  the  honor  to 
salute  you,”  1  said  aloud,  “and  to  make  my 
apologies  for  misbehaving  with  sandwiches 
and  camp-stools  in  your  presence,  Madame 
d’Armand.” 

Something  in  my  own  pronunciation  of  her 
name  struck  me  as  reminiscent:  save  for  the 
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prefix,  it  had  sounded  like  “Hannan,”  as  a 
Frenchman  might  pronounce  it  (Foreign 
names  involve  the  French  in  tenible  difficul¬ 
ties.  Hughes,  an  English  friend  of  mine, 
has  lived  in  France  some  five-and-thirty  ^ears 
without  reconciling  himself  to  being  known  as 
“  Monsieur  Ig.  ”)  “  Armand  ”  might  easily  be 
Jean  Ferret’s  translation  of  “Harman.”  Had 
he  and  Am^^  in  their  admiration  conferred 
the  prefix  because  they  considered  it  a  plau¬ 
sible  accompaniment  to  the  lady’s  gentle 
bearing?  It  was  not  impossible;  it  was,  I 
concluded,  very  probable. 

I  had  come  far  out  of  my  way,  so  I  retraced 
my  steps  to  the  intersection  of  the  paths,  and 
thence  made  for  the  inn  by  my  accustomed 
route.  The  light  failed  under  the  roofing  of 
foliage  long  before  I  was  free  of  the  woods, 
and  I  emerged  upon  the  road  to  Les  Trots 
Pigeons  when  twilight  had  turned  to  dusk. 

Not  far  along  the  road  from  where  1  came 
into  it,  stood  an  old,  brown,  deep-thatched 
cottage — a  branch  of  brushwood  over  the 
door  prettily  beckoning  travelers  to  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  cider  was  here  for  the  thirsty;  and 
as  I  drew  near  I  perceived  that  some  one 
was  availing  himself  of  the  invitation.  A 
group  stood  about  the  open  door,  the  lamp¬ 
light  from  within  disclosing  Pbre  Baudry,  the 
head  of  the  house,  filling  a  cup  for  the  way¬ 
farer;  while  honest  Mire  Baudry  and  two 
generations  of  younger  Baudrys  clustered 
close,  not  to  miss  a  word  of  the  interchange  of 
courtesies  between  Pfere  Baudry  and  his 
chance  patron. 

It  afforded  me  some  surprise  to  observe  that 
the  latter  was  a  most  mundane  and  elaborate 
wayfarer,  indeed;  a  small  young  man  very 
lightly  made,  like  a  jockey,  and  point-device 
in  khaki,  puttees,  pongee  cap,  white-and- 
green  stock,  a  knapsack  on  his  back,  and  a 
bamboo  stick  under  his  arm;  altogether 
equipped  to  such  a  high  point  of  pedestrian- 
ism  that  a  cynical  person  might  have  been  re¬ 
minded  of  loud  calls  for  wine  at  some  hostelry- 
in  the  land  of  opera  bouffe.  He  was  speak¬ 
ing  fluently,  though  with  a  detestable  accent, 
in  a  rough-and-ready,  picked-up  dialect  of 
Parisian  slang,  evidently  laboring  under  the 
pleasant  delusion  that  he  employed  the 
French  language,  while  Pfere  Baudry  con¬ 
tributed  his  share  of  the  conversation  in  a 
slow  patois.  As  both  men  spoke  at  the  same 
time  and  neither  understood  two  consecutive 
words  the  other  said,  it  struck  me  that  the 
dialogue  might  prove  unproductive  of  any 
highly  important  results,  this  side  of  Michael¬ 


mas;  therefore,  discovering  that  the  very- 
pedestrian  gentleman  was  making  some  sort 
of  inquiry  concerning  Les  Trois  Pigeons,  I 
came  to  a  halt  and  proffered  aid. 

“Are  you  looking  for  Madame  Brossard’s?  ” 

I  asked  in  English. 

The  traveler  uttered  an  exclamation  and 
faced  about  with  a  jump,  birdlike  for  quick¬ 
ness.  He  did  not  reply  to  my  question  with 
the  same  promptness;  however,  his  delibera¬ 
tion  denoted  scrutiny,  not  sloth.  He  stood 
peering  at  me  sharply  until  I  repeated  it. 
Even  then  he  protracted  his  examination  of 
me,  a  favor  I  was  unable  to  return  with  any 
interest,  owing  to  the  circumstance  of  his  back 
being  toward  the  light.  Nevertheless,  I  got 
a  clear  enough  impression  of  his  alert,  well- 
poised  little  figure,  and  of  a  hatchety  little 
face,  and  a  pair  of  shrewd  little  eyes,  which 
(I  thought)  held  a  fine  little  conceit  of  his 
whole  little  person.  It  was  a  type  of  fellow- 
countryman  not  altogether  unknown  about 
certain  “American  Bars”  of  Paris,  and 
usually  connected  (more  or  less  directly)  with 
what  is  known  to  the  people  of  France  as 
“Le  Sport.” 

“Say,”  he  responded  in  a  voice  of  un¬ 
pleasant  nasality,  finally  deciding  upon 
speech,  “you’re  ’Nummeric’n,  ain’t  you?” 

“Yes,”  I  returned.  “I  thought  I  heard 
you  inquiring  for - ” 

“Well,  m’  friend,  you  can  sting  me!”  he 
interrupted  with  condescending  jocularity. 
“My  style  French  does  f’r  them  camels  up  in 
Paris  all  right.  Me  at  Nice,  Monte  Carlo, 
Chantilly — bow  to  the  p’fess’r;  he’s  rightl 
But  down  here  I  don’t  seem  to  be  gud  enough 
f’r  these  sheep-dogs;  anyway  they  bark  dif¬ 
ferent.  I’m  out  lukkin’  fer  a  hotel  called 
Les  Trois  Pigeons." 

“I  am  going  there,”  I  said;  “I  will  show 
you  the  way.” 

“Whurisit?”  he  asked,  not  moving. 

I  pointed  to  the  lights  of  the  inn,  ffickering 
across  the  fields.  “Yonder — beyond  the 
second  turn  of  the  road,”  1  said,  and,  as  he 
showed  no  signs  of  accompanying  me,  I 
added,  “I  am  rather  late.” 

“Oh,  I  ain’t  goin’  there  t’night.  It’s  too 
dark  t’  see  anything  now,”  he  remarked,  to 
my  astonishment.  “Dives  and  the  choo- 
choo  back  t’  little  ole  Trouville  f’r  mine!  I 
on’y  w-anted  to  take  a  luk  at  this  pigeon-house 
joint.” 

“Do  you  mind  my  inquiring,”  I  said, 
“what  you  expected  to  see  at  Les  Trois 
Pigeons}" 
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“  Why!”  he  exclaimed,  as  if  astounded  at 
the  question,  “I’m  a  tourist.  Makin’  a  pe- 
destnin  trip  t’  all  the  reg’ler  sights.”  And, 
inspired  to  eloquence,  he  added,  as  an  after¬ 
thought:  “As  it  were.” 

“A  tourist?”  I  echoed,  with  perfect  in¬ 
credulity. 

“That’s  whut  I  am,  m’  friend,”  he  returned 
hrmly.  “  You  don’t  have  to  have  a  red  dope- 
book  in  one  hand  and  a  thokl-class  choo- 
choo  ticket  in  the  other  to  be  a  tourist,  do 
you?” 

“But  if  you  will  pardon  me,”  I  said, 
“where  did  you  get  the  notion  that  Les  Trots 
Pigeons  is  one  of  the  regular  sights?” 

“Ain’t  it  in  all  the  l^ks?” 

“  I  don’t  think  that  it  is  mentioned  in  any 
of  the  guide-books.” 

“No I  I  didn’t  say  it  was,  m’  friend,”  he 
retorted  with  contemptuous  pity.  “I  mean 
them  history -books.  It’s  in  all  o’  them!" 

“This  is  strange  news,”  said  I.  “  I  should 
be  very  much  interested  to  read  them!” 

“  Lookahere,”  he  said,  taking  a  step  nearer 
me;  “in  oinest  now,  on  your  woid:  Didn’ 
more’n  half  them  Jeanne  d’Arc  tamales  live 
at  that  hotel  wunst?” 

“Nobody  of  historical  importance — or  any 
other  kind  of  importance,  so  far  as  I  know — 
ever  lived  there,”  I  informed  him.  “The 
older  portions  of  the  inn  once  belonged  to  an 
ancient  farm-house,  that  is  all.” 

“On  the  level,”  he  demanded,  “didn’  that 
William  the  Conqueror  nor  none  o’  them 
ancient  gilt-edges  live  there?” 

“No.” 

“Stung  again!”  He  broke  into  a  sudden 
loud  cackle  of  laughter.  “Why!  the  fe!ler 
tole  me  ’at  this  here  Pigeon  place  was  all 
three  rings  when  it  come  t’  history.  Yessir! 
Tali,  thin  feller  he  was,  in  a  three-button 
cutaway,  English  make,  and  kind  of  red- 
complected,  with  a  sandy  mu5-tache,”  pur¬ 
sued  the  pedestrian,  app>arently  fearing  his 
narrative  might  lack  color.  “1  met  him 
right  cornin’  out  o’  the  Casino  at  Trouville, 
yes’day  aft’noon;  c’udn’  a’  b’en  more’n  four 
o’clock — hoi’  on  though,  yes  ’twas,  ’twas 
nearer  five,  about  twunty  minutes  t’  five,  say 
— ^an’  this  feller  tells  me — ”  He  cackled 
with  laughter  as  palpably  disingenuous  as  the 
corroborative  details  he  thought  necessary  to 
muster;  then  he  became  serious,  as  if  mar¬ 
veling  at  his  own  wondrous  verdancy. 
“M’  friend,  that  feller  soitn’y  found  me  easy. 
But  he  can’t  say  I  ain’t  game;  he  passes  me 
the  limes,  but  I’m  jest  man  enough  to  drink 


bis  health  fer  it  in  this  sweet,  sound  ole- 
fasluoned  drier  that  ain’t  got  a  headache  in  a 
barrd  of  it.  He  played  me  gud,  and  here’s 
to  him!” 

Despite  the  heartiness  of  the  sentiment,  an* 
honest  tourist’s  oithuriasm  seemed  largely 
histrionic,  and  his  quaffing  of  the  beaker 
reminiscent  of  diain-the-wine-cup-free  m  the 
second  row  of  the  chorus,  for  he  absently  al¬ 
lowed  it  to  dangle  from  his  hand  before  rais- 
mg  it  to  his  lips.  However,  not  all  of  its 
contents  was  spilled,  and  he  swallowed  a 
mouthful  cd  the  sweet,  sound,  old-fashioned 
dder — but  by  mistake,  I  was  led  to  sup¬ 
pose,  from  the  expression  of  displeasure 
which  became  so  d^ply  marked  upon  his 
countenance  as  to  be  noticeable,  even  in 
the  feeble  lamplight. 

I  tarried  no  longer,  but  bidding  this  good 
youth  and  the  generations  of  Baudry  good¬ 
night,  hastened  on  to  my  belated  dinner. 

“Am^d^,”  I  said,  when  my  dgar  was 
lighted  and  the  usual  hour  of  consultation 
had  arrived;  “isn’t  that  old  lock  on  the  chest 
where  Madame  Brossard  keeps  her  silver  get¬ 
ting  rather  rusty?” 

“Monsieur,  we  have  no  thieves  here.  We 
are  out  of  the  world.” 

“  Yes,  but  Trouville  is  not  so  far  away.” 

“Truly.” 

“Many  strange  peoj^  go  to  Trouville: 
grand-dukes,  millionaires,  opera  singers, 
princes,  jockeys,  gamblers - ” 

“Truly,  truly!” 

“And  tourists,”  I  finished. 

^‘That  is  well  known,”  assented  Am^^, 
nodding. 

“It  follows,”  I  continued  with  the  im¬ 
pressiveness  of  all  logicians,  “that  many 
strange  people  may  come  from  Trouville.  In 
their  excursions  to  the  surrounding  points  of 
interest - ” 

“Elh,  monsieur,  but  that  is  true!”  he  in¬ 
terrupted,  laying  his  right  forefinger  across 
the  bridge  of  his  nose,  which  was  his  gesture 
when  be  remembered  anything  suddenly. 
“There  was  a  strange  monsieur  from  Trou¬ 
ville  here  this  very  day.” 

“What  kind  of  person  was  he?” 

“A  foreigner,  but  I  could  not  tell  from 
what  country.” 

“What  time  of  day  was  he  here?”  I  asked, 
with  growing  interest. 

“Toward  the  middle  of  the  afternoon.  I 
was  alone,  except  for  Glouglou,  when  be 
came.  He  wished  to  see  the  whole  house  and 
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I  showed  him  what  I  could,  except  of  course 
monsieur’s  pavilion,  and  the  Grande  Suite. 
Monsieur  the  Professor  and  that  other  mon¬ 
sieur  had  gone  to  the  forest,  but  I  did  not 
feel  at  liberty  to  exhibit  their  rooms  without 
Madame  Brossard’s  permission,  and  she 
was  spending  the  day  at  Dives.  Besides,” 
added  the  good  man,  languidly  snapping  a 
napkin  at  a  moth  near  one  of  the  candles, 
“the  doors  were  locked.” 

“This  person  was  a  tourist?”  I  asked,  after 
a  pause  during  which  Am€d^  seemed  peace¬ 
fully  unaware  of  the  rather  concentrated  gaze 
I  had  fixed  upon  him. 

“Of  a  kind.  In  speaking  he  employed 
many  peculiar  expressions,  more  like  a  thief  of 
a  Parisian  cabman  than  of  the  polite  world.” 

“The  devil  he  did!”  said  I.  “Did  he  tell 
you  why  he  wished  to  see  the  whole  house? 
Did  he  contemplate  taking  rooms  here?” 

“  No,  monsieur,  it  appears  that  his  interest 
was  historical.  At  first  I  should  not  have 
taken  him  for  a  man  of  learning,  yet  he  gave 
me  a  great  piece  of  information;  a  thing  quite 
new  to  me,  though  I  have  lived  here  so  many 
years.  We  are  distinguished  in  history,  it 
seems,  and  at  one  time  both  William  the 
Conqueror  and  that  brave  Jeanne  d’Arc - ” 

I  interrupted  sharply,  dropping  my  cigar 
and  leaning  across  the  table: 

“  How  was  this  person  dressed  ?  ” 

“Monsieur,  he  was  very  much  the  pedes¬ 
trian.” 

And  so,  for  that  evening,  we  had  something 
to  talk  about  besides  “that  other  monsieur”; 
indeed,  we  found  our  subject  so  absorbing  that 
I  forgot  to  ask  Am^d^  whether  it  was  he  or 
Jean  Ferret  who  had  prefixed  the  “de”  to 
.“Armand.” 

CHAPTER  VII 

The  cat  which  fell  from  the  top  of  the 
Washington  monument,  and  scampered  off 
unhurt,  was  killed  by  a  dog  at  the  next  comer. 
Thus  a  certain  painter-man,  winged  with  can¬ 
vases  and  easel,  might  have  been  seen  to  de¬ 
part  hurriedly  from  a  poppy-sprinkled  field, 
an  infuriated  stallion  in  close  attendance,  and 
to  fly  safely  over  a  stone  wall  of  good  height, 
only  to  turn  his  ankle  upon  an  unconsidered 
pebble,  some  ten  paces  farther  on;  the  nose 
of  the  stallion  projected  over  the  wall,  snort¬ 
ing  joy  thereat.  The  ankle  was  one  which 
had  turned  aforetime;  it  was  an  old  weakness: 
moreover,  it  was  mine.  I  was  the  painter-man. 


I  could  count  on  little  less  than  a  week  of 
idleness  within  the  confines  of  Les  Trots 
Pigeons;  and  reclining  among  cushions  in  a 
wicker  long-chair  looking  out  from  my 
pavilion  upon  the  drowsy  garden  on  a  hot 
noontide,  I  did  not  much  care.  It  was  cooler 
indoors,  comfortable  enough;  the  open  door 
framed  the  courtyard  where  pigeons  were 
strutting  on  the  gravel  w’alks  between  flower¬ 
beds.  Beyond,  and  thrown  deeper  into  the 
perspective  by  the  outer  frame  of  the  great 
archway,  road  and  fields  and  forest  fringes 
were  revealed,  hing  tremulous  in  the  hot  sun¬ 
shine.  The  foreground  gained  a  human 
(though  not  lively)  interest  from  the  ample 
figure  of  our  maUre  d’hdlel  reposing  in  a  rustic 
chair  which  had  enjoyed  the  shade  of  an  arbor 
about  an  hour  earlier,  when  first  occupied, 
but  now  stood  in  the  broiling  sun.  At  times 
AmM^’s  upper  eyelids  lifted  as  much  as  the 
sixteenth  of  an  inch,  and  he  made  a  hazy 
gesture  as  if  to  wave  the  sun  away,  or,  when 
the  tablecloth  upon  his  left  arm  slid  slowly 
earthward,  he  adjusted  it  with  a  petulant  jerk, 
without  material  interruption  to  his  siesta. 
Meanwhile,  Glouglou,  rolling  and  smoking 
cigarettes  in  the  shade  of  a  clump  of  lilac, 
watched  M-ith  button  eyes  the  noddings  of  his 
superior,  and,  at  the  cost  of  some  convul¬ 
sive  writhings,  constrained  himself  to  silent 
laughter. 

A  heavy  step  crunched  the  gravel  and  I 
heard  my  name  pronounced  in  a  deep  in¬ 
quiring  rumble — the  voice  of  Professor 
Keredec,  no  less.  Nor  was  I  greatly  sur¬ 
prised,  since  our  meeting  in  the  forest  had 
led  me  to  ex|)ect  some  advances  on  his  part 
toward  friendliness,  or,  at  least,  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  a  better  acquaintance.  However,  I 
withheld  my  reply  for  a  moment  to  make  sure 
I  had  heard  aright. 

The  name  was  repeated. 

“Here  I  am,”  I  called,  “in  the  pavilion,  if 
you  wish  to  see  me.” 

“Aha!  I  hear  you  become  an  invalid,  my 
dear  sir.”  With  that  the  professor’s  great 
bulk  loomed  in  the  doorway  against  the  glare 
outside.  “  I  have  come  to  condole  with  you, 
if  you  allow  it.” 

“To  smoke  with  me,  too,  I  hope,”  I  said, 
not  a  little  pleased. 

“That  I  will  do,”  he  returned,  and  came  in 
slowly,  walking  with  perceptible  lameness. 
“The  sympathy  I  offer  is  genuine:  it  is  not 
only  from  the  heart,  it  is  from  the  latissimus 
dorsi,"  he  continued,  seating  himself  with  a 
cavernous  groan.  “  I  am  your  confrere  in 
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iUnesss  my  dear  sir.  I  have  chooaed  this  hne 
weathtf  for  rheumatism  of  the  back.” 

“I  hope  it  is  not  painful?” 

“Ha,  it  is  so-so,”  he  rumbled,  removing  his 
spectacles  and  wiping  his  eyes,  dazzled  by  the 
SUB.  “There  is  more  ol  me  than  of  most 
men — more  to  suffer.  Nature  was  generous 
to  the  little  germs  when  she  made  this  big 
Keredec;  she  offered  them  much  room  for 
their  campaigns  of  war.” 

“You’ll  take  a  cigarette?” 

“  I  thank  you;  ff  you  do  not  mind,  I  smoke 
my  pipe.” 

He  took  from  his  pocket  a  worn  leather 
case,  which  he  opened,  disclosing  a  small, 
browned  clay  bowl  oi  the  kind  workmen  use; 
and,  fitting  it  with  a  red  stem,  he  filled  it  with 
a  dark  and  sinister  tobacco  from  a  pouch. 
“Always  my  pipe  for  me,”  he  said,  and  ap¬ 
plied  a  match,  inhaling  the  smoke  as  other 
men  inhale  the  light  smoke  of  cigarettes. 

“  Ha,  it  is  good !  It  is  wicked  for  the  insides, 
but  it  is  good  for  the  soul.”  Aiul  clouds 
wreathed  his  great  beard  like  a  storm  on  Mont 
Blanc  as  he  concluded,  with  gusto,  “  It  is 
my  first  pipe  since  yesterday.” 

“That  is  being  a  good  smoker,”  I  ven¬ 
tured  sententiously;  “to  whet  indulgence  with 
abstinence.” 

“  My  dear  sir,”  he  protested,  “  I  am  a  man 
without  even  enough  virtue  to  be  an  epicure. 
When  I  am  alone  I  am  a  chimney  with  no 
hebdomadary  re|x>se;  I  smoke  forever.  It 
is  on  account  of  my  young  friend  I  am  tem¬ 
perate  now.” 

“He  has  never  smoked,  your  young 
friend  ?  ”  I  asked,  glancing  at  my  visitor  rather 
curiously,  I  fear. 

“Mr.  Saffren  has  no  vices.”  Professor 
Keredec  replaced  his  silver-rimmed  spec¬ 
tacles  and  turned  them  upon  me  with  serene 
benevolence.  “He  is  in  good  condition,  all 
pure,  like  little  children — and  so  if  I  smoke 
near  him  he  chokes  and  has  water  at  the  eyes, 
thou^  he  does  not  complain.  Just  now  I 
take  a  vacation:  it  is  his  hour  for  study,  but 
I  think  he  looks  more  out  of  the  front  window 
than  at  his  book.  He  looks  very  much  from 
the  window  ” — there  was  a  muttering  oi 
subterranean  thunder  somewhere,  which  1 
was  able  to  locate  in  the  professor’s  torso,  and 
took  to  be  his  expression  oi  a  chuckle — “yes, 
very  much,  since  the  passing  d  that  charming 
lady  some  days  ago.” 

“You  say  your  young  friend’s  name  is 
Saffren?” 

“Oliver  Saffren.”  The  benevolent  gaze 


continued  to  rest  upon  me,  but  a  shadow  like 
a  faint  anxiety  darkened  the  Homeric  brow, 
and  an  odd  notion  entered  my  mind  (without 
any  good  reason)  that  Professor  Keredec  was 
wondering  what  I  thought  of  the  name.  I 
uttered  some  common^ce  syllable  of  no 
moment,  and  there  ensued  a  pause  during 
which  the  seeming  shadow  upon  my  visitor’s 
forehead  became  a  reality,  deep>ening  to  a  look 
of  perplexity  and  trouble.  Finally  he  said 
abruptly:  “It  is  about  him  that  I  have  come 
to  talk  to  you.” 

“I  shall  be  very  glad,”  I  murmured,  but 
he  brushed  aside  the  callow  formality  oi  the 
response  with  a  gesture  of  remonstrance. 

“Ha,  my  dear  sir,”  he  cried;  “but  you  are 
a  man  of  feeling!  We  are  both  old  enough 
to  deal  with  more  than  just  these  little  words 
of  the  mouth!  It  was  the  way  you  have 
received  my  poor  young  gentleman’s  excuses 
when  he  was  so  rude,  which  make  me  wish 
to  talk  with  you  on  such  a  subject;  it  is  why 
I  would  not  have  you  believe  Mr.  Saffren  and 
me  two  very  suspected  individuals  who  hide 
here  like  two  bad  criminals !  ” 

“No,  no,”  I  protested  hastily.  “The 
name  of  Professor  Keredec - ” 

“The  name  of  no  man,”  he  thundered,  in¬ 
terrupting,  “can  protect  his  reputation  when 
he  is  caught  p>eeping  from  a  curtain!  Ha,  my 
dear  sir!  I  know  what  you  think.  You 
think,  ‘He  is  a  nice  fine  man,  that  old  pro¬ 
fessor,  oh,  very  nice — only  he  hides  behind 
the  curtains,  sometimes!  Very  fine  man,  oh, 
yes;  only  he  is  a  spy.’  Eh?  Ha,  ha!  That 
is  what  you  have  been  thinking,  my  dear 
sir!” 

“Not  at  all,”  I  laughed;  “I  thought  you 
might  fear  that  I  was  a  spy.” 

“Elh?”  He  became  ^larply  serious  upon 
the  instant.  “What  made  you  think  that?” 

“  I  supposed  you  might  be  conducting  some 
experiments,  or  perhaps  writing  a  book  which 
you  wished  to  keep  from  the  public  for  a  time, 
and  that  possibly  you  might  fear  that  I  was  a 
reporter.” 

“So!  And  tJtal  is  all,”  he  returned,  with 
evident  relief.  “  No,  my  dear  sir,  I  was  the 
spy;  it  is  the  truth;  and  I  was  spying  upon 
you.  It  is  outrageous.  I  confess  my  shame. 
I  wish  very  much  to  know  what  you  were  like, 
what  kind  of  a  man  you  are.  And  so,”  he 
concluded  with  an  opening  of  the  hands, 
palms  upward,  as  if  to  show  that  nothing 
remained  for  concealment,  “and  so  I  have 
watched  you.” 

“Why?”  I  asked. 
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“The  explanation  is  so  simple:  it  was  neces¬ 
sary.” 

“Because  of  —  of  Mr.  Saffren?”  I  said 
slowly,  and  with  some  trepidation. 

“Precisely.”  The  professor  exhaled  a 
cloud  of  smoke  that  a  small  volcano  might  not 
utterly  have  scorned.  “  Because  I  am  sensi¬ 
tive  for  him,  and  because  in  a  certain  way  I 
am — how  should  it  be  said? — perhaps  it  is 
near  the  truth  to  say,  I  am  his  guardian.” 

.“I  see.” 

“Forgive  me,”  he  rejoined  quickly,  “but 
1  am  afraid  you  do  not  see.  I  am  not  his 
guardian  by  the  law.” 

“  I  had  not  supposed  that  you  were,”  I  said. 

“Why  not?” 

“Because,  though  he  puzzled  me  and  I  do 
not  understand  his — his  case,  so  to  speak,  I 
have  not  for  a  moment  thought  him  insane.” 

“Ha,  my  dear  sir,  you  are  right!”  ex¬ 
claimed  Keredec,  beaming  on  me,  much 
pleased.  “You  are  a  thousand  times  right; 
he  is  as  sane  as  yourself  or  myself  or  as  any¬ 
body  in  the  whole  wide  world!  Ha!  he  is 
now  much  more  sane,  for  his  mind  is  not 
yet  confused  and  becobwebbed  with  the  use¬ 
less  things  you  and  I  put  into  ours.  It  is 
open  and  clear  like  the  little  children’s  mind. 
And  it  is  a  good  mind!  It  is  only  a  little 
learning,  a  little  experience,  that  he  lacks.  A 
few  months  more — ha,  at  the  greatest,  a  year 
from  now — and  he  will  not  be  different  any 
longer;  he  will  be  like  the  rest  of  us.  Only  ” — 
the  professor  leaned  forward  and  his  big  fist 
came  down  on  the  arm  of  his  chair — “he 
shall  be  better  than  the  rest  of  us!  But  if 
strange  pwple  were  to  see  him  now,”  he 
continued,  leaning  back  and  dropping  his 
voice  to  a  more  confidential  tone,  “it  would 
not  do.  This  poor  world  is  full  of  fools;  there 
are  so  many  who  judge  quickly.  If  they 
should  see  him  now,  they  might  think  he  is  not 
just  right  in  his  brain;  and  then,  as  it  could 
happen  so  easily,  those  same  people  might 
meet  him  again  after  a  while.  ‘Ha,’  they 
would  say,  ‘there  was  a  time  when  that  young 
man  was  insane.  I  knew  him!’  And  so  he 
might  go  through  his  life  with  those  clouds 
over  him.  Those  clouds  are  black  clouds, 
they  can  make  more  harm  than  our  old  sins, 
and  I  wish  to  save  my  friend  from  them.  So 
I  have  brought  him  here  to  this  quiet  place 
where  nobody  comes,  and  we  can  keep  from 
meeting  any  foolish  people.  But,  my  dear 
sir” — he  leaned  forward  again,  and  spoke 
emphatically — “it  would  be  barbarous  for 
men  of  intelligence  to  live  in  the  same  house 


and  go  always  hiding  from  one  another! 
Let  us  dine  together  this  evening,  if  you  will, 
and  not  only  this  evening  but  every  evening 
you  are  willing  to  share  with  us  and  do  not 
wash  to  be  alone.  It  will  be  good  for  us. 
We  are  three  men  like  hermits,  far  out  of  the 
world,  but — a  thousand  saints! — let  us  be 
civilized  to  one  another!” 

“With  all  my  heart,”  I  said. 

“Ha!  I  wi^  you  to  know  my  young  man,” 
Keredec  went  on.  “You  will  like  him — no 
man  of  feeling  could  keep  himself  from  liking 
him — ^and  he  is  your  fellow-countryman.  I 
hop)e  you  will  be  his  friend.  He  should  make 
friends,  for  he  needs  them.  ” 

“I  think  he  has  a  host  of  them,”  said  I, 
“in  Professor  Keredec.” 

My  visitor  looked  at  me  quizzically  for  a 
moment,  shook  his  head  and  sighed.  “That 
is  only  one  small  man  in  a  big  body,  that 
Professor  Keredec.  And  yet,”  he  went  on 
sadly,  “it  is  all  the  friends  that  poor  boy  has 
in  this  world.  You  will  dine  with  us  to¬ 
night?” 

Acquiescing  cheerfully,  I  added:  “You  will 
join  me  at  the  table -on  my  veranda,  won’t 
you?  I  can  hobble  that  far,  but  not  much 
farther.” 

Before  answering  he  cast  a  quick  side¬ 
long  glance  at  the  arrangement  of  things  out¬ 
side  the  door.  The  screen  of  honeysuckle 
ran  partly  across  the  front  of  the  little  porch, 
about  half  of  which  it  concealed  from  the 
garden  and  consequently  from  the  road  be¬ 
yond  the  archway.  I  saw  that  he  took  note  of 
this  before  he  pointed  to  that  comer  of  the 
veranda  most  closely  screened  by  the  vines 
and  said: 

“  May  the  table  be  placed  yonder?” 

“  Catainly ;  I  often  have  it  there,  even  when 
I  am  alone.” 

“Ha,  that  is  good,”  be  exclaimed.  “It  is 
not  human  for  a  Frenchman  to  eat  in  the 
house  in  good  weather.” 

“  It  is  a  pity,”  I  said,  “that  I  should  have 
been  such  a  bugbear.” 

This  remark  was  thorou^ly  disingenuous, 
for,  althou^  I  did  not  doubt  that  everything 
he  told  me  was  perfectly  true,  nor  that  he  had 
made  as  complete  a  revdation  as  he  thou^t 
consistent  with  his  duty  toward  the  young 
man  in  his  charge,  I  did  not  believe  that  his 
former  precautions  were  altogether  due  to 
my  (M'esence  at  the  inn. 

And  I  was  certain  that  while  he  might  fear 
for  his  friend  some  chance  repute  of  insanity, 
he  had  greater  terrors  than  that.  As  to  their 
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nature  !  had  no  clue;  nor  was  it  my  affair  to 
be  guessing;  but  whatever  they  were,  the  days 
of  seciurity  at  Les  Trois  Pigeons  had  somewhat 
eased  Professor  Keredec’s  mind  in  regard  to 
them.  At  least,  his  anxiety  was  su£^iently 
assuaged  to  risk  dining  out  of  doors  with  only 
my  screen  of  honeysuckle  between  his  charge 
and  cvuious  eyes.  So  much  was  evident. 

“The  reproach  is  deserved,”  he  returned, 
after  a  pause.  “  It  is  to  be  wished  that  all  our 
bugbears  might  offer  as  pleasant  a  revelation, 
if  we  had  the  courage,  or  the  slyness” — ^he 
lauded — “to  investigate  them.” 

I  made  a  reply  of  similar  gallantry  and  he 
got  to  his  feet,  rubbing  his  back  as  he  rose. 

“Ha,  I  am  old!  old!  Rheumatism  in 
warm  weather:  that  is  ugly.  Now  I  must  go 
to  my  boy  and  see  what  he  can  make  of  his 
GiblMn.  The  poor  fellow!  I  think  he  finds 
the  decay  of  Rome  worse  than  rheumatism 
in  summer!” 

He  replaced  his  pipe  in  its  case,  and  promis¬ 
ing  heanily  that  it  should  not  be  the  last  he 
would  smoke  in  my  company  and  domain, 
was  making  slowly  for  the  door  when  he 
paused  at  a  sound  from  the  road. 

We  heard  the  rapid  hoof-beats  of  a  mettled 
horse.  He  crossed  our  vision  and  the  open 
archway:  a  high-stepping  hackney  going  well, 
driven  by  a  lady  in  a  light  trap  which  was  half 
full  of  wild  flowers.  It  was  a  quick  pictiu%, 
like  a  flash  of  the  cinematograph,  but  the  pose 


of  the  lady  as  a  driver  was  seen  to  be  of  a 
commanding  grace,  and  though  she  was  not  in 
white  but  in  light  blue,  and  her  plain  sailor 
hat  was  certainly  not  trimmed  with  roses,  I 
had  not  the  least  difficulty  in  recognizing  her. 
At  the  same  instant  there  was  a  hurried  clat¬ 
ter  of  footsteps  upon  the  stairway  leading 
from  the  gallery;  the  startled  pigeons  fluttered 
up  from  the  garden-path,  betaking  themselves 
to  flight,  and  “that  other  monsieur”  came 
leaping  across  the  courtyard,  through  the 
archway  and  into  the  road. 

“Glou^ou!  Look  quickly!”  he  called 
loudly,  in  French,  as  he  came;  “who  is  that 
lady?” 

Glouglou  would  have  replied,  but  the  words 
were  taken  out  of  his  mouth.  Am^d^  awoke 
with  a  frantic  start  and  launched  himself  at 
the  archway,  carroming  from  its  nearest  cor¬ 
ner  and  hurtling  onward  at  a  speed  which  for 
once  did  not  diminish  in  proportion  to  his 
progress. 

“That  lady,  monsieur?”  he  gasped,  check¬ 
ing  himself  at  the  young  man’s  side  and  gaz¬ 
ing  after  the  trap,  “that  is  Madame  d’Ar- 
mand.” 

“Madame  d’Armand,”  Saffren  repeated 
the  name  slowly.  “Her  name  is  Madame 
d’Armand.”  . 

“  Yes,  monsieur,”  said  Am^d^e  complacent¬ 
ly;  “  it  is  an  American  lady  who  has  married  a 
French  nobleman.” 


Mr.  Tarkington’s  story,  "Tbe  Gaesl  of  Qaeanay,’'  will  be  continued  in  the  January  number. 


Lullaby 

By  S.  WEIR  MITCHELL 

Holy  mother!  Holy  Mother! 

In  the  dark  1  fear. 

Light  ine  with  thy  shining  eyes. 

Be  thou  ever  near. 

Holy  Mother!  Holy  Mother! 

Call  thy  little  Son, 

Bid  Him  bring  me  praying  dreams 
Ere  the  night  be  done 

Cali  the  Angels,  call  them  early. 

Bid  them  fly  to  Thee, 

One  to  call  the  little  birds. 

One  to  waken  me. 


CHristmas  and  tlie  Spirit  of 
Democracy 

By  SAMUEL  McCHORD  CROTHCRS 

Aulktr  t/"  Ttu  Par^cMt't  Walkt,"  “  The  Mmkint  ^ Kriifttn,"  etc. 

Drawlntfa  by  Joseph  Coll 

'T''IMES  have  changed,”  said  old  Scrooge,  .  shouting,  ‘Here’s the turitey I  Hello!  Whoop! 

X  as  he  sat  by  my  fireside  on  Christmas  How  are  you!  Merry  Christmas!’  And  then 
Eve.  “The  Christmas  Carol ’’had  been  read,  I  sat  down  and  chuckled  over  my  generosity 
as  our  custom  was,  and  the  children  had  gone  till  I  cried.  I  was  having  the  time  of  my  life, 
to  bed,  so  that  only  Scrooge  and  I  remained  You  see  I  hadn’t  been  used  to  that  sort  of 
to  watch  the  dying  embers.  thing  and  it  went  to  my  head. 

“Times  have  changed,  and  I  am  not  ap-  “And  how  grateful  everybody  was!  They 
predated  as  I  was  in  the  middle  of  the  last  took  everything  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was 
century.  People  don’t  seem  to  be  having  so  offered,  and  asked  no  questions.  Every- 
good  a  time.  You  remember  the  Christmas  where  there  was  an  outstretched  hand  and  a 
when  I  was  converted?  What  larks!  Up  to  fervent  God-bless-you  for  every  gift.  Nobody 
that  time  I  had  been  ‘a  squeezing,  wrenching,  twitted  me  about  the  past.  I  was  all  at  once 
grasping,  scraping,  clutching,  covetous  old  sin-  elevated  to  the  position  of  an  earthly  Provi- 
ner.’  Those  were  the  very  words  that  described  dence. 

me.  Then  the  Christmas  Spirit  took  pos-  “Talk  of  fun!  Was  there  ever  such  a 
session  of  me  and — presto!  change!  All  at  practical  joke  as  to  scare  Bob  Crat chit  within 
once  I  became  a  new  creature.  I  began  an  inch  of  his  life  and  then  raise  his  salary 
to  hurry  about,  giving  all  sorts  of  things  before  he  could  say  Jack  Robinson!  You 
to  all  sorts  of  |)eople.  You  remember  how  should  have  seen  him  jump!  How  the  little 
I  scattered  turiceys  over  the  neighborhood,  Cratcbits  shouted  for  joy!  And  when  the 
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thing  was  written  up,  all  Anglo-Saxondom 
was  smiling  through  its  tears  and  saying: 

‘  That’s  just  like  us,  God  bless  us,  every  one.  ’ 

“But  it’s  different  now.  Something  has 
got  into  the  Christmas  Spirit.  Doing  good 
doesn’t  seem  such  a  jolly  thing  as  it  once  was, 
and  you  can’t  carry  it  off  with  a  whoop  and 
hello.  People  are  getting  critical.  In  these 
days  a  charitable  shilling  doesn’t  go  so  far  as  it 
us^  to,  and  doesn’t  buy  nearly  so  many  God- 
bless-you’s.  You  complain  of  the  rise  in  the 
price  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  It  i.sn’t  a  circum- 
.stance  U>  the  increa.se  in  the  cost  of  luxuries 
like  benevolence.  Almost  ever)’  one  looks 
forward  to  the  time  when  he  can  afford  to 
be  generous.  And  when  he  is  generous  he 
likes  to  feel  generous,  and  to  have  other 
people  sympathize  with  him.  It’s  only  human 
nature.  A  man  can’t  be  thinking  about  him¬ 
self  all  the  time;  he  gets  that  tired  feeling 
that  your  scientific  people  in  these  days  call 
altruism.  It  is  an  inability  to  concentrate  his 
mind  on  his  own  concerns.  In  spite  of  himself 
his  thoughts  wander  off  to  other  people’s 
affairs,  and  he  has  an  impulse  to  do  them 
good.  Now  in  my  day  it  was  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  to  do  gixxi.  The  only 
thing  neces.sar  .■  was  to  feel  good-natured,  and 
there  you  were!  Nowadays,  the  way  of  the 
lienefactor  is  haitl.  It’s  so  difficult  that  I 
understand  you  actually  have  Schools  of  Phi¬ 
lanthropy.’’ 

Scrooge  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  seemed 
to  shrivel  at  the  thought  of  these  horrible 
institutions. 

“Just  fancy,”  he  continued,  “how  I  .should 
have  felt  on  that  blessed  Christmas  night  if 
instead  of  starting  off  as  an  amateur  angel, 
feeling  my  w’ings  growing  ever)’  moment,  I 
had  been  compelled  to  prepare  for  an  entrance 
examination.  I  suppose  I  should  have  been 
put  with  the  backward  pupils  whose  early 
education  had  been  neglected,  and  should 
have  had  to  learn  the  A  B  C’s  of  charity. 
School  of  Philanthropy!  Ugh!  And  in  the 
holidays  too! 

“I  have  been  visiting  .some  elderly  gentle¬ 
men  who  have  had  something  of  my  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  Spirit  of  Christmas.  Like 
me,  they  were  converted  somewhat  late  in  life. 
They  never  were  in  as  bad  a  way  as  I  was, 
for  I  did  business,  you  may  remember,  in  a 
narrow  street  with  quite  soidid  surroundings, 
while  they  were  financiers  in  a  large  way. 
Yet  I  suppx)se  that  they,  too,  were ‘squeez¬ 
ing,  wrenching,  grasping,  scraping,  clutching, 
ewetous  old  sinners,’  though  nobody  had  the 


courage  to  tell  them  so.  Then  they  got  tired 
of  clutching,  and  their  hearts  warmed  and 
their  hands  relaxed  and  they  began  to  give. 
Never  was  such  giving  known  before.  It 
was  a  p)erfect  deluge  of  beneficence.  A  mere 
catalogue  of  the  gifts  would  make  a  Christmas 
carol  of  itself. 

“But  would  you  believe  it,  they  never  have 
got  the  fun  out  of  it  that  I  got  when  I  filled 
the  cab  full  of  turkeys  and  set  out  for  Camden 
town.  The  old  Christmas  feeling  seems  to 
have  been  chilled.  The  public  has  grown 
critical.  ln.stead  of  dancing  for  joy  it  looks 
.suspiciou.sly  at  the  gifts  and  asks:  ‘Where 
did  they  get  them  ?  ’  It  has  been  so  impressed 
by  the  germ  theory  of  disease  that  it  foolishly 
fears  that  even  money  might  be  tainted.  It’s 
a  prep)osterous  situation.  Generosity  is  a 
drug  on  the  market,  and  gratitude  can’t  be 
had  at  any  reasonable  price.” 

“Yes,”  I  said,  “you  are  quite  right,  public 
sentiment  has  changed.  Gratitude  is  not  so 
ea.sily  won  as  it  was  in  your  day,  and  it  takes 
longer  to  transform  a  clutching,  covetous  old 
sinner  into  a  serviceable  philanthropist.  But 
I  do  not  think,  Scrooge,  that  the  Christmas 
Spirit  has  really  vanished.  He  is  only  a  little 
chastened  and  subdued  by  the  Spirit  of 
Democracy.” 

“I  don’t  see  what  Democracy  has  to  do 
with  it,”  .said  Scrooge.  “I’m  sure  that  no¬ 
body  ever  accused  me  of  being  an  aristocrat. 
What  I  am  troubled  about  is  the  decay  of 
gratitude.  If  I  give  a  poor  fellow  a  shilling, 
I  ought  to  be  allowed  the  satisfaction  of  hav¬ 
ing  him  remove  his  hat  and  say  ‘ Thank ’ee 
.sir,’  and  he  ought  to  say  it  as  if  he  meant  it. 
The  heartine-ss  of  his  thanksgiving  is  half  the 
fun.  It  makes  one  feel  good  all  over.” 

“But,”  I  answered,  “if  the  fellow  happiens 
to  have  a  good  memory  he  may  recall  the 
fact  that  yesterday  you  took  two  shillings 
fn)m  him,  and  he  may  think  that  the  prop)er 
response  to  your  sudden  act  of  generosity  is, 
‘Where’s  that  other  shilling?’  That’s  w’hat 
the  Spirit  of  Democracy  puts  him  up  to.  It’s 
not  so  pjolite,  but  you  mu.st  admit  that  it  goes 
right  to  the  pwint.” 

“I  don’t  like  it,”  said  Scrooge. 

“I  thought  you  wouldn’t.  There  are  a 
great  many  p)eople  who  don’t. like  it.  It’s  a 
twitting  on  facts  that  takes  away  a  good  deal 
of  the  pleasure  of  being  generous.” 

“I  should  say  it  did,”  grumbled  Scrooge. 
“It  makes  you  feel  mean  just  when  you  are 
most  sen.sitive.  Just  think  how  I  should  have 
felt  if,  when  I  gave  Bob  Cratchit  a  dig  in  the 
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waistcoat  and  told  him  that  I  had  raised  his 
salary,  be  had  taken  the  opportunity  to  ask 
for  back  pay.  It  would  l^ve  been  most 
inopportune.” 

“You  owed  it  to  him,  didn’t  you?” 

“  Yes,  1  suppose  I  did,  if  you  choose  to  put 
it  that  way.  But  Bob  wouldn’t  have  put  it 
that  way;  he  wouldn’t  take  such  liberties. 
He  took  what  I  gave  him;  and  when  I  gave 
him  more  than  ^  expected,  he  was  all  the 
happier,  and  so  was  I.  That’s  what  made  it 
all  seem  so  nice  and  Chiistmasy.  We  were 
not  thinking  about  rights  and  duties;  it  was 
all  free  grace.” 

“Now,  Scrooge,  you  are  getting  at  the 
]X)int.  There  is  no  concealing  the  fact  that 
the  Spirit  of  Democracy  makes  himself  un¬ 
pleasant  sometimes.  He  breaks  up  the  old 
pleasant  relations  existing  not  only  between 
the  Lords  and  the  Commons,  but  between 
you  and  Bob  Cratchit.  Man  is  naturally  a 
superstitious  creature,  and  is  prone  to  worship 
the  first  thing  that  comes  in  his  way.  When  a 
poor  fellow  sees  a  person  who  is  brtter  off  than 
himself,  he  jumps  to  the  conclusion  that  he  is 
a  better  man  and  bows  down  before  him,  as 
before  a  wonder-working  Providence.  When 
this  Providence  smiles  upon  him,  he  is  glad 
and  receives  the  bounty  with  devout  thank¬ 
fulness.  It  is  what  the  old  theologians  used 
to  call  ‘an  uncovenanted  mercy.’ 

“All  this  is  very  pleasant  to  one  who  can 
sign  himself  by  the  grace  of  God  king,  or 
president  of  a  coal  company,  or  some  such 
thing  as  that.  The  gratification  extends  to 
all  the  minor  grades  of  greatness  as  well. 
The  great  man  is  ordained  to  give  as  it 
pleases  him  and  the  little  men  to  receive  with 
due  meekness.  The  great  man  is  always  the 
man  who  has  something.  I  suppose,  Scrooge, 
that  in  your  busy  life,  first  scraping  money 
together  and  then  dispensing  it  in  your  joyous 
Chiistmasy  way,  you  have  not  had  much 
time  for  general  reading  or  even  for  listening 
to  sermons?” 

“I  have  always  attended  Divine  Service 
since  my  conversion,”  answered  Scrooge 
piously;  “as  for  listening - ” 

“What  I  was  going  to  say  was  that  if  you 
had  attended  to  such  matters,  you  must  have 
noticed  how  much  of  the  literature  of  good¬ 
will  is  devoted  to  the  praise  of  the  Blessed 
Inequalities.  How  the  changes  are  rung  on 
the  Strong  and  the  Weak,  the  Wise  and  the 
Ignorant,  the  Rich  and  the  Poor;  especially  the 
Poor,  who  form  the  hub  of  the  philanthropic 
universe.  Nobody  seems  to  meet  another  on 


the  level.  Everybody  is  either  looking  up  or 
looking  down,  and  they  are  taught  how  to 
do  it.  I  remember  attending  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Relief  of 
Indigent  Children.  The  indigent  children 
were  first  fed  and  then  insulted  by  a  plethoric 
gentleman  who  addressed  to  them  a  long 
discourse  on  indigence  and  the  various  duties 
that  it  entailed.  And  no  one  of  the  children 
was  allowed  to  throw  things  at  the  speaker. 
They  had  all  been  taught  to  look  grateful. 

“Now  these  inequalities  do  exist,  and  so 
long  as  they  exist  all  sorts  of  helpful  ofi^ces 
have  place.  The  trouble  is  that  good  people 
are  all  the  time  doing  their  best  to  m^e 
the  inequalities  permanent.  You  have  heard 
how  divines  have  interpreted  the  text,  ‘The 
poor  ye  have  always  with  you.’  The  good 
old  doctrine  has  b^n  that  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  those  who  have  not  and  those  who 
have  should  be  that  of  one-sided  dependence. 
The  Ignorant  must  depend  upon  the  Wise, 
the  Weak  upon  the  Strong,  the  Poor  upon  the 
Rich.  As  for  the  black,  yellow,  and  various 
particolored  races,  they  must  depend  upon 
the  White  Man,  who  gaily  wal^  off  with 
their  burdens  without  so  much  as  saying  ‘By 
your  leave.’ 

“Now  it  is  against  this  whole  theory,  how¬ 
ever  beautifully  or  piously  expressed,  that  the 
protest  has  come.  The  Spirit  of  Democracy 
is  a  bold  iconoclast,  and  goes  about  smashing 
our  idols.  He  laughs  at  the  pretensions  of 
the  Strong  and  the  Wise  and  the  Rich  to  have 
created  the  things  they  possess.  They  are  not 
the  masters  of  the  feast.  They  are  ody  those 
of  us  who  have  got  at  the  head  of  the  line, 
sometimes  by  unmannerly  pushing,  and  have 
secured  a  place  at  the  first  table.  We  are  not 
here  by  their  leave,  and  we  may  go  directly 
to  the  source  of  supplies.  They  are  not 
benefactors,  but  beneficiaries.  The  Spirit  of 
Democracy  insists  that  they  shall  know  their 
place.  He  rebukes  even  the  Captains  of 
Industry,  and  when  they  answer  insolently, 
he  suggests  that  they  be  reduced  to  the 
ranks.  Even  toward  bishops  and  other 
clergy  his  manner  lacks  that  perfect  reverence 
that  belonged  to  an  earlier  time;  yet  he 
listens  to  them  respectfully  when  they  talk 
sense. 

“It  is  this  spirit  that  plays  the  mischief 
with  many  of  the  merry  old  ways  of  doing 
good.  To  scatter  turkeys  or  colleges  among 
a  multitude  of  gratefully  dependent  folks  is 
the  very  poetry  of  philanthropy.  But  to  sat¬ 
isfy  the  curiosity  of  an  indepeinlent  citizen 
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as  to  your  title  to  these 
things  is  a  different  mat¬ 
ter.  The  more  indepen¬ 
dent  people  are,  the 
harder  it  is  to  do  good 
to  them.  They  are  apt  to 
have  their  own  ideas  of 
what  they  want.” 

“It’s  a  pity  then  to 
have  them  so  indepen¬ 
dent,”  said  Scrooge;  “it 
spoils  people  to  get  above 
their  proper  station  in 
Ufe.” 

“Ah!  there  you  are,”  I 
answered;  “I  feared  it 
would  come  to  that.  With 
all  your  exuberant  good 
will  you  haven’t  alto¬ 
gether  got  beyond  the 
theory  that  has  come 
down  from  the  time  when 
the  first  cave-dweller 
bestowed  on  his  neigh¬ 
bor  the  bone  he  himself 
didn’t  need,  and  estab¬ 
lished  the  pleasant  rela¬ 
tion  of  benefactor  and 
beneficiary.  It  gave  him 
such  a  warm  feeling  in 
his  heart  that  he  naturally  wanted  to  make 
the  relation  permanent.  First  Cave-dweller 
felt  a  little  disappointed  next  day  when 
Second  Cave-dweller,  instead  of  coming  to 
him  for  another  bone,  preferred  to  take  his 
pointed  stick  and  go  hunting  on  his  own 
account.  It  seemed  a  little  ungrateful  in 
him,  and  First  Cave-dweller  felt  that  it 
would  be  no  more  than  right  to  arrange  leg¬ 
islation  in  the  cave  so  that  this  should  not 
happen  again. 

“Christian  Charity  is  a  very  beautiful 
thing,  but  sometimes  it  gets  mixed  up  with 
these  ideas  of  the  cave-dwellers.  Some¬ 
times  it  perpetuates  the  very*  evils  that  it 
laments.  PerhajK  you  won’t  mind  my  read¬ 
ing  a  bit  from  a  homily  of  St.  Augustine 
on  thb  very  subject.  St.  Augustine  was  a 
man  who  was  a  good  many  centuries  ahead 
of  his  time.  He  begins  his  argument  by 
saying:  ‘All  love,  dear  brethren,  consists  in 
wishing  well  to  those  who  are  loved.’  This 
seems  like  a  harmless  proposition.  It  is  the 
sort  of  thing  you  might  hear  in  a  sermon  and 
think  no  more  about.  But  St.  Augustine  goes 
to  the  root  of  the  matter  and  asks  what  it 
means  to  wish  well  to  the  person  you  are  try¬ 


ing  to  help.  He  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  if  you 
really  wish  him  well,  you 
must  wish  him  to  be  at 
least  as  well  off  and  as 
well  able  to  take  care  of 
himself  as  you  are.  The 
first  thing  you  know,  you 
are  wishing  to  have  him 
reach  a  point  where  he 
will  not  look  up  to  you  at 
all.  ‘There  is  a  certain 
friendliness  by  which  we 
desire  at  one  time  or  an¬ 
other  to  do  good  to  those 
we  love.  But  how  if  there 
be  no  good  that  we  can 
do?  We  ought  not  to 
wish  men  to  be  wretched 
that  we  may  be  enabled 
to  practise  works  of  mer¬ 
cy.  Thou  givest  bread 
to  the  hungry,  but  better 
were  it  that  none  hun¬ 
gered  and  thou  hadst 
none  to  give  to.  Thou 
clothest  the  naked;  oh, 
that  all  men  were  clothed 
and  that  this  need  existed 
not!  Take  away  the 
wretched,  and  the  works  of  mercy  will  be  at 
an  end,  but  shall  the  ardor  of  charity  be 
quenched?  With  a  truer  touch  of  love  thou 
lovest  the  happy  man  to  whom  there  is  no 
good  office  that  thou  canst  do;  purer  will 
that  love  be  and  more  unalloyed.  For  if 
thou  hast  done  a  kindness  to  the  wretched 
perhaps  thou  wishest  him  to  be  subject  to 
thee.  He  was  in  need,  thou  didst  bestow; 
thou  seemest  to  thyself  greater  because  thou 
didst  bestow  than  he  upon  whom  it  was  be¬ 
stowed.  W'ish  him  to  be  thine  equal.’ 

“There,  Scrooge,  is  the  text  for  the  little 
Christmas  sermon  that  I  should  like  to  preach 
to  you  and  to  your  elderly  wealthy  friends 
who  feel  that  they  are  not  so  warmly  ap¬ 
preciated  as  they  once  were.  ‘Wish  him  to 
be  thine  equal’ — that  is  the  test  of  charity. 
It  is  all  right  to  give  a  poor  devil  a  turkey. 
But  are  you  anxious  that  he  shall  have  as 
good  a  chance  as  you  have  to  buy  a  turkey 
for  himself?  Are  you  really  enthusiastic  about 
so  equalizing  opportunities  that  by  and  by 
you  shall  be  surrounded  by  happy,  self-reliant 
people  who  have  no  need  of  your  bene¬ 
factions? 

“Do  you  know,  Scrooge,  I  sometimes  think 
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that  it  is  time  for  some  one  to  write  a  new 
‘Christmas  Carol,*  a  carol  that  will  make  the 
world  know  how  people  are  feeling  and  some 
of  the  best  things  they  are  doing  in  these  days. 
It  should  be  founded  on  Justice  and  not  on 
Mercy.  We  should  feed  up  Bob  Cratchh 
put  some  courage  into  him,  and  he  should 
come  to  you  and  a^  a  living  wage  not  as  a 
favor,  but  as  a  right.  And  you,  Scrooge, 
would  not  be  offended  at  him,  but  you  would 
sit  down  like  a  sensible  man  and  figure  it  out 
with  him.  And  when  the  talk  was  over, 
you  wouldn’t  feel  particularly  generous,  and 
he  wouldn’t  feel  particularly  grateful;  it 
would  be  simple  business.  But  you  would 
like  each  other  better,  and  the  business  would 
seem  more  worth  while. 

“.And  then,  when  you  w’ent  out  with  the 
Spirit  of  Christmas,  you 
would  ask  the  Spirit  of  De¬ 
mocracy  to  go  with  you  and 
show  you  the  new  things 
that  are  most  worth  seeing. 

He  wouldn’t  wait  for  the 
night,  for  the  cheeriest  things 
w^d  be  those  that  go  on 
during  business  hours.  He 
would  show'  you  some  sights 
to  make  your  heart  glad.  He 
would  show’  you  vast  num¬ 
bers  of  persons  who  have  got 
tired  of  the  worship  of  the 
Blessed  Inequalities,  and 
who  are  going  in  for  the 
Equalities.  They  have  a 
suspicion  that  there  is  not  so 
much  difference  between  the 
Great  and  the  Small  as  has 
been  supposed,  and  that 
what  difference  there  is  does 
not  prevent  a  frank  com¬ 
radeship  and  a  perfect  un¬ 
derstanding.  They  think  it 
is  better  to  work  with  people 
than  to  work  for  them.  They 
think  that  one  of  the  inalien¬ 
able  rights  of  man  is  the 
right  to  make  his  own  mis¬ 
takes  and  to  learn  the  lesson  from  them  with¬ 
out  too  much  prompting.  So  they  are  a  little 
shy  of  many  of  the  more  intrusive  forms 
of  philanthropy.  But  you  should  see  what 
they  are  up  to. 

“The  Spirit  of  Democracy  will  take  you 
to  visit  a  school  that  is  not  at  all  like  the 
school  you  used  to  go  to,  Scrooge.  The 
teacher  has  forgotten  his  rod  and  his  rules 


and  his  airs  of  superiority.  He  is  not  teach¬ 
ing  at  all,  so  far  as  you  can  see.  He  is  the 
center  of  a  group  of  eager  learners,  who  are 
using  their  own  wits  and  not  depending  on 
his.  They  are  so  busy  observing,  compar¬ 
ing,  reasoning,  and  finding  out  things  for 
th^selves  that  he  can  hardly  get  in  a  word 
edgewise.  And  he  seems  to  like  it,  though  it 
is  clear  that  if  they  keep  on  at  this  rate  they 
will  soon  get  ahead  of  their  teacher. 

“And  the  Spirit  of  Democracy  will  take 
you  to  a  children’s  court  where  the  judge 
does  not  seem  like  a  judge  at  all,  but  like  a 
big  brother  who  shows  the  boys  what  they  • 
ought  to  do  and  sees  that  they  do  it.  He 
will  take  you  to  a  little  republic  where 
boys  and  girls  who  have  defied  laws  that 
they  did  not  understand  are  making  laws  of 
their  own  and  forcing 
them  in  a  way  that  makes 
the  ordinary  citizen  feel 
ashamed  of  himself.  They 
do  it  all  so  naturally  that  you 
wonder  that  nobody  had 
thought  of  the  plan  before. 
He  will  take  you  to  pleasant 
bouses  in  unpleasant  parts 
of  the  city,  and  there  you 
will  meet  pleasant  young 
people  who  are  having  a 
verj’  good  time  with  their 
neighbors  and  who  are  get¬ 
ting  to  be  rather  proud  of 
their  neighborhood.  After 
you  have  had  a  cup  of  tea, 
they  may  talk  over  with  you 
the  neighborhood  problems. 
If  you  have  any  sensible 
suggestion  to  make,  these 
young  people  will  listen  to 
you;  but  if  you  begin  to  talk 
about  the  Poor,  they  will 
change  the  subject.  They 
are  not  philanthropists — 
they  are  only  neighbors. 

“I  hope  he  may  take  you, 
Scrooge — this  Spirit  of  De¬ 
mocracy —  to  some  of  the 
charily  organizations  I  know  about.  1  realize 
that  you  are  prejudiced  against  that  sort  of 
thing,  it  seems  so  cold  and  calculating  com¬ 
part  with  your  impulsive  way  of  doing  good. 
And  you  will  probably  quote  the  lines  about 

“  Org^anued  charity  scrimped  and  iced 
In  the  name  of  a  cautious,  statistical  Christ.” 

“Never  mind  about  the  statistics;  they  only 
mean  that  these  people  are  doing  business 
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on  a  larger  scale  than  did  the  good  people 
who  could  carry  all  the  details  in  their  heads. 
What  I  want  you  to  notice  is  the  way  in  which 
the  scientific  interest  does  away  with  that 
patronizing  pity  that  was  the  hardest  thing 
to  bear  in  the  old-time  charities.  These  mod¬ 
em  experts  go  about  mending  broken  fortunes 
in  very  much  the  same  way  in  which  surgeons 
mend  broken  bones.  The  patient  doesn’t  feel 
under  any  oppressive  weight  of  obligation,  he 
has  given  them  such  a  good  opportunity  to 
show  their  skill.  And  the  doctors  have 
caught  the  spirit  too.  Instead  of  looking  wise 
and  waiting  for  people  to  come  to  them  in  the 
last  extremity,  they  have  enlisted  in  Social 
Service.  You  should  see  them  going  about 
opening  windows,  and  forcing  people  to 
poke  their  heads  out  into  the  night  air,  and 
making  landlords  miserable  by  their  calcula¬ 
tions  about  cubic  feet,  and  investigating 
sweat-shops  and  analyzing  foodstuffs.  It’s 
their  way  of  bringing  in  a  Merry  Christmas. 

“And  the  Spirit  of  Democracy  will  take  you 
to  workshops  where  you  may  see  the  new  kind 
of  Captain  of  Industry  in  friendly  consultation 
with  the  new  kind  of  Labor  Leader.  For 
the  new  Captain  is  not  a  chief  of  banditti, 
interested  only  in  the  booty  he  can  get  for 
himself,  and  the  new  Leader  is  not  a  con¬ 
spirator  waiting  for  a  chance  to  plunge  his 
knife  into  the  more  successful  bandit’s  back. 
These  two  are  responsible  members  of  a 
great  industrial  army  and  they  realize  their 
responsibility.  They  have  not  met  to  ex¬ 
change  compliments.  They  are  not  senti¬ 
mentalists,  but  shrewd  men  of  affairs  who 
have  met  to  plan  a  campaign  for  the  common 
welfare.  They  don’t  take  any  credit  for  it, 
for  they  do  not  expect  to  give  to  any  man 
any  more  than  his  due;  yet  there  are  a  good 
many  Christmas  dinners  involved  in  the  cool, 
business-like  consultation. 

“Afterward,  the  Spirit  of  Democracy  will 
take  you  to  a  church  where  the  minister  is 
preaching  from  the  text,  ‘Ye  are  all  kings 
and  priests,’  as  if  he  believed  it;  and  you  will 
believe  it  too,  and  go  on  your  way  wondering 
at  the  many  sacred  offices  in  the  world. 

“You  will  hurry  on  from  the  church  to 
shake  hands  with  the  new  kind  of  politician. 
He  is  not  the  dignified  ‘statesman’  you  have 
read  about  and  admired  afar  off,  who  has 
every  qualification  for  high  office  except  the 
ability  to  get  himself  elected.  This  man 
knows  the  game  of  politics.  He  is  not  fasti¬ 
dious  and  likes  nothing  better  than  to  be  in 
the  thick  of  a  scrimmage.  He  has  not  the 


scholar’s  scorn  of  ‘the  aggregate  mind.’  He 
thinks  that  it  is  a  very  good  kind  of  mind 
if  it  is  only  rightly  interpreted.  He  has  the 
idea  that  what  all  of  us  want  is  better  than 
what  some  few  of  us  want,  and  that  when  all 
of  us  make  up  our  minds  to  woric  together 
we  can  get  what  we  want  without  asking  any¬ 
body’s  leave.  He  thinks  that  what  all  of  us 
want  is  fair  play,  and  so  he  goes  straight  for 
that  without  much  regard  for  special  inter¬ 
ests.  It  is  a  simple  program,  but  it’s  won¬ 
derful  what  a  difference  it  makes. 

“  There  never  was  a  time,  Scrooge,  when  the 
message  of  good  will  was  so  widely  interpreted 
in  action,  or  when  it  took  hold  of  so  many 
kinds  of  men.  Perhaps  you  wouldn’t  mind 
my  reading  another  little  bit  from  St.  Augus¬ 
tine:  ‘Two  are  those  to  whom  thou  doest 
alms;  two  hunger,  one  for  bread,  the  other  for 
righteousness.  Between  these  two  famishing 
persons  thou  the  doer  of  the  good  work  art 
set.  The  one  craves  what  he  may  eat,  the 
other  craves  what  he  may  imitate.  Thou 
feedest  the  one,  give  thyself  as  a  pattern  to 
the  other,  so  hast  thou  given  to  both.  The 
one  thou  hast  caused  to  thank  thee  for 
satisf)dng  his  hunger,  the  other  thou  hast 
made  to  imitate  thee  by  setting  him  a  W’orthy 
example.’ 

“It  is  this  hunger  for  simple  justice  that 
is  the  great  thing.  And  there  are  people  who 
are  giving  their  whole  lives  to  satisfy  it.  What 
we  need  is  to  realize  what  it  all  means,  and  to 
get  that  joyous  thrill  over  it  that  came  to 
you  when  you  found  for  the  first  time  that 
life  consisted  not  in  getting,  but  in  giving. 
It’s  a  wonderful  giving,  this  giving  of  one’s 
self,  and  people  do  appreciate  it.  When  you 
have  ministered  to  a  person’^  self-respect, 
when  you  have  contributed  to  his  .self-reli¬ 
ance,  when  you  have  inspired  him  to  self- 
help,  you  have  given  him  something.  And 
you  are  conscious  of  it  and  so  is  he,  though 
you  both  find  it  hard  to  express  in  the  old 
terms.  All  the  old  Christmas  cheer  is  in 
these  reciprocities  of  friendship  that  have 
lost  every  touch  of  condescension.  We-  need 
some  genial  imagination  to  picture  to  us  all 
the  happiness  that  is  being  diffused  by  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  come  to  look  upon  themselves 
not  as  God’s  almoners,  but  as  sharers  with 
others  in  a  Common  Good.  I  wish  we  had 
a  new  Dickens  to  write  them  up.’’ 

“If  you  are  waiting  for  that,  you  will  wait 
a  long  lime,”  said  Scrooge. 

“Perhaps  so,  but  the  people  are  here  all 
the  same,  and  they  are  getting  in  their  work.” 
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Everywhere  in  Russia  is  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  Holy  Church. 

Id  the  heart  of  every  thatched  village  of 
clay  or  rough  logs  stands  a  white,  domed 
edihce,  magnificent  in  its  setting  of  supreme 
poverty.  In  every  city  block,  it  seems,  rises 
a  stuccoed  church,  its  azure  domes  outrival¬ 
ing  the  sky,  its  gilded  domes  outgleaming  the 
sun;  and  always  the  reminding  jangle  of  bells 
beats  over  the  city.  And  these  churches,  at 
service  hours,  are  packed  with  people — giv¬ 
ing  ear  to  the  ^orious  chant — ^watching  the 
daborate  ceremonials  of  the  long-haired,  gor¬ 
geous  priest  misted  about  by  heavy,  sweet  in¬ 
cense  from  swinging  censers — on  their  knees, 
bowing  till  their  foreheads  press  the  chill 
stone  floor — passing  the  gold-margined  icons 
•at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  to  kiss  the  hand  of 
the  mighty  St.  Nicholas,  or  the  pierced  feet 
of  Christ  crucified.  And  everywhere  in  the 
streets  walls  are  hung  with  icons,  and  in  front 
of  them  the  passers-by  uncover  and  cross 
their  breasts;  and  before  icons  famed  for 
their  potency  as  miracle  -  workers,  street 
crowds  prostrate  themsdves,  even  thou^ 
snow  or  rain  be  falling,  or  the  earth  be  coated 
with  slush. 

Yes,  everywhere  is  the  Church,  and  ever)’- 
where  are  the  signs  of  worship.  Truly,  the 
Government’s  claim  that  all  Russians  are 
devotees  of  the  Orthodox  faith  seems  wit¬ 
nessed  by  the  facts.  And  yet.  .  .  !  Well, 
after  I  had  seen  a  few  drunken  priests,  after 
I  had  heard  a  thief,  kneeling  at  an  altar,  b^ 
God’s  blessing  on  his  enterprise,  after  I  had 
listened  to  a  church  dignitary’  proving  to 
the  people  by  the  Scriptures  that  for  Aem 
education  and  advancement  are  fruits  of  the 
devil,  1  began  to  lk.  ;>..irred  by  wonderings. 
Beneath  its  surface  show  of  gold  and  cere¬ 
mony,  what  was  the  real  character  of  the 
Russian  Greek  Church?  Beneath  their  for¬ 
mal  worship,  what  was  the  religious  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  people  ?  And  what  was  the  attitude 
.of  the  Church  toward  the  aspiration  for  free¬ 


dom  that  has  been  con\’ulsing  Russia  these 
last  few  years? 

Searching  out  the  answers  to  my  questions,! 
found  that  the  gorgeous,  onmipresent  Church, 
so  imposing  to  my  eyes,  was  but  a  gorgeous, 
omnipresent  lie.  The  Church  does  not,  be¬ 
fore  all  else,  represent  Christ  and  His  teach¬ 
ings;  before  all  else  it  represents  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  its  desires.  The  Holy  Synod,  the 
ruling  body  of  the  Church,  might  as  well  be 
called  the  Ministry  of  Religion,  for  it  is  as 
much  a  department  of  the  State  as  b  the 
Minbtry  of  War.  The  members  of  the  Holy 
Synod  are  directly  or  indirectly  chosen  by  the 
Czar,  and  are  ultimately  responsible  to  him 
alone.  It  chooses  the  higher  dignitaries  of 
the  Church,  and  these  appoint  die  officiab 
of  a  lower  grade;  and  so  on  down  to  the  village 
priest,  who  gets  hb  parish  through  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  hb  bishop.  The  Holy  Synod  b  a 
religious  autocrat — ^rather,  a  subautocrat  to 
the  holy  Czar.  Thus  the  Church  b  made 
to  harmonize  with  the  State;  nay,  more — b 
made  its  servant. 

Since  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church  are  also 
essentially  officiab  of  the  State,  it  is  not  sur- 
prbing  to  discover  in  them  a  likeness  to  the 
regular  Government  officials,  who  have  set  a 
model  of  corruption  and  harshness  for  all  the 
world.  Many  are  the  ecclesiastics  who  find 
worth  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  highest  bidder, 
and  even  in  the  very  courts  of  the  Church 
decisions  are  determined,  not  by  merit  and 
justice,  but  by  the  Church’s  interest,  or  often 
by  frank  bribery;  and  so  general  is  thb  cor¬ 
ruption  that  it  b  consid^ed  an  established 
'  condition  and  excites  but  little  comment. 
And  as  for  harshness,  the  fiercely  repressive 
Plehve,  who  was  hated  beyond  all  other  mas¬ 
ters  of  modem  Russia,  and  whose  death  by  a 
bomb  raised  hb  slayer  to  the  rank  of  a  demi¬ 
god,  had  hb  ecclesiastical  counterpart  in  the 
late  Pobedonostsev.  As  head  of  the  Holy 
Synod  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  centiiry, 
Pobedonostsev  opposed  with  hb  powerful 
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personal  influence  every  measure  that  made 
for  freedom  or  enlightenment,  and  hesitated 
not  even  to  interpret  God  as  approving  this 
bitter  oppression.  To  be  sure,  many  officials 
strive  to  be  kind  and  just;  but  the  dominant 
type  is  approximately  the  same  in  Church 
and  State. 

Between  these  higher  clergy  and  the  village 
priests  stretches  a  gulf  deep  and  wide.  The 
former  have  opportunities  for  education  and 
have  open  to  them  all  the  higher  positions  in 
the  Church;  the  latter  are  barred  from  enter¬ 
ing  the  higher  clergy  and  from  attaining  the 
higher  positions,  and  as  a  class  are  very  pxor 
and  very  ignorant.  And  even  worse.  On 
all  sides  I  heard  stories  of  bribe-taking,  of 
drunkenness,  of  cheating,  of  lying,  of  lowest 
immorality,  even  of  plain  stealing. 

Now  what  is  the  influence  of  such  a 
religion,  and  such 
a  priesthood,  up>- 
on  the  masses  and 
upon  the  intel¬ 
lectuals?  When  I 
first  began  my  in¬ 
quiries  among  the 
intelligent  class, 

I  went  about  St. 

Petersburg  for 
two  weeks  seek¬ 
ing  an  educated 
layman  who  had 
intimate  knowl- 
edge  of  the 
Church.  I  sought 
him  in  vain.  All 
I  questioned  had 
but  one  answer 
— “I  know  noth¬ 
ing.”  And  all 
were  surprised 
that  the  Church 
should  interest 
me.  The  intel¬ 
lectual  class 
simply  ignores  the 
Church,  or  thinks 
of  it  only  as  one 
of  the  prime  evils 
of  the  country.  The  dead  ffirmalism  of 
Orthodoxy,  the  embargo  against  any  other 
faith,  have  borne  their  logical  fruit.  Edu¬ 
cated  Russia  is  without  religion. 

The  hold  of  the  Church  is  almost  entirely 
on  the  peasantry,  who  compose  four  fifths 
of  Russia’s  population.  And  if  crossing  the 
breast,  if  burning  of  candles,  if  mouthing  set 


prayers,  if  kneeling  before  and  kissing  icons — 
if  the  frequent  performance  of  these  ph)rsical 
acts  constitutes  religion,  then  the  ignorant 
masses  are  devoutness  itself.  But  I  soon 
learned  that  though  the  forms  are  necessities 
to  the  peasant’s  superstitious  soul,  yet  to  him 
they  are  nothing  but  forms.  Of  the  whole 
spiritual  significance  of  religion  he  has  no  idea. 
The  reason  for  this  is  obvious.  The  Church 
has  taught  the  people  form  alone. 

Even  concerning  the  meaning  of  the  com¬ 
monest  forms,  the  commonest  insignia,  of 
his  religion,  the  average  Russian  peasant  is 
blindly  ignorant.  In  St.  Petersburg  I  asked  a 
gray  and  bearded  guard  at  the  Church  of  Alex¬ 
ander  II. — erected  in  memory  of  that  monarch 
on  the  spx)t  where  he  was  killed  by  a  bomb 
in  i88i — why  the  lower  bar  of  the  three- 
armed  cross  on  the  cupelas  was  set  aslant. 

(According  to 
Eastern  legend, 
Christ,  that  He 
might  suffer  the 
utmost  of  human 
ills,  was  bom  a 
cripple,  so  the 
lower  bar  on  the 
cross  is  set  at  an 
angle  to  accom¬ 
modate  His  un¬ 
equal  legs.)  The 
old  ex-soldier, 
who  had  been  on 
guard  at  the 
church  for  twen¬ 
ty-three  years, 
smiled  his  opjen 
peasant’s  smile 
and  shook  his 
shaggy  head. 
“The  good  God 
knows!  We  don’t 
know  anything. 
We  are  all  pxxir, 
dark  [ignorant] 
p)eople.’’ 

The  following 
incident,  though 
it  deals  sp>ecific- 
ally  with  the  lowest  element  of  the  popula¬ 
tion,  is  significant  of  the  general  religious 
ignorance  of  the  masses.  It  is  a  custom 
when  a  massacre  of  the  Jews  is  impending 
for  the  faithful  who  live  in  the  endangered 
quarters  of  a  dty  to  nail  a  crucifix  upon  their 
door,  or  to  display  in  their  windows  a  picture 
of  St.  Nicholas  or  of  the  Virgin  Mother — and 
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FATHER  ALEXEI  POYARKOFF, 

A  liberal  priest  who  was  a  member  of  the  First  Duma. 
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of  course  the  murderous  mob  passes  by  houses 
thus  marked.  Now  at  the  time  when  a  mas¬ 
sacre  bn)ke  out  in  one  city,  Cl^o  de  Merode, 
the  notorious  French  dancer,  whom  freakish 
fortune  has  gifted  with  a  face  that  to  crude  eyes 
looks  that  of  a  saint,  was  performing  at  a  local 
theatre,  and  lithographs  of  her  were  every¬ 
where  in  shop-windows,  even  in  the  Jewish 
quarter.  When  the  mob,  raging  through  this 
.section,  saw  in  a  window  a  picture  of  the 
famous  dancer,  they  crossed  themselves  and 
went  not  into  that  house  to  rob  and  wreck 
and  slaughter.  They  supposed  that  Clfo  de 
Merode  was  the  Virgin  Mother. 

Though  the  peasant  considers  the  forms  of 
the  Church  a  necessity,  he  has,  speaking  gen¬ 
erally,  little  respect  for  the  priest  who  ad¬ 
ministers  those  forms.  Not  only  have  the  vil¬ 
lage  priests  as  a  class  neither  the  moral  nor  the 
mental  qualities  to  inspire  esteem,  but  regard 
for  them  is  reduced  yet  lower  by  their  economic 


relations  with  the  peasantry.  They  are  paid 
beggarly  salaries,  often  as  low  as  $20  a  year; 
the  rest  of  their  maintenance  they  must  get  in 
the  form  of  fees  and  gifts  from  their  parishes — 
and  since  the  peasants  are  as  poor  as  scraped 
f)ones,  only  the  sharpest  attention  to  business 
by  the  priests  will  gain  them  a  decent  liveli¬ 


hood.  And,  prompted  no  otherwise  by  the 
Church,  such  sharp  attention  have  they  given 
that  in  general  the  peasants  regard  them 
as  greedy,  grasping  merchants,  having  a 
monopoly  of  certain  necessities  of  this  life 
and  of  eternity,  and  striving  always  to  extort 
the  highest  possible  prices  for  their  wares. 
Con-sequently,  before  a  child  is  christened,  or 
a  couple  married,  there  is  fierce  bargaining 
between  peasant  and  priest  as  to  the  fee. 
Often  the  wrangling  pair  will  at  length  be 
separated  by  but  half  a  penny  or  a  pound  of 
flour — and  still  continue  haggling.  Babies 
have  gone  unchristened,  the  dead  have  been 
buried  without  religious  service,  couples 
have  left  the  church  unmarried,  because  the 
priest’s  demanded  price  was  regarded  as  ex¬ 
tortion. 

It  can  readily  Ije  perceived  that  this  relig¬ 
ion  of  forms,  administered  by  such  a  priest- 
h(KKl,  has  little  relation  to  right  living.  There 
stands  out  sharply  in  my  mind 
a  working  man’s  living-room, 
hung  with  exactly  thirteen 
icons,  l>eneath  which  on  the 
fl(K)r  was  sprawled  the  work¬ 
ing  man  in  a  drunken  heap. 
The  naive  peasants  are  as  ready 
to  ask  God’s  blessing  on  an  evil 
deed  as  on  a  good  one.  The 
form  alone  to  them  is  religion 
— it  is  everv'thing.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  that  when  they  perceive 
how  empty  and  lifeless  is  form, 
everything  is  gone.  At  the 
present  time,  when  the  intel¬ 
ligence  of  the  people  is  being 
nrused  as  never  before,  just 
this  process  of  losing  religion 
is  going  on  rapidly  among  the 
masses — especially  among  the 
working  people  of  the  large 
cities,  who  are  most  accessible 
to  intellectual  stimulus.  Often 
this  loss  of  religion  springs  from 
a  cause  almost  incredibly  child¬ 
ish.  I  met  a  factory  worker 
who  years  before  while  living 
in  a  village  had  conceived  of 
God  as  a  white-haired,  white- 
bearded  old  man  who  ruled  in  the  nearest 
large  city — a  common  peasant  conception, 
by  the  way.  On  coming  to  the  city  and 
finding  no  such  man,  he  had  concluded  that 
there  was  no  God  and  that  religion  was  a 
humbug. 

But  let  it  not  be  deduced  that  the  Russian 
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jieasant  has  no  capacity  for  true  religious  fold.  The  history  of  the  monastic  prisons, 
feeling.  He  is  gentle  and  generous,  is  rich  in  which  exist  for  the  discipline  of  heretics,  is 
spiritual  qualities;  but  that  which  is  really  black  with  the  stories  of  men  who  have  been 
good  in  him  proceeds  not  from  the  influence  cast  into  cells  because  of  their  beliefs,  there 
of  the  Church  but  from  his  own  natural  en-  to  rot  out  the  best  years  of  their  manhood,  or 
dowments.  And  let  not  the  ultimate  blame  for  by  harsh  treatment  to  be  driven  insane ;  and  of 

the  peasant’s  lack  of  true  religion  be  placed  some  nothing  has  ever  been  heard  again  with- 
wholly  on  the  priests,  ignorant,  greedy,  and  out  the  heaYy  walls.  The  records  of  the  Solo- 
immoral  though  they  often  are.  “We  dare  vetzkaya  Monastery  contain  an  account  of  a 
not  teach  our  people  true  religion,”  bitterly  man  who  was  cast  into  its  prison  at  the  age  of 
complained  to  me  a  village  priest  of  the  better  twenty-five,  and  held  there,  because  he  re¬ 
type,  a  fine,  broad-minded  man.  “Church  fused  to  recant,  till  he  was  ninety.  He  was 
spies  have  their  eyes  always  on  us.  If  we  do  then  (about  i8^)  offered  his  freedom,  but  as 
more  than  merely  go  through  the  prescribed  relatives  and  friends  were  gone,  and  life  meant 
forms,  the  spies  report  on  us,  and  our  reputa-  nothing  to  him,  he  begged  and  was  granted  the 
tions  are  blackened  with  the  authorities,  or  favor  of  remaining  in  the  prison  till  his  death, 
worse  befalls  us.  The  good  we  try  to  do — it  The  case  of  Father  Tzvetkoff  is  an  exam- 

is  that  that  ruins  us!”  pie  of  the  fate  likely  to  befall  a  man  who 

Such,  briefly,  is  the  Russian  Church,  and  sincerely,  devoutly,  begins  to  question  the 
such  the  relation  between  it  and  the  people,  teachings  of  the  Church.  A  simple  and  loved 
Among  the  elements  of  this  relation  two  an-  priest,  who  tried  to  fill  his  life  wdth  good 
cient  policies  of  the  Church  stand  out  at  this  deeds.  Father  Tzvetkoff  had  long  been  trou- 
period  of  Russia’s  travail  with  dominant  dis-  bled  by  doubts  over  certain  of  the  Church’s 
tinctness:  The  opposition  of  the  Church  to  dogmas.  For  the  easement  of  his  perplexity 
freedom  of  conscience,  and  its  rabid  hostility  he  went  on  a  pilgrimage  in  the  early  part  of 
to  any  degree  of  political  freedom.  With  a  1901  to  several  chief  cities,  where  he  asked 
rigor  that  recalb  the  Spanish  Inquisition  does  the  opinion  of  high  officiab  of  the  Church 
the  Church  punbh  any  open  searching  after  upon  his  doubts.  He  was  merely  a  seeker 
the  higher  truth,  any  unsanctioned  attempt  to  for  the  truth.  At  no  time  did  he  express  his 
apply  practically  the  teachings  of  Christ,  questionings  publicly,  nor  try  to  dbturb  the 
especially  on  the  part  of  those  within  its  own  faith  of  others. 
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FATHER  GREGORY  PETROFF. 

A  liberal  priest  wlio  was  iiiiprisoiied  by  the  Church  to  prevent  him  from  serving  as  4 
meiiiber  of  the  Second  Duma. 


When  he  returned  to  his  village  he  was 
seized  and  carried  to  a  monastic  prison. 
His  offense  was  his  doubt.  He  besought 
the  authorities  fora  trial,  but  no  response 
came  to  him,  waiting  in  his  damp,  closely 
guarded  cell.  He  had  only  two  meals  a 
day,  composed  of  a  watery  cabbage  soup  and 
black  bread  of  the  worst  quality;  during  win¬ 
ter  he  nearly  froze  of  nights,  though  he  slept 
in  all  his  clothing.  In  a  cell  near  him  was  a 
priest  who  had  been  there  twenty-five  years 
for  speaking  irreverently,  in  a  light  moment, 
of  Alexander  II.,  then  dead  for  a  score  of 
years.  On  his  either  side  was  a  priest  whom 
the  prison  hardships  had  driven  insane,  and 
who  both  raved  incessantly. 

For  two  years  and  a  half  Father  TzvetkoflF 
endured  this  terrible  entombment,  hoping  for 


a  trial.  Then  he  sent  the  fol¬ 
lowing  petition  to  the  Holy 
Synod:  “  I  beg  you  to  bring  me 
before  a  court,  and  if  I  am  a 
heretic,  if  I  hold  untrue  and 
harmful  views,  then  punish  me; 
but  if  I  am  not  a  heretic,  let 
me  go  back  to  my  family  and 
to  the  service  of  my  people. 
Only  do  not  leave  me  rotting 
here  untried.”  He  waited. 
Again  no  answer. 

Since  this  prison  life  was  no 
longer  endurable  and  hope  w'as 
gone.  Father  Tzvetkoff  decided 
that  death  was  best.  Toward 
the  end  of  1903  he  began  to 
refuse  food.  This  had  some 
effect,  for  his  weak  body  was 
carried  from  the  prison  into 
the  monastery  proper,  where 
conditions  were  better.  How¬ 
ever,  he  had  barely  begun  to 
recover  when  he  was  suddenly 
moved  back  into  his  cell  in  the 
prison.  To  him  this  was  like 
being  locked  up  in  his  grave. 
Again  he  refused  food.  For 
twenty-one  days  he  did  not  eat; 
then,  scarcely  alive,  he  was 
again  carried  into  the  mon- 
asteiy.  As  strength  returned 
to  him  here,  his  spirit  of  meek 
doubt  was  succeeded  by  a 
spirit  of  defiance.  He  watched 
his  chance,  and  at  length  man¬ 
aged  to  elude  his  guards  and 
make  his  escape.  The  case 
against  him  was  so  slender  that 
in  the  n)used  state  of  Russia  then  existing, 
the  Church  hesitated  to  pursue  him,  and  the 
last  I  heard  of  Father  Tzvetkoff  he  was  still 
at  liberty. 

The  story  of  Vassily  Rachoff,  one  who 
tried  to  follow  the  dictates  of  his  conscience, 
illustrates  the  opposition  of  the  Church  to  any 
practical  application  of  religion,  and  the 
character  of  some  offenses  that  it  considers 
to,  merit  punishment.  While  a  very  young 
man,  Rachoff,  the  son  of  wealthy  parents,  was 
seized  with  the  desire  to  give  his  life  to  the 
service  of  others.  The  dire  condition  of  the 
peasants  first  captured  his  sympathy,  and  he 
gave  up  his  business  and  settled  in  a  remote 
village.  Here  he  tried  to  teach  the' peasants 
to  read;  he  read  aloud  to  them  from  the 
Bible;  he  went  among  them  giving  advice. 
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talking  simple  morality.  For  one  winter  he  on  his  mission — to  be  sent  home  on  foot  again 

did  this,  the  people  responding  more  and  a  year  later — and  again  freed  at  his  trial, 

more  to  his  efforts.  Then  the  local  priest  Thereafter  he  centered  his  efforts  in  Arch¬ 
accused  him  to  the  police,  and  he  was  expelled  angel.  He  began  to  go  from  house  to  house 

from  the  village.  among  the  poor,  carrjing  food,  fuel,  and 

For  two  years  he  moved  about  the  south  of  medicine  to  those  in  need,  always  ready  w'ith 

Russia,  engaged  in  similar  endeavors  among  kindly  advice  and  always  teaching  his  simple 

the  peasants  in  the  villages  and  among  the  ethics.  Aided  by  donations,  he  established 

poor  in  the  cities.  Then  he  was  arrested,  lodging-houses  for  the  homeless,  soup-kitch- 

marched  back  a  thousand  miles  to  his  native  ens  for  the  hungry,  an  asylum  for  children, 

city  of  Archangel,  and  held  in  prison  there  and  workshops  for  people  out  of  work;  and 

for  months.  But  nothing  was  found  against  each  of  these  institutions  he  used  for  the 

him  and  he  w’as  set  free.  Again  he  w'ent  off  spread  of  higher  ideals.  His  influence  among 


CATHEDRAL  OF  ST.  BASIL  IN  MOSCOW, 

Built  by  Ivan  th«  TerriblCi  who.  to  prevent  its  duplication,  had  the  aichitect's  eyes  put  out. 


t  a  by 


A  RELIGIOUS  PROCESSION. 


The  crowd*  of  poor  arc  kcpi  bad(  bjr  Cocaacka  armed  with  whip*.  lo  the  foreground  a  gendarme  i 
be  aoen  In  the  act  of  laahiag  a  peasant 
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the  poor  grew  stronger  and  stronger,  to  the 
great  betterment  of  their  morality  and  habits 
of  work.  And  by  them  he  was  regarded 
almost  as  one  sent  from  God. 

But  again  came  interference.  The  Church 
took  alarm  at  the  spiritual  power  he  was 
gaining.  His  various  establishments  were 
searched  for  evidence  against  him,  but  noth¬ 
ing  incriminating  was  discovered.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  clergy  accused  him  before  the 
civil  authorities,  by  whom  he  was  tried  and 
exonerated.  But  the  clergy,  not  to  be 
balked,  petitioned  that 
he  be  delivered  into 
their  hands.  The  pe¬ 
tition  was  granted,  and 
in  1894,  without 
being  allowed  even  to 
bid  his  parents  good- 
by,  Rachoff  was  des¬ 
patched  to  the  prison 
in  the  monastery  at 
Sudal.  His  mother 
soon  died  of  grief  at 
his  fate,  and  his  father 
shortly  followed.  For 
eight  years  he  was  held 
in  the  prison,  and 
when  he  finally  came 
out,  though  still  young, 
he  was  broken  and  ex¬ 
hausted  —  harmless  to 
the  Church,  useless  to 
man. 

And  just  as  rigor¬ 
ously  does  the  Church 
fight  those  who  spend 
their  efforts  for  polit¬ 
ical  freedom.  Tolstoi 
is  in  a  way  the  arch¬ 
illustration  of  the 
Church’s  hostility. 

More  definitely,  with  a 
sincerer  idealism  than 
any  other  man  in 
Russia,  he  has  stood 
for  political  freedom  and  freedom  of  religion; 
with  the  result  that  he  has  been  excommuni¬ 
cated,  fiercely  denounced  again  and  again 
by  the  Church,  and  years  ago  was  in  im¬ 
minent  danger  of  monastic  imprisonment  to 
quiet  his  fearless  words  and  terminate  his 
influence.  From  this  fate  he  was  saved  only 
by  his  great  reputation  and  by  the  inter¬ 
cession  of  an  aunt,  a  court  favorite,  with  the 
Czar. 

The  Church  begins  its  opposition  to  po¬ 


litical  freedom  by  its  religious  instruction 
to  the  people.  It  teaches  that  for  Russians 
the  Czar  is  God’s  representative  on  earth; 
that  the  Czar’s  word  is  God’s  word,  the  Czar’s 
laws  are  God’s  laws;  that  to  disobey  the 
Czar  is  to  disobey  God;  that  when  misfortune 
falls  through  act  of  the  Czar,  such  misfortune 
must  be  regarded  as  merited  punishment;  that 
the  people  deserve  nothing,  and  if  the  Czar 
gives  anything,  his  gift  is  a  mercy;  that  God 
made  some  to  be  masters  and  some  to  be 
servants,  some  to  be  rich  and  some  to  be  poor; 

and  since  God  so 
planned,  to  try  to 
change  these  condi¬ 
tions  is  a  heinous  and 
unforgivable  sin 
against  God. 

Now  these  teach¬ 
ings,  the  fundamentals 
of  which  have  been 
dinned  into  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  ignorant  minds 
for  long  generations, 
exert  a  profound  in- 
lluence — though,  to  be 
sure,  this  influence  is 
rapidly  waning.  Out 
in  the  vast  famine  dis¬ 
trict,  I  saw  an  age- 
scarred,  hunger- 
gnawed  old  woman, 
whose  misery  and  that 
of  her  weazened 
grandchildren  (one  of 
whom  lay  dying  in 
a  comer  of  her  hut) 
was  due  to  the  grind¬ 
ing  taxation  and  the 
utter  neglect  of  the 
Czar,  and  who  was  re¬ 
ceiving  her  portion  of 
the  rotten  and  clay- 
adulterated  flour  that 
the  grafting  officials 
were  sending  to  the 
famine  victims  as  “relief.”  And  this  old 
woman  crossed  herself  and  said  with  grateful 
tears:  “We’d  be  dead  had  our  good  Czar 
not  remembered  us.  May  he  reign  forever! ” 

The  Church  is  the  most  subtly  diflScult 
enemy  that  the  champions  of  liberty  encoun¬ 
ter  when  they  go  among  the  masses.  They 
hesitate  to  attack  the  Church  and  its  re¬ 
pressive  teachings  for  fear  of  alienating  their 
audiences.  I  myself  came  into  peculiar  con¬ 
tact  with  this  diflicxilty.  The  priests  have 


A  VII.I.AGE  PRIEST  OF  THE  BETTER  TYPE. 


TVPE  OF  RUSSIAN  VILLAGE  CIIUKCil. 


spread  the  repiort  that  the  revolutionary  run  back  to  the  business  of  murder — this  was 
movement  is  instigated  and  financed  by  the  no  rare  incident  of  those  stupendous  tragedies. 
English,  Russia’s  hereditary  enemies,  for  the  After  the  great  massacre  at  Kishineff  a  sub¬ 
purpose  of  disrupting  the  fatherland  and  then  scription  was  taken  for  the  benefit  of  “Chris- 
easily  taking  possession  of  it.  A  cautious  tian  victims  of  the  massacre” — ^that  is,  those 
agitator  hesitated  long  one  night  before  taking  who  had  received  injury’  while  murdering  the 
me  to  a  secret  meeting  of  ignorant  work-  Jews;  and  it  is  significant  of  the  Church’s 
men,  lest  my  English  spieech  might  somehow  attitude  that  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  gave 
rouse  this  priest-begotten  suspicion  and  be  $250  to  this  fund. 

the  ruin  of  his  effort.  The  diflSculty  was  Here  is  another  little  bit  of  history  to  the 
finally  met  by  my  going  in  the  r61e  of  a  dumb  same  point.  A  common  way  of  inciting  the 
Russian  author,  and  remaining  soundless  for  massacres  was  for  the  police  themselves,  in 
three  interminable  hours.  obedience  to  orders  from  higher  powers,  to 

How  completely  the  Church  is  the  servant  rouse  the  ignorant  masses  against  the  Jews, 
of  the  State,  how  completely  it  approves  In  a  village  in  the  province  of  Tchemigoff,  in 
even  the  unholiest  deeds  of  the  State,  is  1905  (when  in  a  period  of  two  months  there 
well  illustrated  by  its  attitude  toward  the  were  hundreds  of  separate  massacres),  this 
Jewish  massacres  of  recent  years — many  of  method  was  attempted  by  the  local  police, 
which,  as  has  been  indubitably  proven,  were  But  in  this  village  there  was  but  one  Jew  and 
conceived  and  initiated  by  the  Government,  no  anti-Semitic  feeling;  and  so  the  people, 

and,  where  not  actually  participated  in  by  perplexed,  came  to  the  village  priest,  who 

the  police  and  troops,  were  at  least  not  was  generally  loved,  and  asked  if  they  should 

hindered  by  Government  forces.  Against  attack  the  Jew  and  destroy  his  home.  “No, 
this  wholesale  murder  of  unarmed  men,  indeed,”  said  Father  Velegodsky.  “He  is  a 
women,  and  children,  the  Church  has  not  worthy  man;  he  works  hard,  yet  is  barely 
lifted  its  voice;  it  has  not  dared  to  protest,  even  able  to  keep  his  family  alive.”  And  the  peas- 
if  horror  were  felt  by  its  dignitaries,  because  ants,  instead  of  burning  and  murdering,  were 
the  massacres  were  approved  by  the  State,  moved  by  pity  at  the  Jew’s  poverty,  and 

and  their  leaders  were  honored  and  promoted,  carried  to  him  bread  and  potatoes.  The 

And  individuad  dignitaries  and  priests  went  consequence  of  Father  Velegodsky’s  advice 

the  length  of  openly  justifying  the  massacres,  was  prompt:  he  was  seized  and  thrown  into 
For  hcN^ums  to  rush  from  a  Jew-pursuing  prison.  He  was  soon  released,  but  by  order 
mob  at  sight  of  a  priest,  to  bow,  Jew-bloody,  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  was  excom- 
before  the  clergyman  and  cry,  “Father,  your  municated  and  unfrocked.  A  body  of  his 
blessingl  ”  and  then,  after  the  benediction,  to  fellow-priests  made  an  investigation  of  his  case 
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and  completely  exonerated  him;  but  the  bish- 
pp’s  order  st(^  unchanged — an  order  that 
hieant  for  Father  Velegodsky  not  only  expul¬ 
sion  from  the  Church,  but  the  loss  of  civil  rights 
* — practically  his  reduction  to  vagabondage. 

The  Church  considers  sympathy  with  the 
people  on  the  part  of  priests  as  an  illegal  in¬ 
terference  with  the  Government,  and  priests 
who  so  offend  are  disciplined  as  a  salutary 
example  to  others.  I  met  several  liberal 
priests  who  op)ened  their  secret  bitterness  to 
me.  “Here  is  an  instance  of  how  we  are 
punished,”  exclaimed  to  me  the  pastor  of  a 
snowy  village  on  the  border  of  Siberia. 
“Three  months  ago  the  priest  in  the  next 
village,  who  had  serv'ed  that  village  for  a  gen¬ 
eration,  saw  from  his  window  a  gendarme, 
in  a  state  of  intoxication,  fall  upon  a  man  and 
begin  to  beat  him.  The  priest  rushed  out  and 
remonstrated  with  the  officer.  And  what  hap¬ 
pened?  A  few  days  later  he  was  thrown  into 
a  monastic  prison.  The  charge  was  that  he 
had  acted  in  a  manner  to  lessen  the  public’s 
respect  fur  the  police.  And  he  is  still  in  his 
cell  and  in  his  stead  is  a  priest  of  no  such 
dangerous  sympathies. 

“In  another  town,  where  some  score  of 
men  had  been  condemned  to  death  for  slight 
political  offenses,  several  priests  went  in  a 
body  to  the  governor,  humbly  petitioning  a 
lighter  punishment  for  the  prisoners.  And 
what  happened  here?  The  condemned  men 
were  executed,  and  the  priests,  save  two  or 
three  who  groveled  and  apologized,  were 
seized  and  thrown  into  prison  for  their  trea¬ 
sonable  impudence. 

“And  see  this  paper.  It  is  an  order  from 
the  Holy  Symod.  It  says  that  any  priest  who 
uses  his  influence  in  behalf  of  a  liberal  candi¬ 
date  for  the  Duma,  or  votes  for  such  a  candi¬ 
date,  will  be  cast  out  of  the  Church.  And  if 
we  disobey,  the  Church  will  know.  Nothing 
escapes  its  spies!  Fairness,  justice,  mercy, 
the  spirit  of  Christ — ah,  these  things  our 
Church  knows  not!” 

In  higher  ranks  the  attitude  of  the  Church  is 
the  same.  The  five  liberal  priests  who  were 
members  of  the  Second  Duma  were  unfrocked 
by  the  Holy  Synod  for  not  supporting  the  op¬ 
pressive  policy  of  the  Government.  And  the 
case  of  Father  Petroff,  at  present  the  most 
popular  Churchman  in  Russia,  is  another 
pertinent  illustration.  Father  Petroff  in  his 
young  manhood  had  favor  in  the  highest 
court  and  official  circles.  But  their  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  the  misery’  of  the  country,  together 
with  his  natural  democratic  instinct,  impelled 


him  to  abandon  his  lofty  |>atrons  for  the 
masses.  He  began  to  preach  to  the  people — 
to  preach  the  Christianity  of  the  Ten  Com¬ 
mandments  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
Also  he  published  a  paper  called  God's  Truth, 
filled  with  simple  teachings  inspired  by  the 
Bible.  The  paper  had  a  wide  circulation, 
and  Petroff  soon  became  immensely  popu¬ 
lar  and  immensely  influential.  Then  came 
to  pass  what  might  have  been  expected.  The 
Holy  Sy’nod  deprived  him  of  his  pulpit  and 
had  God's  Truth  suppressed. 

But  Petroff  was  not  done  for.  He  began  to 
write  popular  sermons,  which  were  printed 
in  practically  all  the  liberal  newspapers  of 
Russia,  and  his  influence  continued  una¬ 
bated.  He  became  a  candidate  for  the  Second 
Duma,  and  easily  led  in  the  voting.  But 
neither  the  Church  nor  the  State  wanted  the 
powerful,  liberal  Petroff  in  the  Duma,  so  the 
Holy  Synod  removed  the  danger  by  throwing 
him,  upon  a  pretext,  into  the  Cherementski 
Monastery.  As  part  of  his  punishment  there, 
he  had,  standing  up,  to  chant  psalms  and  re¬ 
peat  prayers  for  seven  hours  each  day,  with 
the  eyes  of  spies  constantly  upon  him.  He  was 
kept  prisoner  till  shortly  before  the  dissolution 
of  the  Duma,  then  released.  There  has  been 
a  determined  effort  in  the  Holy  Synod  to  un¬ 
frock  him,  but  his  wide  popularity  and  his 
influence  in  high  circles  have  saved  him  thus 
far  from  being  made  a  religious  outcast. 

Yes,  every^vhere  is  the  Church.  And  its 
omnipresent  might  seenis  to  exist  solely  to  stifle 
the  intellectual  awakening  of  the  people,  their 
soul-development,  their  agonizing  aspiration 
for  political  liberty — to  throttle  the  Christ 
struggling  within  them.  .  .  .  And  yet,  de¬ 
spite  all  its  malign  endeavor,  true  religion  in 
Russia  is  not  dead;  it  is  not  dead  even  in 
the  Church  itself.  There  is  within  the  Church 
a  younger  generation  of  priests,  of  whom 
Father  Petroff  is  the  most  distinguished  ex¬ 
ample,  whose  ideal  is  the  reorganization  of 
the  Church  upon  a  ba.sis  of  true  Christianity. 
Many  such  priests  I  met — bn)ad-minded, 
earnest  men,  ser\’ing  Christ  up  to  the  very 
boundaries  of  the  Church’s  restrictions.  But 
these  are  a  helpless  minority,  and  their 
dream  will  remain  a  hopeless  ^am  till  that 
vague  time  when  the  impatient  political  vision 
of  the  people  shall  have  been  fulfilled.  For  so 
long  as  Autocracy  stands,  so  long  will  the 
Church  continue  to  rank  with  the  army  as 
-  a  mere  prop  of  Czarism — so  long  will  it  re¬ 
main  a  religion  of  hollow  forms,  a  religion 
that  is  true  religion’s  worst  enemy. 


TKe  Kin^s  of  Hate 
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The  fog  hung  over  the  city  like  a  blanket, 
unbroken,  engulfing,  stippled  by  the 
white  and  yellow  of  the  street-lamps.  Beside 
me,  well  back  in  the  doorway,  lounged 
“Lefty”  Lynch,  the  Central  Office  stool- 
pigeon.  We  stood  and  smoked  there,  placid-, 
ly,  and  with  singularly  disengaged  minds. 
And  while  we  smoked  we  gazed  out  at  the 
mist-draped  solitude  of  Seventh  Avenue  and 
casually  watched  a  lonely  and  funereal  four- 
wheeler  as  it  crept  along  the  w’et  asphalt. 

Yet  somewhere  just  beyond  Broadway  a 
fire  was  raging.  Already  above  the  house¬ 
tops  we  could  see  the  “sky-flare,”  red  and 
sullen  through  the  muffling  fog.  -We  could 
hear  the  clang  and  rumble  of  .engines  thun¬ 
dering  down  the  deserted  cafion  of  Broad¬ 
way  and  shrieking  and  scolding  at  the  cross¬ 
streets.  A  second  and  a  ffiird  alarm  had 
gone  in.  The  precinct  patrolmen  had  been 
called  for  and  would  be  off  their  beats  until 
the  “reseives”  were  posted.  So  we  knew 
that  very  much  as  rats  swarm  up  through  a 
deserted  warehouse,  the  furtive  shadows  of  the 
Underworld  would  come  swarming  up  over 
the  unguarded  city. 

So  we  smoked  and  waited,  gazing  idly  at 
the  funereal  four-wheeler  as  it  drew  up  at  the 
curb,  scarcely  five  paces  from  where  we  stood. 
The  driver,  in  his  wet  rain-coat,  sat  on  the 
box,  impassive,  .motionless,  like  a  figure 
carved  out  of  ebony.  The  wheels  grated  and 
locked  against  the  curb;  the  lines  drooped; 
the  horses  steamed  in  the  moist  air. 

Out  .of  the  black  cavern  of  the  carriage 
hood,  suddenly,  we  saw  the  spurt  of  a  lighted 
match.  As  the  flame  caught  and  the  circle 
of  light  widened,  I  could  see  a  head  within, 
bent  low  over  a  slip  of  white  paper.  Then 
the  match  burned  away,  and  the  cab  was 
once  more  a  cave  of  darkness.  But  I  had 
made  out  the  face  of  the  man  distinctly. 
Blocked  out  in  that  momentaiy'  aura  of  light 
I  had  seen  the  wide,  ape-like  shoulders,  the 
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deep-set  eyes,  the  grim  and  down-drawn 
mouth  that  slashed  across  the  bony .  face, 
almost  mummy-like  with  its  cadaverous 
yellowness  of  skin.  A  sharp-spoken  word 
or  two  cut  the  silence.  The  cab  crept  on 
along  the  gutter-edge  and  once  mt)re  catne  to 
a  stop,  half-way  down  the  block.  It ‘stood 
there,  motionless,  silent,  mysterious. 

Lefty  caught  me  by  the  arm.  .  Then  he 
emitted  a  subdued  little  whistle.  “What  is 
it?”  I  asked.  I  watched  him  edge  out  to 
where  he  could  command  a  clearer  view  of 
that  w’aiting  carriage. 

“What  is  it?”  I  repeated. 

His  answer  came  in  tw’o  words:  “Butch 
Adams!” 

It  took  me  a  minute  or  two  to  place  the 
name.  It  brought  back  to  my  mind  the 
.\lbany  Post-Office  affair  and  the  Biff  Mc¬ 
Cabe  case  and  the  Fenton  shooting  in  the 
Rossmore.  I  began  to  understand  why  Lefty 
had  whistled. 

“But  I  thought  he  was  in  Matteawan  for 
life?”  ,  . 

“.And  /  thought  the  same,  my  friend!  And 
so  did  most  of  us!  But  the  man  sitting  in  that 
cab  is  Butch  Adam-s — Adams,  alias  Yeamans, 
alias  Buggsey  Ballard,  the  trickiest  con-man, 
the  crookedest  fighter,  who  ever  bucked 
against  Byrnes  and  McCluskey!” 

“Win  you  gather  him  in?”  I  casually 
inquired. 

Lefty,  the  stool-pigeon,  stood  smoking  for  a 
moment  or  two,  his  eye  on  the  black  shadow 
of  the  waiting  cab.  Then  he  laughed  a  little, 
quietly,  meditatively,  before  he  answered. 

“Not  for  me,  thank  you!”  he  murmured. 
“I’ve  had  enough  shake-downs  butting  in  on 
Fenton’s  business!” 

“But  what  has  Fenton  to  do  with  it?” 

“He’s  got  just  enough  to  do  with  it  to  have 
the  private  tip  go  out  to  every  one  from  the 
captain  down,  that  there  is  to  be  no  cake¬ 
walking  across  any  o’  his  personal  trails! 
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And  the  man  in  that  cab  is  Big  Bob  Fenton’s 
old  running-mate.  And  since  I  came  into 
this  office  I’ve  learned  to  side-step  everything 
with  ‘politics’  chalked  on  its  suit-case!” 

“  But  those  two  men  haven’t  been  together 
for  years!  They’ve  Ijeen  fighting  like  Kil¬ 
kenny  cats!” 

“Maybe  they  have,”  responded  Lefty, 
“and  maybe  I  know  more  about  that  fight¬ 
ing  than  you  do.  But  it’s  none  of  my  busi¬ 
ness  !  ” 

“Look  here;  what  is  that  fight,  anyway?” 

I  asked.  Lefty  squatted  resignedly  down 
against  the  heavy  window’-ledge. 

“That’d  take  me  all  night  to  tell,”  he 
answered,  still  watching  the  cab  at  the  curb. 
“.\nd,  besides,  it  began  before  my  time.” 

“But  what  do  you  know  of  it?” 

He  puffed  in  silence,  for  a  minute  or  two, 
Ijefore  answering. 

“All  I  know  of  it  is  that  Adams,  yonder, 
and  Big  Bob  Fenton,  or  Gus  Roach,  or 
Tennessee  Rogers,  whichever  you  want  to 
call  him,  came  out  of  Oakland  Sammy’s 
keister-snuffer  gang  together.  A  sweet  p>air 
they  w’ere  in  those  days,  with  records  enough 
to  make  a  nightman’s  hair  raise!  Fenton 
had  been  a  bridge-jumper  and  high-diver, 
and  did  strong-man  stunts  at  the  fair-circuits, 
while  his  pal  Adams  kept  busy  lifting  leathers 
and  selling  home-made  diamonds  to  the 
hoosiers.  But  they  were  too  brainy  and 
tricky  for  small  work  like  that.  So  they  came 
East  and  worked  New  York  for  three  or  four 
years.  Adams  was  the  come-on,  alwaj’s  a 
white-liner  and  a  spender,  but  as  soft  and 
smooth  as  oil  when  it  came  to  business. 
Fenton  was  the  schemer  and  layer-down, 
slow  and  steady  and  always  a  saver.  So 
when  they  got  a  rumble,  in  New  York,  they 
tried  a  winter  at  card-riffling  on  the  Atlantic 
steamers.  Then  Doc  Owens  dished  their 
game  and  had  them  posted  in  all  the  smoking- 
r(X)ms.  So  they  had  a  whack  at  working  the 
Continental  hotels  on  the  general  confidence 
ticket.  When  that  route  got  too  hot  for  them, 
they  took  up  with  the  Russian  underground 
work  along  the  Rumanian  frontier.  Then 
they  dropped  back  to  the  raised-check  play 
and  got  to  Cherbourg,  and  jumped  for  home 
again.” 

“But  weren’t  they  being  spotted  at  all?” 

“Of  course  they  were.  When  they  came 
up  the  bay  the  Bureau  men  wouldn’t  let  ’em 
land.  So  they  sloped  back,  and  were  working 
for  a  band  of  Petersburg  Reds  when  the 
trouble  liegan.” 


“Over  what?” 

“What’s  it  always  over? — a  woman,  of 
course!” 

“What  kind  of  woman?” 

“A  big-eyed  Pole  girl,  who’d  worked  for 
the  Warsaw  Terrorists,  and  had  a  history 
that  left  Joan  of  Arc  a  four-flusher.  But  she 
kind  of  hypnotized  Adams,  and  then  she  got 
Fenton  foolish.  As  far  as  I  know,  Fenton  ran 
first.  At  least  he  married  the  girl,  in  Buda¬ 
pest,  and  started  West.  Then  Adams,  when 
the  three  came  together  in  Brussels,  handed 
out  a  bunch  of  sour-grape  talk  about  the 
lady’s  past  career.  And  this  was  followed  by 
some  good  quick  gun-work,  and  some  good 
quick  jumping  across  the  frontier  into  France. 
Fenton  made  tracks  for  home  then,  and  was 
long-headed  enough  to  square  things  with  the 
Centre  Street  folks  here.  So  when  Adams 
came  on,  six  months  later,  Schmittenberg  let 
him  in  only  on  one  condition — that  he  keep 
on  traveling.” 

“.\t  Fenton’s  suggestion,  I  suppose?” 

“  Adams  swore  it  was,  at  any  rate.  But  he 
had  to  move  on,  whoever  was  responsible, 
after  branding  Big  Bob  as  a  squealer  and 
putting  up  a  cart-load  of  oaths  alwut  getting 
even.  As  far  as  we  know,  he  worked  the  East 
Coast  in  tourist  time,  and  then  swung  round  to 
the  Southern  racing<ircuits  as  a  wire-tapper 
and  all-round  confidence  man.  But  all  this 
while  Fenton,  mind  you,  was  digging  away  in 
New  York.  He’d  saved  his  money,  and 
bought  a  Raines  Law  hotel  on  the  lower  East 
Side.  But  I  guess  he  kept  fretting  about 
Adam.s,  and  kind  of  wanted  to  square  up  and 
be  decent.  So  he  went  down  to  New'  Orleans, 
where  Butch  was  raking  in  Mardi  Gras  money, 
with  some  dream  about  putting  out  the  glad 
hand.  Fot,  you  see,  those  two  men  had  been 
in  things  so  deep  and  crcxiked  they  couldn’t 
afford  to  split.  But  Adams  wasn’t  hiving  any 
reform  bees,  about  that  time.  He  was  set  on 
having  his  fight  out.  When  Fenton’s  wife 
happened  along  she  found  the  two  men 
fusillading  each  other  in  front  of  the  Grun- 
wald.  Adams  had  gone  down  with  a  38- 
long  in  his  shoulder,  and  the  P(Jish  beauty 
was  just  in  time  to  keep  him  from  drawing 
a  cold  bead,  as  he  lay  there,  on  the  other 
man.  She  got  her  husband  away  safe 
enough.  But  Fenton  knew*  there  was  trouble 
ahead.” 

“You  mean  Fenton  was  beginning  to 
funk?”  1  asked,  sitting  down  l^ide  Lefty, 
and  peering  out  through  the  fug  at  the  black 
hood  of  the  waiting  cab. 
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“Funk?  Fenton  funk?  I  guess  Hot\ 
There  were  reasons  why  he  couldn’t  carry  on 
his  scrapping-match.  So  he  sloped  north, 
to  let  Adams  cool  down.  But  Adams  was 
after  him,  hot  as  a  hornet,  following  him  to 
Denver,  and  keeping  up  with  him  on  a  second 
jump  to  San  Francisco.  From  there  Fenton 
skirted  up  the  coast  to  Seattle,  and  turned  up 
next  in  Minneapolis,  where  they  knew  his 
record  and  headed  him  off  toward  Mil¬ 
waukee.  From  there  he  took  a  night-boat 
for  Chicago,  where  he  was  rounded  up  by  a 
Pinkerton  man,  and  put  aboard  a  St.  Louis 
express,  with  Adams  one  train  behind  him. 
At  the  Planters’,  they  say,  he  went  down  on 
one  elevator  as  Adams  went  up  on  the  other. 
But  he  got  to 
Washington,  and 
then  to  Baltimore, 
and  there  he  sent 
his  wife  through  to 
New  York  by 
boat,  thinking  the 
strain  was  too 
much  for  her. 

Then  he  dodged 
back  to  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  caught 
an  express  from 
Germantown  to 
Jersey  City.  And 
an  hour  after  he’d 
crossed  the  Hud¬ 
son,  he  had  a 
promise  from  the 
man  higher  up, 
backed  by  instruc¬ 
tions  to  Schmit- 
tenberg,  that  New 
York  City  should 
be  kept  too  hot  for 
Butch  Adams!” 

“But  they  did 
come  together?”  I 
broke  in,  for  the 
Tenderloin  still 
talked  of  that 
flight  and  chase 
across  a  continent. 

“Sure  they 
came  together! 

Adams  got  in  over 
Harlem  Bridge, 
and  they  met  face  to  face  in  front  of  the  old 
Rossmore.  Fenton  got  his  shot  between  the 
eyebrows,  on  the  bridge  of  the  nose  and  the 
frontal  bone.  Adam.s,  as  you’ll  recall,  got  a 


bullet  through  the  neck,  and  another  in  the 
shin-bone.  Being  gamblers,  neither  man’d 
give  any  information,  or  lay  a  charge.  So 
nothing  was  done,  though  Schmittenberg  and 
the  District  Attorney  had  a  powwow  with 
Fenton.  It  was  that,  I  guess,  made  Adams 
think  the  other  man  was  a  ‘snitch.’  For  the 
reward  was  posted  a  week  later  for  Fenton’s 
old  partner.  It  was  based  on  the  Gideon 
Syndicate  case  and  the  Albany 'Post-Ofl&ce 
job.  Adams  had  to  migrate,  and  keep  low. 
But  he  got  even  in  his  own  way.  Fenton  was 
plunging  in  Coney  Island  real  estate  those 
days.  Adams  worked  back,  got  the  lay  of 
Fenton’s  place,  blew  the  door  off  his  safe,  and 
carried  away  $i,8oo.  He  also  left  the  word 
‘  Squealer  ’  chalked 
nice  and  plain 
across  the  cash 
drawer.” 

I  recalled  the 
robbery.  That, 
too,  had  been  ro¬ 
manced  about  and 
enlarged  upon,  up 
and  down  the 
Rialto,  for  years. 
It  took  my  gaze 
back  to  the  wait¬ 
ing  carriage,  where 
the  principal  of  the 
long  and  tangled 
drama  sat  hidden 
even  as  we  talked. 

“My,  my,  but 
Big  Bob  took  the 
loss  of  that  money 
hard,”  went  on 
Lefty,  close  beside 
me.  “  Biit  once  he 
got  his  head  he  be¬ 
gan  working  the 
ropes  again,  slow 
and  careful,  fixing 
the  right  people 
and  oiling  the  right 
interests — doing 
everything  to 
make  himself  safe. 
Two  weeks  later  a 
wire  went  out  for 
the  arrest  of 
Adams  on  sight. 
Butch  saved  his  scalp  by  getting  across  the 
border  to  Montreal.  He  killed  time  there  for  a 
couple  of  years  smuggling  Chinamen  over  into 
Vermont.  So  Big  Bob  w'as  left  alone  wth  his 
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family,  and  went  on  making  money  and  getting 
deeper  into  East  Side  ‘  politics,  ’  and  took  over 
a  tenement  or  two  and  a  half-interest  in  an 
automobile  factory,  and  bought  a  theatre,  and 
prospered  and  grew  respectable,  and  even 
laid  plans  for  an  aldermanic  nomination. 
And  did  you  ever  hear  what  the  man  in  the 
cab  yonder  remarked  when  he  read  about 
Fenton’s  first  clam-chowders  down  the  Sound 
and  his  naming  his  second  boy  after  the 
Mayor?  He  just  handed  the  paper  back  to 
his  hoosier  room-chum  and  said:  ‘/’//  sweeten 
his  pie  for  him!'  ” 

We  ^t  for  a  moment,  side  by  side,  in 
silence,  looking  at  the  cab.  I.efty  relit  his 
cigar  before  he  spoke. 

“  But  you  rememf>er  what  happened.  Big 
Bob’s  eyesight  began  to  fail  him,  from  that 
old  wound  along  the  frontal  bone.  WTien 
Adams  heard  of  that  he  descended  on  the 
island  so  full  of  glee  that  he  had  to  load  up  in  a 
Third  Avenue  joint,  and  was  rounded  in  with 
half  a  gallon  of  nitro  under  his  arm  by  a 
Fenton  lookout.  So  Big  Bob  started  work¬ 
ing  the  wires  again,  still  more  slow  and 
thorough  this  time.  Inside  of  a  month,  some 
way  or  other,  Adams  there  was  sent  up  to 
Matteawan.  month  later  Fenton  went 
stone  blind,  still  fretting  and  w’orrAing  about 
.\dams.  And  he  kept  on  fretting,  until  he 
bought  that  old  Penfield  club-hou.se  and  got 
it  barred  and  walled  off  into  a  kind  of  fortres.s, 
and  had  a  walking-track  and  a  swimming- 
pool  built  up  on  its  roof,  where  he’s  kept  him¬ 
self  for  two  years,  and  that’s  where  he  is  going 
to  keep  himself — and  I  guess  that’s  about 
where  my  story’  ends!” 

“But  you  said  the  man  in  the  cab  there 
was  Adams!''  I  broke  out. 

“  Did  I  ?  ”  he  said  indifferently.  He  began 
buttoning  up  his  overcoat. 

“And  if  that’s  Adams,  what’s  he  doing 
here  in  New  York?” 

“D’you  sup}>ose  I’m  paid  for  knowing 
things  like  that?”  answered  the  stool-pigeon. 

“But  you  must  have  a  suspicion,  haven’t 
you,  that  he’s  here  for  trouble? — that  he  might 
want  to  settle  that  old  score  with  Fenton?” 

Lefty  did  not  answer  my  question  at  the 
moment.  Instead,  he  pull^  me  deeper  into 
the  shadow  of  the  doorway,  for  the  figure  of  a 
man  had  edged  out  across  the  sidewalk,  had 
remained  talking  for  a  minute  or  two  at  the 
cab-door,  and  had  as  mysteriously  edged 
his  way  back  and  disappeared.  There  was 
something  very  knowing  in  Lefty’s  smile,  as 
he  sto<xi  there  peering  through  the  fog. 


“I  guess  they’re  enough  wise  guy’s  on  the 
force  to  keep  a  finger  out  of  that  pie!”  he 
ruminated  aloud.  I  demanded  to  know 
what  he  meant. 

“You’ll  have  to  do  a  little  investigating  of 
your  own,  if  you  w’ant  to  know  w’hat  I  mean,” 
was  his  answer. 

I  looked  out  at  the  fog-bound  city’,  at  the 
still  w’aiting  cab.  I  remembered  the  grim 
and  vindictive  face  I  had  seen  behind  its 
curtains.  I  recalled  the  strange  and  gruesome 
story,  the  years  of  hate  and  intrigue,  the  em¬ 
bittered  hearts  and  blighted  lives,  the  whole 
dark  and  still  unended  drama. 

“I  am  going  to  follow  this  thing  out  for 
myself!”  I  said,  with  a  sudden  determination. 

The  Central  Office  man  laughed  easily. 
“All  right,”  he  said,  flinging  away  his  cigar- 
end  and  stretching  himself.  “But  be  careful 
of  just  one  thing  when  you’re  investigating 
that  game:  Don’t  get  shoved  into  the  ring 
and  stepped  on!” 

I  look^  at  him,  bewildered.  He  laughed  a 
little,  and  turned  up  his  coat -collar.  “Well, 
I’ve  got  my  ward  to  look  after,”  he  mur¬ 
mured,  and  with  that  he  drifted  southward 
through  the  fog,  and  w’as  lost  to  sight. 

I  no  longer  hesitated,  once  I  had  decided 
on  my  plan  of  action.  A  little  shop,  with¬ 
drawn  blinds,  seemed  the  only  port  into  which 
that  furtive  figure  of  five'  minutes  before  might 
have  beaten  a  retreat.  And  where  that 
stranger  who  had  spoken  through  the  cab 
door  went,  I  intended  to  follow.  So  I  rolled 
out  through  the  fog,  with  the  gait  of  a  mid¬ 
night  drunkard.  Wlren  I  saw  lights  behind 
the  drawn  blinds  I  veered  about  to  the  shop 
door  and  calmly  opened  it.  The  next  moment 
I  had  as  calmly  and  casually  stepped  inside. 

A  companionable  smell  of  mingled  warm 
air  and  cigar  smoke,  of  bay  rum  and  soap  and 
Florida  water,  greeted  my  nose.  Tilted  back 
in  a  row  stood  three  barber’s  chairs  of  worn 
and  faded  plush.  Each  chair,  so  wide-armed 
and  inviting,  was  empty.  A  kettle  steamed 
and  sang  from  a  little  coal -stove  behind  them. 
Near  a  w’hite  boarded  (lartition  that  cut  off 
the  back  of  the  nx>m  lounged  a  small-bodied 
Calabrian,  thrumming  a  guitar.  He  was  in 
his  shirt-sleeves,  and  his  face  was  pitted  with 
smallpox.  From  a  tin  cage  above  him  sang 
and  trilled  a  yellow  canary.  Two  other  men, 
sallow  and  neutral-tinted,  bent  over  a  table 
beside  the  stove,  silently  playing  a  game 
of  cards.  One  was  low -browed  and  short - 
nosed,  fat-handed  and  placid  and  sleek.  The 
other  was  nenous  and  lean;  his  face  reminded 


me  of  a  hawk’s.  On  the  partition,  between 
two  pink-tinted  and  pornographic  wine-ad¬ 
vertisements,  was  a  tdephone. 

The  men,  after  one  quick  glance  up,  played 
on  in  drowsy  silence.  There  wtis  something 
warm  and  quiet  and  homelike  about  the  little 
shop,  something  soothing  in  the  steaming 
kettle  and  the  slowly  curling  smoke,  some¬ 
thing  conciliating  in  the  low  throb  and  drone 
of  the  guitac  and  the  comfortable  music  of 
the  bird. 

I  began  to  see  that  I  was  mistaken.  But  I 
I)eeled  off  my  coat  and  staggered  over  into 
one  of  the  faded  plush  chairs.  For  through 


the  crack  of  the  drawn  blind  I  could  still  see 
the  faint  lamps  of  the  waiting  cab  outside. 
And  1  could  at  least  wait  until  1  had  made 
sure  of  my  ground. 

Slowly  the  sleek  and  fat-handed  man  rose 
to  his  feet.  Quite  as  slowly  he  lolled  over  to 
where  I  sat,  with  sleepy  and  indifferent  eyes. 
It  was  after  hours,  he  told  me;  the  shop  was 
closed. 

No  sign  of  life  came  into  his  face  until  I 
flashed  my  “put-back”  roll,  and  flung  a  five- 
dollar  bill  on  his  mirror-shelf.  Then,  in  the 
arbitrary  tones  of  intoxication,  I  told  him  I 
wanted  everything  from  a  Belgian  hair-cut  to 
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an  egg  sham|)o<).  I  explained  to  him  thickly 
that  1  was  tired  and  that  I’d  pay  f«)r  my  time 
if  I  fell  asleep. 

He  began  to  show  more  interest.  I  saw 
the  quick  exchange  of  a  glance  with  the 
hawk-faced  man  behind  me  as  he  drew  on 
a  much-soiled  drill  coat  and  began  strop¬ 
ping  his  razor.  The  guitar  hummed  on; 
the  kettle  steamed;  the  canary  trilled;  every 
now  and  then  the  lean-faced  man  rustled  his 
|)aper. 

Then  the  street-door  o|)ened,  with  the 
suddenness  of  a  pistol-shot.  It  was  Adams! 
That  surmise  flashed  through  my  brain  even 
as  the  door  slammed  to  and  I  knew  a  man 
had  entered  the  shop. 

I  waited  with  my  eyes  half  closed,  but  no 
one  spoke.  The  guitar  tinkled  on.  The 
slow  snip-snip  of  the  l)arl)er’s  scisst)rs  kept  up 
close  behind  my  ears.  It  wasn’t  until  the 
newcomer  stotxl  back  of  my  chair,  with  a 
stare  of  disapproval,  that  I  caught  sight  of  his 
face  in  the  mirror.  Then  he  swung  about, 
snagged  his  coat  on  a  h(K>k,  ])lanted  his  hat  on 
top  of  it,  and  hurried  through  the  door  in  the 
partition  at  the  back  of  the  room.  The  man 
was  not  Adams. 

For  I  had  seen  a  man  with  a  face  like  a 
weasel’s,  a  small,  pointed  face,  with  the  little 
deep-set  eyes  crowding  close  to  the  long  nose, 
a  hard,  thin-lip|)ed  mouth,  and  a  quick 
movement  of  the  skinny  body  that  reminded 
me  of  an  animal.  As  he  went,  he  mumbled 
a  word  or  two  to  the  pitted  Calabrian. 
Then  I  heard  the  d(K)r  l(Kk,  and  the  quick 
puff  of  a  lighted  gas  jet.  but  that  was  all. 

I  pretended  to  doze  off  again,  sinking  deep¬ 
er  and  deeper  into  the  ])adde<l  chair.  The 
steaming  kettle  seemed  to  sound  thin  and  far 
away.  The  canar\’  grew  still.  The  guitar- 
chords  died  down  to  a  droning  murmur. 
'I'he  little  smoke-wreathed  shop  was  a 
siinctuary  of  midnight  i)eace. 

Then  I  s;it  up  suddenly,  this  time  with  a 
start  that  threw  me  forward  in  my  chair. 
The  barlier,  breathing  heavily  over  my 
shoulder,  drew  back  a  step  or  two,  in  sur¬ 
prise.  “Nip  you  that  time?”  he  murmured, 
studying  my  face.  I  assured  him  thickly 
that  he  must  have  done  so. 

For  sounding  out  of  the  rwm  behind  the 
little  wixxlen  partition  I  had  distinctly  heard 
the  clicking  of  a  telegraph-key. 

1  was  wary  enough  to  sink  back  in  my 
chair  again,  w’ith  a  gesture  of  drowsiness. 
'Fhen  I  forced  my  eyes  shut.  But  never  in 
all  my  life  have  I  l)een  more  wide  awake.  For 


even  as  I  sat  there  listening,  without  a  move¬ 
ment  of  face  or  body,  that  mysterious  instru¬ 
ment  of  sounding  brass  once  more  started 
clattering  and  pounding,  with  a  note  that 
seemed  as  disquieting,  as  challenging,  as  the 
clang  of  an  alarm-gong. 

The  barber  stopped  in  his  work.  I  could 
feel,  in  some  way,  that  he  was  still  furtively 
studying  my  face.  Then  he  yawned  and 
went  on  with  his  clipping. 

“Guess  you  heard  Joe  practisin’  on  that 
dummy  o’  his?”  he  inquired  soothingly. 
“Kind  o’  wakened  you  up  that  time,  eh?” 

“What  dummy?”  I  demanded,  with  a 
stifled  yawn. 

“Joe’s  givin’  up  barberin’,”  he  explained, 
with  a  iukI  of  the  head  toward  the  back  of  the 
shop.  “He’s  goin’  into  the  Postal-Union  as 
a  key  operator,  he  says.  So  he’s  study  in’ 
telegraphin’  up-town  in  a  night-school.  Then 
he  comes  down  and  pounds  the  brass  on  a 
dummy  key  in  there,  until  we  kick  him  out!” 

He  joined  in  my  sleepy  laugh  for  a  moment, 
though  he  had  misjudged  the  source  of  that 
merriment.  I  laughed  because  I  saw  he  was 
a  liar,  even  as  he  spoke;  because  I  had 
realized,  from  the  quick  trill  of  those  metallic 
pulsations  and  the  crisp  and  flexible  trans¬ 
mission  of  each  flying  dot  and  dash,  that  the 
man  operating  that  key  l)ehind  the  wooden 
partition  was  a  finished  and  expert  telegrapher. 
I  heard  the  Calabrian  cough — it  seemed  to 
me  wamingly. 

“Can’t  you  give  me  a  face-massage  with 
that  Sicilian  Cream  now?”‘I  peevishly  de¬ 
manded.  Then  I  yawned  again,  as  though 
the  man  Joe  and  his  key  were  nothing  to  me. 
For  above  all  things  I  intended  to  remain  a 
little  longer  in  that  chair.  In  front  of  the 
door  the  yellow  cab-lights  still  glimmered 
through  the  blind-cracks.  At  the  back  of  the 
shop  that  telltale  key  was  still  pounding  and 
racing  on.  I  sighed  deeply  and  closed  my 
eyes.  I  felt  satisfied  with  the  situation. 

“  It’s  like  doin’  writing-stunts  in  a  exercise- 
lK)ok,”  explained  the  man  at  my  shoulder. 
“Joe  does  them  same  dots  and  dashes,  over 
and  over,  until  we  near  go  dippy!” 

“Send  him  away!”  I  murmured  drowsily, 
lapsing  into  apparent  unconsciousnes.s.  But 
even  as  I  lay  back  there  the  messages  that  were 
going  and  coming  over  that  wire,  within  ten 
yards  of  me,  sent  a  thrill  of  excitement  up 
and  down  my  outstretched  legs  and  made 
me  wonder  what  manner  (rf  mysterious  den 
1  had  drifted  into. 

The  line  itself  must  have  l)een  a  private 
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circuit,  a  wire  once  used,  perhaps,  for  pool¬ 
room  purposes,  but  now  out  of  active  racing 
service.  Where  it  led  to  I  could  not  even 
surmise.  But  its  obvious  immunity  from  in¬ 
terruption  left  me  with  the  impression  that  it 
was  a  strictly  limited  circuit  ending  in  some 
well-screened  companion  dive  beyond  the 
ward.  Of  one  thing  there  could  be  no  mis¬ 
take:  this  weasel-faced  man  behind  the  par¬ 
tition  was  nursing  no  fears  as  to  his  own 
safety,  for  the  trend  of  the  talk  between  the 
operators  at  each  end  of  the  wire,  as  clear  to  me 
as  though  I  had  been  reading  it  line  for  line 
from  a  printed  page  before  my  eyes,  had 
already  branded  him  as  the  “middleman”  of 
a  band  of  forgers.  The  shop  itself  was  an 
innocent-front^  “dump,”  I  next  discovered, 
for  the  meeting  of  “scratchers”  and  “go- 
l)etweens”  and  “layers-down”.  And  I  soon 
understood,  as  I  listened  to  the  quick  ex¬ 
change  of  question  and  answer,  how  essential 
that  wire  was  for  their  operations. 

But  the  matter  of  the  patiently  waiting  cab 
was  still  a  mystery.  And  a  mystery  it  re¬ 
mained;  until  I  knew,  by  the  change  in  the 
“send,”  that  a  new  man  was  at  the  far  end  of 
the  wire.  I  realized  by  the  quick  ease  with 
which  he  slung  off  the  hog-Morse,  that  I  was 
listening  to  still  another  operator  who  was 
both  adept  and  experienced. 

“Is  this  Shorty?”  asked  the  key  behind  the 
partition,  after  its  bridging  and  introductory- 
double  “I’s,"  like  the  call  to  attention  of  a 
telephone  bell. 

“Yes,”  answered  the  sounder.  “Who’s 
sending?” 

The  answer  I  could  not  make  out:  it  was 
given  in  cipher.  But  the  rest  of  the  message 
was  plain.  “  I  drop  out  of  the  Buck  Creegan 
move  to-night.” 

“You  can’t  drop  out!”  complained  the 
sounder,  for  to  the  experienced  ear  “tele¬ 
graphese”  can  be  made  as  mobile  and  ex¬ 
pressive  as  the  tones  of  the  human  voice. 

“  Is  everything  clear  to  talk  over  this  wire  ?  ” 
was  the  next  sentence. 

“Everything  safe  as  a  cellar — go  on,” 
answered  the  key  behind  the  partition. 

“Pinkertons  nipped  Creegan’s  layer  at 
noon  to-day  on  a  one-hundred  raised  note — 
he  bought  a  drink  to  pass  the  bill  and  the 
booze  spilled  on  his  brush-work  and  made  the 
color  run — let  Sullivan  know  and  see  what 
can  be  done.” 

“You  see  what  comes  of  boozing,”  an¬ 
swered  the  mirthless  key.  “  But  I  can’t  touch 
Creegan  or  Sullivan — this  is  my  busy  night.” 


“W'hat?”  demanded  the  wire. 

“Count  me  out — I  have  big  things  doing — 
Adams  is  out  of  Matteawan  /  ”  Then  came  a 
second  or  two  of  silence. 

“W’hat  Adams?” 

“Adanus — Butch  Adams — Buggsey  Bal¬ 
lard.” 

“I  guess  I  understand — but  what  is  he 
doing  out  of  dump?” 

“Centre  Street  people  tipped  them  off  up 
there,  maybe,  to  make  it  easy  for  him — they 
want  to  get  him  loose  and  see  if  it  won’t  be  a 
ca.se  of  dog  eat  dog.” 

“You  don’t  mean  get  at  Fenton?” 

“Sure  I  mean  Fenton — those  two  men  have 
had  it  hot  and  heavy  for  seven  years — to-night 
they’re  going  to  fight  it  out  to  a  finish.” 

“But  is  Fenton  wise?”  a.sked  the  wire. 

“Not  if  we  know  it.” 

“Then  you  mean  Adams  and  Fenton  will 
get  together,  after  all!  How  about  bulls?” 
Bulls,  I  knew,  was  yeggman  argot  for  p)olice 
officers. 

“They  daren’t  touch  the  case,”  was  the 
answer.  “The  Old  Man  dropped  the  hint, 
and  they’re  all  wise — so  it’s  just  dog  eat  dog 
until  something  is  chewed  up,  and  no  in¬ 
terference.” 

The  little  dot-and-dash  instrument  clicked 
out  a  mirthless  “Ha-ha!”  There  seemed 
something  almost  Satanic  in  that  metallic 
Morse  symbol  for  laughter,  something  cruel 
and  calm  and  dispassionate. 

“But  what’s  this  gamblers’  row  to  you?” 
asked  the  wire. 

“I  get  five  hundred  for  getting  Adams  into 
Fenton’s.”  I  sat  up  a  little,  involuntarily,  at 
the  words.  Then  I  listened  to  the  key  again. 
“And  another  fifty  from  outside  when  the 
business  is  finished  up  proper.” 

“Is  deal  square?”  asked  the  wire. 

“Square  enough  for  two  lunatics,  I  guess,” 
answered  the  sounder  behind  the  partition. 
“They’re  dead  ones  now  in  every'thing  but 
that  old  scrap  of  theirs — I  guess  they’ll  die 
happy  as  bulldogs  if  they  get  their  teeth  set  in 
each  other.” 

Then  came  another  brief  silence.  I 
noticed  for  the  first  time  that  the  barber  no 
longer  stood  beside  me.  He  was  placidly 
reading  a  pink-tinted  evening  paper  behind 
the  stove. 

“The  Chief  wants  to  know  what  you’re 
doing  now?”  asked  the  wire  again. 

“Waiting  here  with  Adams  until  Fenton’s 
men  get  away  and  Everhardt  is  off  the  beat. 
He’s  uncertain.” 
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“  Well,  enjoy  yourself,”  aaswered  the  mirth¬ 
less  wire,  fdlowed  by  a  crisply  sent  ”30,” 
the  “telegraphese”  for  “Good  night.” 

“Thirty,”  answered  the  key,  and  a  moment 
later  I  heard  the  sound  of  steps  on  the  floor 
inside.  I  was  snoring  audibly  as  the  door 
opened.  Although  I  could  not  see  the  weasel¬ 
faced  man  as  he  stepped  out  and  stood  there, 

I  knew  he  was  peering  over  at  me.  I  also 
knew  he  had  made  some  peremptoiy  sign  to 
the  man  reading  the  newspaper,  for  a  moment 
later  I  heard  the  rustle  of  the  fallen  pages  and 
the  sound  of  his  steps  coming  toward  me. 

He  shook  me  roughly.  I  was  hard  to 
waken,  and  gaped  up  at  him  mumblingly, 
and  then  wrathfully.  I  settled  back,  and  he 
shook  me  again.  But  in  the  meantime  1  had 
seen  two  things.  One  was  the  glimmer  of  the 
lamps  of  the  still  waiting  cab,  through  the 
blind-cracks,  and  the  other  was  the  wea.sel- 
faced  individual  standing  impatiently  in  front 
of  the  telephone  on  the  partition. 

I  pulled  myself  together,  yawning  and 
stretching.  Much  as  I  wanted  to  stay  and 
hear  just  what  mes.sage  would  go  over  that 
telephone,  I  saw  my  presence  there  longer 
was  impossible.  1  lounged  over  toward  my 
hat  and  coat,  sleepily  adjusted  my  collar  and 
tie,  and  even  essayed  to  feed  a  cuttlefish  bone 
to  the  drowsy  canary.  But  I  saw  by  the  face 
of  the  fat-handed  man  holding  the  door  for 
me  that  patience  was  exhausted.  .And  I  had 
no  desire  to  cross  any  one  of  the  worthies  in 
that  placid  little  shop. 

So  I  stumbled  out  into  the  fogg>’  street, 
turning  aimlessly  southward  past  the  waiting 
cab.  I  had  just  time  to  round  the  first  comer 
when  the  man  with  the  weasel  face  darted  out 
across  the  sidewalk  and  sprang  through  the 
cab-door,  which  had  opened  for  him  as  he 
came.  Then  I  heard  the  horse’s  hoofs  pound 
the  asphalt,  and  the  rattle  of  wheels. 

1  swung  about,  and  sprinted  toward  Sixth 
Avenue,  in  the  wake  of  the  hurr}-ing  carriage. 
Under  the  shadow  of  an  “L”  station  stood 
three  “night-hawks.”  The  man  on  the  last 
cab,  a  claret-skinned  buccaneer  in  an  oilskin 
coat,  caught  sight  of  me  as  I  ran  toward  him 
through  the  fog.  Being  a  Tenderloin  cab¬ 
man,  he  snatched  up  his  whip  and  reins 
without  questioning,  before  my  foot  touched 
the  steps.  The  other  carriage  was  out  of 
sight. 

“The  old  Penfield  club-house,  quick!”  I 
called  out,  as  the  hoofs  clattered,  the  door 
slammed,  and  we  jolted  over  the  car  tracks. 

Even  the  Under  Groove  has  secrets  of  its 


own.  But  bit  by  bit  and  fragment  by  frag¬ 
ment,  as  I  sat  back  on  those  foul  and  moldy- 
smelling  cushions,  I  pieced  together  what  I 
had  heard  and  what  I  had  already  known, 
bridging  each  fissure  with  inference  and 
deduction.  And  as  the  strange  and  mottled 
story  of  those  two  lives  that  had  been  given 
up  to  hate  bickered  through  my  brain,  with 
the  flashing  speed  of  a  kinetoscope  film,  it 
filled  me  with  a  certain  awe  at  the  primordial 
and  epic-like  ferocities,  the  dogged  and  bar¬ 
baric  malignity,  of  its  two  grim  protagonists. 
The  weasel-faced  man  at  the  wire  had  been 
right;  they  were  “dead  ones.”  The  slow 
and  corroding  poison  of  that  long  hatred,  of 
that  sullen  and  sinister  virulence  of  soul,  had 
already  done  its  work.  They  were  mere 
derelicts  on  the  sea-lanes  of  actual  life.  One 
was  a  man  without  sight;  the  other  had  al¬ 
ready  paced  the  cells  ^  a  criminals’  asylum. 
They  wtre  already  dead;  they  were  nothing 
now  but  madly  contentious  shadows,  un¬ 
wholesome  phantoms  crowned  with  the 
swamp-glow*  of  decaying  hatreds.  Yet  as 
1  recalled  certain  rumors  and  whispers  that 
had  traveled  up  and  down  the  Under  Groove, 
certain  stories  of  how  the  blind  Fenton 
guarded  and  nursed  his  strength  and  daily 
and  most  patiently  practised  with  his  re¬ 
volvers,  shooting  at  targets  from  which  bells 
sounded,  training  his  ear  to  detect  the  minutest 
change  of  distance  by  sound  variation,  I 
l>egan  to  foresee  that  this  lonely  Samson  in  his 
city  fortress  might  still  make  his  stand  against 
the  circuitous  assault  of  Adams.  Whatever 
form  that  assault  might  take,  it  was  clear  that 
there  would  be  no  outside  interference.  *  One 
of  the  laws  of  the  lawless  is  to  let  every  man 
finish  his  own  fight.  And  Fenton,  the  poli¬ 
tician,  had  become  a  menace  to  his  opponents. 
With  the  police,  apparently,  it  was  to  be  fire 
fighting  fire. 

1  decided,  during  that  wild  drive,  that  it 
would  be  better  for  me  to  drop  out  within  a 
square  or  two  trf  Fenton’s  place.  My  approach 
would  have  to  be  indirect  and  unnoticed.  Yet 
I  felt  convinced  that  some  secret  and  un¬ 
foreseen  avenue  of  attack  had  been  left  open 
for  Adams.  It  was  plain  that  he  did  not 
intend  to  strike  openly.  His  entraiKe  to  that 
stronghold  of  the  enemy  would  have  to  be  an 
unsuspected  and  illicit  one.  My  first  ta^ 
was  to  discover  that  way  of  entrance. 

Once  away  from  my  cab,  I  made  a  careful 
circuit  of  the  block.  The  fog  had  lifted  by 
this  time,  and  now  a  cold  rain,  slashing  across 
the  city  from  the  east,  left  the  undulating 
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pavements  full  of  puddles.  Seeing  nothing, 

I  crossed  the  street  to  the  shadowy  and  drier 
comers  of  the  shop-fronts.  From  there  I 
looked  up,  studying  the  blurred  sky-line  before 
me.  While  I  stood  there,  well  back  in  the 
gloom  of  a  cloak  factoiy’s  delivery  door, 
buttressed  by  empty  packing-cases,  a  little 
— man  with  a  weasel  face  went  by. 

I  watched  him  guardedly,  shadowing  ever}’ 
move  he  made.  I  saw  him  cross  to  the  other 
side  of  the  street,  and  beat  back  again  in  the 
direction  from  which  he  had  first  appeared. 
Three  doors  west  of  the  Fenton  building  I 
saw  him  come  to  a  sudden  stop.  I  had  time, 
as  he  looked  cautiously  up  and  down  the 
street,  to  dip  back  behind  a  flight  of  door¬ 
steps.  Then  I  saw  the  gaunt  figure  stoop 
and  quickly  test  w’ith  one  hand  the  iron 
grating  that  opened  to  the  sidewalk  on  which 
he  sto^.  Then  he  peered  up  and  down  the 
rain-swept  street  again,  and  went  scurrying 
around  the  nearest  comer,  northward. 

I  directed  my  attention  to  this  building 
before  which  he  had  stopped.  It  was  one  of 
those  shabbily  staid  Knickerbocker  residences 
so  common  in  the  lower  parts  of  New  Yorit, 
belatedly  surrendered  to  commercial  pursuits. 
The  lower  half  of  it,  I  could  see  by  the  sign¬ 
board,  had  been  converted  into  a  cigar 
factory.  The  two  upper  stories  had  l)een 
made  into  fur  lofts. 

Thirty  seconds  after  that  furtive  figure  had 
passed  the  street-comer,  I  was  testing  the  same 
iron  grating  with  my  own  fingers.  For  I  had 
reason  to  suspect  that  the  coming  intruder, 
when  once  inside,  would  see  to  it  that  this 
particular  grating  was  locked  after  him. 

It  was  still  unlocked,  and  swung  outward 
without  resistance.  So,  drawing  it  back,  I 
dropped  down  into  the  cellar-like  opening, 
closing  the  little  iron-n)dded  door  after  me. 
Then  I  listened  for  a  second  or  two,  and, 
hearing  nothing,  stmck  a  match  and  made 
my  way  cautiously  forward  into  the  cellar. 

I  blanketed  the  flame  with  my  hands  so 
that  the  merest  p>encil  of  light  went  out  be¬ 
fore  me.  It  fell  on  rows  of  mddy-smelling 
tobacco-leaf  bales,  with  here  and  there  a  bar¬ 
rel  and  a  pine  box  or  two.  From  the  inner¬ 
most  comer  ascended  a  broken  and  dirt- 
littered  stairway.  I  should  have  preferred 
getting  up  that  stairway,  and  on  up  to  the 
rocrf  even,  at  once.  But  I  was  uncertain  as 
to  what  might  confront  me  above-stairs.  So 
I  waited  well  back  behind  the  rank-odored 
tobacco  bales,  knowing  it  would  not  be  long. 

A  little  tingle  of  shock  ran  up  and  down 


my  backbone  as  I  heard  the  squeak  of  the 
grating-hinge,  and  the  momentary  rattle  of 
the  chain-lock,  and  then  the  heavy  breathing 
of  the  intruder,  as  he  groped  his  way  in 
through  the  darkness.  And  that  man,  1  knew, 
as  he  felt  about  for  the  stairway,  was  Adams 
himself.  There  was  no  mistaking  the  ape¬ 
like  shoulders,  even  in  dim  silhouette.  He 
was  alone,  and  he  had  locked  the  grating 
l)ehind  him.  I  w’aited  there  w’ithout  moving. 

I  found  it  hard  to  relish  the  thought  that  the 
man  before  me  was  Butch  Adams. 

Then  I  heard  him  ascend,  step  by  step,  and 
open  a  door  at  the  head  of  the  stairway.  I 
knew,  from  the  sound  of  those  quick  and  un¬ 
hesitating  footsteps,  that  he  was  afraid  of 
neither  discovery  nor  interference.  He  must 
have  known,  I  surmised,  that  the  building 
was  empty. 

Something  in  the  fate-like  tread  of  those 
unhesitating  feet,  as  I  crept  up  after  him, 
stairway  by  stairw’ay,  seemed  as  blind  and 
implacable  as  the  homing  instinct  of  animals, 
as  the  spawning-passion  of  salmon  climbing 
wild  and  bruis^  to  their  almost  inaccessible 
head  waters.  F.ven  as  I  stood  on  the  iron 
ladder  under  the  carefully  replaced  hatch 
through  which  he  had  disappeared,  and 
heard  the  rain  beating  and  pounding  on  the 
flat  tinned  roof,  1  did  not  hesitate  to  follow 
close  at  his  heels.  For  I  felt  that  he  would 
never  stop  until  he  had  reached  his  guil. 

The  thought  came  to  me,  as  I  cautiously 
emerged  from  the  narrow  hatch  and  peered 
about,  through  the  sting  of  the  rain,  at  that 
broken  and  lonely  sky-line  of  roofs  so  high 
above  the  city,  that  this  arena  of  coming 
struggle  was  to  be  as  isolated  as  though  it  lay 
on  some  nxk-plateau  of  a  desert.  It  seemed 
another  world — that  city  of  sleepers,  of  light 
and  life  and  warmth,  only  five  short  st«)ries 
l)elow  me.  Yet  there  on  the  crest  of  that 
lonely  sky-line,  three  roofs  to  the  westward, 
blocked  out  against  the  midnight  gl<x)m,  sIchkI 
the  Fenton  building.  And  as  I  crouched  and 
peered  toward  it  I  could  see  a  dim  figure 
creeping  cat-like  along  the  rising  tiers  of  in¬ 
tervening  roofs. 

I  advanced  as  he  advanced,  only  I  went  on 
my  hands  and  knees  through  pools  of  water, 
and  under  the  dripping  rods  of  a  broken  iron 
roof  fence,  scrambling  slowly  up  four  feet  of 
wet  brick  wall,  squirming  through  still  other 
rusty  iron  bars,  and  always  seeking  the 
shelter  of  the  house<himneys  where  they 
offered  shelter. 

Before  me  stood  what  I  knew  to  l>e  the 
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roof-top  g\'mnasium,  the  walking-track  and 
swimming-pool,  of  the  blind  gambler.  It 
was  little  more  than  a  clumsily  improvised 
superstructure,  imposed  on  a  portion  of  the 
original  Penfield  building,  and  now  guarded 
by  a  sort  of  chrvaux^-frise  of  pointed 
wrought-iron  rods.  It  was  little  more  than  a 
rectangle  of  bald  brick  wall  surmounted  by 
two  huge  skylights.  And  from  no  part  of  it 
did  a  glimmer  of  light  come. 

I  wormed  my  way  slowly  across  to  the 
wrought-iron  rods.  The  ninth  rod  that  I 
tugged  at  was  loose.  It  had  been  sawn 
through  at  the  base  with  a  burglar’s  steel 
saw.  As  I  stooped  there,  waiting,  I  heard  a 
faint  but  unmistakable  noise.  It  was  the 
sound  a  pocket  jimmy  might  make  in  forcing 
a  window  sash.  The  man  before  me  had  in 
some  way  mounted  the  bald  brick  wall  and 
pried  open  one  of  the  skylights. 

Minute  by  minute  crept  by,  but  no  further 
sound  came  down  to  me.  A  quarter  of  an 
hour  lengthened  to  a  half-hour,  and  still  I 
crouched  there  in  the  driung  rain,  waiting. 

Then  above  each  skylight  suddenly  flow¬ 
ered  and  hung  a  thin  glow  of  light.  The 
electrics  in  the  gymnasium  below*  had  been 
turned  on.  I  could  distinctly  hear  the  slow 
and  steady  tramp  of  feet.  It  was  Fenton. 

It  was  the  blind  man,  pacing  the  lonely 
ramparts  of  his  fortress.  I  pushed  up  the 
loose  rod  and  squeezed  in  between  the  wet 
irons,  circling  the  brick  wall  cautiously,  step 
by  step.  On  the  remoter  side  of  it  my 
groping  hands  came  in  contact  with  a  little 
segment  of  iron  roof-fencing,  standing  on  end 
against  the  wall.  It  had  been  used  as  a 
Isidder,  to  gain  the  g^-mnasium  roof. 

My  moment  of  hesitation,  as  I  stood  with 
one  f(X)t  on  the  first  rung  of  that  improvised 
ladder,  was  broken  by  a  muffled  scrape  and 
a  soft  thud.  It  sounded  through  the  beating 
rain,  little  more  than  a  cat-leap  on  a  bare 
floor.  It  was  follow’ed  by  a  second  unmis¬ 
takable  sound,  an  involuntary,  irrepressible 
wolf-like  snarl  of  hate.  But  even  before 
I  heard  the  blind  man’s  sharp  answering 
challenge,  his  animal-like  cry  of  alarm, 
I  knew  that  the  intruder  had  let  himself 
down  through  the  opened  skylight,  that  the 
two  were  together. 

.\dams  was  in  the  stronghold  of  the  man 
he  hated.  Those  two  old  and  unrelenting 
enemies  at  last  were  together,  face  to  face. 
Those  two  spirits  of  crime  and  adventure, 
who  had  lived  fast  and  loose,  who  had  held 


life  cheap  and  reveled  in  its  risks  and  dangers, 
at  last  were  confronting  each  other,  were 
to  essay  once  more  that  fight  which  had  em¬ 
bittered  and  stunted  their  minds  and  warped 
and  wrecked  their  lives.  They  were  alone 
there,  at  last,  face  to  face,  on  that  lonely 
housetop,  shut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world, 
destined  to  fight  out  their  fight  without  earthly 
interference,  without  possible  help.  There 
seemed  something  legendary  and  Neolithic- 
in  it  all  to  me,  as  I  crept  up  the  iron  ladder 
and  dropped  down  beside  the  open  skylight. 
There  was  something  so  ferine  and  untamed 
and  ruthless  in  it  all,  something  so  aboriginal 
and  adamitic,  that  it  seemed  almost  absurd  to 
me  that  each  man  should  hold  in  his  hand  a 
revolver,  a  delicate  instrument,  a  glimmering 
firearm,  a  complicated  and  highly  developed 
tool  of  an  age  that  calls  itself  civilized.  Be¬ 
low  me  lay  the  garishly  lighted  g\'mnasium, 
as  bare  and  bald  as  a  bam.  From  end  to  end 
stretched  the  limpid  surface  of  the  swimming- 
pool,  circled  by  its  narrow  wooden  track. 
Behind  this  again  stood  the  pbin  walls  of 
whitewashed  brick.  At  the  far  end  was  a 
door.  On  one  side  of  the  pool  stood  the 
great  giant-like  figure  of  Fenton.  He  waited 
there,  alert  and  challenging,  poised  and 
listening,  and  as  I  peered  down  at  him  I 
could  scarcely  believe  that  the  man  I  saw  was 
blind.  He  stood  there  so  unflinching,  so 
ominous,  holding  in  his  hand  a  long-barreled 
Colt  “rei>eater.” 

Then,  as  I  watched,  I  understood  for  the 
first  time  the  cat-like  intruder’s  bewilder¬ 
ment.  Not  only  did  the  Colt  point  directly 
at  the  crouching  figure  of  Adams,  but  as 
Adams  stepped  to  one  side,  the  gun-barrel 
followed  him,  foot  by  foot,  at  the  sound  of 
each  moie.  As  he  stepped  to  the  other  side, 
the  ever-menacing  barrel  still  followed  him. 

I  once  more  remembered  the  talk  about 
Fenton  and  his  revolver-practise:  how,  after 
sight  had  left  him,  he  had  made  a  laborious 
study  of  sound-direction,  month  after  month 
volleying  at  targets  from  behind  which  signals 
had  sounded,  day  by  day  sensitizing  his  ear 
to  detect  the  minutest  refraction  and  direction 
of  sound. 

Adams  stood  there,  hesitating,  in  wonder, 
realizing  that  the  other  man’s  barrel  covered 
him,  fearing,  I  took  it,  that  this  barrel  might 
bark  out  at  even  the  telltale  click  of  a  trigger¬ 
spring.  But  he  was  more  than  crafty.  I  saw 
him  take  out  his  knife,  and  quietly  cut  his 
shoe  laces,  from  tup  to  bottom,  and  even  down 
into  the  leather  of  the  uppers.  Then  he 
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stepped  silently  out  of  the  shoes,  and  went  pulsating  roar  of  sound  that  was  almost 

padding  and  crouching  noiselessly  along  the  deafening.  But  I  saw,  as  those  bullets 

wooden  track,  toward  the  door  at  the  end  of  flattened  against  the  whitewashed  bricks,  that 

the  pool.  Once  opposite  it,  he  dropped  to  his  Ite  was  quickly  yet  deliberately  raking  the 
hands  and  knees,  darted  out  a  hand,  and  length  of  the  pool,  from  east  to  west,  foot  by  fool. 
turned  the  key  in  the  lock.  Quick  as  a  flash  Adams  poised  there  motionless,  knowing 
he  flung  the  key  into  the  pxx)! — for  he  wanted  the  slightest  sound  might  still  betray  him,  and 
no  interruptions.  watching  that  relentless  volley  come  nearer 

The  result  of  those  two  actions  more  than  and  nearer,  puzzled,  bewilder^,  knowing  he 
startled  me.  For  each  movement  was  followed  must  act  and  act  quickly, 
by  a  shot  from  Fenton’s  repeating  Colt.  The  Why  he  did  what  he  did  in  his  unreasoning 

first  tore  through  the  door  panel,  a  foot  above  passion  for  escape  only  he  and  his  Maker 

where  Adams  crouched.  The  second  spit  and  will  ever  know.  But  suddenly  he  dived  head 
cut  into  the  water  of  the  swimming-pool,  foremost  into  the  pool. 

within  two  feet  of  where  the  key  had  splashed.  Fenton  waited  and  listened  only  one 
Adams  crouched  there,  transfixed.  Eajually  second.  It  was,  perhaps,  merely  to  make 

motionless  stood  the  other  man,  waiting  for  sure  of  his  bearings.  An  exultant  little  cr>- 

the  least  sound.  There  was  nothing,  for  a  of  satisfaction,  of  triumph,  escaped  him. 
moment  or  two,  to  break  the  dead  silence.  Then  the  sound  of  his  great  body  as  it  cut  the 
It  was  a  tableau  that  might  be  seen  only  water  rose  even  alxjve  the  calling  and  the 

once  in  a  lifetime — the  two  waiting  and  frantic  pounding  on  the  door, 

challenging  and  menacing  figures,  facing  each  The  two  enemies  at  last  had  met,  body  to 
other  across  that  unruffled  pool  of  water.  body,  barehanded;  they  were  fighting  it  out 

How  long  that  tableau  might  have  lasted  it  with  the  tooth  and  nail  and  sheer  muscu- 

is  hard  to  say.  But  it  was  ended  from  a  lar  strength  of  primitive  man.  The  water 

quarter  least  expected.  It  was  broken  by  the  thrashed  and  churned,  where  they  met  and 
frenzied  call  of  a  woman’s  voice,  a  cry  of  fear  locked  together.  The  battling  Ixxlies  rose 
that  filled  the  place  with  a  sudden  tumult  and  and  went  under,  and  rose  again,  and  still 
riot  of  noise,  followed  by  a  quick  and  terrified  once  more  went  under.  Then  the  churning 
pounding  on  the  locked  door.  water  quieted;  nothing  but  an  air-bubble  or 

It  was  then,  as  Fenton  half  turned  toward  two  came  to  the  limpid  surface, 
the  door,  that  Adams  fired!  He  fired  madly,  I  drew  back,  for  the  door  had  been  broken 
insanely,  clutching  one  of  the  stanchions  and  in.  I  turned  away,  and  climbing  down  the 
leaning  far  out  over  the  pool,  emptying  every  section  of  roof-fencing,  staggered  away  across 
chamber  of  his  revolver  in  one  wide  volley.  the  wet  housetops,  down  some  unknown  fire- 
Fenton  returned  his  fire,  not  wildly,  but  escape,  and  out  into  the  muffling  and  shelter- 
calmly,  methodically,  filling  the  place  with  a  ing  blackness  of  the  night. 


Pla^ei^sT^ 


(GLORIFIED  theft  ^  Tf 

y  seems  to  appeal  to  aV 

theatrical  audiences. 

“  Raffles  ”  and  “  Leah 

Kleschna”  are  still  en-  A  iH 

jtiying  enormous  pros  * 

|>crity  on  the  road,  al- 
though  they  are  now  only 
memories  in  New  York,  ^ 

where  the  foundation  of  their  success  i 
was  laid.  But  these  memories  are 
sharply  revived  by  a  new  play,  frankly 
call^  “The  Thief,”  which  has  made  ™ 
an  impression  that  approaches  a  sensation.  ' 
It  is  an  extraordinarv'  drama,  one  of 
those  that  command  interest  at  the  verv- 
start  and  hold  it  to  the  end,  while  at  the 
same  time  tempting  people  of  an  analytic-  j 
al  turn  of  mind  into  long  discussion —  ^ 

effects  that  do  not  always  go  together. 

The  heroine  is  just  what  the  title  calls 
her— a  thief.  Heretofore  it  has  been  held 
that  a  play  with  such  a  central  figure 
could  not  succeed  on  the  American  stage.  { 
We  are  supposed  to  demand  that  hen)es 
and  heroines  be  possessed  of  virtue — pure, 
twenty-four  carat  virtue — on  the  stage. 
“The  Thief”  smashes  this  cherished  tra¬ 
dition,  for  it  is  not  only  the  most  talked 
alx)ut  but  the  most  successful,  financially,  ^ 
of  the  new  plays.  Let  us  see  why.  ^ 

The  author,  Henri  Bernstein,  a  native  ^ 
of  Paris,  shows  a  marvelous  mastery  of  the  ^ 
art  or  making  plays.  One  is  sure  that,  in 
the  beginning,  his  object  was  to  give  an  actress 
opportunity  for  what  is  known  as  emotional 
work,  an  ambition  that  has  inspired  some 
thousands  of  plays,  I  suppose.  To  thk  end 
he  invented  an  absorbing  melodramatic  stoiy-; 
and  he  develops  the  situations  w'ith  an  inge¬ 
nuity  all  the  more  remarkable  because  logic 
is  not  sacrificed.*  M.  Bernstein  has,  be¬ 
sides,  the  scholarly  touch,  the  capacity-  for 
clear  and  exact  thinking,  for  forceful  expres- 
,sion.  In  fact,  so  brilliant  is  the  handling 


“The  Thief”  that  one  is 
Wu  tempted  to  describe  it  as  an 
intellectual  drama,  though 
it  is  far  from  being  anything 
of  the  kind. 

^  Those  who  know  most 

jgftrj  about  the  difficult  art  of 

sy^***^  playwriting  are  loudest  in 

>  their  praises  of  the  technic- 
vJg  al  perfection  of  this  drama,  and  it  is 

this  perfection,  more  than  anything 
Jr*  else,  that  explains  its  success.  It  may 
^  surimse  you  to  know  that  it  is  infinitely 

>  easier  to  write  i  play  with  many  char¬ 
acters  than  one  with  only  a  few;  that  the 
four-act  form  is  much  easier  than  the 
three-act  form;  and  that  the  introduction 
of  a  sub-plot  is,  in  some  sort,  a  confession 
that  the  author  cannot  sustain  interest 
in  his  main  theme  throughout  the  play. 
There  are  very  few  mt)dem  plays  in  which 
are  not  intn)duced  scenes  whose  real 
object,  more  or  less  skilfully  disguised,  is 
to  kill  time,  for  a  play  must  run  approxi¬ 
mately  for  about  120  acting  minutes — 
130,  if  it  is  a  three-act  play. 

Now  “The  Thief”  has  but  seven  char¬ 
acters  all  told,  one  of  whom  is  a  servant. 
It  has  not  the  suggestion  of  a  sub-plot, 
and  no  comedy.  It  is  in  three  acts,  and 
k  there  is  not  a  scene  that  is  irrelevant;  in- 
*  deed,  not  one  that  doesn’t  seem  to  be 
,  absolutely  necessary'.  The  action  takes 
place  within  twelve  hours.  There  is  no 
delving  into  history  to  make  it  plain;  every¬ 
thing  happens  before  the  audience.  And 
there  is  action  all  the  time,  with  continual 
surprises,  even  in  the  long  second  act  where 
onlv  two  people  are  on  the  stage.  The  au¬ 
thor’s  powers  of  invention  seem  to  be  without 
limit,  and  yet,  when  it  is  all  over,  one  feels 
that  the  drama  has  developed  logically  and 
naturaUy,  that  it  could  have  followed  no 
other  course. 

In  my  opinion,  the  success  of  this  play 


proves  that,  after  all,  an  absorbing  storj’, 
clearly,  strongly  told,  is  the  main  essential; 
and  further,  that  it  is  really  in  spite  of  the 
character  of  the  heroine  that  “The  Thief” 
succeeds  in  this  country.  It  is  true,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  playwright  has,  with  his  al¬ 
most  uncanny  skill,  created  and  maintained 
sympathy  for  his  thieving  heroine.  The 
character  of  Marie-Louise  is  sicklied  o’er 
with  the  pale  cast  of  sentimentality,  nause¬ 
ous  counterfeit  of  real  sentiment  which  has 
a  painfully  wide  appeal.  For  you  must 
know  that  Marie-Louise  steals  thousands  of 
dollars  from  her  best  friends,  whose  guest 
she  is,  in  order  to  make  herself  beautiful  in 
the  eyes  of  her  husband,  who  is  much  older 
than  herself,  and  whom  she  adores. 

One  can  understand  how  this  situation 
might  app>eal  to  the  French  mind,  which 
would  regard  such  devotion  as  an  excuse  for 
almost  any  crime.  But  the  plain,  common- 
sense  American  cannot  believe  that  the  most 
sublime  wifely  affection  justifies  plain,  or¬ 
dinary  thieving.  All  the  author’s  skill  in 
arousing  one’s  sympathetic  interest  in  Marie- 
Louise,  in  her  morbidly  powerful  love  for  her 
husband,  in  her  suffering,  and  in  her  final 
repentance,  cannot  disguise  the  fact  that 
whe.)  one  sifts  it  down,  she  is  rather  a  nasty 
little  thief. 

In  the  whole  range  of  the  drama  there  are 
few  rdles  that  make  such  demands  upon  an 
actress  as  does  this.  It  requires  a  Duse  to 
do  Marie-Louise  justice.  Margaret  Illington 
does  far  better  than  one  could  expect  of  a 
player  with  her  rather  limited  experience  and 
training.  She  looks  very  charming,  and  in 
the  quiet,  simpler  scenes  she  is  delightful. 
But  in  the  big  scenes  she  harps  too  much  on 
one  minor  note  and  so  becomes  monotonous. 
The  delicate  shades  of  expression,  the  revela¬ 
tion  of  the  soul  of  the  woman  she  is  imperson¬ 
ating,  in  short,  the  subtleties  of  the  plot,  are 
beyond  her  powers.  Yet  there  are  moments 
when  she  is  really  fine,  especially  when  she 
resents  her  husband’s  unjust  accusation  of 
unfaithfulness. 


Kyrle  Bellew  plays  the  husband,  Voysin — 
a  part  scarcely  less  difficult  than  that  of  the 
wiJFe — ^with  the  finish,  the  force,  the  natural¬ 
ness  that  come  of  ripe  intelligence,  wide  ex¬ 
perience,  and  a  delicate  appreciation  of  pos¬ 
sibilities.  Especially  in  the  long,  exacting 
second  act  is  the  greatness  of  his  resources 
evident.  Most  notable  in  its  subtle  empha¬ 
sis  is  the  ZambouU  of  Sidney  Herbert,  who 
makes  the  French  detective  a  real  character — 
one  that  lingers  in  the  memory. 

It  is  cheerful  to  record  that  Alla  Nazimova, 
the  Russian  actress  who,  in  five  or  six 
months,  learned  enough  English  to  appear 
successfully  on  Broadway,  has  convinced  the 
most  skeptical  that  she  is  not  merely  a  fad, 
but  one  of  the  greatest  living  actresses,  and 
this  in  one  of  the  most  intellectual  of  the 
somber  Ibsen  plays,  “The  Master  Builder.” 
William  Archer,  whom  the  English-speaking 
world  regards  as  its  highest  authority  on  the 
Norwegian  plaj’wright,  says  of  it: 

“It  would  be  a  paradox  to  call  ‘The  Mas¬ 
ter  Builder’  the  greatest  of  Ibsen’s  plays,  but 
one  of  his  three  or  four  greatest  it  assuredly 
is.  Of  all  his  writings  it  is  the  most  original, 
the  most  individual,  the  most  unlike  any 
other  drama  by  any  other  writer.  ...  It 
is  Ibsen  and  nothing  but  Ibsen.” 

This  is  enough  to  make  the  large  numl)er 
who  detest  Ibsen  seek  the  verj'  tallest  timbers 
and  hide  in  the  darkest  recesses  when  the 
play  is  on  the  boards.  Whereas  the  Ibsen 
followers,  who,  you  know',  are  regarded  as 
third-degree  Highbrows,  and  who  feel  them¬ 
selves  signally  favored  individuals,  rejoice 
exceedingly  that  this  drama  especially  should 
be  seen  on  the  stage.  But  the  proud  pos¬ 
sessors  of  lofty  intellects  cannot  be  depended 
upon  to  support  an  Ibsen  play.  They  seem 
to  feel  that  their  devotion  should  entitle  them 
to  free  admission.  Should  not  Art  be  free? 
So  it  is  the  General-Public-That-Pays,  as 
distinguished  from  the  Exclusive-Highbrows- 
That-Admire,  that  must  be  depended  upon 
to  make  Ibsen  productions  financially  profit¬ 
able.  The  G.  P.  doesn’t  like  Ibsen,  w'hich  is 


natural  enough,  but  the  wonderful  acting  of 
Nazimova  has  been  noised  about,  and  those 
who  are  attracted  to  the  theatre  become  her 
captives.  The  G.  P.  is  willing  to  accept  the 
drama  for  the  sake  of  the  actress. 

If  one  is  interested  in  trv’ing  to  find  out  how 
others  think,  in  tracing  out  intellectual  proc¬ 
esses,  then  this  “soul  study,"  as  Mr.  Archer 
calls  it,  of  a  man  with  a  sickly  conscience  that 
is  continually  getting  in  its  deadly  work,  is 
really  absorbing.  But  if  one  has  small  in¬ 
terest  in  psychology,  preferring  to  feel  rather 
than  to  think,  then  the  Ibsen  play  is  the  most 
depressing  horror  the  stage  has  known. 

I  am  sure  it  is  not  Ibsen  but  the  genius  of 
Nazimova  that  crowds  the  theatre  nightly. 
The  marked  improvement  in  her  English 
makes  it  possible  for  her  to  reveal  more  con¬ 
vincingly  her  great  power  as  an  actress,  to 
give  the  most  delicate  shadings,  and  to  make 
the  spoken  word  as  eloquent  as  are  her  facial 
expression  and  her  gestures.  She  is  so  natu¬ 
ral,  so  real,  so  thoroughly  alive,  that  she  never 
seems  to  be  acting  at  all.  Indeed,  one  of  the 
secrets  of  her  success  with  Ibsen’s  heroines 
is  that  she  makes  them  human  flesh  and 
blood  people,  and  not  mere  psychological  ab¬ 
stractions,  vague  symbols  of  shadowy  truths. 
And  along  with  her  consummate  art,  her  great 
versatility,  she  has  the  wonderful  quality  of 
personal  attraction  that  is  called  magnetism. 
At  twenty-eight  Alla  Nazimova  must  l)e 
ranked  with  the  half-dozen  greatest  actresses 
of  the  past  quarter  of  a  centurj'.  In  every 
character  she  plays  she  seems  a  wholly 
different  woman. 

Valiantly  and  not  unsuccessfully  does  Wal¬ 
ter  Hampton  struggle  with  the  difficult  part 
of  Solne<s,  the  master  builder.  He  looks  the 
part,  especially  in  its  splendid  nrility,  and 
he  reads  with  much  intelligence,  but  he  has 
not  the  magic  gift  of  portraying  illusion;  one 
cannot  forget  that  he  is  acting.  On  the  other 
hand,  H.  Reeves-Smith,  so  thoroughly  dis¬ 
guised  by  make-up  that  his  best  friend  would 
not  reegonize  him,  is  ver\'  real  as  Dr.  Herdal. 
On  the  whole,  “The  Master  Builder  "  is  very 


much  better  acted  than  any  other  Ibsen  play 
that  I  have  seen. 

“The  Struggle  Everlasting"  is  not  nearly 
so  great  a  novelty  as  the  exploitation  of  the 
idea  led  one  to  believe  it  would  be.  Edwin 
Milton  Royle,  an  honor  man  in  his  univer¬ 
sity,  who  studied  for  the  bar,  turned  actor, 
and  then  developed  into  a  pla\’wright,  at¬ 
tempted  a'daring  thing — to  wTite  a  “modem 
morality  play."  Like  his  earlier  play,  “The 
Squaw  Man,"  it  was  originally  in  one  act  and 
was  presented  at  a  gambol  of  the  Lambs’ 
Club,  the  most  powerful  of  the  actors’  social 
organizations  in  New  York.  It  was  after¬ 
wards  elaborated  into  a  prologue  and  three 
acts. 

■  The  result  is  curious  and  interesting.  The 
program  prepares  one  for  symbolical  drama, 
inasmuch  as  the  chief  characters  are  called 
Mind,  Body,  Soul,  Worldly  Wise,  A  Banker, 
and  so  on.  The  prologue,  in  a  very  elaborate 
and  beautiful  forest  setting,  is  supposed  to 
strike  the  key.  In  this.  Body  is  a  mysteriously 
fascinating  woodland  sprite  and  Mind  is  a 
young  student.  But  in  the  first  act  Mr.  Royle 
plunges  boldly  into  modem  drama.  If  one 
did  not  see  the  prologue,  it  would  not  be 
missed  at  all;  and  without  the  program  to 
guide,  one  would  never  suspect  that  “The 
Stmggle  Everlasting”  was  meant  to  be  a 
symbolical  play.  It  is  merely  a  modem 
drama  with  an  unpleasant  theme  which  de¬ 
velops  powerful  situations,  none  too  closely 
knit  together.  In  brief,  the  story  is  that  of 
a  young  student  who  has  been  carrying  on 
an  affair  with  a  serv’ant  girl  whom  he  takes 
to  the  city  upon  his  graduation.  There  the 
girl  develofjs  into  a  very  thorough,  prosper¬ 
ous  courtesan,  who  w’recks  the  life  of  a  dozen 
people:  a  prizefighter,  a  musician,  a  banker, 
and  an  actor;  the  student  who  is  Mind  alone 
escaping  destruction.  In  the  end  she  falls 
in  love  with  a  young  preacher,  who  is  Soul. 
He  converts  her  to  the  extent  of  making  her 
realize  the  error  of  her  ways,  and  she  com¬ 
mits  suicide  to  save  the  clergyman’s  career. 

Now  the  old  morality  plays  deal  with  broad 


abstractions,  are  more  or  less  independent  of 
time  and  place,  and  have  an  austere  dignity, 
often  a  lofty  grandeur.  “The  Struggle  Ever¬ 
lasting”  is  concrete;  it  does  not  have  general 
significance,  not  because  its  problem  is  per¬ 
sonal,  but  because  its  characters  are  individ¬ 
uals,  rather  than  types,  despite  the  abstrac¬ 
tions  suggested  by  the  names  on  the  program. 
Mind  might  be  John  March,  and  B^y  might 
be  Flossie  Montmorency.  For  the  most  part, 
the  dialogue  is  written  in  the  colloquial  speech 
of  the  college  and  of  the  Great  White  Way  in 
•  New  York,  and  some  of  it  is  brilliant.  One 
might  well  believe — ^although  I  do  not  think 
it  is  true — that  Mr.  Royle  had  employed  the 
morality  play  idea  to  give  him  greater  license, 
to  enable  him  to  say  things  that  might  offend 
without  the  disarming  morality  play  hall-maric. 


“The  Struggle  Everlasting”  is  exceedingly 
well  acted.  Florence  Roberts  is  the  star,  and 
she  again  shows  herself  one  of  the  best 
trained  of  modem  actresses,  displaying  about 
as  high  a  degree  of  mechanical  perfection  as 
a  player  can  hope  to  attain.  She  seems  to 
know  every  trick  of  the  stage:  the  exact  value 
of  the  movement  of  a  finger,  of  every  inflec¬ 
tion.  But  there  is  no  inspiration  in  her 
acting,  none  of  the  magic  something  that  gets 
hold  of  one.  She  lacks  the  art  of  concealing 
her  art — to  use  a  hackneyed  phrase — so  that 
one  is  reminded  of  General  Horace  Porter’s 
definition  of  a  mugwump  as  a  {>erson  “edu¬ 
cated  beyond  his  capacity.” 

Arthur  Byron  doesn’t  look  like  Mind; 
neither  does  his  acting  suggest  the  domination 
of  intellectual  force.  But  he  is  highly  intelli- 
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gent  and  forceful,  even  if  he  is  rather  calls  “The  Evangelist.”  Really,  it  is  another 
fleshly.  DeVVitt  Jennings,  the  preacher,  who  edition  of  “The  Hypocrites.”  Stripped  to 
is  called  Soul  in  the  program,  is  remarkably  the  essentials,  both  are  rather  commonplace 
effective;  as  the  stage  preacher  who  stands  melodrama.  Both  have  fine  characteriza- 
for  the  old-fashioned  pietistic  religion  always  tion,  brilliant  lines,  and  scintillating  satire, 
is.  The  manly  preacher  is  one  of  the  most  In  lx)th  there  are  two  women  guilty  of  the 
dependable  of  the  playwright’s  characters,  unpardonable  sin,  of  which,  it  appears,  only 
and  he  is  a  stupid  dramatist  who  cannot  put  women  can  be  guilty.  Mr.  Jones  has 
in  his  mouth  effective  scriptural  quotations,  sent  more  women  to  the  bad  for  the  sake  of 
Mr.  Jennings  is  a  strong  actor  and  he  plays  redeeming  them  than  has  any  other  living 
with  real  earnestness  and  sincerity.  Robert  dramatist;  and  he  handles  them  to  the  great 
Peyton  Carter  as  W orldly  W ise,  Edwin  Holt  delight  of  minds  of  a  certain  conventional 
as  A  Banker,  Joseph  Adelman  as  An  Actor,  order — especially  in  England,  where  his  pop- 
and  Franklin  Roberts  as  A  Pugilist  stand  ularity  is  enormous. 

out  in  a  cast  wherein  the  smallest  part  is  as  In  this  latest  play  he  lampoons  the  clergy 
carefully  presented  as  the  most  important.  mercilessly,  that  is,  the  regular  clergy,  from 
Henry  Arthur  Jones  also  depends  upon  a  a  bishop  of  the  established  church  down  to 
preacher  to  carry  his  latest  play,  which  he  the  narrow,  belligerent  pastor  of  Ebenezer 
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Baptist  Chapel.  Much  of  this  satire,  which 
would  appeal  to  middle-class  English  folk, 
is  lost  in  this  country'  l)ecause  we  are  not 
familiar  with  the  conditions  existing  in  a 
British  manufacturing  town.  And  anyway, 
I  don’t  think  we  care  much  about  having 
clergjmen  assailed  on  the  stage. 

Mr.  Jones  protects  himself  from  criticism 
and  secures  a  forceful  contrast  by  making  his 
hero  an  evangelistic  clergyman  who  is  ven,', 
ver>-  good — too  good  to  be  palatable.  Also 
he  has  dramatized  rather  cleverly  the  the¬ 
atric  effects  employed  by  the  evangelist.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  character  of 
Sylvanus  Robins  is  exactly  the  same  as  Soul 


in  *‘The  Struggle  Ever¬ 
lasting.”  Howard  Kyle 
plays  the  part  in  the  Jones 
drama,  and  he  plays  it  ex¬ 
ceedingly  well,  those  limi¬ 
tations  that  have  marred 
former  portrayals  standing 
him  in  excellent  stead  in 
his  work  as  the  preacher. 

Except  for  Dorothy 
Thomas,  who  plays  the 
erring  wife,  but  who  fails 
to  reach  the  possibilities  of 
the  role,  “The  Evangelist” 
is  admirably  {dayed — from 
little  Edith  Taliaferro  who 
is  only  eleven  or  twelve, 
and  is  the  sister  of  Ma1>el 
Taliaferro,  to  \V.  H.  Comp¬ 
ton  as  the  old  banmet,  and 
Charles  Fulton  as  the 
worldly-wise  father  of  the 
bad  wife.  Mr.  Jones  has 
said  that  Edith  Taliaferro 
is  the  best  child  actress  on 
the  stage,  and  one  may 
well  believe  it.  The  late 
Joseph  Jefferson  discovered 
her  a  few  years  before  his 
death,  when  she  gave  an 
imitation  of  him  at  a  chil¬ 
dren’s  entertainment. 

The  idea  of  modem  char¬ 
acters  carried  far  back  into 
the  past  is  used  lx)th  in 
“When  Knights  Were 
Bold”  and  in  “The  Road 
'  '  to  Yesterday.”  This  seems 
to  be  an  excellent  notion, 
for  both  plays  have  made  a  big  success.  But 


in  the  former  it  is  handled  as  a  farce  and  in 
the  latter  it  is  worked  out  sentimentally.  I 
am  not  sure  but  that  I  prefer  the  poetic  treat¬ 
ment,  far-fetched  though  it  is.  “When  Knights 
Were  Bold,”  however,  is  howlingly  funny  for 
two  acts;  the  third  act  dribbles  off  into  noth¬ 
ingness.  It  serv’es  as  a  real  vehicle  for  F rancis 
Wilson,  the  first  honestly  successful  one  he 
has  had  since  he  gave  up  musical 
comedy.  He  plays  it  with  all  the 


license  he  used  to  take 
when  he  w'as  making  his 
reputation,  when  he  was 
willing  to  commit  any 
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extravagance  for  the  sake 
of  a  laugh.  Apparently  re¬ 
membering  every  bit  of 
horse-play,  every  inflection, 
every  twist  and  turn  that 
produced  an  effect,  he  cuts 
up  monkey  shines  to  his 
heuFi’s  content.  And  peo¬ 
ple  like  it.  He  has  very 
excellent  material  provided 
him  by  the  author,  Charles 
Marlow,  especially  in  the 
second  act,  where  Sir  Guy 
DeVere,  waking  up  to  find 
he  has  g«)ne  back  700  years, 
nevertheless  tries  to  run  his 
castle  according  to  m»>dem 
ideas.  Mr.  Wilson  has  a 
gorgeous  time  clowning  it, 
and  there  is  nothing  he  does 
so  well. 

The  George  Cohan 
school  of  musical  comedy 
has  many  imitators,  which 
is  not  to  be  marveled  at.  con¬ 
sidering  the  success  attained 
by  the  young  Irishman. 
Mr.  Cohan  introduces  in  his 
musical  mixtures  what  is 
supposed  to  be  “pathetic 
heart  interest,”  but  what  is 
nothing  but  commonplace 
melodrama  of  a  rather 
cheap  sort.  His  imitators 
have  not  discovered  the  im¬ 
portant  fact  that  a  Cohan 
show  succeeds  despite  this 
incongruous  element  and 
not  b^ause  of  it.  He  has 
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a  real  gift  for  producing  catchy  songs,  creat¬ 
ing  mirth-provoking  situations,  and  arranging 
them  so  that  his  show  goes  with  a  rush. 

“Lola  from  Berlin,”  which  John  J.  Mc¬ 
Nally  wrote  for  Lulu  Glaser,  suggests  the 
Cohan  success,  “Forty-five  Minutes  from 
Broadway.”  There  is  a  valiant  attempt  at  a 
plot,  but  it  is  in  many  details  absurd  without 
being  amusing. 

Miss  Glaser  deserves  a  far  belter 
MM  comedy  and  one  hopes  that  some  day 
LSy  she  will  secure  a  vehicle 

A  as  fine  as  her  German 

dialect,  for  there  has  been 
^  no  broken  speech  so  de¬ 


licious  since  the  days  of  “Fritz”  Emmett. 

“The  Hurdy  Gurdy  Girl”  is,  in  a  way,  an 
imitation  of  another  Cohan  show,  “Little 
Johnny  Jones.”  It  goes  in  strongly  for  melo¬ 
drama  and  “  heart  interest,”  neither  of  which 
carries.  It  is  not  altogether  lacking  in  fun: 
there  are  some  lively  songs  and  a  great  deal 
of  chorus-girl  activity.  Richard  Carle  is 
chiefly  responsible  for  it,  and  his  rather  lim¬ 
ited  type  of  humor  seems  to  have  missed 
fire.  John  W.  Ransome  did  his  best  in  a 
familiar  German  dialect  part,  but  the  ap¬ 
plause  was  mostly  for  Annie  Yeamans,  who 
is  soon  to  retire  after  something  like  half  a 
century  of  stage  life. 


mm 


5^^ARE  little  Jane  is  Tall  for  Seven; 

Her  Legs  are  I^ong,  her  Arms  are  Thin; 
She  runns  alxnit  from  morn  to  even, 
Kunns  &:  plays,  out  Doors  &  in. 


Her  hair  is  Black,  her  eyes  are  Gray, 
High  is  her  Forehead,  short  her  Chin. 
No  Blowzy  Red  Clieeks  take  away 
Tlie  Lady  Whiteness  of  her  skin. 


In  Church  how  still,  how  like  a  Mouse! 

In  SclnH)l  how  (juick,  yett  Mode>t  too — 
How  nimbly  sewing  in  the  house! 

How  fairc  Abroad  in  Bonnet  blue! 


One  only  Fault  in  her  wee  find 

(&  that  must  CUeasc  &  Butter  cure). 
She  runns  &  plays  soc  like  the  Wind, 

It  keeps  her  Spindling,  Thin  &  Poore. 
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WHAT  CAUSED  THE 
PANIC 


A  CONSULTATION  BY 

LYMAN  J.  CAGE  JAMES  J.  HILL 

PROFESSOH  W.  G.  SUMMER  BYRON  W.  HOLT 

8TVYVESANT  FISH  THOMAS  W.  LAWSON 

The  United  States  is  an  immensely  prosperous  nation.  In  material 
resources  ours  is  the  richest  country  in  ^e  world.  Though  not  so  great  as 
last  year’s,  our  crops  of  wheat,  com,  and  cotton  for  1907  are  immense.  Our 
gold-mines  are  producing  a  million  dollars  a  day.  Yet  our  securities  have 
fallen  billions  of  dollars  in  value.  Banks  have  closed  their  doors.  Clearing¬ 
houses  have  issued  certificates.  Thousands  of  laborers  have  been  dis¬ 
charged.  We  have  had  a  panic.  Why  ?  What  causes  operated  to  provoke 
this  cataclysm?  We  decided  that  it  was  our  business  to  inform  our  readers. 
This  Christmas  issue  was  on  the  presses  at  the  height  of  the  crisis.  We 
stopped  the  run  and  by  telephone  and  telegraph  secured  the  opinions  of  the 
men  who  speak  with  authority — the  greatest  financiers  and  political  econo¬ 
mists  in  the  country.  To  carry  their  responses  we  inserted  sixteen  extra 
pages.  The  experts  differ,  but  whoever  reads  their  diagnoses  will  better 
understand  the  recent  panic  and  its  cause. 

Weak  Currency  System  man.  During  the  past  few  years,  also,  there  has 

been  an  unprecedented  activity  in  the  creation  of 
By  LTlCAN  I.  OAOE  woiks  ministering  to  human  needs.  The  con- 

sx’Secrttmfy  ^  th»  vnittd  stmtes  Tnmtury,  stiuction  of  railways,  electiic  -U^itmg  plants, 

cotton-mills,  steamships,  etc.,  in  the  past  six 

NO  financial  crisis  was  ever  more  generally  years  has  u^  up  no  le»  than  $5,000,000,000. 
anticipated  than  the  one  of  1907.  Thou^t-  Capital  thus  transferred  and  fixed  in  permanent 
ful  men  realised  that  conditions  were  rapidly  form  has  been  gradually  furnished  by  those  who 
approaching  a  point  where,  unless  a  change  were  possessed  it,  and  in  place  of  it  the  possessors  have 
effected,  a  panic  must  re^t.  During  the  last  been  supplied  with  securities,  such  as  stocks  and 
few  years  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  have  bonds,  from  which  they  might  expect  to  draw  an 
been  destroyed  by  wars  and  natural  disasters.  inconK  over  an  indefinite  future. 

A  modest  estimate  of  the  destruction  wrou^t  by  It  is  a  matter  of  the  most  common  observation 
the  Spanish-.American  War,  the  Boer  War,  and  that  the  creation  of  these  vast  works  has  been 
the  war  between  Russia  and  Japan  is  $3,000,-  justified  by  the  needs  of  a  progressive  civilization, 
000,000,  and  to  this  should  Iw  added  at  least  but  that  d^  not  nullify  the  fact  that  cafHtal  once 
$500,000,000  of  property  swallowed  up  in  the  transferred  to  the  creation  of  railroads  and  sim- 
San  Frmndsco  and  the  Chilean  earthquakes  of  last  Oar  enterprises  no  longer  exists  in  a\’ailable  form 
year.  All  this  vast  sum,  if  not  destroyed,  would  for  other  purposes.  It  is  just  as  much  absorbed, 
have  been  available  for  useful  works  of  value  to  though  not  wasted,  as  if  it  had  been  shot  away 
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in  gunpowder  or  fed  to  soldiers  during  a  Moody 
campaign. 

It  has  been  further  evident  to  thinking  persons- 
that  the  pressure  for  the  use  of  capital  has  out- 
measured  the  supply  of  capital.  It  is  much  eas¬ 
ier  and  quicker  to  (jan  schemes,  pass  resolutions 
in  directors’  meetings,  print  and  offer  bonds  and 
stocks  for  sale,  than  it  is  to  gather  the  capital  to 
exchange  for  them,  no  matter  how  meritorious  an 
enterprise  may  be.  That  we  lately  reached  a  period 
when  the  deadlock  between  capital  and  the  de¬ 
mand  for  it  was  manifest  is  shown  by  the  higher 
terms  of  interest  offered  by  conservative  enter¬ 
prises.  In  fact,  long-time  bonds  could  find  no 
buyers  durin.:};  the  past  year.  Syndicates  privately 
formed,  which  had  taken  blocks  of  securities  in 
the  expectation  of  selling  them  to  the  investing 
public,  found  that  there  was  no  public  that  would 
or  could  buy.  In  the  exigency  thus  revealed,  the 
great  borrowing  enterprises,  ^ding  it  impossible 
to  negotiate  long-time  bonds,  resorted  to  the  de¬ 
vice  of  issuing  short-time  notes  running  for  one, 
two,  and  three  years,  at  the  most  tempting  rates 
of  interest.  Under  these  unusual  inducements, 
the  controllers  of  capital  represented  by  money 
and  credits  in  bank,  who  would  have  considered 
it  imprudent  to  invest  funds  in  long-time  bonds, 
felt  justified  in  taking  over  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  of  short-time  securities,  and  thus  the 
delicacy  of  the  situation  was  greatly  aggravated. 

This  was  about  the  situation  in  the  early 
fall,  when  the  annual  harvest  put  in  its  inex¬ 
orable  demand  for  the  temporary  use  of  ca|Mtal, 
or  its  representative  money,  to  pay  the  incidental 
expenses  of  its  gathering.  It  is  a  known  fact  that 
the  thousands  of  banks  standing  next  in  proxim¬ 
ity  to  the  agriculturist,  and  relied  upon  by  him 
to  supply  his  needs,  keep  a  large  portion  of  their 
funds  on  depo.sit  in  reserve  cities.  Upon  these 
reserve  centers,  then,  the  country  banks  from 
Louisiana  to  Minnesota  made  their  tisual  au¬ 
tumnal  requisitions.  I'he  situation  thus  created 
found  the  banks  in  reserve  cities,  for  the  general 
reasons  above  considered,  especially  weak  in  their 
money  reserves.  With  a  proper  system  of  cur¬ 
rency  in  the  United  States,  this  strain  from  the 
country  would  liave  been  met  by  bank  credits 
issued  in  the  form  of  circulating  notes,  fully  quali¬ 
fied  and  entirely  adequate  to  meet  the  temporary 
requirements  of  the  crop  (Kriod.  But  in  the  aM 
sence  of  any  such  system,  these  requisitions  from 
the  interior  upon  New  York  banks  had  to  be  met 
outof  the  already  scant  supply  of  their  legal  money 
reserves.  The  withdrawal  of  these  reserves  op¬ 
erated  upon  the  great  superstructure  of  bank 
credit  like  the  removal  of  foundation-stones  from 
under  so.me  great  building.  To  restore  equilib¬ 
rium,  the  banks  in  reserve  centers  were  obliged 
to  turn  upon  their  borrowers  and  force  payment 
from  their  debtors  with  little  regard  to  the  incon¬ 
venience  or  the  loss  incidental  to  liquidation  by  the 
debtor  class.  All  the  phenomena  of  shock — a  hor- 
riUe  fall  in  the  price  of  securities — fright  and  panic. 


were  the  final  result  of  the  movement  sketched. 
This  was  a  natural  and  inevitable  consequence 
from  the  lack  of  a  proper  system  of  currency.  *  Its 
destructive  force  has  b^  immensely  aggra¬ 
vated,  by  the  wholesale,  undiscriminating  denun¬ 
ciation  of  sensational  writers  and  the  wild  words 
of  some  whose  duty  it  was  to  conserve  instead 
of  to  destroy. 


Indiscreet  Denunciation  and  Laws 

By  W.  Q.  SUMNBR 

^  mnd  S*€imi  ScUmt  »t  r«/r  VnHftrtUy. 

Is  it  true  that  a  period  of  prosperity  tends  to 
a  crisis,  which  must  therefore  be  accepted  as 
faiiiy  to  be  expected?  The  answer  to  this 
question  is.  No.  There  is  no  reason  to  expect 
calamity  in  the  train  of  consequences  of  pros¬ 
perity.  In  a  country  situated  industrially  as  the 
United  States  is,  prosperity  means  expansion,  and 
that  means  constant  new  demands  for  ca*'ital. 
Demands  for  capital  soon  cause  operations  of 
credit,  and  these  may  run  to  a  crisis.  If  there 
arc  mistakes  or  abuses  of  credit,  the  crisis  is  more 
certain  and  it  comes  quicker.  Has  there  been 
any  abuse  of  credit  in  our  recent  industrial  history? 
It  is  possible  that  evidence  of  such  abuse  may 
appear  later,  but  we  have  no  such  evidence  yet. 
The  failures  have  been  very  few,  and  very  rarely 
have  they  been  great.  The  “speculators”  have 
been  chiefly  wanting.  Only  two  or  three  have 
attracted  attention.  We  have  had  eight  or  ten 
years  of  very  great  expansion  of  industry,  and  it 
might  reasonably  be  expected  that  an  important 
number  of  persons  would  have  made  mistakes, 
and  must  fail  when  the  money  market  became 
.stringent.  W’e  should  then  know  that  an  im¬ 
portant  amount  of  capital  has  been  lost,  and  a 
crisis  would  be  produced  in  which  there  would 
be  no  mystery.  It  would  be  an  old  and  familiar 
phenomenon.  This  is  not  what  has  happened. 
Something  of  that  kind,  has  been  present^,  but 
it  has  been  limited  in  amount,  as  far  as  the  public 
yet  knows,  and  does  not  account  for  the  trouble. 

There  has  been  one  great  and  important  inter¬ 
ference  with  industrial  activity  and  prosperity. 
It  may  best  be  called  ethical.  Some  people  of 
influence  have  become  convinced  that  great 
capitalists  and  captains  of  industry  are  in  the 
habit  of  making  operations  which  are  wrong  in 
morals  and  harmful  to  private  investors  and  to 
other  individuals  whose  mterests  are  modest  and 
not  easily  defended.  It  is  true  that  there  have 
been  cases  of  such  operations.  They  have  caused 
fright  and  have  given  rise  to  a  popular  belief  that 
great  operators  control  the  affairs  of  great  corpo¬ 
rations  in  such  a  way  that  small  investors  incur 
risks  if  they  become  stockholders  in  the  same 
corporations.  Legislators  have  also  tried  to  in- 
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tervene  in  the  struggle  of  interests  on  behalf  of 
one  party  and  against  the  other.  The  rates  of 
freight  and  passage  on  railroads  have  been  fixed 
by  legislation,  as  the  freighters  and  passengers 
would  like  to  hav«  them,  without  knowl^ge 
of  the  cost  of  the  service  to  the  carrier,  or  ap¬ 
parent  care  about  that.  Other  laws  have  cfe- 
fined  other  duties  of  carriers  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  them  heavier  and  more  costly.  These  acts 
have  alarmed  the  stockholders  in  the  railroads. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  has  made 
himself  the  foremost  in  denouncing  capitalists 
and  masters  of  industry  as  ‘corrupt  and  dis¬ 
honorable  managers  of  the  interests  under  their 
control.  He  has  declared  that  he  means  to  use 
all  his  legal  powers  to  the  utmost  to  punish  the 
wrongdoers.  As  a  consequence  of  the  laws  men¬ 
tioned  and  the  executive  will  which  has  been  ex¬ 
pressed,  it  has  been  a  fact  that  for  two  years 
past  new  attempts  to  raise  capital  by  any  of  the 
most  approved  and  usual  metfabds  have  met  with 
difficulty  and  unwilling  response,  due  to  timidity. 

The  ethical  and  political  interferences  would  not 
have  been  very  important  if  the  situation  had  not 
been  critical.  There  is  an  increased  ^Moduction 
of  gold,  and  an  advance  in  prices,  the  effects  of 
which  cannot  be  ignored.  Wages  have  advanced 
very  seriously,  and  the  demands  of  laborers  have 
be<m  increased.  These  changes  affect  the  profits 
of  industry  and  the  outlook  of  new  enterprises. 
They  increase  the  timidity  of  petty  mvestors 
and  they  present  problems  which  are  real. 

Now,  while  the  misconduct  of  powerful  masters 
of  industry  is  not  to  be  excused  or  made  light  of, 
they  have  not  appeared  to  deserve  the  attention 
which  has  been  given  to  them.  The  laws  which 
aim  to  put  a  stop  to  such  misconduct  in  obedience 
to  some  ethical  ideas  will  only  produce  far  worse 
evils  by  throwing  the  entire  Vandal  system  into 
confusion.  The  fears  of  the  petty  investors  will 
cause  new  acts  of  folly  on  the  part  of  the  crowd, 
with  wide-reaching  rckilts.  Respect  for  law  will 
be  overthrown  by  the  weight  put  upon  it.  What 
we  have  seen  is  but  the  beginning  of  what  U  to 
be  expected — confusion  and  wran^ing,  with 
stagnation  of  industry,  suf^iression  of  enter^nise, 
and  a  loss  of  the  great  and  joyous  energy  which 
has  hitherto  chan^erized  our  people. 

Distrust  of  Wall  Street  Methods 

By  8TUTVB8ANT  PISH 

Ex-Presidntt  tM*  lUinHs  Ctnirmi  Kmilmmy, 

The  strain  which  the  financial  institutions  and 
the  great  corporations  of  this  country  are  un¬ 
dergoing  at  this  writing  is  not  the  result  of  sud¬ 
denly  formed  or  suddenly  precipitated  conditions. 
It  is  the  breaking  .of  a  storm  which  has  been  vis¬ 
ibly  rising  for  many,  many  months.  I  do  not 


think  I  can  better  comply  with  Everybody’s 
recjuest  for  an  analysis  of  the  causes  of  the  money 
stnngency  of  this  fall  and  winter,  than  by  sending 
to  you  a  copy  of  a  letter  written  1^  me  to  the  editor 
of  a  financial  journal  almost  a  year  ago,  for  pub¬ 
lication  in  his  annual  symposium  of  opinbns  as 
to  the  outlook.  It  was  written  at  a  time  of  ^reat 
buoyancy  of  the  market;  Wall  Street  was  highly 
o]:Aimistic;  since  then  we  have  had  three  pan¬ 
ics  the  market  collapse  of  March,  the  “silent 
panic”  of  August,  and  the  present  period  of 
wreck  and  depression  involving  banks  and  other 
fiduciary  institutions.  This  letter  seems  to  me 
ample  proof  that  the  present  crisis  was  easily  dis¬ 
cernible  to  myself  and  others  at  least  ten  months 
before  it  came;  and  I  have  no  change  to  make 
now  in  my  apportionment  of  the  causes  respon¬ 
sible  for  it: 

Deceuber  27,  1906. 

Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  your  question,  “  Are  we 
approaching  a  Great  Industrial  and  Political 
Crisis?”  I  beg  to  say: 

In  point  of  time  a  great  industrial  crisis  is  due, 
and  there  are  many  indications  of  its  being  im¬ 
minent.  Despite  the  unprecedented  output  of 
gold,  money  is  dear  the  world  over,  and  dear 
because  of  high  prices  and  activity  in  trade.  Nor 
are  other  causes  for  dear  money  wanting.  Great 
Britain  has  not  fully  made  up  its  losses  in  the 
Boer  War;  Japan  and  Russia,  particularly  the 
latter,  have  scarcely  begun  to  recover  from  the 
effects  of  their  recent  war. 

Indeed  it  would  look  as  if  Russia  had  not  fully 
financed  the  cost  thereof,  and  may  be  on  the  verge 
of  civil  war.  W’ithin  the  past  year  there  have 
been  tremendous  losses  of  capital  in  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  San  Francisco,  and  in  the  less  awful  calamity 
at  Valparaiso,  and  at  its  close  we  have  famine  in 
China.  Looked  at  the  world  over,  the  volume 
of  the  crops  of  1906  was  not  above  an  average, 
despite  the  phenomenal  yield  in  the  United  States. 
Prices  of  commodities  are  above  the  normal  and 
rising.  Labor  all  over  the  world  is  dearer  than 
ever  before;  and  the  tendency  is  toward  higher 
wages  and  shorter  hours;  conditions  which  are 
economically  wasteful  as  regards  product,  what¬ 
ever  their  effect  may  be  on  the  laboring  class. 

Turning  now  to  our  own  country.  New  York, 
especially  that  part  of  it  known  as  “Wall  Street,” 
has  absorbed,  and  is  absorbing,  more  than  its 
share  of  the  loanable  fund.  While  our  Western 
and  Southern  banks — indeed  all  banks  which  are 
“out  of  town”  to  New  York — are  lending  more 
freely  than  usual  at  this  season,  that  which  they 
lend  is  instantly  and  persistently  absorbed  by 
Wall  Street. 

The  New  York  Stock  Exchange  has  ceased  to 
be  a  free  market,  where  buvers  and  sellers  fix 
prices  through  the  ebb  and  ffow  of  demand  and 
supply,  and  has  become  the  plaything  of  a  few 
managers  of  cliquea  and  pools  to  such  an  extent 
that  for  months  past  every  announcement  of 
increased  dividends,  of  stock  distributions,  and  of 
rights,  has  been  met  by  a  fall  in  prices.  The 
investing  public  is  and  remains  out  of  the  market, 
not  because  of  ventures  in  industrials,  in  electric 
railways,  or  in  suburban  real  estate — the  specula¬ 
tion  in  each  of  which  was  checked  months  ago — 
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nor  yet  because  of  the  more  recently  pricked  bubble 
in  mining  shares,  but  simply  because  of  the  dis¬ 
trust  which  even  those  possessed  of  ample  means 
have  of  the  methods  of  corporate  finance  now  in 
vogue  in  New  York.  That  Europe  shares  this 
distrust  of  those  methods  is  shown  by  its  outcry 
against  the  misuse  of  American  finance  bills. 

The  situation  in  London,  the  only  available 
free-gold  market  in  Europe,  is  by  no  means  certain, 
even  if  it  may  not  be  called  critical.  A  six-per¬ 
cent.  bank  rate  has  never  before  prevailed  for  so 
long  a  time,  and  it  continues  to  prevail  chiefly,  if 
not  solely,  through  fear  in  London  of  what  America 
may  do.  While  :t  may  contribute  to  our  national 
vanity  as  a  “World  Power”  and  as  a  financial 
center,  to  feel  that  London  fears  us,  that  does  not 
increase  confidence  in  our  own  future.  We  arc 
still  a  debtor  nation.  Europe  holds  vastly  more 
of  our  securities  than  we  hold  of  all  foreign 
securities.  .  .  . 

Indeed  it  seems  to  me  that  we  arc  already  em¬ 
barked  on  a  long-needed  Moral  Financial  Refor¬ 
mation,  which,  like  the  Religious  Reformation  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  will  through  much  cruelty  work 
out  good  in  the  end.  To  the  need  of  such  a  refor¬ 
mation  the  public  is  fully  awake. 

The  election  of  Mr.  Hughes,  a  Republican,  as 
Governor  of  New  York,  accompanied  as  it  was 
by  the  election  of  all  the  Democratic  candidates 
for  other  offices,  shows  the  temper  of  the  people 
even  in  this  State,  and  it  is  vastly  stronger  else¬ 
where.  The  selection  by  Mr.  Hughes  of  Mr. 
Keep  as  Superintendent  of  Banks  proves  that  the 
Governor-elect  recognizes  the  public  demand  for 
moral  financial  reform.  That  he  is  determined 
to  reform  other  bureaus  of  the  State  Government 
having  jurisdiction  over  other  corporations, 
through  the  appointment  of  men  equally  honest, 
capable,  and  fearless,  is  known  of  all  men.  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  and  his  cabinet  are  like  minded 
with  the  Governor  in  this  respect.  We  as  yet  see 
but  the  beginning.  Time  will  work  out  the  end. 

There  Is  Plenty  of  Money 

By  JAMES  J.  HILL 

Prts^Hi  th€  Crtni  N^rtAern  Kai/wtty  Sjfsttm, 

There  is  nothing  in  the  actual  business  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  country  to  cause  or  to  account  for 
the  financial  stress  everywhere  so  severely  felt. 
The  crops  are  good,  and  until  money  be^n  to 
disappear,  prices  were  higher  than  for  many 
years.  Buying  and  selling  arc  not  interrupted, 
trade  is  active,  business  as  a  whole  is  sound  at 
the  core. 

Neither  b  there  an  insufficient  volume  of 
money  in  the  country.  A  year  ago  there  was 
enou^  for  all  current  needs.  The  notion  that 
W’all  Street  has  in  some  mysterious  way  ab¬ 
sorbed  it,  has  no  foundation.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  stock  transactions  are  only  about  half 
what  they  were  then,  with  prices  greatly  reduced. 
Probably  thb  requires  only  from  one-third  to  one- 
fourth  of  the  money  that  was  needed  last  year. 

The  trouble  clearly  comes  from  the  hoarding 


of  money;  not  by  the  few,  but  by  the  many.  .  In¬ 
vestors,  both  large  and  small,  feel  uncertain 
about  the  future  of  business  enterprises,  sobnd 
and  unsound  alike. 

From  whatever  source  it  may  have  come,  the  - 
imfiairment  of  public  confidence  b  a  real  fact. 
It  has  already  done  much  damage.  It  will  do 
more,  unless  speedily  corrected.  Thb  popular 
distrust,  so  far  as  it  leads  to  the  hoarding  of  cash, 
b  as  foolish  as  it  is  hurtful.  The  people  should 
put  an  end  to  it  by  releasing  the  money  whose 
withdrawal  from  active  circulation  means  busi¬ 
ness  starvation. 

The  heavy  financial  interests  of  the  country 
are  doing  their  part.  The  peofde  must  put  away 
mbgivings  and  do  theirs,  and  the  present  erbb 
will  end.  Alarmist  publications  have  done  much 
to  spread  and  intensify  thb  dbtrust. 

l^e  consequences  l^r  hardest  on  the  farmer. 
The  fruits  of  a  year’s  labor  are  now  just  gather¬ 
ing,  ready  for  thetnarket.  He  has  the  fo(^  sup-, 
ply  ready,  and  the  world  needs  and  is  able  to 
purchase  it.  But  the  movement  from  producer 
to  consumer  requires  the  use  of  both  money  and 
credit.  Without  such  use,  the  farmer,  who  b  the 
foundation  of  all  prosperity  and  whose  loss  or  gain 
affects  the  state  of  other  industries,  loses  a  large 
percentage  of  the  value  of  every  bushel  of  hb 
wheat  and  oats  and  barley,  of  every  pound  of 
butter  and  of  live  slock  that  he  has  to  sell.  It  b 
thb  which  makes  the  present  situation  such  a 
hardship  and  an  injury  to  the  whole  community. 
For  if  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  suffer,  no  busi¬ 
ness  will  escape. 

The  best  and  quickest  remedy  b  for  every  man 
who  b  hoarding  money  to  return  it  to  its  usual 
emf^oyment.  It  is  he  who  b  doing  the  mischief. 
As  has  been  seen,  the  money  b  in  this  country, 
but  it  must  be  made  available.  It  b  as  much 
the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  deposit  all  hb  surplus 
cash  in  the  banks,  which  are  entirely  sound  and 
solvent,  as  it  would  be  to  subscribe  to  a  war  loan. 

In  thb  way  will  money  be  put  into  circulation, 
and  the  financial  institutions  of  the  country  will 
l>e  enabled  to  make  the  advances  without  which 
business  cannot  be  done. 

The  Declining  Value  of  Money 

Qy  BYRON  W.  HOLT 

The  present  financial  crisb  b  world-wide.  It 
is  more  acute  in  this  country  and  in  Japan  be¬ 
cause  in  these  countries  the  prices  of  commodi¬ 
ties,  real  estate,  and  securities  have  risen  most 
rapidly,  credit  has  been  most  extended,  and  spec¬ 
ulation,  largely  on  margin,  has  been  wildest.  It 
b  almost  equally  acute  in  Egypt  and  b  pro¬ 
nounced  in  Germany,  England,  Canada,  and 
other  civilized  countries.  Uncivilized  countries 
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and  c»untrics  that  do  not  do  business  largely  on 
a  credit  and  nuu-gin  or  equity  basis,  do  not  have 
financial  panics. 

The  causes  of  this,  as  of  all  other  similar  crises, 
are  economic  and  fundamental;  they  are  not  at  all 
psychological  and  hysterical,  unless  the  almost 
common  desire  to  speculate  when  prices  are 
rising  may  be  termed  psychological. 

1  Emnomic  conditions  were  ripe  for  a  panic  in 
1907.  Numerous  professors  and  other  financial 
students  forecast,  even  before  last  March, 
“The  Irrepressible  Crisis,”  as  Secreta^  W.  H. 
Lough,  Jr.,  of  the  New  York  University  School 
of  Commerce,  wrote  of  it  in  a  financial  magazine. 
Some  of  our  greatest  financiers  began  in  1906  to 
curtail  credits,  to  stop  unnecessary  improvements, 
and,  in  other  ways,  to  trim  sail  and  prepare  for 
the  coming  storm.  They  saw,  all  over  the  world, 
credit  expanded  to  the  danger  point;  j  they  saw 
a  tremendous  expansion  of  loans  and  discoimts, 
not  only  actually  but  as  regards  deposits;  they 
saw  demand  deposits  increasing  rapi^y  and  cash* 
reserves  becoming  inadequate;  they  saw  liquid 
capital  being  ch^ged  to  fixed  capital,  at  an 
unprecedent^  rate. 

A  rapid  and  long-continued  rise  in  prices,  such 
as  we  have  had  since  1897,  always  residts  in 
speculation  and  inflation.  The  cause  of  the 
present  great  rise  in  prices  is  the  rapidly  increas¬ 
ing  output  and  supply  of  gold.  Thk  has  caused 
its  exchange  value  to  depreciate.  This  depre¬ 
dation  b  also  largely  responsible  for  the  very 
high  interest  rates  of  to-day,  which,  in  turn,  are 
responsible  for  the  present  worid-wide  decline  in 
the  prices  of  bonds  and  other  securities. 

Present  financial  and  industrial  conditions,  as 
to  gold,  {vices,  interest  rates,  business  and  cr^t, 
dosdy  paralld  those  of  1857.  o^r  banking 
conditions  were  not  very  mu^  better  than  were 
those  of  1857,  we  might  now  expect  to  see  du{di- 
cated  the  avalanche  of  failures  of  banks  and 
commerdal  houses  which  then  laid  business  pros¬ 
trate.  The  peater  soundness  and  stability  of 
our  present  banking  institutions,  together  with 
better  management  and  concert  of  action,  have 
bably  averted  for  us  a  panic  whidi  would  have 
n  as  much  greater  than  previous  panics  as 
our  business  expansion  b  greater  than  that  of 
any  previous  period. 

As  happen^  in  1857,  we  may  expect  to  see  a 
sudden  and  sharp  business  depression  follow  in 
the  wake  of  our  financial  crbb.  We  may  be  well 
through  thb  depression  in  six  months.  It  can 
hardly  last  more  than  a  year,  with  gold  depred¬ 
ating  in  value  and  with  prices  ten^g  strong 
upward.  Liquidation  in  commodities,  real  es¬ 
tate,  and  labor  b  not  likely  to  go  nearly  so  far 
as  it  has  gone  in  bonds  and  stodis.  Not  only  will 
a  shortage  in  the  world’s  food  supply  prevent  a 
heavy  d^ine  in  the  prices  of  foodstuffs,  but  the 
flood  of  gold  from  our  mines — amounting  to  more 
than  $1,000,000  a  day — tends  to  check  any  fall 
that  may  occur  in  the  prices  of  real  property. 


But  few  persons  realize  the  very  great  sig¬ 
nificance  of  thb  outpour  of  gold.  In  1887  tte 
world’s  annual  output  of  gold  was  $105,774,900. 
In  1897  it  was  In  1907  it  will  be 

about  $430,000,000.  The  output  b  increasing 
rapidly  b^use  the  cost  of  produdng  gold  b  de¬ 
clining  more  rajadly  than  b  the  cost  of  produdng 
most  other  commo^ties.  The  cost  of  producing 
a  thing  fixes,  or  tends  to  fix,  its  exchange  value 
with  other  things.  As  gold  b  the  universal 
standard  of  value,  and  the  prices  of  all  other 
commodities  are  quoted  in  gold,  we  have  no  way 
of  judging  the  changing  values  of  gold  except  hy 
the  quot^  {vices  of  other  commc^ties;  that  b, 
by  the  change  in  the  level  of  average  prices.  As 
the  {vice  Iwd  has  been  rising  ra{)i^y  for  ten 
years,  we  know  that  the  value  of  gold  b  depred¬ 
ating  equally  rapidly. 

The  effects  of  the  declining  value  of  gold  are 
far-reaching.  They  are  revolutionaiy  in  the 
finandal,  industrial,  economic,  political,  and 
social  worlds.  Not  only  are  they  seen  in  the  rising 
prices  of  all  tangible  {vo{)erty,  in  high  interest 
rates,  in  higher  nominal  but  lower  actual  wages, 
and  in  lower  prices  of  all  securities  bearing  fixed 
rates  of  income,  but  they  are  upsetting  ^  cal¬ 
culations  in  savings  and  insurance,  based  u{x>n 
averages.  Because  of  these  effects  debts  are 
shrinking,  to  the  benefit  of  debtors  and  the  injury 
of  creditors,  and  many  new  problems  are  pre¬ 
sented  to  investors,  em{doyers  of  labor,  poli- 
tidans,  and  legislators. 

Average  prices  will  probably  not  decline  more 
than  ten  or  twelve  {)er  cent.  A  dedine  of  more 
than  fifteen  {ler  cent,  b  necessary  to  cause  a  wide- 
S{vead  failure  of  banks,  mercantile  bouses,  man¬ 
ufacturers,  and  real-estate  interests.  Inside  of 
two  years  the  cost  of  living,  measured  by  gold, 
will  almost  certainly  be  higher  than  now  and  will 
be  rising  ra{)idly. 

In  view  of  aU  the  facts,  it  b  absurd  to  credit 
the  present  {lanic  to  President  Roosevelt,  to  anti- 
coiporation  legislature,  to  “muck-raking,”  or  to 
socialistic  agitation.  It  would,  perha{)s,  be  more 
reasonable  to  sup{x>se  that,  toother  with  the  ex¬ 
posures  in  insurance  and  other  industries,  these 
ndors,  by  causing  dbtrust,  in  1906,  checked 
s{)eculation  and  inflation  and  thus  prevented  an 
even  greater  coUa{>se  and  panic  than  would  other¬ 
wise  have  occun^  The  sooner  corruption  b 
uncovered  and  crime  ex{)osed,  the  safer  are  our 
institutions  and  the  less  danger  there  b  of  panic 
and  disaster.  Even  “muck-raking,”  by  prevmt- 
ing  {vesent  bad  management  from  beovning 
worse,  may  do  more  go^  than  harm. 

Two  contributing  causes  of  the  present  crbb 
are  found  in  our  inelastic  currency  system  and 
our  uncivilized  tariff  laws. 

Neariy  two  years  am  Mr.  Jacob  H.  Schiff  de¬ 
clared  that  if  we  did  not  r^orm  our  “hcxlge- 
{lodge,  durasy  currency  system”  we  should  have 
one  of  the  worst  panics  we  had  evo^  seen.  Such 
a  currency  famine  as  we  are  now  having  b  im- 
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possible  in  Csnnda,  Scotland,  or  any  other  coun¬ 
try  with  an  asset  currency.  We  can  save  our¬ 
selves  now  only  by  devising  clearing-house  certifi¬ 
cates  and  other  forms  of  asset  currency  which  we 
will  use,  some  illegally,  until  confidence  is  re¬ 
stored. 

Our  excessive  tariff  duties  on  imports  are 
probably  largely  responsiUe  for  the  fact  that 
average  pric^  have  risen  about  fifty-five  per  cent, 
in  this  country,  ance  1897,  against  a  rise  in  Eng¬ 
land  of  about  thirty-five  per  cent.  This  greater 
rise  has  induct  greater  specrilation,  has  put  a 
greater  stra.n  on  our  capital,  and  has  caused  in¬ 
terest  rates  to  go  higher  here  than  in  any  other 
country.  A  sound  and  elastic  currency  and  a 
reasonable  tariff  system  would  most  certainly 
have  mitigated,  if  they  would  not  have  prevented, 
oiu*  present  financial  cri»s. 

Tm  highly  enlightened  country  should  be  as 
well  prepared  to  weather  a  financial  storm  as  is 
Canada  or  En^and  or  Germany. 

» 

Fictitious  Wealth 

By  THOMAS  W  LAWSON 

AHth0r  fi/  FiMMit.'* 

What  I  showed  to  Joseph  Pulitzer  in 
London  in  1894,  what  I  began  showing  the 
people  in  Evekybody’s  Magazine  ten  years 
later,  in  1904,  has  at  last  materiaUzed.  The 
System,  having  worked  its  trick  machinery  to  its 
limit,  has  brought  the  entire  business  structure  of 
the  people  to  the  edge  of  the  abyss. 

What  can  be  done?  There  can  be  but  one 
permanent  cure  for  present  diseased  conditions 
— amputation  of  the  gangrened  parts.  The 
System’s  wise  men  say:  “No,  we  n^l  treat  the 
crisis  as  we  have  treated  like  crises  in  the  past, 
by  salving  and  painting  the  surface  sores  until 
they  no  longer  show,  until  the  people,  seeing  them 
no  longer,  believe  the  patient  well.” 

Let  us  diagnose  the  situation  from  its  elements. 

There  is  to-day  in  America,  roughly  speaking, 
$120,000,000,000  of  “wealth.” 

For  clearness’  sake,  I  will  divide  this  “wealth” 
into  thirty-nine  sections  of  $3,000,000,000  each: 
Land,  raw  material,  machinery,  finished  material, 
railroads,  steamships,  business  buildings,  homes, 
farms, etc.,  etc.;  and  one  section  of  $3,000,000,000 
of  money. 

This  money  section  is  the  vital  element  by  which 
all  “trading”  in  the  other  sections  is  done.  It  is 
the  blood,  and  therefore  the  basis  of  the  necessary 
structure  of  credit,  by  which  all  the  people,  owning 
the  $120,000,000,000  of  “wealth,”  can  cany  on 
their  “business.” 

This  money  section  is  a  fixed  and  understood 
factor.  It  is  also  the  measure  by  which  the 
value  of  all  the  other  sections  is  arrived  at.  It 


is  the  token  of  value  which  all  the  peo^  recog¬ 
nize  and  which  passes  current  among  tnem. 

This  is  because  it  is  created  by  all  the  people, 
and  cannot  be  created  by  any  individual  or 
section  of  the  people.  The  values  of  all  the  other 
sections  are  created  by  individuals. 

Well  and  good.  Now  suppose  that  at  a  time, 
say  thirty  years  ago,  a  given  amount  of  wealth  was 
held  by  the  American  people,  say  $60,000,000,000, 
and  that  it  consisted  of  thirty-nine  sections  of 
$1,500,000,000  each,  which  could  be  passed 
from  man  to  man  only  throu^  some  form  of 
paper  title,  and  one  section  of  $r,5oo,ooo,ooo, 
money,  which  could  be  passed  among  all  the 
people  at  face  value.  That  with  this  money  a 
system  of  credit  was  established  u'hich  enabled 
every  one  to  transact  all  necessary  “trading”; 
that  owning  $r,ooo  of  land,  and  B,  owning 
$1,000  of  railroad  stock,  wished  to  make  ex¬ 
change.  That  A  sold  his  land  to  C,  the  broker, 
and  C,  to  pay  for  it,  borrowed  from  E,  the  bank, 
*  the  $1,000.  That  A  then  paid  the  $r,ooo  to  B 
for  his  railroad  stock,  and  B  paid  the  $r,ooo  over 
to  C,  the  broker,  for  the  land,  and  C,  the  broker, 
returned  the  $1,000  to  the  bank.  When  the 
transaction  was  completed,  all  the  rules  and  safe¬ 
guards  of  the  people  had  been  complied  with. 

Theorists  who  are  prescribing  for  the  im¬ 
mediate  breakdown  would  have  you  believe  that 
the  money  which  entered  into  thes?  transactions 
was  the  foundation  factor  therein.  This  is  itot 
so.  The  confidence  of  all  parties  to  the  trans¬ 
actions  in  the  legitimate  vdue  of  not  only  the 
money,  but  the  land,  the  stock,  and  the  bank  is 
the  foundation  factor. 

If  confidence  in  any  one  of  the  sections  fails, 
then  that  section  is  blacklisted,  provided  it 
can  be  identified  and  the  damage  remedied  by 
treating  it  separately  from  the  other  sections. 
But  if  the  rotten  section  cannot  be  segregated 
from  the  other  sections,  all  holders  of  “wedth” 
tokens,  oth^  than  the  money  form,  doubt  the 
legitimacy  of  the  value  of  all  their  paper  titles  and 
rush  to  exchange  them  for  the  one  thing  of  whose 
value  they  are  sure — money.  The  whole  struc¬ 
ture  tumbles,  because  there  is  not,  and  cannot  be, 
money  enough  in  existence  to  enable  all  the  peojde 
tc-  get  money  for  the  form  of  “wealth”  in  which 
they  have  lost  confidence. 

Right  here  I  would  call  to  the  attention  of 
President  Roosevelt  and  those  eminent  bankers 
and  financial  experts  who  are  urging  him  to  pass 
new  money  laws,  this  basic  fact,  that  in  no  such 
measures  can  a  real  remedy -for  the  present  evil  be 
found. 

The  total  of  the  money  of  the  American  people 
may  be  dc>ubled,  and  in  a  given  time,  if  present 
underlying  conditions  continue  to  exist,  it  will 
have  to  be  douUed  again  and  again  without  end. 

To  hark  back.  Suppose  that,  thirty  years  ago, 
the  value  of  each  of  the  forty  sections  of  American 
“wealtli”  was  legitimate — that  is,  that  the  value 
of  each  section  had  come  into  existence  through 
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compiiance  ,with  the  rules  and  regulations  ior  the 
control  of  the  people’s  money,  and.that  each  sec¬ 
tion  had  oontinu^.  to  grow  legitimately,  until 
to-day  they  were  doubled.  Then  if  the  people, 
becoming  panic-stricken,  insisted  on  calhng  for 
real  money,  the  measures  of  relief  fathered  by 
Mr.  Morgan  and  his  associates  might  represent 
permanent  rdief,  because  they  might  restore  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  real  value  of  eadi  of  the  thirty -nine 
sections.  But,  during  the  past  thirty  years,  a 
few  men,  the  “System,”  nave  invented  and 
worked  a  trick,  by  which  there  have  been  manu¬ 
factured  billions  of  paper  tokens  of  “wealth,” 
which  in  fact  is  not  “wealth,”  and  these  paper 
tokens  have  been  ]>assing  in  and  out  among  the 
people  as  the  exact  equivalent  of  real  money. 
Because  of  this  manufacture  there  exist  billions 
of  this  fictitious  “wealth”  which  so  counterfeits 
real  “wealth”  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  people 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  “wealth”  represented  in 
the  other  sections.  This  being  so,  there  is  but 
one  possible  way  to  restore  the  confidence  of  ther 
people  in  the  combined  wealth  rraresented  by 
thdr  paper  titles,  and  that  way  is,  first  to  expose 
and  then  to  eliminate  the  fraud-made  “wealth,” 
the  “wealth”  which  is  really  not  “wealth.” 

I  assert,  and  without  fear  of  successful  con¬ 
tradiction: 


First.  That  the  trouble  of  to-day  was  generated 
by  a  few  men,  arbitrarily  creating  and  putting 
into  circulation  billions  of  fictitious  “wealth.” 

Second.  That  when  this  “wealth”  was  put 
into  circulation  it  was  made  to  appear  the 
equivalent  of  the  money  of  the  people. 

Third.  That  because  it  was  so  made  to  ap¬ 
pear,  its  makers  were  able  to  place  it  in  banks 
and  trust  companies  in  place  of  billions  of  the 
people’s  money  deposits,  which  the  men  who 
created  this  fraud  “wealth”  took  over  to  them¬ 
selves. 

Fourth.  That  the  climax — the  crash  line — was 
reached  because  the  people,  having  been  shown 
how  this  could  be  done  and  had  I^n  done,  de¬ 
manded,  and  are  demanding,  and  will  continue  to 
demand,  real  money  for  the  real  money  deposited 
by  them. 

Fifth.  That  it  is  not  possible  to  cure  the  present 
evil  until  there  has  been  thrown  out  of  banks  and 
trust  companies  this  fraud  “wealth,”  and  \mtil 
the  loss  which  has  already  been  made  is  exposed 
and  assumed  by  whomever  it  legally  falls  upon. 

Sixth.  That  any  attempted  government  relief 
along  the  lines  of  additional  money  will  only 
make  the  loss  greater,  and  when  final  exposure 
comes,  as  come  it  must,  the  destruction  will  be 
more  terrible. 
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Gentlemen?  . 

By  CHARLES  EDWARD  RUSSELL 

Amik^r  0/  tk€  C^mmpn  Cmh/.** 


Editor's  note. — In  Wall  Street  they  call  the  recent  crash  of  their  card  structure  the 
^'Rooseveli  panic."  All  the  rich  malefactors,  their  newspaper  allies,  and  some  others,  are  say¬ 
ing  that  the  ' President  has  unsettled  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  nation’s  banks  and  trust 
companies;  that  he  is  responsible  for  the  tremendous  fall  in  the  values  of  securities  and  the  rush 
of  depositors  for  their  money.  What  has  the  President  done  t  He  has  enforced  anti-trust  and 
anti-rebate  laws,  and  attempted  to  curb  corporate  abuses  by  publicity.  He  has  dared  interfere 
with  "The  System."  "The  System"  retaliates  by  accusing  him  of  injuring  the  country.  But 
what  about  the  Metropolitan  TVaction  scandal,  the  Alton  deal,  the  life-insurance  exposures? 
Every  intelligent  man  knows  that  the  trouble  is  world-wide,  and  that  so  far  as  the  United 
States  is  co.ncemed,  the  greatest  contributing  cause  is  the  monstrous  overcapitalization  of  our  in¬ 
dustries.  There  could  be  no  more  glaring  example  of  the  abuses  that  the  President  has  pointed 
out  than  the  American  Tobacco  Company,  the  story  of  which  follows. 

CHAPTER  X  vast  and  swelling  fortunes  the  10,000;  from 

this  origin  comes  the  golden  tide  on  which 

Ability,  energy,  foresight  1  Upon  this  so  gloriously  they  sail.  Ability,  energy,  fore- 

blessed  trinity  we  be^ve'to  rest  the  sight  I  Precious  qualities,  for  the  lack  whereof 

beautiful  palaces,  the  spacious  pleasures,  the  the  1,500,000  flat-dwellers  and  the  3,000,000 
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below  them  must  be  condemned  forever  and 
irretrievably  to  their  respective  stations.  • 

So  we  are  accustomed  to  think.  Periiaps 
we  shall  understand  more  clearly  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  flat-dweller  and  palace- 
builder  if  we  consider  impartially  the  history 
of  a  very  succes.sful  and  in  some  ways  a 
typical  instance  of  the  centralizing  of  cap¬ 
ital,  the  American  Tobacco  Trust. 

THE  HAT  IN  HIGH  FINANCE 

This  institution  dates  back  to  1890,  and 
really  owes  its  existence  to  the  growth  of 
the  cigarette  habit  that  infected  this  coun¬ 
try  after  the  Centennial  Exposition  of  1876, 
when  the  cigarette  was  obligingly  exhibited 
to  us  by  some  of  our  admired  foreign  vis¬ 
itors.  By  1885  many  houses  were  engaged 
in  supplying  the  rapidly  growing  demand. 
These  houses  competed — and,  in  the  end, 
extravagantly,  so  that  none  of  them  could 
make  money.  Five  of  the  leading  cigar¬ 
ette-making  firms,  to  wit:  W.  Duke,  Sons 
&  Co.,  of  Durham,  N.  C.;  Allen  &  Ginter, 
of  Richmond;  Goodwin  &  Co.,  and  the 
Kinney  Tobacco  ComfMiny,  of  New  York; 
W.  S.  Kimball  &  Co.,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
and  Oxford,  N.  C.,  met  in  New  York  in 
January',  1890,  to  consider  ways  of  limiting 
competition.  With  no  intention  to  speak 
unfairiy  or  disparagingly,  I  suppose  it  was 
as  commonplace  a  lot  of  men  as  ever  got 
together.  Some  of  them  had  been  in  business 
a  very  long  time  and  had  nothing  to  show 
but  mortgages  and  harassing  debts,  and  at 
least  one  of  them  was  hard  upon  the  shoal 
of  practical  bankruptcy. 

But  they  met  and  stumbled  upon  a  plan  of 
organization,  modeled  baldly  upon  a  hundred 
other  such  combinations  then  and  now 
in  existence.  This  American  Tobacco  Com¬ 
pany  was  launched  (congenially)  in  New 
Jersey,  where  it  put  to  sea  January'  31, 
1890.  Capital,  $25,000,000;  assets,  t^iefly 
speculative  and  paper;  investment,  nothing, 
— literally  nothing,  for  the  men  that  form^ 
the  comprany  did  not  contribute  one  cent 
of  money  to  it.  They  put  in  their  respeo 
tive  und  unprofitable  businesses,  but  these, 
while  important  to  the  total  cigarette  product 
of  the  country,  were  trifling  compart  with 
the  total  tobacco  manufacture.  Of  the  caj)- 
ital  stock,  $2,000,000  was  set  aside  for  what 
were  called  the  “live  assets”  of  the  five  com¬ 
bining  firms.  Nobody  ever  knew  what  “  live 
assets”  meant;  for  the  total  real  estate,  free 


and  mortgaged,' of  all  the  firms  (if -you  will 
bdieve  me)  amounted  to  less  than  $4oo/xx), 
and  none  of  them  being  financially  {Hosper- 
ous,  there  was,  strictly  speaking,  little  to  base 
solid  securities  upon.  The  remaining  $23,- 
000,000  of  stock  was  distributed  among  the 
firms.  As  an  illustration  of  the  ability,  energy, 
and  foresight  that  characterized  these  proce^- 
ings,  I  may  mention  that  the  apportionment 
of  stock  was  effected  by  the  genUemen  pres¬ 
ent  writing  figures  on  slips  of  paper  that  were 
deposited  in  a  hat,  shaken,  and  drawn  out; 
and,  lest  it  be  doubted  that  such  a  perform¬ 
ance  be  possible  in  high  finance,  I  add  that  it 
has  been  solemnly  sworn  to  by  men  that  took 
part  in  it. 

Upon  the  slips  being  drawn  from  the  hat, 
the  Duke  firm  and  Allen  &  Ginter  received 
the  largest  allotments,  the  Kinney  Company 
less,  and  the  remaining  concerns  secured 
only  $2,499,000  each. 

The  firms  then  put  part  of  their  holdings 
on  the  market — ^which  they  could  easily  do 
without  impairing  their  control  of  the  enter¬ 
prise.  They  found  that  the  public  could  be 
induced  to  buy  the  stock  at  117.  In  a  day, 
therefore,  without  effort,  without  investment, 
without  expenditure  or  risk,  they  had  been 
presented  with  millions  and  had  still  their 
business  exactly  as  before,  only  better,  be¬ 
cause  now  competition  among  them  w'as 
eliminated. 

From  the  first  the  new  Trust  was  blessed 
with  a  singular  and  certain  instrument  of 
prosperity  that  lay  in  a  fixed  habit  of  the 
American  cigarette  smoker.  No  cigarette 
consumer  ever  went  into  a  shop  and  asked 
merely  for  a  package  of  cigarettes,  but  in¬ 
variably  he  demanded  a  certain  brand.  As 
a  rule  he  would  not  be  content  with  anything 
but  this  brand;  hence  every  dealer*was  com¬ 
pelled  to  maintain  stocks  of  all  the  brands 
most  called  for. 

A  TSEASURE-HAKING  HABIT 

This  one  little  fact  made  treasures  for  the 
American  Tobacco  Trust  and  would  have 
made  fliem  if  the  managers  of  the  Trust  had 
been  wholly  incompetent.  The  Trust  con¬ 
trolled  die  supplies  of  many  of  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  brands,  “Sweet  Caporal,”  “Old  Judge,” 
“Richmond  Straight  Cut,”  and  the  like. 
Dealers  must  have  these  or  cease  from 
business.  Here  was  a  power  incalculable. 
The  Trust  was  engag«l  in  suppressing 
its  competitors.  Any  dealer  that  would 
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not  help  its  cause  it  could  •  practically  ruin 
by  refusing  to  sell  him  the  goods  he  must 
have. 

Another  powerful  factor  making  for  its 
prosperity  lay  in  its  opportunities  to  affect 
its  securities  in  the  stock  market,  of  which 
it  may  be  well  to  cite  here  one  illustration 
from  the  records.  In  December,  1895,  after 
a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  American 
Tobacco  Company,  it  was- announced  to  the 
public  that,  owing  to  the  unsatisfactory  con¬ 
dition  of -the  business,' <  the  usual  seniiannual 
dividend  must  needs  be  passed.  Instantly, 
down  crashed  the  stock,  the  price  declining 
in  a  few  days  from  117  to  63,  assisted  in  its 
downward  course  by  the  gloomy  statements 
of  the  men  on  the  inside  of  the  company’s  , 
affairs. 

When  the  stock  would  decline  no  more,  the 
men  on  the  inside  loaded  up  with  all  of  the 
stock  they  could  get — ^at  bottom  prices. 

Soon  after,  the  directors  met  and  declared 
a  cash  dividend  of  twenty  per  cent,  and  a 
scrip  (watered  stock)  dividend  of  another 
twenty  per  cent. 

At  this  astounding  news,  the  stock  rose 
with  a  bound.  Up  and  up  it  went  among  the 
stars,  flying  higher  day  by  day.  When  it 
hovered  at  180  or  thereabouts,  the  men  on 
the  inside  unloaded  the  stock  they  had  bought 
at  63  and  reaped  large  profits. 

AN  ENFORCED  GIFT  OF  MILLIONS 

The  scrip  they  had  issued  as  a  dividend  bore 
six  per  cent,  interest  guaranteed.  Its  only 
purpose  was  that  the  men  in  charge  of  the 
property  should  make  to  themselves  a  pres¬ 
ent  of  millions  out  of  the  enforced  contri¬ 
butions  of  tobacco  consumers  and  retailers. 

Repeated  financiering  of  this  kind  gave  to 
the  stock  a  bad  name  among  conservative 
brokers  and  bankers,  who  looked  upon  it 
with  uneasiness  and  rejected  it  as  collateral 
except  upon  great  margins.  But  the  opera¬ 
tion  drew  additional  strength  for  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Tobacco'  Company  as  one  competitor 
after  another  was  allured  by  these  fabulous 
profits. 

There  were  still  left  many  strong  competi¬ 
tors  that  would  not  surrender  to  either  force 
or- allurement,  and  most  prominent  among 
them  was  the  great  Liggett  &  Myers  firm  of 
'  St.  Louis.  Against  these  opponents  the  Trust 
waged  a  long,  bitter,  and  costly  war.  The 
-  scope  of  its  operations  had  been  greatly  en¬ 
larged  by  the  firms  that  had  joined  it;  smoking 


'and  chewing  tobiKco  had  been  added,  and 
-  later  it  absorbed  the  snuff  and  cigar  industries. 
But  the  hot  center  of  its  fight  with  Liggett  & 
Myers  continued  to  be  over  plug  tobacco. 

“battle  axe”  vs.  “star” 

Liggett  &  Myers  had  a  brand  of  plug 
tobacco  called  “Star,”  which  was  very  pop¬ 
ular.  To  oppose  this  the  Trust  put  forth  a 
brand  called  “Battle  Axe,”  and  to  push 
“Battle  A.xe”  into  favor  and  oust  the  “Star” 
the  Trust  lost  $1,000,000  a  year. 

‘  The  president  of  the  American  Tobacco 
Company  and  the  originator  of  the  brilliant 
“Battle  Axe”  idea  was  J.  B.  Duke.  The 
treasurer  was  George  Arents,  of  the  bro¬ 
kerage  firm  of  Arents  &  Young,  Wall  Street. 
Early  in  1898  James  R.  Keene  gathered  cer¬ 
tain' facts  in  regard  to  the  company’s  busi¬ 
ness  and  politics,  and  concluded  that  the  losses 
had  been  great  <  and  unnecessary’,  and  that 
if  the  $1,000,000  a  year  “Battle  Axe”  drain 
were  eliminated  and  the  enterprise  put  upon 
9  straight  business  basis  the  company  could 
water  its  stock  to  the  extent  of  doubling  its 
capitalization  and  could  still  make  ten  per 
cent,  dividends. 

As  to  Liggett  &  Myers,  Keene  learned 
that  the  warfare  was  wholly  needless,  be¬ 
cause  Liggett  &  Myers  would  consent  to  a 
union  of  plug  manufacturers  providing  the 
officers  of  the  American  Tobacco  Company 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Keene  deter¬ 
mined  to  secure  majority  of  the  $17,900,000 
of  the  common  stock  of  the  American  Tobacco 
Company,  with  enough  of  the  preferred  to 
give  control  of  the  property,  then  to  depose 
Duke  and  Arents,  organize  a  new  concern  to 
be  called  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company, 
so  as  to  take  in  Liggett  &  Myers,  P.  J. 
Sorg,  the  Drummond  Tobacco  Company, 
and  other  producers  of  plug,  and  thus  gain 
peacefully  and  inexpensively  the  ends  that 
the  blundering  Trust  was  trying  to  secure 
with  war  and  money. 

“standard  oil”  slips  in 

Mr.  Keene  brought  in  to  help  him  Oliver 
H.  Payne,  of  the  Standard  Oil  crowd,  who 
was  William  C.  Whitney’s  brother-in-law; 
Herbert  C.  Terrell,  afterward  confidential  at¬ 
torney  for  the  president  of  the  Sugar  Trust; 
and  Mo(»e  &  &hley.  It  was  just  before  the 
Spanish- American  War,  and  the  whole  market 
was  depressed.  Mr.  Keene  and  his  associates 
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went  quietly  at  their  work,  and  so  adroitly 
gather^  in  the  stock  that  the  men  the  in¬ 
side  of  the  OMupany’s  affairs  never  suspected 
what  was  happening.  When  the  books  closed 
and  the  happy  gentlemen  suddenly  awoke  to 
find  themselves  defeated  and  menaced  with 
the  imminent  loss  of  their  ship,  the  price  of 
common  stock  roamed  as  high  as  $800  for 
100  shares  overnight — that  is,  for  the  leasing 
of  stock  for  election  purposes. 

CAPTAIN  DUKE  QUELLS  A  MUTINY 

The  Keene  associates  got  the  bulk  of 
their  stock  at  about  90.  Their  purpose 
was  to  put  it  up  to  200  and  then  issue  the 
water.  It  rose  rapidly  to  well  above  par,  and 
all  looked  favorable  for  plan  and  planners. 
Keene’s  first  determination,  upon  which  he 
was  wholly  fixed,  was  to  remove  Duke  and 
Arents.  He  was  in  daily  conference  at 
Moore  &  Schley’s  ofl&ce  with  members  of 
that  firm,  with  Colonel  Payne,  and  with  Mr. 
Terrell.  When  they  were  ready,  one  day  they 
called  in  Captain  Duke  and  told  him  that  be 
was  de{X)sed. 

Mr.  Duke  is  a  person  of  some  temper,  and, 
in  violation  of  the  accepted  rules  of  the  game, 
he  let  his  feelings  get  the  better  of  him,  which 
was  probably,  well  for  him  on  this  occasion. 
He  made  one  leap  into  the  center  of  the  group 
and  denounced  the  whole  scheme.  They 
had  him  in  their  grip  so  far  as  the  captaincy 
was  concerned;  he  kiiew  that.  But  he  could 
make  a  lot  of  trouble  for  that  ship  and 
probably  scuttle  her,  and  he  vdiemently 
sw'ore  he  would  do  it.  He  said  that  he  would 
not  only  throw  overboard  all  the  American 
Tobacco  stock  that  he  held  (which  would 
be  exceedingly  bad  f(X'  those  trying  to  put 
the  price  up  to  200),  but  he  would  get  a  new 
ship  of  his  own  and  compete  in  the  cigarette 
business. 

Perhaps  his  violence  frightened  somdoody; 
peiiiaps  there  were  m(»e  plottings  involv^ 
than  those  of  Keene.  Anyway,  Moore  & 
Schley  and  Terrell  and  Payne  cast  in  their 
lot  with  Captain  Duke.  At  this  unexpected 
turn  of  affairs,  Keene  surrendered  the  part 
of  his  scheme  that  contemplated  the  ma¬ 
rooning  of  Duke  and  Arents,  and  a  new 
bargain  was  struck  that  dealt  only  with  the 
manipulating  of  the  stock. 

To  this  work  Keene  now  turned  his  atten¬ 
tion,  intending  to  put  the  stock  up  to  aoo, 
and  telling  his  friends  that  this  was  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  a  lifetime,  which  it  certainly 


seemed  to  be.  But  somehow  the  stock 
didn’t  go  up.  Mr.  Keene  chafed  and  fumed 
daily  to  Moore  &  Schley,  and  daily  he  was 
regaled  with  reasons.  When  his  patience  had 
b^n  exhausted,  he  announced  that  he  would 
put  the  stock  up  on  his  own  account  without 
anybody’s  assistance.  Whereupon  $3,100,- 
000  of  the  common  stock  that  was  in  the  treas- 
tiry  of  the  American  Tobacco  Company  was 
issued  to  Moore  &  Schley  at  io8f ,  which  was 
then  the  market  price,  and  inunediately  and 
rapidly  the  stodt  was  advanced  untU  it 
teach^  150I  • 

But  here  another  row  broke  out  among  the 
new  associates.  Keene  declared  that  some 
one  in  the  Moore  &  Schley  end  of  the  com¬ 
pact  was  secretly  selling  his  stock  at  150  in¬ 
stead  of  holding  it  until  it  should  reach  200, 
which  was  the  agreement.  Of  course  so  long 
as  insiders  let  their  stock  go  at  150,  it  was  use¬ 
less  to  talk  of  putting  the  thing  above  that 
figure.  Keene  accus^  Moore  &  Schley  and 
was  in  turn  charged  with  treachery.  La  the 
end  Keene  threw  ov^  the  whole  venture. 
Within  two  days  he  sold  all  his  tobacco  stock 
for  what  he  could  get,  from  147}  down  to  132^, 
clearing  about  $i,25o/xx>,  but  missing  the 
monstrous  harvests  that  he  had  expected  from 
the  stock-watering.  He  was  out,  but  Payne 
and  the  Standard  Oil  crowd  were  in  and  stayed 
in,  and  that  is  where  Standard  Oil  influence  in 
the  Tobacco  Trust  b^an.  Payne  had  snapped 
up  most  of  Keene,’s  stock.  ^ 

AMERICAN  TOBACCO  FLOODED 

But  now  the  new  crowd  that  surrounded 
Captain  Duke  turned  back  joyously  to  the 
original  scheme  of  watering  the  sto<^.  The 
capitalization  of  American  Tobacco  was 
doubled.  Pretty  soon  it  was  still  further 
increased.  The  Continental  Tobacco  Com¬ 
pany  was  organized  and  todt  in  all  the  plug- 
tobacco  manufacturers  except  Liggett  & 
Myers,  who  abstdutely  refused  to  ship  under 
Captain  Duke.  Various  devices  were  adopted 
to  swell  stQl  further  the  enormous  capitaliza¬ 
tion  without  seeming  to  increase  it,  devices 
like  the  subsidiary  company  and  the  holding 
company.  The  American  Snuff  Company 
was  formed  to  establish  a  monopoly  in  the 
snuff  business,  and  the  American  Cigar  Com¬ 
pany  to  monopolize  dgar-making.  Every’ 
time  the  capital  was  increased,  a  heavier 
tribute  was  imposed  upcm  retailer  and  con¬ 
sumer.  After  some  years  it  occurred  to  the 
gentlemen  in  actual  diatge  of  the  Trust 
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that  one  source- profit  had  been  over* 
looked,  and  thereafter  the  tobacco  producer 
began  to  feel  a  steady  contracti(»  of  his 
market  and  a  decline  of  the  prices  that  he 
obtained. 

CHAPTER  XI 

THE  SYNDICATE  COHES  IN 

Meantime,  Mr.  Ryan  and  his  friends  had 
noted  well  the  progress  of  the  Tobacco 
Trust,  and  at  the  beginning  of  1899  they  seem 
to  have  thought  that  the  time  had  come  for 
them  to  participate  in  this  good  thing.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  they  organized  the  Union  Tobacco 
Company  of  New  Jersey.  Old  friends  of  ours 
appear  in  the  list  of  incorporators — ^Thomas 
F.  Ryan,  P.  A.  B.  Widener,  W.  L.  Elkins, 
Thomas  Dolan,  and  R.  A.  C.  Smith,  and  with 
gratification  we  may  observe  that  the  new 
enterprise  had  the  sage  advice  and  directing 
counsel  of  Elihu  Root,  now  Secretary  of  State 
of  this  nation,  then  confidential  adviser  of 
Thomas  F.  Ryan. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  Union  Tobacco 
Company  was  $10,000,000,  of  which,  kindly 
note,  only  $i ,350,000  was  ever  paid  for.  The 
news  of  its  forming  occasioned  many  painful 
moments  on  board  Captain  Duke’s  ship. 
The  navigators  there  easily  foresaw  trouble. 
'Mr.  Ryan  and  his  friends  quickly  found  the 
talent  necessary  to  embark  on  a  large  scale 
in  the  cigarette  and  tobacco  business.  Among 
the  experienced  men  that  they  secured  was 
William  H.  Butler,  who  had  b^n  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Tobacco  Company  and 
the originatorof  the  “Sweet  Caporal”cij5arette. 
It  was  evident,  therefore,  that  the  Union  To¬ 
bacco  Comi^any  was  equipped  for  formidable 
rivalry.  Besides,  the  making  and  selling  of 
tobacco  was  only  a  part  of  the  business  of 
the  American  Tobacco  Company.  Manu¬ 
facturing  was  a  good  cover  to  the  issuing  and 
manipulating  of  securities  from  which  the 
bulk  of  the  great  profits  were  derived,  and 
the  men  in  the  Duke  party  knew  very  well 
that  in  the  issuing  and  manipulating  of  se¬ 
curities  the  Ryan-W’idener-Elkins-Root  syn¬ 
dicate  had  no  equals  in  this  world;  also  that 
to  such  experts  $10,000,000  of  capital  was  as 
good  a  foundation  as  $100,000,000.  A  still 
greater  danger  lay  in  the  proved  and  un¬ 
equaled  power  of  the  Ryan  party  to  influence 
legislation  and  manipulate  government — a 
matter  of  the  first  importance  to  the  Trust’s 
welfare. 


The  first  moves  by  the  Union  Tobacco 
Company  were  very  disconcerting.  .  It  began 
by  operating  on  a  bold  and  big  scale  the  in¬ 
stitution  known  as  the  subsidiary  company, 
and  showed  the  Duke  party  how  much  had 
been  overlooked  concerning  that  device. 

The  exact  method  by  which  the  subsidiary 
company  device  is  worked  I  can  show  best  by 
relating  a  particular  instance.  One  of  the 
firms  that  had  remained  outside  of  the  Trust 
and  continued  to  fight  it  was  W.  T.  Blackwell 
&  Co.,  of  Durham,  N.  C.,  makers  of  smok¬ 
ing-tobacco.  The  Ryan-Widener-Root  syn¬ 
dicate  bought  out  W'.  T.  Blackwell  &  Co. 
for  $2,300,000.  They  then  formed  the  Black- 
well  Tobacco  Company  as  a  subsidiary  con¬ 
cern  of  the  Union  Tobacco  Company  and 
capitalized  it  at  $9,000,000.  They  then  sold 
to  the  public  at  par  $6,800,000  of  this  stock, 
retaining  the  rest  for  their  own  purposes.  The 
net  result  of  this  transaction  was  that  they 
had  secured  a  profit  of  $4,500,000  in  cash 
and  yet  had  $2,200,000  in  stock. 

Why  should  any  man  be  poor? 

the  trust  strikes  colors 

These  bperations  caused  additional  misery 
to  Captain  Duke  and  his  friends.  In  making 
of  something  out  of  nothing  they  had  been 
enormously  successful,  and  yet,  it  must  be 
admitted,  in  a  crude  and  blundering  way. 
Opposed  to  them  were  men  that  had  been  all 
their  lives  engaged  in  making  something  from 
nothing  and  had  shown  in  the  process  both 
finesse  and  industry.  From  the  Duke  ship  the 
outlook  seemed  stormy  indeed.  Meanwhile 
the  Ryan-Root  syndicate  proclaimed  that  it 
purpo^  to  press  resolutely  ahead  and  to  com¬ 
pete  vigorously  in  ever>'  department  of  the 
tobacco  trade.  With  hand  upon  heart,  so 
to  speak,  it  declared  to  the  public  that  its 
one  dear  object  was  to  combat  monopoly. 
Before  the  agonized  gaze  of  the  retail  trader, 
groaning  and  sweating  under  the  screws  of 
the  Trust,  the  coming  of  the  new  company 
was  a  joy  unspeakable.  To  the  persecuted 
consumer,  who  for  some  years  had  been  no¬ 
ticing  a  decline  in  the  quality  of  his  tobacco, 
there  showed  at  last  a  promise  of  relief  and 
fair  treatment.  To  bteak  the  monopoly — 
that  was  the  thing.  Mr.  Ryan,  Mr.  W'idener, 
and  Mr.  Root  (whose  sympathies  against 
monopoly  in  all  its  forms  can  be  readily  un- 
dersU^)  bent  themselves  assiduously  to 
this  congenial  task.  And  this  is  how  they 
did  it  For  six  months  or  less  the  gentlemen 
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on  Captain  Duke’s  quarter-deck  looked  into 
the  muzzle  of  the  pistol  held  by  the  syndicate. 
Then  they  offered  to  surrender.  What  did 
the  syndicate  want?  Wdl,  it  wanted  to  be 
bought.  For  how  much?  For  $10,000,000 
and  the  control  of  the  Trust  ship.  That 
was  all. 

The  terms  were  hard,  but  there  was  no 
other  way  out  of  the  situation.  A  battle 
with  the  syndicate  would  have  sunk  the 
ship  and  ail  on  board.  There  were  too 
many  and  too  big  guns  invcJved.  So  the 
Duke  party  agreed  to  the  terms.  They 
issued  $35,ooo/x»  of  additional  American 
Tobacco  stock,  paid  $10,000,000  for  the  pa¬ 
per-fed  Union  Tobacco  Company,  bought  the 
subsidiary  companies  that  the  Union  gentle¬ 
men  had  organized,  and  while  Captain  Duke 
still  stood  at  the  wheel  and  issued  orders,  the 
new  crowd  studied  the  charts  below  and  laid 
the  course,  and  that  new  crowd  was  composed 
of  Mr.  Ryan  and  his  friends. 

Probably  their  most  remarkable  achieve¬ 
ment  was  their  performance  with  Liggett  & 
Myers.  The  attempted  Keene  mutiny  had 
revealed  the  fact  that  Liggett  &  Myers 
would  join  a  combination,  or  sell  to  one,  op¬ 
posed  to  the  American.  The  Ryan-Root- 
Widener  syndicate,  acting  on  this  bint,  made 
up  a  pool  of  $200,000  and  with  it  secured  an 
option  for  sixty  days  to  purchase  the  Liggett 
&  Myers  bu^ess  at  $11,000,000.  Before 
the  rixty  days  expired  the  American  had  ca¬ 
pitulate  to  the  Union.  Thereupon  the  syn¬ 
dicate  compelled  the  American  to  purchase 
of*  it  the  Liggett  &  Myers  business  at  $18,- 
000,000,  thereby  netting  a  profft  of  $6,800,- 
000  on  an  expeeiture  of  $2oo,ooa 

$IQ,000,000  IN  SIX  MONTHS 

-The  profits  of  the  syttdicate  in  its  Union 
Tobacco  deal  were  stupendous.  It  put  into 
the  venture  $1,350,000.  Besides  securing 
control  of  one  of  the  greatest  profit-makers 
in  the  world,  the  syndicate  clea^: 


On  the  Blackwell  deal . 84,500,000 

On  die  Liggett  A  Myers  deal . 6,800,000 

On  the  sale  of  Union  Tobacco  Co..  8,650,000 
Total . $19,950,000 


This  in  less  than  six  months,  without  making 
anything,  selling  anything,  or  developing  any¬ 
thing;  and  also  without  effort,  risk,  or  ex¬ 
penditure,  except  for  options  and  the  issuing 
of  fictitious  stock. 

Of  the  $35,000,000  of  additional  American 


stock,  $2i,oooyooo  Went  as  another  scrip  divi¬ 
dend  to  the  holders  of  American  Tobacco,  who 
were  thus  again  presented  with  riches  that 
represented  nothing  but  the  enforced  exm- 
tributions  of  the  public. 

No  sooner  was  this  pleasant  affair  con¬ 
cluded  than  the  new  directors  of  the  ship 
began  some  dizzy  evolutions  on  a  broader 
sea. 

THE  syndicate’s  EMENDS  IN  WASHINGTON 

You  may  recall  that  the  subsidiary  com¬ 
pany  orgairized  to  control  the  plug  trade  and 
fight  Liggett  &  Myers  had  been  called  the 
Continental  Tobacco  concern.  It  was  floated 
in  New  Jersey,  December  9,  1898,  with  $75,- 
000,000  ca{Mtal  stock,  half  common  and  half 
preferred,  of  which  there  was  issued  $31,145,- 
000  of  preferred  and  $31,146,500  of  conunon. 
Its  bu^ess  was  unsatisfactory  because  of  the 
cost  of  fighting  the  firms  still  outside  the 
Trust  and  because  it  was  monstrously  over¬ 
capitalized  to  start  with,  so  that  its  net  earn¬ 
ings  for  1899  were  only  $2,032,756,  and  it 
paid  .only  three  per  cent,  on  the  preferred 
and  nothing  on  the  common. 

It  was  with  this  branch  the  business 
that  the  new  control  elected  to  work.  The 
war  with  Spain  had  brought  about  greatly 
increased  revenue  duties  on  tobacco.  After 
the  war  closed,  the  tobacco  interests  desired 
to  have  these  duties  reduced  to  a  peace  basis, 
but  on  the  {Jea  that  the  Government  needed 
the  nooney  Cemgress  had  refused  to  make 
any  reduction. 

The  new  interests  in  the  American  To¬ 
bacco  Company  had  very  good  friends  in 
Washington,  for  one  of  tite  remarkable  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  Ryan  syiKlicate  is  the  dose  rela¬ 
tions  it  has  always  managed  to  maintain  with 
government — dty,  state,  and  natioiud.  Of  its 
many  friends  in  Washington  the  best  seem 
to  have  been  in  and  about  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Senate,  where  all  these  matters 
of  the  revenue  duties  would  be  determined. 
Afterward  it  was  learned  that  Senator  Nelson 
W.  Aldrich,  of  Rhode  Island,  held  $1,000,000 
of  tobacco  stock.  Very  likely,  therefore,  he 
was  not  among  the  dea^  or  implacable  ene¬ 
mies  of  tbeTiust  Senator  Aldrich  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Finance  Committee.  Two  other 
members  of  the  Senate  were  also  holders  of 
tobacco  stock.  Very  likely,  too,  these  gentle¬ 
men  were  not  wholly  inimical  to  the  Trust. 

In  secret  sessions  the  Finance  Committee  ol 
the  Senate  determined  to  reduce  the  tobacco 
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tax  to  the  peace  basis.  It  also  determined  to 
make  in  the  revenue  laws  certain  changes  that 
would  be  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the  Trust 
and  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Trust’s  com¬ 
petitors.  These  were  changes'  (difficult  to 
make  clear  in  this  limited  space)  in  the  re¬ 
strictions  governing  the  sizes  of  packages, 
changes  that  had  the  effect  of  enabling  the 
Trust  to  undersell  makers  of  brands  then  on 
the  market  by  offering  larger  packages  for 
the  same  price. 

Knowledge  of  these  impending  changes  was 
kept  a  profound  secret — except  from  the  men 
that  controlled  the  Trust. 

Immediately  these  men  went  into  the  market 
^and  bought  all  the  Continental  stock  they 
*  could  find.  When  they  began  to  buy  it  was 
quoted  at  12  and  was  inert.  Unluckily,  the 
time  was  short  and  they  had  no  chance  to 
work  the  device  by  which  a  man  buys  while 
he  pretends  to  sell  and  thus  keeps  the  price 
from  rising.  The  gentlemen  were  compelled, 
for  once,  to  buy  outright,  and  after  a  time  the 
stock  began  to  feel  the  effects.  The  price  rose 
to  17,  18,  20,  22-, — but  not  before,  at  bottom 
prices,  the  gentlemen  had  secured  vast  loads 
of  it. 

A  GREAT  SOMETHING  FOR  NOTHING 

They  then  prepared  a  new  issue  of  Con¬ 
tinental  Tobacco  Company  bonds  bearing 
five  per  cent,  interest.  These  bonds,  they  ar¬ 
ranged,  should  be  exchangeable  for  Continen¬ 
tal  stock. 

When  all  this  was  ready,  out  came  the  news 
from  Washington  that  the  revenue  duties 
were  to  be  reduced,  and  up  bounded  the 
prices  of  all  tobacco  stocks. 

But  the  gentlemen  that  managed  the  Trust 
had  secur^  theirs  beforehand,  and  they  now 
proceeded  to  exchange  the  stock  they  had  se¬ 
cured  at  12  and  thereabouts  for  bonds  at  70, 
an  operation  in  which  they  cleared  about 
$15,000,000. 

Meantime,  the  capital  stock  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Tobacco  Company,  which  had  been  $25,- 
000,000  in  1890,  was  nominally  $68,500,000  in 
1900  and  with  the  subsidiary  and  other  com¬ 
panies  amounted  to  $200,000,000  and  more. 

With  every  desire  to  be  temperate  and 
fair,  I  am  obliged  to  say  that,  so  far  as  I  can 
discover,  the  creating  of  this  colossal  some¬ 
thing  from  nothing  had  involved  no  risk,  no 
effort,  little  or  no  investment,  no  development 
of  any  industry,  no  economic  equivalent,  and 
no  higher  type  of  mentality  than  controls  the 


simplest  operation  of  the  smallest  country 
store.  .  '  - 

Nor  have  we,  by  any  means,  seen  the  last 
of  this  easy  fortune-making.  In  June,  1901, 
the  gentlemen  in  control,  under  the  pre¬ 
tense  of  extending  to  foreign  and  less  favored 
lands  the  blessings  of  the  trust  principle, 
formed  a  new  concern,  the  Consolidated  To¬ 
bacco  Company,  and  of  course  out  came  a 
new  flood  of  water.  The  capital  stock  of  the 
Consolidated  Tobacco  Company  was  $40,- 
000,000,  and  it  issued  $157,378,200  of  four 
per  cent,  bonds,  making  its  total  capital¬ 
ization  nearly  $200,000,000.  With  these 
fresh  tokens  of  something  from  nothing  it  took 
over  the  American  and  the  Continental,  giving 
$100  in  four  per  cent,  bonds  for  every  $50  of 
American  and  $100  in  four  per  cent,  bonds  for 
every  $ico  of  Continental.  The  public  toler¬ 
ance  being  not  yet  exhausted,  the  same  old 
game  was  worked  again  on  these  issues,  and 
again  the  insiders,  having  knowledge  of  what 
was  toward,  picked  up  Continental  stock 
in  advance  and  added  further  millions  to 
their  vast  hoards. 

How  the  Trust  now  sailed  for  British 
waters,  how  Captain  Duke  made  a  sad 
mess  of  his  voyage,  how  the  ship  was  rescued 
from  an  attacking  party  of  Englishmen  that 
threatened  to  sink  her,  and  how  she  now  sails 
unmolested  and  taking  toll  on  those  busy  seas 
are  things  not  unfamiliar  and  not  part  of  my 
story.  What  I  desire  to  point  out  is  that  the 
Consolidated  Tobacco  Company  is  by  no 
means  the  last  illustration  of  high  finance  that 
these  records  afford.  If  I  may  be  believed 
by  the  uninitiated,  the  device  that  had  been 
worked  so  often  to  the  injury  of  the  public 
and  the  ruin  of  The  retailer  w’as  employed 
again.  On  September  9, 1904,  there  appeared 
a  new  American  Tobacco  Company,  which, 
with  another  flood  of  water,  took  over  the 
Consolidated,  the  Continental,  the  old  Amer¬ 
ican,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  outfit,  and  again 
multiplied  the  capitalization  on  which  the 
counUy  must  furnish  the  profits. 

WHO  PAYS  THE  INTEREST?  ' 

For  instance,  the  new  company  retired  the 
$157,378,000  of  the  Consolidated  Company’s 
four  per  cent,  bonds  by  giving  one-half  six  per 
cent,  preferred  stock  in  the  new  company  and 
one-half  four  per  cent,  bonds.  Six  per  cent, 
bonds  were  given  for  old  American  Tobacco 
preferred  stock  at  the  rate  of  133J  a  share,  and 
for  Continental  preferred  at  ii6|.  Besides  all 
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these  securities  the  new  com{)any  had  $100,- 
000,000  of  common  stock  of  its  own,  and  in 
the  year  of  grace  1906,  on  this  stock  thus 
made  of  nothing,  it  paid  23^  per  cent,  in  divi¬ 
dends. 

At  the  present  time,  the  total  capitalization 
of  the  whole  enterprise,  including  the  dummy, 
subsidiary,  fraudulent,  decoy,  alias,  stool- 
pigeon,  and  other  companies  is  about  $500,- 
000,000,  all  created  from  $35,000,000  of 
speculative  and  paper  assets  put  together  by 
Captain  Duke  and  his  friends  in  1890. 

Asan  indication  of  how  the  thing  has  grown, 
I  quote  figures  from  the  American  Tobacco 
Company  alone,  blowing  nine  years  expan¬ 
sion: 

Balanee-Shtet  Liabilities 

Dee.  31, 1897.  Dec.  31, 1906. 

Preferred  stock..." .  $11,935,000  $78,689,100 

Common  st(x;k .  .  17,900,000  40,243,400 

Scrip .  3,762,340  . 

Six  per  cent,  bonds. .  55,308,350 

Four  per  cent,  bottds .  61,053,100 

Pro6t  and  loss  sur|>lus. .  7,447,849  30,353,888 

All  balance-sheet  lia¬ 
bilities .  42,289,336  378,638,564 


Balamce -.Sheet  Assets 


Real  estate,  etc . 

Patents  and  good-will. . . 
Leaf  tobacco  and  mann- 

facturing  goods . 

Stock  of  foreign  com- 

l>anies . 

Stock  of  other  comfia- 

nies . . . 

Cash . 

Bills  receivable . 


I4,oo9,r43  . 

34,867,363  $t33,33i,6oo 

8.59L777  31,187,814 

r, 364, 65s  3r,495,o85 

.  70,451.549 

».53*.75‘  5.163,1^ 

*,017.645  26,998,55 1 


So  stands  this  colossal  and  astounding 
structure  erected  upon  the*  good-natured  tol¬ 
erance  of  the  American  peo(4e.  The  like 
successful  exploitation  has  never  been  known 
in  any  land  at  any  time.  One  of  the  men  that 
have  drawn  gol^n  fortunes  from  it,  a  man 
that  in  18^  was  penniless  and  harassed  with 
debts,  now  counts  more  than  $40,000,000, 
made  without  labor,  without  effort,  with¬ 
out  investment,  without  risk,  without  the 
vestige  of  any  return  to  society. 

On  the  increasing  mass  of  stocks  and  bonds, 
the  issuing  of  which  has  occasioned  this 
num’s  f(Htune,  there  have  been  paid,  and  are 
now  being  paid,  colossal  sums  in  dividends 
and  interest  charges. 

Wliere  do  these  dividends  and  interest 
charges  come  from  and  who  pays  them? 

/  And  now  we  reach  the  heart  of  the  whole 
matter. 


CHAPTER  XII 

THE  TRUE  DIMENSIONS  OF  A  GREAT  MONEY¬ 
MAKING  MACHINE 

I  OFFER  here  for  consideration  two  isolated 
facts;  .  •  . 

I.  At  one  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  De¬ 
cember  1, 1906,  three  hundred  armed  men  rode 
into  Princeton,  Ky.,  seized  the  night-watch, 
locked  up  the  town’s  fire  apparatus, -and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  bum  two  tobacco  wardiouses 
owned  by  the  Tobacco  Trust.  While  the 
fires  were  under  way  the  armed  men  were 
drawn  up  in  lines  of  defense  about  them  and 
prevented  any  attempt  to  extinguish  the 
flames.  As  soon  as  the  warehouses  were' 
destroyed,  the  men  released  the  watch  and 
the  fire  apparatus  and  rode  away.  Three 
hundred  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco  had 
been  burned. 

The  men  engaged  in  this  outbreak  of  vio¬ 
lence  were  not  bandits  nor  ruffians;  they  were 
(leaceful  farmers.  They  did  not  desire  wan¬ 
tonly  to  destroy  prop^y;  they  had  been 
goaded  by  extortions  and  fraud,  against 
which  they  had  no  protection,  to  revenge . 
themselves  in  the  only  way  in  their  power 
upon  the  men  that  had  oppressed  them. 

3.  In  April,  1907,  Hermann  Beck,  a  well- 
known  retail  tobacconist  eff  Portland,  Ore., 
having  lost  his  once  flourishing  business, 
committed  suicide.  He  had  lost  his  busi¬ 
ness  because  he  had  been  driven  out  of  it 
by  the  Tobacco  Trust. 

The  first  of  these  incidents  illustrates  what 
the  Trust  has  done  for  the  producer;  the  sec¬ 
ond,  what  it  has  done  for  the  retailer.  The 
two  being  multiplied  and  extended  indicate 
where  the  money  has  come  from  that  paid 
the  dividends  and  interest  (mi  the  watered 
American  Tobacco  securities. 

The  United  Cigar  Stores  Company,  a 
branch  of  the  Trust,  has  more  than  500  retail 
cigar  stores  in  the  country  (183  of  them  in 
New  York  City),  and  speaking  roughly,  each 
of  these  represents  a  fernner  retailer  that  has 
been  deprived  of  his  business.  The  method 
by  which  he  has  been  deprived  of  it  is  one  of 
t^  few  operations  of  the  Trust  that  have 
been  visible  to  the  eyes  of  the  layman.  It 
is  a  process  that  most  observant  persons 
must  have  seen  or  known  of — the  little  in¬ 
dependent  dealer  overpowered  and  crushed 
by  the  big  Trust  store  next  door — but  few 
are  aware,  I  suppose,  of  the  tragedies  that  are 
sometimes  involved  in  the  crushing.  Some 
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of  the  crushed  dealers  have  been  old  men, 
whose  one  source  of  livelihood  lay  in  their 
little  shops.  Some  have  been  Civil  War  vet¬ 
erans,  some  have  been  for  many  years  in  the 
one  place  and  the  one  trade,  some  have  been 
cripples  and  invalids.  All  have  gone  the 
one  way  when  the  Trust  started  to  capture 
their  business.  Sometimes  the  Trust  has  re¬ 
sorted  to  extreme  measures  to  pull  them 
down.  It  has  induced  their  landlords  to 
raise  their  rent  to  unendurable  figures;  it  has 
bought  the  property  they  rented;  very  often 
it  has  pushed  them  to  ruin  by  giving  tobacco 
away  or  selling  at  prices  that  made  compe¬ 
tition  impossible.  A  certain  Broadway  deal¬ 
er  that  has  for  years  bravely  resisted  the 
Trust  has  been  fought  from  two  cigar  stores 
adjoining  him.  For  one  of  these  the  rental 
is  $20,000  a  year,  which  is  more  than  the 
year's  total  sales  in  that  store.  On  the  morn¬ 
ing  that  this  particular  place  opened,  the 
man  it  was  designed  to  crush  walked  into 
it  and  saw  behind  the  counter  four  salesmen 
that  had  formerly  been  independent  cigar- 
dealers  and  had  been  driven  out  of  business 
by  the  Trust.  It  was  now  using  them  to 
drive  out  others.  Such  as  are  young  and 
active  among  the  ruined  tradesmen  can  usu¬ 
ally  find  (for  a  time)  employment  with  the 
Trust,  employment  at  small  salaries  and  un¬ 
der  humiliating  conditions.  The  older  men 
shift  for  themselves  or  go  to  the  poorhouse. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  suicides  like  that 
of  Hermann  Beck  have  resulted  from  these 
operations.  The  remaining  retailers  say 
there  have  been  very  many.  Certainly 
Beck's  is  not  the  only  case.  The  whole  his¬ 
tory  of  the  development  has  been  a  story  of 
cruel  hardship.  I  will  give  one  example,  from 
many. 

A  VICTIM  OF  MONOPOLY 

Joseph  Liebman  kept  for  many  years  a 
cigar  store  at  No.  264  West  125th  Street,  New 
York  City.  Agents  of  the  Trust  came  to  him 
about  four  years  ago  and  told  him  that  he  had 
better  retire  from  that  neighborhood,  as  the 
Trust  was  about  to  op>en  a  store  there.  Lieb¬ 
man  declined  to  move.  The  agent  said  that 
he  would  be  crushed  as  other  small  dealers 
had  been  crushed  before  him.  He  replied 
that  he  had  a  good  trade  and  plenty  of  strong 
friends  and  was  not  afraid  of  comp>etition. 
The  Trust  opened  a  store  next  door.  Lieb¬ 
man  did  not  budge.  The  Trust  store  began 
to  give  away  cigars  and  tobacco.  Liebman 
held  on.  Then  the  Trust  leased  the  ground 


on  which  Liebman 's  store  stood  and  bought 
the  building.  As  soon  as  his  term  expir^, 
die  Trust  put  him  into  the  street  wi^  his 
stock  and  fixtures,  which  he  was  obliged  to 
put  into  storage  until  he  could  find  quarters 
at  No.  201  West  125th  Street.  Now  he  has 
to  operate  a  barber’s  shop  to  make  a  living. 

This  is  a  typical  case;  wherever  the  Trust 
has  appieared  it  has  achieved  similar  triumphs; 
its  pa^way  to  success  and  profits  has  been 
over  ruined  tradesmen.  On  a  certain  stretch 
of  Broadway  where  ten  years  ago  were  thirty- 
six  indepiendent  cigar  stores  are  now  but  six; 
and  the  former  proprietors  of  the  other  thirty 
are  either  salesmen  for  the  trust,  servitors, 
depiendent  for  their  bread  up>on  whim,  fancy, 
and  caprice,  subject  to  espionage  and  sus¬ 
picion,  or  they  have  sought  other  work,  or 
they  have  died.  And  so  the  Trust  has 
wrought  everywhere. 

THE  TRUST — SOLE  BUYER  OF  TOBACCO 

As  for  the  producer,  that  is  a  still  more 
melancholy  story.  From  time  immemorial 
tobacco  leaf  had  been  sold  in  the  tobacco¬ 
raising  regions  at  the  free  competition  of 
buyers.  There  was  never  any  quoted  price 
for  tobacco  as  there  is  for  wheat  or  cotton,  but 
the  fanners  brought  their  tobacco  to  market 
and  the  buyers  were  wont  to  bid  for  it.  The 
Trust  has  changed  all  this,  for  now  in  a  great 
part  of  the  tobacco  region  there  is  but  one 
buyer.  The  Trust  makes  the  price  what  it 
pleases,  and  the  farmer  must  accept  this 
price  or  take  his  tobacco  home  again. 

Ujider  the  opieration  of  this  system,  such 
tobacco  as  for  years  had  brought  in  a  free 
and  opien  market  six  to  eight  cents  a  pxiund 
sells  for  three  cents  a  pxiund  or  less.  The 
land  that  had  formerly  produced  $75  to  $200 
an  acre  now  yields  less  than  half  of  its  former 
returns,  and  a  distinguished  Kentuckian  has 
calculated  that  in  his  state,  because  of  the 
operation  of  the  Trust,  the  returns  to  the 
tobacco  farmer  are  less  than  twenty  cents  a 
day  for  his  labor. 

In  four  of  the  countries  of  Europje — France, 
Italy,  Austria,  and  Spain — tobacco  is  a  gov¬ 
ernment  business,  and  these  four  governments 
buy  in  the  United  States  every  year  about  one 
million  px)unds  of  tobacco.  The  Trust  ar¬ 
ranged  with  the  buyers  for  these  governments 
that  they  should  have  a  certain  fixed  territory 
in  the  South  in  which  they  might  buy  without 
opposition,  provided  they  should  bay  nothing 
outside  of  that  territory. 
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When  this  arrangement  was  made  it  de¬ 
stroyed  the  last  chance  of  competition,  and 
gave  over  the  produco*  bound  to  his  despoiler. 

Against  these  conditions  the  farmers  of  the 
South  have  protested  to  Congress,  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  and  to 
the  courts,  for  every  step  in  the  Trust's  pro¬ 
ceedings  has  been  wholly  ill^;al  and  specific¬ 
ally  prohibited.  Yet  the  law  has  never  been 
enforced  upon  this  Trust,  nor  has  the  gov¬ 
ernment  \mtil  lately  given  it  any  greater 
heed  than  is  involved  in  some  feeble,  per- 
functor}',  and  quickly  abandoned  inquiries. 

THE  BUSINESS  OF  BRAND-KILUNG 

Meantime,  tha%  is  the  consumer,  of  whom 
nobody  seems  to  think  much.  What  does 
it  mean  for  him  that  competition  has  been 
eliminated,  that  the  profits  of  the  American 
Tobacco  Company  have  been  swollen  to  these 
colossal  figures,  that  the  owners  of  the  Trust 
are  becoming  the  richest  men  in  the  worid? 

This  is  what  it  means  for  him: 

The  Trust  has  secured  the  ownership  of  al¬ 
most  every  well-known  brand  of  Havana,  Key 
West,  and  domestic  cigars,  brands  that  have 
been  familiar  for  years  upon  years  to  all 
smokers  and  that  for  years  upon  years  have 
maintained  an  evoi  degree  of  excellence. 
Many  good  judges  of  tobacco  claim  that 
under  the  names  of  these  brands  the  Trust 
puts  forth  steadily  a  worse  quality  of  goods, 
until  at  last  the  brand  dies.  Their  theory  is 
that  before  its  death  the  Trust  has  sold  great 
quantities  of  the  brand,  these  goods  have 
been  produced  at  perhaps  one-third  of  the 
origin^  cost,  and  the  pn^ts  have  been  enor- 
’mous. 

So  far  has  this  work  been  carried  that 
some  of  the  brands  of  cigarettes  and  smoking- 
tobaccos  formerly  best  known  have  disappear¬ 
ed  entirely  from  the  market.  Why  should  the 
Trust  not  do  as  it  pleases  in  these  matters? 
Every  day  the  consumer  finds  greater  diffi¬ 
culty  in  dkcovering  a  cigar  store  outside  of  the 
Trust;  every  day  a  greater  proportion  of 
the  retail  business  b  seized  by  the  Trust. 
Many  stores  that  pretend  to  be  independent 
and  do  not  fly  the  Trust  flag,  are  really  owned 
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by  the  Trust;  you  can  hardly  tell  when  you  an 
buying  of  the  Trust  and  when  you  are  not 
Great,  glittering,  brilliantly  lighted  storK, 
cleverly  worded-  advertisements,  specious 
promises  of  low  prices,  attract  and  delude  the 
consumer;  it  do^  not  seem  possible  that  bad 
goods  can  come  from  such  imposing  places. 
With  much  cunning  the  Trust  has  brought 
into  the  business  the  influence  of  women. 
Imitating  the  trading-stamp  device,  it  holds 
forth  bribes  in  the  shape  of  coupons  that 
are  exchangeable  for  articles  of  household 
use,  arnl  thus  it  induces  women  to  urge  their 
husbands  to  buy  at  Trust  stores.  As  the 
Trust,  by  the  use  erf  inferior  tobacco,  by  mak¬ 
ing  large  purchases,  and  by  robbing  the  pro¬ 
ducer,  has  an  abncHmal  margin  of  profit,  it 
can  of  course  well  afford  these  bril^. 

FORTUNES  FOR  THE  FEW 

So  that  herein  at  last  is  displayed  in  the 
clearest  c<rf<»s  the  exact  meaning  and  results 
of  the  Formula  for  Wealth-making  when  that 
formula  has  done  its  perfect  work.  The  bonds 
are  issued,  the  stock  is  floated,  the  syndicate 
is  enriched,  the  palace  arises.  And  every 
cent  thus  represented  we  furnish:  we  that 
consume  the  tobacco,  ship  the  freight,  grow 
the  crops,  eat  the  beef,  hang  to  the  straps  of 
the  Subway;  we  upem  whose  backs  is  piled 
the  whole  vast  mass  of  watered  stocks, 
fictitious  Ixmds,  fraudulent  scrip,  gambling 
securities.  And  the  only  preffit  obtained  by 
society  in  all  these  operations  is  the  sptct&cie 
of  five  or  six  men  accumulating  vast  fortunes, 
fortimes  beyond  computation,  fortunes  for  a 
few  comprising  the  sum  of  available  wealth 
that  should  be  for  all. 

Such  are- the  facts.  Sorry  and  stained  and 
wretched,  in  the  light  of  them,  looks  this  par¬ 
ticular  palace  among  the  golden  houses  of  the 
fortunate.  Built  out  (rf  the  enforced  contri¬ 
butions  of  the  public,  the  steady  violation  of 
the  law,  the  sweat  of  the  defrauded  farmer, 
the  blo^  (rf  the  small  dealer,  what  interest 
has  mankind  in  the  mounting  millions  that  h 
represents?  Or  wherein  have  we  gained  from 
its. existence,  we  whose  unexampM  patience 
renders  all  these  things  p>06sible? 

will  be  continued  in  the  January  auinber. 


DOYLE’S  DEBUT 

By  PORTER  EMERSON  BROWNE 
niustrktlotM  by  Harry  Grant  Dart 

Leading  the  glrl  to  a  corner  of  the  yuh  busy,  I’ll  try  to  frame  up  a  few  more 
crowded  little  parlor  where  a  three-  things.” 
legged  sofa  leaned  weakly  against  the  wall,  “I  don’t  mean  that,”  replied  the  girl.  “I 
Doyle  seated  himself  tentatively  upon  it  and  mean  that  I’m  made  for  greater  things.  I’m 
motioned  with  spread  palm  at  the  vacancy  going  to  have  reputation  and  fame  and  money 
beside  him.  andallthat.  .  .  .  And  you  don’t  get  those  when 

“Si’  down,  Maggie,”  he  invited;  and  the  you’re  married.  .  .  .  I’m  going  on  the  stage.” 
tall,  slender- waisted,  high-pompadoured  girl  “What!”  exclaimed  Doyle, 
before  him  did  so.  She  nodded.  “Yes,”  she  said.  “Of 

“  Aw,  say,  Maggie,”  continued  Doyle,  as  he  course,  I  s’pose  I’ll  have  to  start  in  vaudeville, 
endeavored,  unsuccessfully,  to  hold  her  hand  But  it  won’t  be  long  befcMre  some  of  those  big 

beneath  a  fold  of  skirt,  “why  don’  yuh  marry  managers  ’ll  see  me  and  have  me  for  a  prima 

me  an’  cut  out  sellin’  stockin’s  to  a  bunch  o’  donna  in  a  musical  comedy,  or  maybe  even  a 

fussy  dames  that  don’  know  what  they  wants,  grand  opera  soloist.  .  .  .  I’ve  got  a  future 

an’  wouldn’  buy  it  if  they  did?  I’m  gittin’  before  me.” 

eighteen  seventy-five  now;  an’  two  can  live  “Well,”  replied  Doyle,  “so  has  eveiyone 
on  that  .  .  .  Wha’  d’  yuh  wan’  tuh  be  else — ^a  future  of  some  kind  or  other.”  He 

worryin’  yuhself  with  a  job  fer?”  turned  to  face  her.  “But  le’  me  tell  yuh  one 

The  girl  shrugged  her  shapely  shoulders  thing,  Maggie,”  he  said  slowly.  “You  may 

and  carefully  arranged  a  loose  strand  of  gold-  go  on  the  stage  an’  git  all  them  things  you’re 
en  hair.  out  after,  an’  be  one  o’  them  calcimined, 

“  Don’t  you  lose  any  sleep  over  me.  Mar-  store-winder  peaches  with  a  figger  like  a 
tin,”  she  advised.  “I  can  take  care  of  my-  advertisement  and  hair  like  a  load  o’  hay. 
self  all  right.”  But  you  won’t  be  as  happy  as  yuh  would  if 

“I  know  that,”  he  returned.  “An’  you  yuh  married  me.  .  .  .  Nor,”  he  added  rue- 
can  take  care  o’  that  lazy  ol’  gent  o’  yours,  too.  fully,  “  will  I.” 

But  that  ain’t  the  point.  I  need  you  an’  you  She  started  to  make  reply.  But  just  then 
oughter  need  me.”  her  mother,  who  was  the  storm-center  of  a 

“  Well,  I  don’t,”  she  replied  independently,  conversational  cyclone  at  the  far  end  of  the 
“I’ve  got  other  things  than  marriage  in  view.”  room,  tore  herself  from  the  turbulent  talk  of 
Doyle  looked  up  in  some  surprise.  a  dozen  other  women. 

“Marriage  is  all  right  for  some  women,”  “Maggie!  Maggie!”  she  called  shrilly, 
said  the  girl.  “  But  it  isn’t  for  me.  It’s  a —  “  Come  on  over  here  to  the  pianner  an’  show 

a  too  constricted  sphere.”  the  ladies  an’  gents  what  you  can  do.”  And 

Doyle  scratched  his  head.  then  to  the  assembled  ladies  and  their  respec- 

“Come  again  wit’  that  last,  will  yuh?”  he  tive  “gents”  she  said: 
requested.  “It’s  a  too  what?”  “You  never  in  your  life  heard  anyone  who 

“It’s  a  too — a  too  constricted — eh —  can  tear  off  them  sentimental  songs  like  Mag- 
^here,”  returned  the  girl,  a  bit  doubtfully,  gie  can.  It  jes’  makes  the  tears  come  to  my 
“There  isn’t  enough  to  it.”  eyes  every  time  she  starts  tuh  sing  ‘Take  a 

“Oh,  they  ain’t,  ain’t  they?”  cried  Doyle.  Message  to  Mo  her  for  Me’ — an’  when  she 
“Well,  you  wait  until  you  git  breakfast  an’  goes  after  ‘Them  Crool  Woids  Has  Cut  Me 
dinner  an’  supper  an’  wash  the  dishes  an’  do  Deep’ — ”  she  stopped,  powerless  to  express 
the  mendin’  an’  sweep  an’  dust  an’  go  mar-  the  utter  melancb^y  that  at  such  times 
ketin’.  An’  if  that  ain’t  enough  to  keep  obsessed  her  being. 
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With  the  easy  though  somewhat  artificial 
walk  of  her  sort,  the  girl  nonchalantly  ap¬ 
proached  the  piano,  and,  tossing  over  a  pile 
of  sheet  music,  carefully  selected  a  song. 
Spreading  it  open  upon  the  rack  of  the  piano, 
she  seated  herself  before  the  instrument  and 
played  the  introduction  through  twice.  Then 
she  sang. 

Doyle  listened  raptly  and  with  mingled 
emotions — admiration,  disappointment,  and 
hopelessness;  and  when,  at  length,  she  had 
finished  the  three  verses  and  the  six  choruses 
of  the  song,  he  rid  his  burdened  breast  of  a 
sigh  that  was  long  and  loud  and  heartfelt. 

“Gee!”  he  exclaimed  with  awe.  “Ain’t 
that  great!  Ain’t  that  immense!”  He 
sighed  again,  a  sigh  that  was  even  longer, 
louder,  and  more  heartfelt  than  its  predeces¬ 
sor. 

“When  them  big  managers  hears  her,”  he 
thought  dolefully,  “it’ll  be  all  up  wit’  me. 

I  won’t  have  no  more  chanct  o’  manyin’  her 
’n  a  rich  man  would  o’  duckin’  through  a 
camel’s  eye.  .  .  .  Gran’  opera  an’  nuttin’ 
else  f’r  her — an’  a  lemon  f’r  me,”  and  he 
sighed  yet  again. 

Most  of  the  others  in  the  little  audience 
were  as  appreciative  as  Doyle;  and  they  gave 
themselves  over  heartily  to  expressing  their 
admiration. 

“Ain’t  that  singin’  jes’  grand?”  inquired 
Mrs.  Malachi  O’Grady,  folding  fat  hands  on 
a  comfortable  embonpoint.  “Why,  I  di’n’ 
know  Maggie  had  it  in  her!” 

She  stopped  to  scowl  unutterable  things  at 
her  much  whiskered  spouse,  who  was  mut¬ 
tering  something  about  being  glad  “it  was  out 
of  her  at  last,”  and  continued,  “W’hy,  she’s 
got  them  gran’  operer  singers  skun  a  mile.  I 
s’pose  in  a  year  or  so  we’ll  be  goin’  down  tuh 
the  operer  house  tuh  hear  Maggie  sing  an’  then 
come  home  an’  tell  each  other  how  we  use’  tuh 
know  her  in  them  days  when  she  di’n’  amount 
to  nothin’  an’  her  father  use’  tuh  make  her 
rush  the  can,”  and  she  beamed  about,  happy 
in  her  prophetic  fancies. 

“She  cer’nly  is  so’thin’  won’erful,”  com¬ 
mented  Mrs.  Delia  Slattery  enthusiastically. 
“Ain’t  she,  Mike?”  and  she  turned  for  cor¬ 
roboration  to  her  worse  half,  who  was  sitting 
on  the  middle  of  his  spine  with  an  unlit  cigar 
between  his  lips. 

“I  has  hoid  woise,”  admitted  her  husband 
grudgingly. 

Mrs.  Slattery  scowled  at  him  for  an  instant. 

“Men  ain’t  got  no  appreciation  for  reel 
music,  anyhow,”  she  commented  caustically. 


“They  don’  know  nothin’  about  it  an’  never 
will.”  She  beamed  upon  the  girl.  “I’ve 
hoid  many  a  fine  singer,”  she  said  sweetly, 
“an’  I  tell  you,  Maggie,  dear,  you’ve  got  ’em 
all  beat  a  block.  They  ain*  no  knowin’  tuh 
what  heights  you’ll  climb  wit’  that  voice  o’ 
youm.” 

“An’  tuh  think  of  her  wastin’  all  these 
years  behind  a  counter!”  cried  Mrs.  Timothy 
Riordan  indignantly.  “  It’s  a  shame !  That’s 
what  it  is,  all  right,  all  right!  A  boinin’ 
shame!” 

“Yes,  ain’t  it?”  returned  the  girl’s  mother 
cheerfully.  “Many’s  the  time  I  told  Mr. 
Cassidy  as  we  had  a  unknowed  genius  in  our 
fam’ly.  ‘Patrick,’  says  I,  ‘Patrick,’  I  says, 
‘our  darter  ain’t  none  o’  this  common  clay,’  I 
says.  ‘  She’s  destinated  fer  great  things,’  says 
I.”  She  turned  to  her  husband.  “Di’n’  I, 
Patrick?”  she  demanded. 

Her  husband  ojiened  one  eye.  “Ain’t  we 
got  nothin’  tuh  drink  in  de  house?”  he  asked. 

His  wife  gave  him  a  glance  of  withering 
scorn.  But  he  was  witherproof. 

“If  we  ain’t,”  he  continued,  “put  a  dime  in 
th’  big  pail  an’  send  Robert  Immitt  over  to 
Shaughnessy’s.  Maggie’ll  lend  youse  de 
money.”  And  he  closed  his  eye  again. 

Mrs.  Cassidy  surveyed  him  in  deep  and 
utter  disgust. 

“That’s  him,”  she  cried  tragically,  “alius 
thinkin’  about  his  stummick!  an’  forgettin’ 
that  he  has  a  progeny  Pr  a  darter!  I — ”  with 
infinite  self-restraint  she  held  herself  from  tell¬ 
ing  her  husband  for  the  hundredth  time  that 
day  what  she  thought  of  him,  and,  remember¬ 
ing  her  duties  as  hostess,  turned  conversation¬ 
ally  to  her  guests. 

“We  got  a  gran’  costume  f’r  Maggie,”  she 
said.  “It’s  a  jet  gownd,  cut  decoUetay.  We 
got  it  at  one  o’  them  stores  where  all  them  so¬ 
ciety  women  sends  their  clothes  which  they 
don’t  never  wear  more  ’n  oncet  an’  then 
throws  away.  An’  they’re  jes’  as  good  as 
new.  We’ve  made  the  skoit  short — Maggie’s 
goin’  tuh  dance,  too,  yuh  know — an’  it 
cer’nly’s  a  dream.” 

“When  is  she  goin’  tuh  make  her  deebue?” 
inquired  Mrs.  Riordan. 

“She’s  goin’  on  at  the  next  amachure  night 
at  the  PavUion,”  replied  the  proud  mother. 
“The  manager’s  give  her  a  gran’  place  on  the 
biU.” 

“Wliat’s  a  amachure  ni^t?”  queried  old 
Mrs.  Conolly. 

Mrs.  Cassidy  gazed  at  her  in  patient  pity. 

“Amachure  night,”  she  explained  painstak- 


GRAN-  OPERA  AN'  NUTTIN'  EUE  F'R  HER— AN’  A  LEMON  F'R  ME.' 


ingly,  “is  when  the  boilesque  theayters  short-  “Yes,”  he  answered,  “I’ll  be  there.”  He 

ens  up  their  reg’lar  perfoimances  an’  gives  clasped  her  hand  a  little  closer.  “Good-by, 

amachures  a  chanct  to  go  on  the  stage  an’  Maggie,”  he  said. 

act  before  the  aujience.”  “  Oh,  it  isn’t  good-by,”  she  returned, 

“An’  I  shall  cer’nly  be  there  next  Wen’s-  smiling  a  little.  “It’s  only  au  revoir." 
day  evenin’  tuh  see  Maggie,”  announced  Mrs.  “I  muff  that  last  one,”  he  returned,  “but  I 
Slattery.  “Wcm’t  we,  Mike?”  And  then,  do  know  that  when  you  go  on  the  stage,  the 
without  awaiting  the  response  of  her  husband,  best  I’ll  get  ’ll  be  a  chance  tuh  look  at  your 
she  turned  to  her  hostess.  picture  on  a  fence.” 

“Good  night.  Mis’  Cassidy,”  she  said.  He  turned.  “Ain’ there  no  show  f’r  me?” 
“I’ve  had  a  perf’ly  gran’  evenin’.  Good  he  asked,  hesitating  at  the  door.  “No  show 

night,  Mr.  Cassidy.  Good  night,  Maggie,  at  all?” 

The  best  of  luck  to  yuh,  my  dear.  Come,  Again  she  shook  her  head. 

Mike,”  and,  leading  an  overwilling  husband,  “I’m  afraid  not,”  she  replied.  “But  then, 

she  made  her  exit,  the  rest  following  suit.  you  never  can  tell.” 

Doyle,  who  had  dwelt  in  his  comer,  the  Which  is  veiy- true;  for  you  nev'er  can. 
victim  of  a  deep,  dark,  deadly  depression, 
waited  for  a  word  alone  with  the  girl. 

“Ain’  there  no  show  f’r  me,  Maggie?”  he  II 

asked  pleadingly. 

“I’m  afraid  not,  Marty,”  she  replied  Doyle  made  up  his  mind  that  if  he  must  at- 

slowly.  “  You  see  how  it  is.  You  see  what  tend  his  own  funeral  he  would  at  least  be  a 

they  think  of  me  and  my  singing.”  corpse  de  rigueur  in  every  respect.  So,  on  the 

He  sighetL  “It’s  grand,”  he  commented,  following  Wednesday  evening,  he  wriggled 
“Grandl”  himself  into  a  hired  dress  suit,  spent  half  an 

She  held  out  her  hand.  “I’m  sorry,”  she  hour  in  tr)’ing  to  make  his  wet  hair  repose  at 
said  softly,  as  he  took  it  in  his.  something  1^  than  an  angle  of  ninety  de- 

“So ’m  I,”  he  returned  lugubriously.  grees,  and  another  half  hour  in  tying  a  re- 

“  You’ll  be  there — at  the  Pavilion — ^)^'ed-  splendent  scarf  of  red  satin.  And  then  be  set 

nesday  ni^t?”  she  asked.  forth  for  the  theatre. 

“At  my  own  funeral?”  He  nodded.  His  mind  was  on  Maggie;  and  Mag^  was 
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DOYLE  SPENT  ANOTHER  HALF  HOUR  IN 
TYING  A  RESPLENDENT  SCARE 
OF  RED  SATIN. 
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eace,  which  at  first,  became  of  her  dainty 
peettinesa,  had  been  inclined  to  welcome  ha 
with  open  arms,  now  became  cold  and  re¬ 
pelling. 

The  manager  stuck  his  glossy  scalp  out 
from  the  wings. 

^^Go  on,"  he  adjured.  “Make  a  noise. 
You  ain’  waitin’  fer  a  car  ’r  nothin’  like  that. 
Do  th’  canary.  Do  th’  canary." 


But  the  girl  stood  helpless,  aelf-possessioo 
gone,  fear  gripping  her  very  marrow.  The 
audience  grew  more  impatient.  Throughout 
the  house  feet  began  to  diu£3e  uneasily,  and 
voices  commented  freely  and  sarcastically. 

Across  the  footlights  the  girl  still  stood  im¬ 
movable.  But  her  terror  was  now  giving 
way  before  surging  seas  of  humiliation  and 
shame.  Her  lips  quivered.  Her  slim  throat 


“THEY  AIN'T  ONE  OF  YER  DARES  TUH  COME  UP  HERE  I" 


Came  a  shrill  voice  from  the  gallery.  “What 
is  dis?"  it  demanded,  caustically,  “a  deef  an’ 
dumb  asylum?" 

The  manager  turned  to  the  orchestra,  which 
was  insouciantly  lighting  a  cigarette. 

“  Play  her  dance  fer  her,  Bill,”  he  ordered. 
“Maybe  her  feet  ain’t  paralyzed  yet." 

Obediently  the  Mchestra  laid  its  cigarette 
on  one  of  the  scorched  and  blackened  upper 
keys  of  the  piano  and  turned  to  its  task;  and 
the  rattle  and  bang  of  a  buck-and-wing  re¬ 
sounded  throuj^  t^  house. 


trembled.  And  the  staring  eyes  grew  wet 
beneath  the  fluttering  lids. 

But  the  audience  of  amateur  night  is  merci¬ 
less;  and  for  Maggie,  thumbs  were  down. 

“To  th’ trees,  youse!  To  th’ trees!”  came 
a  shrill,  piercing  voice  from  the  gallery. 

“Go  home  an’  pull  th’  plugs  out  o’  yer 
pipes,"  advised  another. 

“Back  to  th’  kitchen!  You  ain’  no  singer. 
‘A  stack  o’  bucks  an’  draw  one!’  is  the  best 
youse  can  handle,"  came  a  third. 

Incited  by  these  stinging  shafts  from  the 
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home  of  the  gods,  the  rest  of  the  house  only  With  one  swing  of  his  arm  he  drove  the  w- 
too  willingly  broke  into  a  roar  of  scornful  chestra  into  a  scared  heap  beside  the  piano, 
abuse  and  biting  comment.  And  then  high  In  another  instant  his  foot  was  on  the  key- 
above  all  the  tumult  came  the  shrill  cry  so  board,  his  heavy  hand  on  the  piano  top,  and 
dreaded  of  amateur-night  performers;  he  had  vaulted  on  to  the  stage. 

“Git  th’  hook !  Git  th’  hook ! ”  The  large  stage-hand  had  just  time  to  swing 

The  hook,  be  it  known,  is  a  sort  of  shep-  at  him  once  with  the  hook  when  Doyle’s  fist 
herd’s  crook  with  which  the  unpopular  en-  struck  on  one  ear  and  he  tumultuously  joined 
tertainer  of  amateur  night  is  removed  from  the  orchestra  in  a  heap  beside  the  piano, 
the  stage.  A  second  later  Doyle  had  his  arms  about  the 

Obedient  to  the  demands  of  his  insistent  girl  and  she  was  sobbing  bitterly,  brokenly, 
dientHe,  the  management  “got  the  hook,’’  upon  the  shoulder  of  the  hired  dress  suit, 
and  a  large,  lumpy  stage-hand,  with  a  jaw  like  The  audience,  at  the  sudden  turn  of  affairs, 
a  cobblestone,  came  forth  from  the  wings  to  had  stopped  its  wild  shriekings  for  the  hook 
apply  it  to  the  helpless  girl  now  beginning  to  and  was  watching  with  silent  intentness  the 
sob  in  weak  hysteria.  unexpected  happenings  taking  place  before  it. 

Throughout  it  all  Doyle  had  been  sitting  The  way  in  which  Doyle  had  handled  the 
clutching  the  arms  of  his  chair.  That  any  stage-hand  had  w'on  its  admiration.  The  bit 
one  could  fail  to  admire  Maggie  was  utterly  of  romance  had  won  its  sympathies.  It  was 
beyond  his  comprehension.  That  any  one  the  psychological  moment  for  the  strategist  to 
could  speak  unkindly  to  her  or  criticize  her  rise  to  unknown  heights  of  public  favor.  But 
was  unthinkable.  And  that  an  entire  audi-  Doyle  was  no  strategist.  He  was  a  man,  and 
ence  could  abuse  and  revile  and  torture  one  a  lover.  And  he  was  mad — mad  through  and 
in  whom  he  could  see  no  flaw — one  who  was  through. 

to  him  in  every  way  the  absolute  perfection  He  turned  to  the  audience.  Holding  the 
of  womanhood — left  him  stupefi^,  bewil-  girl  to  his  breast  with  his  left  arm,  he  clenched 
dered,  helpless.  his  right  fist  and  shook  h  at  the  dusky  mass  of 

But  when  he  saw  the  hook,  his  self-posses-  indistinct  faces  across  the  footlights, 
sion  returned  to  him,  and  that  far  more  sud-  “Dam’  yer!”  he  cried  from  between 
denly  than  it  had  left  him.  The  hook  was  as  clenched  teeth.  “Dam’  yer!  Ye’re  a  crowd 
a  red  rag  to  a  bull;  and,  with  a  deep,  choking  o’  cowards  an’  four-flushers!  They  ain’t  a 
bellow  of  rage,  Doyle  leaped  from  his  chair,  man  among  yer!  Ye’re  all  right  tuh  set  there 
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an*  roast  a  poor  girl  that  ain’t  got  no  way  tuh 
git  back  at  yuh,  but  they  ain’t  one  of  yer  dares 
tuh  come  up  here  an’  face  a  guy  that’s  big 
enough  tuh  take  care  of  himself.” 

It  was  because  of  this  speech  that,  when 
the  lumpy  stage-hand  with  the  hook  xm- 
snarled  himself  from  the  orchestra,  a  part  of 
the  audience  was  with  him  instead  of  against 
him  as  it  undoubtedly  would  have  been  had 
Doyle  kept  silent.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
great  a  part  was  still  in  sympathy  with  Doyle; 
for  it  accepted  his  views,  and  admitted  his 
provocation. 

“Trun  de  fresh  guy  out!”  yelled  a  party  of 
the  first  part. 

“Aw,  what’s  eatin’  youse?”  queried  a  shrill 
voice  from  the  party  of  the  second  part.  “It 
was  his  goil  we  was  roastin’.  Gee  I  No  won- 
’er  he  got  sore.” 

But  suddenly  all  discussion  was  suspended 
that  eyes  might  uninterruptedly  watch  the 
movements  of  the  lumpy  stage-hand,  who  was 
now  scramblingly  endeavoring  to  secure  foot¬ 
hold  on  the  stage. 

Doyle  was  not  unobservant;  and  before  the 
lumpy  stage-hand  could  gain  his  vantage 
ground,  he  of  the  hired  dress  suit  gently  seat^ 
the  girl  in  a  gilt  chair  that  chanced  to  be  at 
hand  and  then,  hastening  to  the  front  of  the 
“apron,”  landed  a  deft  kick  that  sent  the 
stage-hand  back  into  the  lap  of  a  porcine  and 
stertorous  gentleman,  who,  in  a  front  row  seat, 
was  nervously  combing  his  whiskers  with  his 
fingers.  Next,  he  turned  to  face  the  manager, 
the  electrician,  the  stage  doorman  and  two 
more  stage-hands. 

With  a  howl  of  rage,  for  his  fighting  blood 
was  scorching  his  veins,  Doyle  c^rged  them. 
The  impressive  manager  did  not  wait,  but  took 
a  running  jump  over  the  footli^ts  and  lighted 
up>on  the  same  stertorous  individual  whose 
lap  the  lumpy  stage-hand  had  just  then 
vacated  in  his  favor;  whereat  the  stertorous 
individual  showed  his  irritation  by  deftly 
planting  a  forceful  blow  just  below  the  dia¬ 
mond  “headlight”  that  twinkled  from  the 
managerial  shut  front. 

While  the  manager  and  the  stertorous  in¬ 
dividual  continued  the  argument  imder  an 
orchestra  chair,  Doyle,  with  a  well-directed 
blow,  sent  the  electrician  sliding  across  the 
stage  like  a  member  of  the  home  team  trying 
to  get  to  third  in  the  ninth  with  two  out  and 
none  on  bases.  And  before  the  electrician 
had  settled  himself  to  pick  pieces  of  footlight 
out  of  his  hair,  Doyle  had  caused  the  stage 
doorman  to  fiy  frantically  back  to  his  post,  and 


had  stretched  the  two  stage-hands  jauntily 
over  a  Louis  Quinze  divan. 

At  this,  the  conflicting  sentiment  in  the 
house  grew  frenzied.  With  such  examples 
before  them,  there  was  no  one  with  soul  so 
dead  as  not  to  become  actively  partizan. 
The  supporters  of  Doyle,  including  Mr.  Cas¬ 
sidy,  who  loved  a  fight  only  second  to  a  drink, 
and  a  drink  only  second  to  his  daughter,  and 
Mr.  Slattery,  in  whose  mind  a  fight  preceded 
all  else,  rose  to  their  feet  and  would  have 
thronged  to  the  standard  of  their  leader  had  it 
not  been  that  they  were  separated  from  him 
by  stairways  and  balcony  rails  and  footlights, 
^d  then  again,  rallying  takes  time;  and  when 
there  is  a  row  in  progress,  time  is  precious. 

Thus  it  was  that  each  picked  out  the  man 
nearest  to  him,  whose  sentiments  had  declared 
him  to  be  an  opponent,  or  whose  appearance 
seemed  to  indicate  that  he  might  be  an  op¬ 
ponent,  or  who  looked  as  though  he  enjoyed  a 
good  fight,  and  started  at  it. 

Doyle,  victor  of  the  stage,  looked  about  him 
Alexander-like,  for  more  worlds  to  conquer. 
There  were  none;  except,  that  is,  the  surging, 
chaotic,  howling  one  beyond  the  footlights. 

He  ^d  not  been  bom  in  Kilkenny  for 
nothing.  He  gazed  at  the  seething  mass  of 
howling  humanity  and  his  hands  clenched 
and  unclenched  itchingly.  But  the  love  of 
woman  was  stronger  than  the  lust  of  battle. 
He  turned  to  the  girl  beside  him  and,  placing 
his  arm  about  her,  raised  her  to  her  feet. 

“Come,  Maggie,”  he  said  slowly.  “Le’s 
beat  it.” 

And  they  did. 

As  the  sound  of  a  clanging  gong  came  to 
them,  Doyle  arose  and,  going  to  the  window 
of  the  tiny  parlor  of  the  flat,  looked  down  upon 
the  street  below. 

“  Eight,”  he  counted.  “  Gee!  Eight  patrol- 
wagon  loads  of  ’em’s  went  by  so  far,  an’  more 
cornin’,  and  me  not  in  on  the  fun  at  all!” 
He  sighed  wistfully.  But  the  sigh  was  broken 
and  the  fight  forgotten  as  he  turned,  suddenly, 
to  find  the  girl  at  his  side. 

Quickly,  impulsively,  he  took  her  in  his 
arms  and  drew  her  to  him. 

“There  is  a  chance  f’r  me,  Maggie,  girl, 
ain’t  they?”  he  asked  pleadingly. 

She  shook  her  head.  He  released  her  and 
started  back,  aghast. 

“Not  a  chance,”  she  said  slowly  and  very 
softly,  “but  a — a — certainty.” 

And  the  other  seven  patrol-wagons  passed 
unnoticed. 
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The  Return  of  Santa  Claus 

By  Edwin  L.  Sabin 

SOME  "kid,  ”  your  contemporary,  but,  ah, 
grown  so  worldly-wise,  said  shrilly; 
“Aw,  there  ain’t  no  Santy  Claus!”  And 
after  a  few  struggles  Santa  Claus,  it  seemed, 
died.  That  was  almost  twenty  years  ago, 
yet  now  here  he  is  again,  revivified !  Done  to 
death  (as  it  appear^)  by  youth,  youth  has 
resurrected  him.  Good  old  Santa,  thus  to 
bob  up  serenely,  and  to  accept  for  his  sponsor 
even  such  a  renegade  as  yourself ! 

Without,  grim-toothed,  pitUess  Winter  be¬ 
sets  you  hard,  tiy-ing  door  and  window,  thrust¬ 
ing  prowling  fingers  into  every  crack;  within, 
the  traditional  evening  lamp  spreads  its 
beams,  and  in  the  grate  sturdily  glows  the 
fire,  holding  Winter  at  bay.  Clad  in  his 
pink  flannel  pajamas,  wide-eyed  upon  your 
knee,  bids  the  Littlest  One: 

“Tell  me  ’bout  Santy  Claus.” 

Upturning  the  sod  of  memory,  you  tell  him. 
“Santa  Claus  lives  away  off  at  the  North 
Pole” — ^you  congratulate  yourself  that  the 
initial  setting  sounds  strictly  orthodox — “  and 
all  the  year  he  is  busy  making  toys  and  candy 

and - ” 

“Swords?” 

The  Littlest  One  is  bom  to  be  an  illustrious 
general;  martial  is  his  disposition. 

“Yes,  swords  and  pistols - ” 

“An’  daggers?” 


“And  daggers  and  sleds  and - ” 

“An’  Noahzarks?” 

From  swords  and  daggers  to  Noah’s  arks  is 
a  long  stretch,  but  remembering  the  scope  of 
Santa  Claus’s  magic  pack,  you  may  answer 
assuredly: 

“Yes,  indeed;  Noah’s  arks - ” 

“An’  gum-drops  an’  lemon-sticks?” 

“Yes,  every  kind  of  candy  and  every  kind 
of  toy!” 

“Isn’t  there  a  mamma  Santy  Claus?” 

Memory  falters.  A  “  mamma  Santa  Claus  ” 
does  not  appeal  as  a  part  of  your  original 
conception.  However,  in  the  light  of  your 
own  experience  she  does  appeal  as  quite 
necessary,  and  you  rather  owe  it  to  Santa 
Claus  to  assign  him  such  happiness. 

“Yes,  there’s  a  mamma  Santa  Claus.” 

The  Littlest  One  sighs  luxuriously. 

“I  wish  I  was  their  little  boy.” 

The  Gentle  One,  listening  with  amused 
smile  as  her  needle  leads  a  silken  thread 
hither  and  thither  to  weave  some  wondrous 
pattern,  queries  with  sudden  jealousy: 

“Aren’t  you  glad  you’re  our  little  boy?” 

“  Y-yes.” 

The  Littlest  One  wriggles,  tom  between 
cupidity  and  filial  love. 

“But  you  are  Santa  Claus’s  little  boy,  if 
you  are  good.  All  the  good  little  boys  in  the 
world  are  Santa  Claus’s  little  boys.” 

The  Littlest  One  takes  time  to  ponder 
upon  the  remark. 

“Go  on,”  he  commands  at  last. 
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“And  Santa  Claus  comes  by  reindeer, 
named  Biitzen  and  Spitzen  and  —  and  — 
um-m - ” 

“Dancer  and  Prancer,”  suggests  the  Gentle 
One.  Bless  her,  throu^  the  years  her  wom¬ 
an’s  heart  has  retained  facts  for  just  such 
moments  as  this — the  moment  of  the  child 
and  the  fire  and  Christmas  Eve.  “  Don’t  you 
recollect?”  she  chides; 

“Now,  Dasher!  now,  Dancer!  now,  Prancer  and 
Vixen! 

On!  Comet;  on!  Cupid;  on!  Dunderand  BUtzen.” 

To  be  sure! 

“And  Dancer  and  Prancer,”  you  repeat; 
“and  Cupid,  and  a  great  long  line  of  them. 
And  Santa  Claus’s  sleigh  is  piled  high  with 
the  toys  he  is  bringing  for  the  go<^  little 
children - ” 

“Don’t  the  bad  little  children  get  any¬ 
thing?” 

“Yes;  they  get  bundles  of  switches!'' 

“Oh!”  The  Littlest  One  reflects  sober¬ 
ly.  “How  does  Santy  Claus  know  they’re 
bad?” 

“He  knows.  He  knows  just  how  bad  and 
just  how  good  they  are.” 

“Do  their  mammas  and  papas  tell  him?” 

“  Um-m-m — sometimes.” 

“Did  you  tell  him  when  I  was  bad?” 

The  tone  evidences  the  keenest  anxiety. 
The  narrator  hesitates,  in  sore  straits.  The 
Gentle  One,  onmiscient 
in  such  matters,  comes 
to  his  relief. 

“We  were  going  to,” 
she  declares;  “but  you 
were  good  again.” 

“Then  he’ll  bring  me 
lots,  won’t  he?”  asserts 
the  Littlest  One  hope¬ 
fully. 

“Maybe.” 

“Down  the  chim- 
ley?” 

“  Yes,  down  the  chim¬ 
ney.” 

“Right  into  the 


“We  don’t  know.  We  never  saw  him. 
He  doesn’t  like  people  to  see  him.” 
“Couldn’t  I  see  him  if  I  sat  up?” 

“No!”  Your  reply  and  that  of  the  Gentle 
One  are  simultaneous  and  the  same. 

“Did  you  ever  see  him?” 

“No,  never.” 

“How  do  you  know  what  he  looks  like, 
then?” 

The  Littlest  One  sounds  triumphant. 
“We’ve  seen  pictures  of  him.” 

“And  so  have  you,  dear,”  reminds  the 
Gentle  One  solicitously.  “  You  have  a  picture 
of  him  in  your  book  that  grandma  gave  you.” 
“Who  made  the  pictures?” 

“Maybe  he  made  them  himself.” 

The  Littlest  One  is  checkmated!  A  clever 
retort,  that.  You  may  flatter  yourself,  and 
breathe  easier. 

“Oh!” 

The  Littlest  One  is  silent,  blinking  into 
the  fire.  Very  soft  and  warm  he  feels  to  you, 
within  the  circle  of  your  arm,  as  he  revolves 
his*  thoughts  tremendous. 

“Say  ‘Night  before  Chris’mus,’”  he  orders. 

“  ’Twas  the  night  before  Christmas,  and  all  through 
the  house 

Not  a  creature  was  stirring,  not  even  a  mouse; 
The  stocking  were  hung  by  the  chimney  with  care 
In  hopes  mat  Saint  Nicholas  soon  would  be 
there - ” 

“Go  on,”  dictates  the  Littlest  One. 

Ah,  shameful  confes¬ 
sion  of  apostasy!  You 
have  forgotten!  Santa 
Claus  is  having  his  re¬ 
venge,  but  the  Gentle 
One  kindly  comes  to 
your  rescue,  and  re¬ 
lieves  you.  She  never 
has  forgotten,  no;  not  in 
emergency.  She  con¬ 
tinues  with  emphasis: 

“The  children  were  nestled 
all  snug  in  their  beds. 
While  visions  of  sugar- 
lums  danced  in  their 
eads - " 


fire?” 

The  Littlest  One  is 

exhibiting  alarm.  Hard  pressed,  the  narrator 
has  a  bright  thought. 

“Oh,  the  fire  won’t  hurt  Santi:  Claus.  He 
lives  at  the  North  Pole,  and  he  is  so  cold  that 
he  doesn’t  mind  the  fire.” 

“Will  he  put  the  fire  out?” 

The  Littlest  One  is  still  overcurious. 


TELL  ME  BOUT  SANTY  CLAUS  ' 


preceding,  the 
preciatively. 


Affected  by  the  last 
line  more  than  by  that 
Littlest  One  squirms  ap- 


‘  When  out  on  the  lawn  there  rose  such  a  clatter, 

I  sprang  from  my  bed  to  see  what  was  the  mat¬ 
ter. 

Away  to  the  window  I  flew  like  a  flash. 

Tore  open  the  shutters,  and  threw  up  the  sash.” 
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**He  saw  him,  didn’t  he!”  exclaims  the 
Littlest  One,  strongly  moved. 

“Yes;  but  it  was  very  naughty  of  him  to 
Saint  Nicholas  wouldn’t  have  liked 
it,”  declares  the  Gentle  One; 
and  she  proceeds: 

“When  what  to  my  wondering  ejres 
should  appear, 

But  a  miniature  sleigh  and  eight 
tiny  reindeer; 

With  a  little  old  drirer,  so  lively 
and  quick, 

I  knew  in  a  moment  it  must  he 
Saint  Nick - ’’ 

“Was  that  Santy  Qaus?” 
asks  the  Littlest  One  dubi¬ 
ously. 

“C^,  yes;  Santa  Claus  and 
Saint  Nicholas  and  Kris 
Kringle  are  all  the  very  same 
person.” 

“  Maybe  that  man  who  peeked 
made  a  picture  of  Santy,”  sug¬ 
gests  the  Littlest  One. 

“Perhaps  it  was  he,”  you  as¬ 
sent,  glad  of  the  solution. 

“  So,  up  to  the  housetc^  the  coursers 
they  flew. 

With  sl^h  hill  of  toys — and  Saint 
Nicholas  too. 

And  then  in  a  twinkling  I  heard  on  die  roof 
The  prancing  and  pawing  of  each  little  hoof - ’’ 

“Will  he  be  on  our  roof?”  queries  the 
Littlest  One  anxiously. 

“If  we  don’t  frighten  him  away  by  spying 
on  him,  he  wilL” 

“But  this  man  spied.” 

“He  was  naughty  to  do  so.  Santa  Claus 
miglrt  have  been  very,  very  angry  with  him, 
and  left  him  nothing  but  switches!” 

“/  don’t  want  any  switches,”  whimpers 
the  Littlest  One  earnestly.  “  I’m  good.” 

You  hug  him.  The  narration  in  verse 
continues  persistent 

“And  his  clothes  were  all  tarnished  with  ashes  and 
soot; 

A  bundle  of  toys  he  had  flung  on  his  back. 

And  he  looked  like  a  pedler  just  opening  his 
pack - ” 

“Weren’t  the  toys  all  soot?” 

“No;  he  keeps  the  toys  covered  up.” 
“Do^’t  he  get  soot  on  the  floor?” 

“He  is  careful  and  brushes  it  up  clean, 
every  bit,”  you  answer,  conscientiously  em¬ 
bracing  the  opportunity  for  instruction. 

"He  had  a  broad  face,  and  a  little  round  belly. 

That  shook  when  he  laughed,  like  a  bowl  full  ^  jelly. 
He  was  chubby  and  plump,  a  right  jolly  old  elf ” 


“What  is  an  elf?”  demands  the  Littlest 
One. 

“It’s  a  kind  of  fairy.” 

“Is  Santy  Claus  a  fairy?” 

‘  This  man  says  he  is,”  hasti¬ 
ly  answers  the  Gentle  One,  fore¬ 
stalling  intricate  explanations. 
She  proceeds; 

“A  wink  of  his  eye,  and  a  twist  of 
his  head. 

Soon  gave  me  to  know  I  had  noth¬ 
ing  to  dread - ’’ 

“Then  Santy  wasn’t  mad?” 
proffers  the  Littlest  One — half 
as  a  statement  of  fact,  and  half 
as  an  interrogation. 

“N-no;  but  the  man  was 
afraid,  you  see.  Santa  might 
have  been  mad.” 

“He  spoke  not  a  word,  hut  went 
straight  to  his  work. 

And  filled  all  the  stockings,  then 
turned  with  a  jerk - ” 

“  I  want  to  hang  up  my  stock¬ 
ings,  now,”  decrees  the  Littlest 
One,  suddenly  slipping  down. 

“All  right,”  readily  assents 
the  Gentle  One.  “We’ll  hang 
up  the  stockings,  and  then  we’ll 
go  to  bed  and  give  Santa  a  chance  to  fill 
them.  Shall  we?” 

The  Littlest  One  acquiesces — although,  as 
appears  later,  with  a  mental  reservation.  The 
stockings  are  hung,  by  pins — fastenings  inse¬ 
cure,  it  must  be  admitted,  to  support  the  pro¬ 
spective  loads,  but  adequate  for  the  present 
purpose,  which  is:  bed  for  the  Littlest  One. 
Now  from  the  mantel  they  dangle:  two  chubby, 
woollen  stockings,  two  longer,  limper  stock¬ 
ings — the  Gentle  One’s — and  two  short,  limp 
stockings — ^yours.  The  shortness  and  the 
ccHTesponding  reduced  capacity  of  these  your 
own  stockings  are  your  fitting  punishment  for 
having  through  so  many  years  ne^ected 
Santa  and  your  privileges.  Now  you  are 
rather  late. 

“There,”  concludes  the  Gentle  One  hope¬ 
fully.  “Shall  mamma  put  you  to  bed  now? 
Santa  Claus  is  likely  to  want  to  come,  any 
moment.” 

The  Littlest  One’s  mental  reservation 
aforesaid  covers  exactly  that  point — bed.  His 
eyes  are  drooping,  but  his  mouth  droops  too. 

“Tell  me  more,”  he  pleads. 

The  Gentle  One  impulsively  gathers  Him 
up  in  her  arms,  and  it  is  on  luee  that  he 
sits  now,  nestling  back  against  her. 
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Very  quiet  it  is,  for  a  few  minutes.  All  the 
world  seems  hushed  while,  safe  from  Winter, 
in  the  lamplight  before  the  glowing  fire,  upon 
somebody’s  lap  the  Littlest  One  drifts  to 
slumberland.  Rocking  contentedly,  the  Gentle 
One  croons  a  lullaby: 

“  O  little  town  of  Bethlehem, 

How  still  we  see  thee  lie! 

Above  thy  deep  and  dreamless  sleep 
The  silent  stars  go  by; 

Yet  in  thy  dark  streets  shineth 
The  everlasting  Light; 

The  hoptes  and  fears  of  all  the  years 
Are  met  in  thee  to-night! 

“  For  Christ  is  born  of  Mary; 

And  gathered  all  above, 

While  mortab  sleep,  the  angels  keep 
Their  watch  of  wond’ring  love. 

O  morning  stars!  together 
Proclaim  the  holy  birth - ” 

The  Littlest  One’s  eyes  are  fast  sealed; 
the  lids  unclose  not.  The  crooner  looks 
across  at  you,  and  sig¬ 
nificantly  smiles.  She 

In  his  pink  flannel 
pajamas  the  Littlest 
One,  unconscious  of  the 
liberty  being  taken  with 
him,  is  borne  to  bed. 


AROUND  ABOUT  IS  THE  EXPECTANT.  HOLY 
STILLNESS  OF  CHRISTMAS  EVE. 


o 
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You  slip  something  into  hers. 

“And  you  mustn’t,  cither,”  you  return. 

Your  arm  encircles  her  waist,  and  thus 
united  you  stand,  you  and  she,  without  speak¬ 
ing.  Round  about  b  the  expectant,  holy 
stillness  of  Christmas  Eve.  But  before  the 
fireplace  you  are  not  waiting  for  Santa  Claus; 
no.  He  has  come;  already  has  he  entered 
your  hearts,  at  the  call  of  t^  Littlest  One. 


As  to  the  Blind 

By  Will  Irwin 

JUDGE  MARVIN,  with  his  reverence  for 
things  ancient  and  historic,  had  bought 
the  old  Spanish  Hacienda  de  Los  Gatos, 
long  disused,  and  had  made  it  over  for  his 
country  house.  To  the  housewarming,  he  in¬ 
vited  a  company  selected  for  their  appreciation 
of  his  fancy — ^lovers  all  of  the  ways  and  tradi¬ 
tions  which  Spain  left  to  California.  Later, 
Judge  Marvin  said,  he  would  have  the  young, 
the  careless,  the  people  of  to-day;  but  for 
this  festival  of  renewals  he  wanted  those 
whom  years  or  art  had  softened  into  har¬ 
mony  with  the  crumbled  adobe,  the  long 
jasmine  vines,  the  worn  sun-dial,  and  the 
stately  ceilings  of  his  hacienda. 

All  day  and  nearly  all  night,  we  had  dwelt 
with  beauty  and  the  past.  Now  it  was  very 
late,  and  we  had  sat  long  before  the  great 
stone  fireplace,  whose  burning  driftwood,  our 
only  light,  pierced  the  far  comers  with  strange, 
metallic  s^dows.  A  chill  of  dawn  came  in 
through  the  open  windows;  and  a  coyote, 
beast  o(  the  de^,  was  howling  out  in  the  dis¬ 
tance.  From  old  tales,  the  conversation  had 
fallen  off  to  silence;  for  minutes  we  had  all 
sat  and  stared  into  the  fire,  each  dreading  lest 
some  one  should  make  that  first  move  which 
might  close  an  evening  of  such  pleasant  and 
perfect  communion.  I  remember  that  I  was 
in  a  half  sleepy  state;  yet  hardly  was  it  the 
drowsiness  which  precedes  normal  deep.  It 
was  as  though  weariness  had  dropped  a  slight 
veil  over  my  five  senses. 

Mrs.  Collins,  gay,  talkative,  fanciful,  was 
of  course  the  first  to  break  silence. 

“Why,  how  thoughtful  and  serious  we’ve 
grown  1”  she  said.  “It  is  the  time  for  ghost 
stories!” 

Judge  Marvin,  who  needed  only  a  touch 
upon  his  conversational  elbow  to  set  him  gen¬ 
eralizing  in  any  direction,  cleared  his  throat. 


“  The  natural  reaction  from  such  an  evoung 
as  we  have  had.  We  are  a  little  jaded  of 
nerves.  Thai,  too,  we  have  the  stage  setting 
which  recalls  the  supernatural — an  old  house, 
just  opened  after  long  vacancy,  firelight,  a 
dying  moon,  and  the  hours  before  day.”  His 
voice  seemed  softer  than  usual. 

Presently  young  Powell,  the  Englishman, 
was  speaking: 

“  It  is  a  singular  thing  about  thb  house.  At 
home,  we’d  scarcely  call  it  old,  you  know. 
They  say  it  was  budt  only  in  1836  or  there¬ 
abouts.  Yet  it’s  ripened  and  c^red  with 
life  like  an  old  meerschaum.” 

“The  glory  of  our  West,”  I  heard  Judge 
Marvin  say.  “Not  so  old  in  years  as  your 
English  houses,  but  just  as  old  in  the  human 
march.  I  was  bom  before  San  Francisco  wus 
founded,  yet  San  Francisco  is  three  hundred 
years  old  in  spirit.  So  with  this  house.  The 
Spaniards  built  it,  and  it  has  seen  a  whole 
people  die.  Isn’t  it  entitled  ^to  its  ghost?” 

I  do  not  remember  how  long  we  were  ^ent 
after  that.  .  .  . 

“Perhaps  this  house  has  its  ghost,”  said 
Sehora  Ulistac  from  her  seat  beyond  the  fire¬ 
screen.  We  turned  to  her;  she  had  not  spo¬ 
ken  before.  She  was  sitting  forward  on  a 
couch,  and  out  of  direct  light  from  the  fire. 
Now  and  then,  a  spurt  of  fiame  would  reveal 
something  of  her  little  graceful  head,  her 
coarse  black  hair,  and  the  fiower-like  gentility 
of  her  attitude.  Never  did  it  reveal  her  alto¬ 
gether;  the  uncertain  light  merely  touched 
one  feature  after  another,  suggesting  the  rest. 
I  remember  how  my  artistic  sense  was  grate¬ 
ful  for  that;  it  made  a  harmonious  whole 
with  her  soft,  plaintive  voice.  A  wonderful 
woman,  such  as  only  Castile  could  make  and 
Angleland  love  enough;  mature  now,  but  also 
forever  virginal. 

Her  voice  held  us  all.  I  felt,  too,  a  little 
thrill,  a  catch  in  my  throat.  The  gaieties  of 
Mrs.  Collins  on  the  subject  of  ghosts,  the  in¬ 
tellectual  speculation  of  Judge  Marvin,  had 
produced  no  such  effect.  Doubtless,  the 
Senora  was  moved,  I  thought;  and  I  specu¬ 
lated  idly  on  the  strange  power  emotion  to 
produce  emotion. 

A  log  shifted  in  the  fire.  The  room  became 
bright,  and  afterward  fell  to  a  deeper  black¬ 
ness. 

“Tdl  me,”  pursued  Seiiora  Ulistac,  “if  a 
ghost  should  come  among  you  now,  would 
you  be  frightened?'’ 

Mrs.  Collins.  1  noticed,  huddled  closer  to 
the  fire. 
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“I  suspect  not/’  said  Judge  Marvin. 
“The  age  is  beyond  it,  now  that  the  Society 
for  Psychical  Research  studies  ghosts,  appari¬ 
tions,  and  mediums  in  the  laboratory.  It  is 
not  so  much  the  unexplained  that  breeds 
terror  as  the  thing  which  no  one  has  ever  tried 
to  explain.”  These  last  words  had  come 
rather  slowly.  I  noticed  that  he,  like  the 
rest  of  us,  seemed  lapp>ed  in  softer  airs. ,  Then 
I  found,  too,  that  Sefiora  Ulistac  had  been 
speaking  for  some  time. 

“  Perhaps  they  are  among  us  continually,” 
she  was  saying.  “Perhaps  you  see  them  and 
talk  with  them  and  do  not  remember.  Sup- 
|x>se  that  you  were  all  leading  two  lives — the 
conscious  one  in  which  you — ^you  are  living 
now — and  another  one  which  is  just  as  real 
and  conscious  but  of  which  you  keep  no 
recollection.  It  is  as  though  they  were  two 
rooms.  In  one,  you  forget  what  happened 
in  the  other.  Only  sometimes,  some  people 
remember  a  little  on  the  threshold — ^just  a 
flash  as  they  pass.” 

“Mediums?”  asked  Judge  Marvin.  His 
voice  did  not  interrupt  the  Senora. 

“  That  raatter  of  death  is  another  door,”  she 
said,  “f.s  if  between  rooms  that  communi¬ 
cate.  More,  maybe,  like  going  out-of-doors 
before  you  enter  another  room.  Only  it  is 
different,  too;  that  is  one  of  the  hard  things 
for  me  to  tell  you.  One  dies;  he  has  all  the 
consolations  of  the  faith.  If  he  believes  and 
accepts  that  faith,  then  his  soul  is  in  an  ex¬ 
alted  state  when 
he  goes  to  sleep. 

There,  you  can¬ 
not  understand 
why,  is  the  place 
where  your  re¬ 
ligion  helps.  The 
soul  slips  easi¬ 
er,  as  though 
oiled. 

“But  just  to 
die  is  very  easy. 

I  think  that 
those  who  die  on 
the  scaffold  must 
laugh  when  it  is 
all  done;  the 
dreadful  thing  is 
so  easy.  There 
comes  such  peace 
that  one  says,  ‘Is 
that  all?’  Yes,  the  threshold  is  a  great  peace 
— rest  before  labor.  One  sees  his  body  lying 
there,  and  (he  hrst  thing  that  comes  is  the 


manner  in  which  he  sees  it  within  and  with¬ 
out.  Not  the  eyes,  but  the  very  inside  of  the 
eyes — the  round  ball  of  fluid,  the  tiny,  white 
nerves  that  run  through  the  dark  flesh — and 
it  is  all  more  beautiful  and  satisfying  than  he 
could  have  thought.  Then  one  is  aware  of 
the  thing  that  draws — the  hunger.” 

Another  log  dropped  in  the  fireplace.  The 
light  revealed  her  again  with  its  undefining 
flashes.  I  saw  that  she  had  turned  her  lumi¬ 
nous  eyes  toward  the  flames,  as  one  in  deep 
and  serene  thought.  I  did  not  observe  how 
she  was  clothed;  I  was  searching,  w'ith  my 
languid  attention,  for  her  face. 

“By  that  time,  one  has  forgotten  those  con¬ 
solations  of  religion  which  he  thought  to  take 
across.  It  has  become  all  a  hunger,  which 
draws  him.  Before  that — first,  the  sight  is 
not  in  the  feet;  then  it  leaves  the  hands  and 
arms  and  afterward  the  body.  It  seems  that 
your  consciousness  k  growing  smaller  and 
more  dense.  There  is  no  pain  in  this,  neither 
the  pain  of  death  nor  those  other  pains 
which  one  knows  later.  Only,  there  is  a 
kind  of  wonder.  At  last,  sight  k  all  in  your 
head — in  one  of  the  little  white  nerve  knots 
— and  then — ^j-ou  are  partly  out-of-doors. 
One  half  of  you  k  watching  the  body  which 
lies  there,  and  the  other  is  traveling.  At 
least,  I  traveled.  Not  all  do.”  Thk  change 
in  the  person  came  with  no  shock.  In  my 
languid,  receptive  state,  it  seemed  to  me  nat¬ 
ural.  Nor  do  I  remember  that  there  was  any 
start  or  move¬ 
ment  in  the  circle. 
She  was  talking 
on;  we  were  lis¬ 
tening,  relaxed, 
motionless. 

“ I  was  far 
away — that  part 
of  me.  I  cannot 
tell  you  if  I  had 
anything  like 
form,  because  I 
did  not  think  of 
form.  Some  one 
was  swimming 
toward  me.  I 
cannot  tell  you 
if  she  had  form 
either.  Yet  it 
seemed,  too,  that 
there  were  eyes, 
because  I  felt  that  she  was  looking  at  me;  also, 
1  was  aware  that  it  was  a  woman.  ‘I  was 
drowned  this  morning,’  she  said  as  she  passed. 


•IF  A  GHOST  SHOULD  COME  AMONG  YOU  NOW,  WOULD  YOU 
BE  FRIGHTENED*  ' 
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I  could  see  the  world.  It  is  true  that  it  is 
round,  and  it  is  silver  like  the  moon,  but  bluer 
and  brighter.  There  were  also  strange  lands, 
i  say  thiu  I  traveled,  but  really  I  was  not 
moving  as  you  know  motion.  I  call  it 
traveling  because  that  is  easy  to  say.  I 
saw  everything,  I  was  everywhere,  but  I 
did  not  move.  1  cannot  ccmvey  more  than 
that;  1  only  ask  you  to  believe.  I  remem¬ 
ber  the  first  strange  world  that  1  saw.  It 
is  lit  with  a  red  sun  and  a  white,  so  that  it 
has  two  days  and  one  night.  Its  people 
are  formed  like  you.  Do  not  believe  those 
who  tell  you  that  the  people  in  all  worlds 
are  not  like  you.  They 
are — all  in  the  image 
of  God — only  that 
they  are  nearer  beasts 
in  the  new  worlds  and 
finer  in  the  old  ones. 

These  were  people  of 
the  greatest  b^uty,  be¬ 
cause  theirs  is  a  very 
(dd  world. 

“That  second  self  of 
mine  was  a  white  and 
pale  one.  Not  that, 
either — I  am  just  trying  to  put  it  so  that  you 
will  understand.  Not  white  and  pale,  because 
there  were  no  whiteness  and  pallor  where  I 
was.  Remember,  I  am  speaking  as  though  I 
tried  to  describe  color  to  one  bom  blind.  To 
such  a  one  I  should  call  red  a  color  like  a  globe 
and  white  a  color  like  a  cube.  That  would 
not  be  right,  but  it  would  be  something  to 
give  the  idea. 

“The  other  part  of  me  was  more  like  sub¬ 
stance,  and  it  remained  always  near  the  earth. 
It  saw  my  body  washed,  it  saw  the  priests 
praying,  it  saw  the  children  crying.  It  neither 
marveled  nor  grieved;  it  only  saw;  at  first 
just  as  your  eyes  see — the  outside  of  things 
— and  then  a  greater  sight,  which  went 
vrithin.  Those  about  my  body  were  grow¬ 
ing  like  shadows,  but  I  knew  them  better 
than  I  ever  did  before — knew  what  their 
thoughts  were  and  what  lay  behind  their 
thoughts.  There  was  my  cousin  Teresa. 
You  remember  that  we  had  not  spoken  for 
many  years.  The  trouble  about  the  hat — 
it  seems  unfitting  to  mention  it  among  these 
great  and  solenm  things,  but  you  remem¬ 
ber - ” 

I  remembered  perfectly.  It  had  been  the 
joke  of  all  Mission  Santa  Gara.  Her  cousin, 
Teresa,  fiery  and  jealous,  had  c}uarreled  with 
her  for  copying  the  new  Spanish  hat  which  the 


father  of  Teresa  had  brou^t  up  from  the  Gty 
of  Meaico - 

“As  I  looked  at  her,  I  realked  that  Teresa 
had  been  waiting  a 
year  for  the  chance  to 
speak  the  first  word 
without  hurting  her 
pride,  and  that  slmwas 
tom  and  sorry  now. 

I  regretted  a  little;  but 
all  such  things  as  re¬ 
grets  were  merging 
into  a  ^w  which  was 
like  a  great  love  for 
everything — my  own, 
and  all  men  and  wom¬ 
en  not  my  own,  and 
the  earth,  and  the 
worlds  outside.  Love 
seemed  to  be  melting 
and  dissolving  that  be¬ 
ing — and  h  was  gone. 

I  was  all  in  the  other 
self,  the  one  which  had 
been  far  outside;  and 
I  was  mshing,  mshing, 
driven  by  the  hunger. 

“  1  was  whirling  toward  a  great  light.  Again, 

I  am  speaking  as  to  those  bom  blind;  for 
they  do  not  move  out  there,  and  neither  was 
it  a  light.  Thousands  and  thousands  of  great 
suns  such  as  your  eyes  see  there  were;  but 
this  was  not  a  light;  I  only  try  to  convey 
to  you  what  it  was.  Also,  I  had  pain  like 
ecstasy  and  joy  like  childbirth.  I  was  alone, 
too;  I  had  met  no  being  of  my  kind  since  the 
woman  who  had  been  drowmed.  As  I  know 
now,  that  meeting  was  the  most  marvelous 
thing  of  all. 

“I  stmck  the  light — faded  into  it — oh,  the 
shock!” 

Silence  again ;  though  indeed  I  seemed  to  be 
hearing  through  it  all;  a  rich  silence,  made  not 
of  emptiness  but  of  chords  which  met  and 
perfectly  neutralized  one  another.  Althou^ 
his  voice  was  unwontedly  soft,  I  had  a  kind  of 
disagreeable  shock  when  the  Judge  spoke: 

“And  after?” 

“That,”  said  the  Sefiora,  “1  cannot  tdL 
Why,  even,  I  cannot  tell.  It  is  something  as 
though  I  were  telling  of  color  to  the  blind,  but 
more  as  though  I  spoke  of  religion  to  the  new¬ 
born  babe.” 

Mrs.  Collins  was  speaking  in  her  little  voice: 

“But  the  truth  of  things — is  the  faith  you 
carried  wkh  you  true?”  1  remembered  then 
that  Mrs.  Collins  was  a  Cadiolic. 


“I  AM  AFRAID,  AFRAID!”  WHIMPERED 
MRS.  COLONS. 
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“All  true,”  said  the  Seftora.  “But  you 
others,  who  are  not  of  the  faith  that  I  took 
with  me — be  assured  that  your  faiths,  also, 
are  true.”  • 

The  Judge  said  softly,  “A  riddle.” 

“The  riddle  of  everything,”  said  the  Se- 
hora.  “The  riddle  that  all  your  wise  men  have 
tried  to  solve — why  things  are  and  what  we 
are.  Yet  after  one  has  l^n  in  the  light  it  is 
so  easy,  so  simple,  that  the  dead  laugh.  I 
am  speaking  now  to  the  blind  and  the  new¬ 
born,  but  even  to  you  one  word  will  give  it  all. 
It  is  as  simple  as  the  first  step  of  a  child.” 

“What  is  the  word?”  asked  Mrs.  Collins; 
for  the  Senora’s  voice  had  been  coming  slower 
and  slower. 

May  I  never  live  again  through  the  shocks 
of  the  next  minute!  I  was  on  the  floor  in  a 
heap,  a-quiver  with  a  great  cold.  My  hair 
stung  with  the  tightening  of  my  scalp;  my 
very  entrails  were  quivering  and  contracting. 
It  seemed  that  the  emotion  of  cold  terror  came 
before  the  cause,  of  which  I  was  dimly  aware 
as  I  gripped  myself  and  tried  to  rise. 


A  cock  had  crowed  outside. 

-  I  felt  that  something  heavy  and  soft  had 
fallen  against  me.  I  felt  that  some  one  had 
leaped  across  the  room  and  thrown  a  shutter 
open.  The  dying  moonlight,  laced  with  the 
fi^t  filaments  of  dawn,  streamed  into  the  fire¬ 
light.  1  saw  then  that  it  was  the  form  of  Mrs. 
Collins  which  lay  against  me.  Over  by  the 
fireplace,  Collins  was  on  his  knees.  Powell, 
the  Englishman,  was  huddled  in  his  chair,  as 
pulpy  and  nerveless  as  the  newly  dead.  Mrs. 
Collins,  gripping  me  for  support  and  staring 
with  reluctant  eyes  at  the  place  where  Senora 
Ulistac  had  been,  was  crossing  herself. 

“It  seemed  right  when  she  was  here,” 
whimpered  Mrs.  Collins.  “But  now,  I  am 
afraid,  afraid!” 

We  looked,  each  into  the  eyes  of  the  others; 
and  we  realized  that,  although  we  knew  her 
name,  her  history,  all  that  she  had  been — 
though  we  knew  her  as  we  knew  one  another 
— we  had  never  seen  Senora  Ulistac  nor  even 
heard  of  her  until  she  spoke  from  the  comer 
of  the  fireplace  half  an  hour  before.  .  .  . 


Twenty  Francs 

By  ALPHONSE  COURLANDER 


He  stood  at  the  comer  of 
the  Place  de  I’Op^ra, 
a  cringing,  ragged  thing  of 
shreds  and  patches,  and  mum¬ 
bled  that  he  was  a  Christian, 
and  that  the  blessing  of  Christ 
awaited  any  one  who  would 
give  him  a  sou.  About  him 
surged  the  night-sea  of  traffic, 
wave  upon  wave  of  automo¬ 
biles,  carriages,  and  fiacres 
with  their  tinkling  bells.  The 
night  was  noisy  with  the  hoot 
of  motor  -  horns,  the  sharp 
jangling  electric  alarms  of  the 
motor  -  broughams,  and  the 
catchpenny  newspaper  sellers 


bawling  out  some  canard  of 
tw’O  countries  being  on  the 
edge  of  war.  People  clad  in 
furs  (for  it  was  wintry  cold) 
passed  into  the  caffe  around 
him,  and  he  listened  envious¬ 
ly  to  the  snatches  of  conversa¬ 
tion  that  came  to  his  ears. 
Every  one  seemed  moving  ex¬ 
cept  himself — only  he  stood 
dolorously  at  the  comer  op¬ 
posite  the  Caf^  de  la  Paix, 
murmuring  that  he  was  a 
Christian. 

Then  he  spied  an  opulent- 
looking  man,  walking,  with 
slightly  unsteady  steps,  along 
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the  Boulevard  des  Capudnes,  and  him  he  fol¬ 
lowed  for  several  paces,  pleading  and  {laying 
in  the  Highest  Name  for  some  money.  And 
the  opulent  one  stopped  and  fumbl^  in  his 
pocket,  while  the  be^ar  waited  with  a  dis¬ 
like  air  of  expectancy.  A  small  coin  was 
pressed  into  his  palm — fifty 
centimes!  thought  the  b^ar, 
and  he  called  down  blessings 
according  to  value  received. 

The  opulent  one  walked  on, 
and  the  beggar  moved  toward 
a  lamp  that  he  might  assure 
himself  of  his  money.  Ten  ^ 
sous  wasn’t  a  bad  haul;  that,  r 
together  with  the  five -sou 
piece  that  a  lady  had  given 
him,  and  odd  ten -centime 
pieces,  made  up  a  franc. 

Enough  until  to-morrow.  f 

He  came  under  the  lamp,  f  ^  /jjfl 
and  looked  at  the  coin.  Sacri  /  ^ 
nom  de  DieuI  Was  it  his  /  jr  )  jf 
fancy?  Was  the  light  turn-  /  ^ 
ing  the  coin  yellow  ?  Was  this 
really  a  twenty-franc  piece?  — 

He  looked  closer.  It  was  a  wondering  v 
louis!  There  was  the  Na-  pur 


WONDERING  WHAT  HE  SHOULD 
PURCHASE. 


mufflers.  One  was  gray,  and  he  rejected  it 
scornfully.  Not  because  it  was  too  dear  ior 
him — oh,  nol  He  told  the  proud  assistant 
so.  He  looked  poor,  perhaps,  but — well,  he 
wanted  a  gayer  color.  That  purf^  one,  for 
instance.  Three  francs  fifty?  H’m,  and  that 
yellow  one?  Two  francs. 
Yes,  that  would  do.  The 
.  j,  beggar  coughed  as  if  his 
throat  were  shattering.  Yes, 
j!  M  to-morrow  he  would  buy  a 

neckcloth.  Most  certainly. 

And  after  that?  Now  it 
■:  was  necessary,  he  told  hbn- 

self,  to  consider  matters 
thoroughly,  and  realize  just 
what  he  could  buy.  He  would 
I  through  ever)^hing  in  his 
mind.  Of  course  he  would 
'  have  a  drink  or  two.  Some¬ 

thing  warm  and  grateful, 
-a  They  sold  excellent  white  ab- 

sinthe  at  Durot’s  in  the  Rue 
Degas.  Thirty  centimes  and 
as  much  sugar  as  you  wanted . 
Then  that  would  give  him  an 
T  HE  SHOULD  appetite  for  dijeHner.  The 
ASE.  Cai6  des  Cochers  in  the  same 


poleon’s  head,  and  there  was 
20  FRANCS  engraved  on  the  scroll  on  the  ob¬ 
verse  side.  It  was  a  louis!  Twenty  francs! 
More  than  twenty  times  as  much  money  as 
he  had  in  his  pxKket.  More  money  than  he 
had  ever  held  between  his  fingers. 

He  wrapped  the  coin  up  in  a  dirty  rag  that 
served  as  a  pocket-handkerchief,  and  sham¬ 
bled  away.  The  sergents  de  ville,  it  seemed, 
looked  at  him  with  suspicion.  Suppose 
they  arrested  him  for  loitering?  They  would 
search  him.  They  would  find  this  twenty- 
franc  piece  on  him,  and  they  wouldn’t  believe 
him — who  would? — if  he  said  that  it  was 
given  him  in  charity.  Oh,  they  were  a  disbe¬ 
lieving  lot,  those  sergents  de  vUlet  He  walked 
along,  looking  at  no  one,  lest  there  should  arise 
in  his  eyes  a  suggestion  of  his  great  wealth. 
He  kept  his  hand  on  his  pocket,  clasped 
tightly  over  the  rag  containing  the  louis,  until 
he  came  to  a  certain  doorway,  in  a  side  street 
near  the  Madeleine,  where  he  knew  he  could 
sit  down  and  think,  for  there  all  was  dark  and 
quiet. 

To  begin  with,  what  should  be  done  with 
twenty  francs?  He  could  buy  a  wotJen 
neckcloth;  that  would  be  good.  How  much? 
He  imagined  himself  in  a  shop  of  which  he 
.knew,  over  the  river,  inspecting  the  stock  of 


street  served  a  good  meal,  he 
believed.  He  had  the  pickings  free  some¬ 
times,  and  very  good  pickings  they  were. 
Say  one  franc  twenty-five.  That  would  make 
a  trifle  over  three  francs  fifty.  After  dinner  a 
smoke.  Why,  he  could  afford  good  caporal 
tobacco  at  fifty  centimes  the  packet,  and  the 
best  cigarette  papers.  Or  why  not  buy  a 
pipe?  Not  a  common  clay,  but  a  tolerably 
good  briar  for  a  franc.  That  would  be 
quite  enough  extravagance  for  one  day.  He 
tiH>ught  he  would  spread  the  enjoyment  of  his 
riches  over  four  or  five  days. 

He  fell  asleep,  and  by  the  smile  on  his  face 
many  a  man  or  woman  that  night  would 
have  paid  twenty  times  his  twenty  francs  for 
his  dreams. 

In  the  chill  morning,  when  the  street- 
sweepers  were  yet  at  work,  and  the  boule¬ 
vards  were  bleak  and  bare  of  people,  he 
awoke.  Some  of  the  larger  caf^  still  had 
their  lights  burning — they  were  preparing  for 
the  early  customers  the  dijeHner,  having 
packed  the  night  customers  to  their  homes. 
The  b^gar  shuffled  down  a  street  that  cut 
into  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  and  made  for 
the  riverside.  A  commis,  going  to  work,  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  early  sight  of  poverty,  gave  him 
a  cop{>er.  The  b^ar  smiled.  If  the  clerk 
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only  knewl  If  that  cabman,  leaning  forward 
in  a  tired  manner  on  his  box,  only  knewl  If 
the  street  scavengers  only  knew!  Why,  he 
was  richer  than  all.  He  sp)ent  three  sous  on  a 
coffee  and  roll  at  a  little  wine  shop,  and  had 
cognac  in  his  coffee.  He  wandered  about 
looking  at  the  shopnwindows  as  their  shutters 
were  taken  down,  wondering  what  he  should 
purchase.  By  eleven  o’clock  he  had  bought 
in  his  imagination  everything  he  wanted,  and 
still  he  hadn’t  spent  more  than  fifteen  francs. 
The  burden  of  wealth  began  to  weigh  upon 
him.  He  wanted  so  much  that  it  took  him 
hours  to  decide  which  particular  things  he 
wanted  most.  For  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
he  walked  between  a  boot  shop  (fine  boots 
for  five  francs)  and  a  second-hand  clothier’s 
(what  an  overcoat  for  eight  francs!),  and  at 
the  end  of  that  period  it  occurred  to  him  that 
there  were  such  things  as  warm  shirts  and 
socks  to  be  bought.  So  he  must  needs  make 
a  journey  of  inspection  round  the  hosiers’ 
shop-windows  in  the  afternoon.  And,  when 
the  evening  came,  he  spent  fifty  centimes  on  a 
dinner,  and  was  still  hugging  the  louis  in  the 
rag  handkerchief. 

Night  came,  and  the  shops  closed.  “Never 
mind,”  he  thought,  “I  can  spend  it  to¬ 
morrow.”  So  he  slept  and  dreamed  again. 
This^  time  he  had  a  nightmare  of  being 
robbed,  and  woke  up  in  fear  and  perspiration 
to  find  that  it  was  morning  again. 

Three  days  passed!  Three  days,  during 


which  he  had  lived  on  odd  pieces  of  money 
given  him  by  fools  who  did  not  know  he  was 
so  rich.  And  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth, 
he  went  boldly  into  Durot’s  wine  shop,  where 
they  knew  him,  and  laid  the  louis  on  the 
covmter.  “A  coffee,  Pfere  Diu'ot,”  he  cried. 
“A  coffee,  a  brioche,  and  some  cognac,  and 
order  for  thyself  what  thou  desirest.” 

“Eh!”  said  Pfere  Durot  lightly,  “hast  thou 
been  robbing  tills?”  Then  he  saw  the  louis, 
and  picked  it  up  wonderingly.  “  Where  didst 
thou  get  this  from?” 

“I  b^ed  it!”  said  the  beggar.  “The 
man  was  not  sober,  I  believe.  But  be  quick 
with  that  coffee,  for  it’s  a  cold  morning.” 

P^re  Durot  pressed  the  coin  between  his 
fingers;  it  bent  like  soft  lead. 

"Thou  wast  not  sober,”  he  said.  “This 
is  one  of  those  copper-bellied  louis.  If  one 
did  not  know  you,  one  would  have  you  locked 
up.”  ' 

The  beggar  looked  at  the  twisted  coin 
with  dull  eyes,  as  though  he  did  not  under¬ 
stand. 

Pfere  Durot  was  handing  it  back  to  him, 
and  some  men  from  the  markets  were  making 
jokes  about  him,  as  they  sipped  at  their  warm 
coffee.  He  took  the  coin  with  numb,  claw¬ 
like  fingers.  It  was  no  longer  round,  but 
bent  and  crooked.  Then  he  fumbled  his  way 
to  a  chair  and,  rubbing  the  useless  metal  up 
and  down  his  cheek,  sobbed  uncontrollably, 
until  they  took  him  away. 
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THEEdi-  ^ 

tor  had 

read  that  morning  of  a  doctor  who 
had  died  in  Bellevue  Hospital  the 
previous  evening,  and  the  brief  de¬ 
tails  of  the  man’s  life  recorded  a 
story  of  extraordinary  self-sacrifice 
and  devotion.  He  might  have  been  a  fa¬ 
mous  man  with  a  millionaire  clientele,  but 
he  had  been  only  an  overworked  physician 
practising  in  a  poverty-stricken  quarter  of  the 
lower  East  Side  of  New  York.  Patients  he 
had  had  in  droves — the  wives,  the  children, 
the  fathers  of  the  most  overcrowded  plot  of 
God’s  earth.  He  had  worked  night  and  day. 
All  that  skill  and  genius  which  had  caus^ 
his  class  at  the  Medical  College  to  regard  him 
as  its  most  promising  member  had  been 
freely  Ijestowed  on  the  unfortunate.  He  had 
lived  humbly  in  a  tenement  fiat,  on  call  day 
and  night,  and  in  that  swarming  human  hive 
there  had  seldom  been  an  hour  in  which  some 
one  of  his  suffering  {)eople  had  not  demanded 
his  service.  Literally,  ^is  man  had  put  aside 
all  the  joys  and  prides  of  the  fiesh  and  had 
devoted  himself  to  unremunerated  service. 

Thinking  over  all  that  this  record  involved 
of  generosity,  of  discomfort,  of  self- 
abnegation,  the  Editor  had  a  convic¬ 
tion  that  this  physician  must  truly 
have  been  a  rarely  good  man  and 
that  to  have  known  well  such  a 
man  would 
have  meant 


JF’  ■"  ■  »  an  enrich- 

m  e  n  t  of 

one’s  experience  of  Ufe. 

He  was  really  very  deeply  im¬ 
pressed;  all  day  the  subject  persisted 
in  his  mind.  ^  it  was  not  so  irrele¬ 
vant  as  it  sounded  that  he  should  star¬ 
tle  the  Editorial  Conclave  by  seriously  inquir¬ 
ing:  “Has  any  of  you  ever  known  a  good 
man?”  “^Tiy?”  asked  one  of  the  group,  after 
a  pause.  “What  is  a  good  man,  anyway?” 

“There’s - ,”  said  another,  mentioning 

the  name  of  a  big  Wall  Street  man  who  had 
rendered  striking  service  in  the  recent  finan¬ 
cial  crisis.  “I  i^ould  think  he  figures  out  as 
good  according  to  the  average  standard.  He 
works  hard  and  has  succeeded  honestly.  He 
goes  to  church  on  Sundays,  contributes  liber- 
dly  to  foreign  missions  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
neither  smokes  nor  drinks,  stays  home  at 
ni^ts,  and  is  decent  to  his  wife  and  chUdren.” 

“All  that  and  much  more  is  true  of  John 
D.  Rockefeller,  the  most  generous  man  in  the 
world,”  objected  the  MtOT;  “yet  you’ll 
hardly  put  forth  the  president  of  Standard  Oil 
as  a  good  man.” 

“^^at  about  my  janitor?”  came  from 
the  next  man.  “He’s  dead  square  in 
all  his  dealings,  does  his  work  faith¬ 
fully.  Ours  is  the  best-run  apartment- 
house  I’ve  ever  lived  in.  He  supports 
his  wife’s  old  father,  and  has  two  of 
his  sister’s 
children  liv- 
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i n g  with  ^  ■■  ■  .  »  in aninterior 

him.  Yes,  city  whose 

he  does  drink  a  bit,  but  not  more  talent  is  so  distinguished  that  one  of 

than  is  fair.  Isn’t  he  a  mighty  good  t  the  great  firms  in  New  York  offered 

man?”  him  a  partnership.  This  man  has 

“What’s  the  matter  with  all  of  exhausted  the  possibilities  of  his  pres- 

us?”  here  interrupted  the  man  who  ent  environment.  To  accept  would 

had  asked  for  a  definition  of  a  good  man.  have  meant  happiness  to  him,  and  might 
“We  are  making  good  on  our  jobs,  we  are  have  meant  new  shapes  of  beauty  to  gladden 
sober,  we  tell  the  truth,  live  decent  lives,  the  eyes  of  many  millions.  But  he  has  an 
How  much  more  do  you  want,  anyway?”  elder  sister  who  gave  her  youth  to  toil  to 
It  seemed  to  the  Editor  that  goodness —  obtain  for  him  the  education  he  coveted, 
real  goodness — is  something  more  than  liv-  Now  in  her  later  years  she  has  only  her  home 
ing  up  to  one’s  human  obligations.  So  he  and  her  friends.  Her  transplantation  to  a 
said:  “All  of  you  have  confused  respectabil-  great  strange  city  would  entail  the  surrender 
ity  with  goodness.  Let  me  tell  you  of  a  man  of  that  atmosphere  which  is  her  life.  The 
who  died  last  night.”  man  refused  the  chance.  There  is  the  sac- 

“  But  that  doctorwas  a  hero  and  a  devotee,”  rifice  of  a  great  career,  and  the  world  is  the 

objected  the  Art  Editor,  when  the  Editor  poorer  therefor.  Is  he  a  good  man? 

had  finished  his  tale.  “  You  can  prove  noth-  Let  us  take  the  instance  of - ,  who  made 

ing  by  him.  He  is  a  counsel  of  perfection.”  some  five  millions  in  a  tricky  deal.  Two 
“Suppose  some  man  with  a  wife  and  millions  of  his  winnings  he  employed  in 
family  and  a  business  depending  on  him,  erecting  a  model  tenement  in  the  Ghetto,  in 
should  attempt  to  follow  such  a  precedent?  which  a  hundred  families  find  comfortable 
Would  he  be  a  good  man?”  inquired  another,  housing.  The  newspapers  advertise  him  as 
Goodness — it’s  a  complex  proposition,  a  philanthropist — is  he  a  good  man?  Isn’t 
Sometimes  its  ultimate  seems  to  be  found  in  such  a  benefaction  mere  restitution?  Yet 


self-abnegation;  but  abstinence  per  jc  is  a 
barren  form  of  virtue.  To  live  in  a  desert, 
sequestered  from  one’s  fellow  beings,  scourg¬ 
ing  one’s  body,  fasting  and  praying,  may 
be  the  routine  for  saintship,  but  how  does 
the  hermit  enrich  the  world  or  his  kind? 
The  monk’s  office  is  the  subjugation  of  his. 
own  body  for  the  benefit  of  his  own  soul. 
Is  it  not  the  other  man’s  soul  that  counts? 
One  can  conceive  of  no  lives  nobler  than 
those  of  the  ministers  and  priests  whose  days 
are  spent  in  visiting  the  sick,  succoring  the 
widow  and  the  orphan,  finding  work  for  the 
unemployed,  encouraging  the  struggler.  This 
is  surely  the  very  soul  of  Christian  service. 
It  is  God’s  work,  and  these  are  God’s  soldiers. 
All  honor  to  those  that  have  the  courage  to 
enlist.  But  the  average  man,  who,  having 
given  hostages  to  fortune,  finds  his  com¬ 
pelling  duty  the  housing,  feeding,  and 
clothing  of  wife  and  children,  how  must  he 
comport  himself  in  the  workaday  world  to 
rank  as  a  good  man?  If  his  service  is  no 
greater  than  making  some  woman 


who  can  deny  that  the  hundred  families  im¬ 
mensely  benefited?  Andrew  Carnegie  is  in¬ 
vesting  the  proceeds  of  some  extraordinary 
and  successful  ventures  in  iron  and  steel  in 
Carnegie  libraries  and  hero  funds,  and  is  gain¬ 
ing  the  return  he  desires  in  present  fame  and 
future  immortality.  But  despite  his  strutting 
and  posturing,  is  he  not  playing  a  big  part 
in  educating  this  generation  and  those  to  fol¬ 
low?  Is  not  that  great  service? 

The  farther  one  presses  the  problem,  the 
deeper  is  one  involved  in  contradictions.  The 
President  demands  of  a  good  man  that  he 
must  be  able  to  hold  his  own  in  rough  con¬ 
flict  with  his  fellows: 

“No  man  is  worth  much  to  the  commonwealth 
if  he  is  not  capable  of  feeling  righteous  wrath  and 
just  indignation;  if  he  is  not  stirred  to  hot  anger  by 
misdoing,  and  is  not  impelled  to  see  justice  meted 
out  to  the  wrongdoers.” 

Life  is  more  complex  than  it  was.  The 
growth  of  population,  compelling  closer  re¬ 
lations  between  individuals,  the  creation  of 
great  manufacturing  interests  that 


and  some  home  happy,  does  he  ful¬ 
fil  his  whole  obligation?  Does  he 
owe  nothing  to  that  greater  family, 
humanity? 

There  is 
an  architect  f- 


have  concentrated  millions  of  men  in 
cities,  the  increasing  fierceness  of 
competition  ijetween  commercial  or¬ 
ganizations  fighting  for  supremacy — 
all  have 

-  brought 
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about  con-  '* 
ditionsinour 

common  life  unlike  any  that  men 
have  ever  faced  before.  Do  we  need 
a  new  Decalogue  because  of  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  our  lives?  Is  goodness  still 
a  man’s  private  attitude  to  his  God 
and  to  the  small  group  bound  to  him  by  ties 
of  blood,  or  does  he  owe  a  debt  outside  his 
home  and  his  business?  How  much  of  time 
and  of  thought  must  he  pay  to  his  community 
if  he  would  be  a  good  man  ?  Is  there  a  stand¬ 
ard  attainable  by  the  average  man  living  the 
average  life  of  the  dty  or  of  the  country? 
Would  it  not  be  of  great  value  to  establish 
one? 

With  that  end  in  view,  we  discussed  the 
subject  with  the  President,  who  was  vastly  in¬ 
terested;  with  Professor  William  James,  who 
is  surely  an  authority  on  all  moral  values, 
and  a  symposium  was  decided  on  as  the  best 
method  of  forwarding  this  purpose.  We 
wrote  to  certain  prominent  Englishmen  and 
Americans — ^men  whose  opinion  on  so  great  a 
subject  would  be  worth  knowing — and  asked 
them  to  contribute.  Several  of  those  who  had 
agreed  to  help  us  found  it  so  difficult  to  define 
their  views  that  they  finally  asked  to  be  ex¬ 
cused.  The  pronouncements  of  those  who 
were  sure  enough  of  their  faith  to  formulate 
it  follow. 

A  Lover  of  God 

By  MOST  REVEREND  JOHN  KELAND,  LLJ>. 

ArchbitiMp  St,  Mui/Ur  of  **  Tfu  Church  mud  Mpdem 

Smcietjr** 

The  question  is  asked — ^Who  is  the  good 
man?  The  question  has  been  asked  often 
before:  in  one  form  or  another  it  is  as  old  as 
the  instinct  of  morality  in  the  human  soul. 
It  was  put  to  the  Supreme  Teacher  of  morality. 
The  answer  given  by  Him  I  make  my  own. 
None  wiser,  none  more  practical  will  ever  be 
spoken.  “And  Jesus  answered:  The  first 
commandment  of  all  is:  Hear,  O  Israel:  the 
Lord  thy  God  is  one  God:  And  thou  shalt 
love  the  Lord  thy  God  w’ith  thy  whole  heart, 
and  with  thy  whole  soul,  and  with 
thy  whole  mind,  and  with  thy  whole 
strength:  This  is  the  first  command¬ 
ment.  And  the  second  is  like  unto 
it:  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself.”  To 
the  Scribe,  ^ 


who  con¬ 
fessed  that 

the  observance  of  these  two  com¬ 
mandments  is  “a  greater  thing  than 
holocausts  and  sacrifices,”  Jesus  said: 
“Thou  art  not  far  from  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Heaven.”  The  essence  and 
the  motives  of  moral  goodness  do  not  change 
with  time.  They  are  to-day  what  they  were 
of  yore.  Hence,  to-day,  I  repeat  the  words 
of  the  Saviour,  and  to  him  who  accepts  them 
as  the  norma  of  his  conduct  I  say:  “Thou 
art  not  far  from  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.” 

The  first  and  chief  conffition  of  moral  good¬ 
ness  is  to  love  the  Almighty  God.  I  am  not 
preaching  a  sermon:  I  am  talking  plain  every¬ 
day  moral  philosophy.  But  moral  philosophy, 
no  less  than  religion,  in  its  higher  principles 
rests  upon  the  Almighty  God  as  its  very 
basis  and  foimdation.  This  great  truth  I 
cannot  too  strongly  emphasize.  The  lesson 
above  all  others  needed  to-day,  when  the 
question  of  righteous  conduct  is  forced  so 
imperiously  to  the  front,  is  that  of  man’s  duty 
to  the  Almighty  God.  God  b  forgotten,  or 
at  least  is  treated  as  a  being  with  whom  we 
have  little  concern. 

“Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God.” 
The  love  due  to  God  is,  of  course,  that  effect¬ 
ive,  earnest  love  which  transcends  mere  senti¬ 
ment  and  emotion,  and  penetrates  the  whole 
soul  so  as  to  bend  into  service  all  its  faculties 
and  to  exact  from  it  the  full  complement  of 
worship  and  filial  obedience.  Do  what  he 
may,  man  cannot  tear  himself  from  God. 
Man  is  by  nature  a  dependent  being,  the 
creature  of  God,  having  from  God  whatever 
he  is,  whatever  he  possesses.  The  simplest  dic¬ 
tates  of  justice  and  of  gratitude  bid  him  turn 
toward  God,  in  profession  of  his  dependency, 
in  worship  of  the  divine  supremacy,  in  praise 
of  the  divine  power  and  goodness,  in  thanks¬ 
giving  for  all  favors  received  from  the  divine 
hand.  God  forgotten,  no  one  should  call 
himself  good  and  just. 

The  fulfilment  of  duty  toward  the  Al¬ 
mighty  God  is  ail  the  more  important  since 
duty  to  God  is  and  must  ever  be  the  para¬ 
mount  motive  of  loyalty  to  duty  along  other 
lines  of  human  conduct.  Leave  God  aside — 
what  power  remains  to  compel  the 
soul  to  righteousness?  Separate  from 
the  idea  of  the  Supreme  Legislator, 
the  moral  law  is  a  theory,  an  ab¬ 
straction.  Logically,  and  in  time 
•  practically, 
-  I  >  its  meaning 
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and  purpose 
become 

pleasure  and  personal  aggrandize¬ 
ment.  Intellectual  concepts  of  mo¬ 
rality,  unsupported  by  a  living  au¬ 
thority  from  which  there  is  no  escape, 
do  not  build  up  the  strong  soul,  able 
to  beat  down  the  rising  billows  of  tempta¬ 
tion  and  to  impose  silence  upon  the  wild 
clamorings  of  passion.  Human  interests,  in 
the  last  analysis,  reveal  themselves  as  selfish 
interests.  The  service  of  society  or  of  hu¬ 
manity  at  large,  so  freely  invoked  by  a  school 
of  modem  philosophy,  is  a  misty  dream,  from 
which  the  sin-burnt  heart  turns  in  derision. 

The  good  man  will  be  a  devout  worshiper 
of  the  Almighty:  he  will  be  a  religious  man. 
He  will  kneel  often  in  adoration  and  prayer; 
he  will  seek  out  in  earnest  study  the  law  of 
the  Supreme  Master,  and  will  loyally  con¬ 
form  to  it  in  his  private  and  social  Ufe. 

The  good  man  has  his  duties  to  himself. 
Chief  among  these  is  the  utter  cleanliness  of 
heart,  the  righteousness  of  the  inner  soul. 
Mere  exterior  morality  is  a  sham  and  a 
pretense.  It  does  not  last:  it  withstands  no 
severe  trial.  At  best,  it  is  a  hypocrisy,  a  lie 
acted  out  by  the  man  himself,  an  effort  to 
deceive  his  fellow  men. 

Clean  of  heart,  the  good  man  will  be  clean 
of  mouth.  Vulgar  and  obscene  language, 
oaths,  and  blasphemies  will  never  pollute  his 
speech.  He  will  be  clean  of  act,  respecting 
his  body  as  the  very  handiwork  of  God.  He 
will  be  clean  of  hand,  never  reaching  out  to 
the  things  that  are  not  his  by  strictest  rules  of 
social  justice.  The  good  man  will  not  be 
the  lazy  and  indolent  servant;  he  will  improve 
his  mind  by  thoughtful  study;  he  will  im¬ 
prove,  as  circumstances  permit,  his  condition 
in  life,  bringing  into  active  exercise  the 
latent  talents  given  to  him  by  the  Creator, 
that  they  be  developed  and  put  to  profit.  He 
will  be  brave  in  effort,  resigned  in  failure, 
calm  and  self-possessed  in  success. 

“Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.” 
Man  is  necessarily  a  social  being:  he  has 
absolute  need  of  others.  Altruism,  the  love 
of  the  neighbor,  is  imposed  upon  him  by  his 
very  nature,  and  by  the  author  of  that  nature, 
the  Almighty  God.  The  neighbor 
means  family,  society,  country. 

“And  if  any  man  have  not  care 
of  his  own,”  says  St.  Paul,  “especially 
for  those  of  his  house,  he  hath  denied 
the  faith  and 
is  worse  than  «-  - 


an  infidel.” 
The  good 
man  is  ever  mindful  of  his  family. 
Nothing,  whatever  else  is  done  for 
society  or  for  country,  makes  up  for 
the  neglect  of  the  home.  The  good 
man  provides  for  the  material  and 
moral  wants  of  wife  and  children;  he  is  kind 
and  loving:  while  the  master  in  authority,  he 
is  the  servant  in  ministration. 

Say  what  some  will,  tolerate  as  they  may 
what  civil  law  reluctantly  tolerates,  the  in¬ 
dissolubility,  as  well  as  the  oneness,  of  the  sac¬ 
ramental  tie  of  wedlock  remains  not  only  the 
dictate  of  the  Christian  religion,  but  also  the 
natural  and  necessary  protection  of  the  family 
hearthstone.  Where  the  good  man  rules,  true 
and  faithful,  benignant  and  forbearing,  there 
is  seldom  need  even  of  separation;  where 
separation  is  deemed  urgent,  it  must  never  be 
supplemented  by  the  rupture  of  the  marital 
bond.  That  he  is  a  good  husband  and  a  good 
father  is  one  of  the  highest  encomiums  before 
God  and  men  that  the  good  man  niay  am¬ 
bition  or  hope  for. 

The  good  man’s  relations  with  his  fellow- 
men  within  the  social  organism  will  be  char¬ 
acterized  by  absolute  justice  and  charity. 
“Avoid  evil.”  Do  no  harm  to  rich  or  to 
poor.  Be  honest  and  honorable.  The  acqui¬ 
sition  of  wealth,  be  it  of  one  dollar,  or  of  a 
million  dollars,  is  praiseworthy  when  it  fol¬ 
lows  upon  industry,  the  use  of  high  talent, 
the  vigilant  observation  of  opportunity.  To 
be  poor  through  slothfulness,  wastefulness, 
or  wilful  ignorance,  is  a  sin  and  a  disgrace. 
But,  throughout,  justice  must  prevail:  nothing 
must  be  taken  that  belongs  legitimately  to 
‘  others:  no  methods  must  be  employed  that 
law  and  equity  reprove.  “Avoid  evil;  do 
good.”  When  acquired,  wealth  must  be  put 
to  good  use.  Let  it,  indeed,  serve  in  fair 
abundance  the  owner  and  his  dependents. 
Let  it  be  stored  up  in  view  of  future  contin¬ 
gencies.  To  reduce  the  use  of  wealth  to  mere 
necessities,  to  put  the  rich  in  this  regard  on 
the  plane  of  the  less  successful,  is  to  eliminate 
from  society  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  to 
smother  in  the  human  breast  the  promptings 
to  hard  work  and  to  sacrifice  of  ease  and 
pleasure.  But  in  its  exuberance 
wealth  must  go  beyond  the  owner 
and  the  owner’s  family.  It  must 
never  be  forgotten  that  society  is  not 
without  claims  upon  one’s  surplus 
revenue. 

^  The  miserly 
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rich  man  is  * 
not  the  good 

man;  neither  is  he  the  good  man  who 
is  ever  searching  for  opportunities  to 
lavish  wealth  in  subserviency  to  mad 
whims  and  fancies,  who  in  his  wild 
extravagances  irritates  the  poorer  into 
class  hatred  and  sodal  anarchism.  America 
is  the  land  of  great  fortunes;  what  saves  and 
honors  it  is  that  it  is  the  land  of  great  social 
benefactions  on  the  part  of  its  wealthy 
citizens. 

Wealth  is  not  a  condition  or  a  prerequisite 
(A  righteousness  and  virtue.  The  good  man 
may  be  the  poor  man,  as  is  often  the  case. 
This  happens  when  poverty  comes  uninvited, 
and  is  endured  in  patience  and  courageous 
resignation.  The  good  man  who  is  poor 
will  not  desist  from  effort  to  rise  in  the 
social  scale.  One  of  the  best  evidences  that 
the  human  world  grows  daily  better  is  the 
ambition,  witnessed  to-day,  of  the  lower 
classes  to  ascend  into  higher  spheres.  The 
unrest  of  poverty  and  of  labor  is  a  happy 
omen.  But  here,  as  elsewhere,  justice  must 
be  the  rule.  There  must  be  no  hatred  of  the 
wealth  in  the  possession  of  others;  there  must 
be  no  violation  of  the  rights  of  others,  no  act 
of  injury  or  injustice  to  others,  be  they  the 
rich  and  the  employer,  or  the  fellow  struggler 
in  the  more  humble  ranks  of  life. 

Finally,  there  is  a  man’s  duty  to  his  coun¬ 
try — his  country,  which,  especially  where  de¬ 
mocracy  reigns,  needs  the  active  and  earnest 
service  of  all  its  citizens.  The  good  man  is 
the  good  citizen,  who  votes  on  every  election 
day,  who  votes  after  due  counsel  with  con¬ 
science,  who  does  not  shirk  public  office,  when 
public  office  is  in  need  of  his  brain  and  his 
industry;  who,  when  in  public  office,  remem¬ 
bers  that  the  norma  of  his  acts  must  ever  be 
the  welfare  and  the  honor  of  country.  The 
good  citizen  is  he  whose  money  and  whose 
blood  are  poured  out  without  stint  when  the 
country  is  in  pieril.  The  citizen  who  gathers 
into  his  hand  the  favors  of  fortune  of  which 
the  country  is  prodigal,  who  basks  in  repose 
beneath  the  sunlight  of  its  banner,  and  yet, 
through  civic  indolence,  refuses  to  do  a 
yeoman’s  share  for  its  welfare  and  honor, 
merits  disfranchisement  and  exile: 
neither  God  nor  men  will  declare 
him  to  be  a  good  man. 

The  good  man,  the  all-round  man, 
the  integer  ei  sceleris  purus  of  the 
Roman  poet, 
the  “good  ^ 


•"  and  faithful 

servant  ”  of 
the  Christian  Gospel,  is  the  very 
pearl  of  the  earth;  he  is  the  reflected 
image  of  the  Divine  Being  Himself; 
he  is  the  treasure  of  human  society, 
the  joy  and  the  edification  of  his 
fellow  men.  He  is  blessed  here  below;  he 
will  be  blessed  in  the  supernal  home  of  im¬ 
mortality.  May  his  race  be  multiplied  over 
the  earth  I 

The  Socialist  Ideal 

By  H.  a  WELLS 

^$UJk0r  A  MmUtm  C'Upia,**  **  TMt  Fttiurt  im  Atm^rie*,**  tU, 

OuK  conceptions  of  what  a  good  citizen 
should  be  are  all  at  sixes  and  sevens.  No 
two  people  w'ill  be  found  to  agree  in  every 
particular  of  such  an  ideal,  and  the  extreme 
divergences  upon  what  is  necessary,  what  is 
permissible,  what  is  unfoipvable  in  him,  will 
span  nearly  the  whole  range  of  human  pos¬ 
sibility  and  conduct.  And,  as  a  consequence, 
we  bring  up  our  children  in  a  mist  of  vague 
intimations,  in  a  confusion  of  warring  voices, 
perplexed  as  to  what  they  must  do,  uncertain 
as  to  what  they  may  do,  doomed  to  lives  of 
compromise  and  fluctuating  and  inoperative 
opinion.  Ideals  and  suggestions  come  and 
go  before  their  eyes  like  figures  in  a  fog.  The 
commonest  pattern  of  a  good  man,  perhaps 
— the  commonest  pattern  certainly  in  Sunday- 
schools  and  edifying  books  and  in  all  those 
places  and  on  all  those  occasions  where  mo¬ 
rality  is  sought  as  an  end — ^is  a  clean  and  able- 
bodied  person,  truthful  to  the  extent  that  he 
does  not  tell  lies,  temperate  so  far  as  absti¬ 
nence  is  concerned,  honest  without  pedantry, 
and  active  in  his  own  affairs,  steadfastly  law- 
abiding,  and  respectful  to  custom  and  usage 
— though  aloof  from  the  tumult  of  politics, 
brave  but  not  adventurous,  punctual  in  some 
form  of  religious  exercise,  devoted  to  his  wife 
and  children,  and  kind  without  extravagance 
to  all  men.  Every  one  feels  that  this  is  not 
enoqgh,  every  one  feels  that  something  more 
is  wanted  and  something  different;  most 
people  are  a  little  interested  in  what 
that  difference  can  be;  and  it  is  a 
business  that  much  of  what  is  more 
than  trivial  in  our  art,  our  literature, 
and  our  drama  must  do,  to  fill  in  bit 
•  by  bit  and 

shade  by 
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shade  the 
subtle  per¬ 
manent  detail  of  the  answer. 

It  does  veiy  greatly  help  in  this 
question  to  bear  in  mind  the  conflict 
of  our  origins.  Every  age  is  an  age 
of  transition,  of  minglings,  of  the 
breaking  up  of  old  narrow  cultures  and 
the  brewing  down  of  barriers,  of  spiritual 
and  often  of  actual  interbreeding.  Not  only 
is  the  physical  but  the  moral  and  intellectual 
ancestry  of  every  one  more  mixed  than  ever  it 
was  before.  We  blend  in  our  blood,  every 
one  of  us,  and  we  blend  in  our  ideas  and 
purposes,  craftsmen,  warriors,  savages,  peas¬ 
ants,  a  score  of  races,  and  an  endless  mul¬ 
titude  of  social  expedients  and  rules. 

Certain  groups  of  ideas  come  to  us  dis¬ 
tinctively  associated  with  certain  marked  ways 
of  life.  Many — and  for  a  majority  of  us,  it 
may  be,  most — of  our  ancestors  were  serfs  or 
slaves.  And  men  and  women  who  have  had 
generation  after  generation  to  adapt  them¬ 
selves  to  slavery  and  the  rule  of  a  master 
develop  an  idea  of  goodness  very  different 
from  that  of  princes.  From  our  slave  ances¬ 
try,  says  Lester  Ward,  we  learned  to  woric; 
and  certainly  it  is  from  slavery  we  derive  the 
conception  that  industry,  even  though  it  be 
purposeless  industry,  is  a  virtue  in  itself. 
The  good  slave,  too,  has  a  morality  of  re¬ 
straints:  he  abstains  from  the  food  he  handles 
and  hungers  for,  and  he  denies  himself  pride 
and  initiative  of  every  sort.  He  is  honest  in 
not  taking,  but  he  is  unscrupulous  in  adequate 
service.  He  makes  no  virtue  of  frankness, 
but  much  of  kindly  helpfulness  and  charity 
to  the  weak.  He  has  no  sense  of  duty  in 
planning  or  economizing.  He  is  polite  and 
soft-spoken,  and  disposed  to  irony  rather 
than  denunciation,  ready  to  admire  cuteness 
and  to  condone  deception.  Not  so  the  rebel. 
In  us  all  that  tradition  is  working  also.  It 
has  been  the  lot  of  vast  masses  of  population 
in  every  age  to  be  living  in  successfid  or  un¬ 
successful  resistance  to  mastery,  to  be  dread¬ 
ing  oppression  or  to  be  just  escaped  from  it. 
Resentment  becomes  a  virtue  then,  and  any 
peace  with  the  oppressor  a  crime.  It  is  from 
rebel  origins  that  so  many  of  us  get  the  idea 
that  disrespectfulness  is  something  of  a 
duty  and  obstinacy  a  fine  thing.  And 
.  under  the  force  of  this  tradition  we 
idealize  the  rugged  and  unmanage¬ 
able,  we  find  something  heroic  in 
rough  clothes 
and  hands,  ^ 


^  in  bad  man¬ 
ners,  insensi¬ 
tive  behavior,  and  unsociableness. 
And  a  cormnunity  of  settlers,  again, 
in  a  rough  country,  fighting  for  a 
bare  existence,  makes  a  virtue  of 
vehemence,  of  a  hasty  rapidity  of 
execution.  Hurried  and  driven  men  glorify 
“push”  and  impatience,  and  despise  finish 
and  fine  discriminations  as  weak  and  de¬ 
moralizing  things.  These  three,  the  Serf,  the 
Rebel,  and  the  Squatter,  are  three  out  of  a 
thousand  types  and  aspects  that  have  gone 
to  our  making.  And  all  these  thousand 
different  standards  and  traditions  are  our 
material,  each  with  something  fine  in  it,  and 
each  with  something  evil.  They  have  all  pro¬ 
vided  the  atmosphere  of  upbringing  for  men 
in  the  past.  Out  of  them  and  out  of  un¬ 
precedented  occasions,  we,  in  this  newer  age, 
in  which  there  are  no  slaves,  in  which  every 
man  is  a  citizen,  in  which  the  conveniences 
of  a  great  and  growing  civilization  make  the 
frantic  avidity  of  the  squatter  a  nuisance, 
have  to  set  ourselves  to  frame  the  standard  of 
our  children’s  children,  to  abandon  what  the 
slave  or  the  squatter  or  the  rebel  found  neces¬ 
sary  and  we  find  unnecessary,  to  fit  fresh 
requirements  to  our  new  needs. 

To  describe' that  ideal  modem  citizen  now 
is  at  best  to  make  a  guess  and  a  suggestion  as 
to  what  must  be  built  in  reality  by  the  efforts 
of  a  thousand  minds.  But  he  will  be  a  very 
different  creature  from  that  indifferent,  well- 
behaved  business  man  who  passes  for  a  good 
citizen  to-day.  He  will  be  neither  under  the 
slave  tradition,  nor  a  rebel,  nor  a  vehement 
elemental  man.  Essentially  he  will  be 
aristocratic;  aristocratic  not  in  the  sense  that 
he  has  slaves  or  class  inferiors,  because 
probably  he  will  have  nothing  of  the  sort,  but 
aristocratic  in  the  sense  that  he  will  feel  that 
the  state  belongs  to  him  and  he  to  the  state. 
He  will  probably  be  a  public  servant;  at  any 
rate  he  will  be  a  man  doing  some  work  in  the 
complicated  machinery  of  the  modem  com¬ 
munity  for  a  salary  and  not  for  speculative 
gain.  Typically  he  will  be  a  professional  man. 
I  do  not  think  the  ideal  modem  citizen  can  be 
a  person  living  chiefly  by  buying  for  as  little 
as  he  can  give  and  selling  for  as 
much  as  he  can  get;  indeed,  most  of 
what  we  idolize  to^ay  as  business 
enterprise,  I  think  he  will  regard 
with  very  considerable  contempt. 

But  then  I 
^  am  a  social- 
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ist  and  look 
forward  to 

the  time  when  the  economic  machin¬ 
ery  of  the  community  will  not  be  a 
held  for  private  enrichment  but  for 
public  service. 

He  will  be  good  to  his  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren  as  he  will  be  good  to  his  friends,  but  he 
will  be  no  partisan  for  wife  and  family  against 
the  common  welfare.  His  solicitude  will  be 
for  the  welfare  of  all  the  children  of  the  com¬ 
munity;  he  will  have  got  beyond  blind  in¬ 
stinct,  he  will  have  the  intelligence  to  under¬ 
stand  that  almost  any  child  in  the  worid  may 
have  as  large  a  share  as  his  own  offspring  in 
the  parentage  of  his  great-great-grandchil¬ 
dren.  His  wife  he  will  treat  as  his  equal 
— he  will  not  be  “kind”  to  her,  but  fair  and 
frank  and  loving,  as  one  equal  should  be  with 
another;  he  will  no  more  have  the  imperti¬ 
nence  to  pet  and  pamper  her,  to  keep  painful 
and  laborious  things  out  of  her  knowledge, 
to  “shield”  her  from  the  responsibility  of 
political  and  social  work,  than  he  will  to  make 
a  Chinese  toy  of  her  and  bind  her  feet.  He 
and  she  will  love  that  they  may  enlarge  and 
not  limit  each  other. 

Consciously  and  deliberately  the  good 
citizen  will  seek  beauty  in  himself  and  in  his 
way  of  living.  He  will  be  temperate  rather 
than  harshly  abstinent,  and  he  will  keep  him¬ 
self  fit  and  in  training  as  an  elementary  duty. 
He  will  not  be  a  fat  nor  an  emaciated  person. 
Fat  panting  men  and  thin  enfeebled  ones 
cannot  possibly  be  considered  good  citizens, 
any  more  than  dirty  or  verminous  people. 
He  will  be  just  as  fine  and  seemly  in  his 
person  as  he  can  be,  not  from  vanity  and  self- 
assertion,  but  to  be  pleasing  and  agreeable  to 
his  fellows.  The  u^y  dress  and  u^y  bearing 
of  the  “good  men  ”  of  to-day  will  be  as  in¬ 
comprehensible  to  him  as  the  filth  of  a 
paleolithic  savage  is  to  us.  He  will  not 
speak  of  his  “frame”  and  hang  clothes  like 
sacks  over  it;  he  will  know  and  feel  that  he 
and  the  people  about  him  have  wonderful  and 
beautiful  bodies. 

And — I  speak  of  the  ideal  common  citizen 
— he  will  be  a  student  and  a  philosopher. 
To  understand  will  be  one  of  his  necessary 
duties.  His  mind,  like  his  body,  will 
be  fit  and  well  clothed.  He  will  not 
be  too  busy  to  read  and  think,  though 
he  may  be  too  busy  to  rush  about  to 
get  ignorantly  and  blatantly  rich.  It 
follows  that 


'  ■»  have  a  mind 

exercised 
finely  and  flexible  and  alert,  be  will 
not  be  a  secretive  man.  Secretiveness 
and  secret  plarming  are  vulgarity,  and 
men  and  women  need  to  be  educated, 
and  he  will  be  educated,  out  of  them. 
He  will  be  intensely  truthful,  not  simply  in 
the  vulgar  sense  of  not  misstating  facts  when 
pressed,  but  truthful  in  the  marmer  of  the 
scientific  man  or  the  artist,  and  as  scornful 
of  concealment  as  they;  truthful,  that  is  to 
say,  as  the  expression  of  a  ruling  desire  to 
have  things  made  plain  and  clear,  because 
that  so  they  are  most  beautiful  and  life  is  at 
its  finest.  .  .  . 

And  all  that  I  have  written  of  him  applies 
word  for  word,  with  only  such  changes  of  gen¬ 
der  as  are  needed,  to  the  woman  citizen  also. 

An  Epigrammatic  Composite 

By  THOMAS  W.  I-AWSON 

Author  ^  **  Frtnmi^ 

OuBS  is  an  age  of  individualism.  Every 
man  king,  with  the  king’s  prerogative  of 
whitding  out  the  yardstick  by  which  his  own 
goodness  is  to  be  measured.  On  this  count 
there  are  in  Amonca  almost  as  many  good 
men  as  thoe  are  grown  males,  but  as  no 
two  of  their  yardsticks  are  alike,  the  true 
measure  must  be  some  sort  average  of  all 
of  them. 

I  have  known  clergymen  and  statesmen, 
a  lot  of  dollar-charmers  and  penny-a-liners, 
and  some  gamblers  and  horse-traders,  who 
were  good  men,  when  you  allowed  them  to 
manipulate  at  least  one  end  of  the  divining- 
rod,  while  every  woman  I  have  known  was 
so  good  that  I  contracted  eyeache  trying  to 
locate  her  wing  joints.  But  I  have  never 
known  a  good  man  whose  goodness  lay  not 
in  some  excess  of  credits  over  debits  on  a 
balance-sheet  of  which  his  own  omscience 
was  auditor. 

Having  made  a  special  study  of  polished 
bad  men,  I  eariy  discovered  that 
many  gems — misplaced,  perha{)s,  but 
yet  gems — entered  into  their  make¬ 
ups,  and  I  can  do  no  better  than 
give  to  Everybody’s  readers  my  idea 
of  the  good 
*  f  man  as  1 
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have  con-  ’  “  '  '  bits  from  his 


strutted  it 

out  of  the  treasures  rescued  from  the  | 
base  metals  of  such  souls.  I 

Every  good  man  says  “May  I?” 
to  the  weak  and  “I  will”  to  the  I 
strong,  and  he  never  forgets  that  his 
body,  as  well  as  his  soul,  is  his  charge,  which 
must  be  returned  undefiled. 

A  good  man  approaches  a  king  on  his  feet 
and  women  on  his  knees.  He  curses  and 
commands  in  prose,  and  grants  and  courts 
in  poetry. 

He  wears  a  brake  on  his  passions,  and 
gears  bis  love  to  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the 
stars. 

A  good  man  dedicates  his  heart  and  soul 
to  his  wife,  his  conscience  to  his  mother,  and  ' 
his  very  being  to  his  country. 

A  good  man  loves  children  and  horses,  and 
the  dogs  mistake  him  for  the  Santa  Claus  of 
their  fi^ide  dreams. 

Good  men’s  clubs  always  have  a  wife  or 
mother  for  steward,  and  children  for  bell¬ 
boys. 

No  good  man  ever  asked  the  old  folks  from 
the  country  to  present  their  visiting-cards  at 
the  servants’  hall  during  receptions. 

The  good  man  engraves  bis  friendships  on 
his  ow'n  heart,  his  hatred  on  his  enemies’, 
and  keeps  all  edges  sharp  and  all  lines  deep 
until  death. 

An  all-round  good  man  picks  his  antag¬ 
onists  with  extreme  care,  and  follows  them 
to  the  grave  to  get  their  location  in  hell  for 
future  use. 

A  rattling  good  man  counters  the  com¬ 
mand  “Turn  the  other  cheek”  with  “An 
eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,”  and 
he  speaks  to  blackguards  and  bullies  with  his 
fist  instead  of  his  tongue. 

A  good  man  is  always  sorry  for  his  own 
tininess  and  glad  of  the  other  fellow’s  big¬ 
ness. 

He  measures  his  wants  by  his  possessions 
and  his  friends’  necessities;  he  knows  no  hun¬ 
ger  or  thirst,  no  happiness  while  his  women¬ 
folks  or  his  friends  seek,  and  he  insists  that 


neighbors’ 

jS  "  ears,  but  neither  does  he  allow  them 
to  mix  omelets  in  his  headgear.  He 
knows  two  and  two  make  four,  not 
—  “1  three  or  eleven.  He  deals  from  the 
top,  gives  the  other  fellow  his  cut, 
never  welches  on  the  kitty,  but  he  does  insist 
upon  checks  being  redeemed  at  pot  value. 

No  good  man  ever  gets  his  gambling  and 
his  business  money  tangled,  or  his  Bible  and 
his  card-case  mixed,  or  ever  drops  an  unre¬ 
deemed  poker-chip  into  the  contribution-box. 

A  good  man  sUvers  when  left  alone  with 
his  success.  “Here’s  to  the  next  bout,”  is  a 
toast  he  keeps  on  tap  for  his  failures. 

A  good  man  crosses  himself,  as,  at  mid¬ 
night,  he  gazes  up  at  God’s  daisy-field,  and 
with  the  ecstasy  of  a  child  in  imagination  he 
sails  the  swirling  clouds  as  the  lightnings  flash 
and  the  thunders  crash. 

Steal  a  good  man’s  dreams  and  he  will  yell 
“Murder”;  make  off  with  his  purse  and  you 
will  hear  him  whistling,  “There  is  more  where 
that  came  from.” 

When  country  calls,  good  men  hear  the  echo 
though  it  comes  to  them  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  on  the  mountain  peaks,  or  in  the . 
middle  of  the  ocean;  and  instantly  they  find 
wings. 

A  good  man  always  votes,  first  removing  his 
hat. 

A  good  man  knows  a  liar  would  be  a  thief 
or  a  murderer  if  he  had  the  nimbleness  and 
the  nerve. 

Good  men  kneel  to  God,  the  flag,  their 
mothers,  and  their  children’s  mothers. 

A  good  man  carries  no  brass  drum  to 
church,  and  burns  no  candles  trying  to  re¬ 
write  the  Ten  Commandments. 

A  good  man  keeps  in  mind  when  traveling 
the  Cradle-to-the-Grave  Turnpike  that  he  can 
carry  through  the  ferry-gate  only  what  his 
mother  brought  in  over  the  toll-bridge,  and 
refuses  to  losid  up  as  he  journeys. 

A  good  man  can  swim  the  Styx  if  he  misses 
the  ferry.  ^  ' 

He  is  one  who  talks  in  the  “I-think”- 


the  obligation  of  his  friend  be  written  in  chalk  “  You-know”  language, 
while  he  styluses  his  own  in  indelible  ink.  He  writes  i  small  and  You  large,  yells 

After  making  a  promise  a  good  “Them”  and  whispers  “me.” 

man  never  sleeps  until  be  has  ful-  FnHPCTn  ^  mighty  skittish 

filled  it.  about  life,  but  settled  and  ready  at  all 

A  good'  man  seldom  has  three  eyes,  i  jRt  times  to  shake  hands  with  death, 

and  aboniinates  double-decked  sleeves.  v  When  a  good  man  is  undecided,  he 

He  never  ex-  /V«i  recalls  that  he 

tracts  rab-  ^  ^  is  here  for  a 
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jiffy  and  there 
for  an  eon. 

The  pavement  that  all  good  men 
have  contributed  to  hell  cools  the  feet 
of  their  less  fortunate  brothers. 

A  good  man  never  mistakes  his 
mouth  for  a  sewer  nor  allows  another 
to  confound  his  ear  with  a  catch-basin. 

If  the  above  diagram  of  my  good  man  hap)- 
pens  to  fall  under  the  eye  of  such  an  one  who 
is  looking  for  a  job,  he  need  search  no  far¬ 
ther.  I  have  one  to  offer:  The  superintend¬ 
ency  of  a  sulphur  halory  now  being  erected 
for  the  crowning  of  Standard  Oil  angels. 

The  Japanese  Ideal 

By  GENERAL  COUNT  TARA  KATSURA,  Hon.  G.C3. 

Prim*  UiHitUr  ^  Ja/an. 

According  to  my  conception  of  goodness, 
a  harmless  man  is  not  necessarily  a  good  man. 
So  it  is  with  one  who  is  classed  as  of  an 
innocent  type  of  personality.  A  good  man, 

I  view  him,  is  one  who  has  done  some  good, 
however  slight,  to  the  cause  which  he  is 
serving.  He  is  a  good  man  who  always  has 
his  conscience  clear,  not  in  consequence  of 
inaction,  however,  but  upon  careful  examina¬ 
tion  of  his  acts  and  conduct.  He  must  be 
the  one  who  in  all  his  actions  is  prompted 
by  his  honest  and  sincere  desire  to  serve  the 
cause  of  humanity  by  contributing  his  best 
toward  the  elevation  of  his  fellows. 

He  cannot  be  a  good  man  who  has  no 
object  in  life.  However  unimpeachable  his 
daily  conduct  might  be,  such  a  man’s  life  is 
against  the  essential  principle  of  human 
existence  in  this  world.  Life  means  worii 
and  exertion.  Strong  effort  must  be  made  by 
every  individual  to  do  the  highest  good  within 
his  ability  to  his  fellows.  Life  must  be  spent 
in  constant  exertion  with  an  eye  single  to  the 
cause  of  humanity  and  of  the  Heavens.  He 
is  a  good  man  who  can  live  up  to  the  standard 
I  have  outlined,  for  it  involves  subordination 
of  self  to  the  cause  of  humanity  at  large. 

As  life  in  this  world  means  activity 
and  constant  exertion,  a  good  man, 
according  to  my  conception,  is  not  al¬ 
ways  free  from  adverse  criticism  and 
strong  opposition.  The  very  ear¬ 
nestness  and 
zeal  with  ^  ^  ■ 


^  which  he  is 
serving  the 
cause  he  represents  is  often  the  cause 
of  criticism  and  opposition.  He  may 
sometimes  be  represented  by  his  opi- 
ponents  as  the  worst  character  to  be 
found  on  earth;  but  one  who  can 
defy  all  opposition  and  misrepresentation,  and 
quietly  pursue  the  course  he  has  set  for  him¬ 
self  with  an  unSinching  conviction  that  he 
is  doing  right,  with  his  conscience  clear  as 
daylight  —  such  is  the  man  worthy  to  be 
ranked  with  any  good  man  of  any  nation 
and  of  any  age. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  a  man  must  be 
measured  and  judged  by  his  achievements  or 
the  extent  of  his  achievements.  In  whatever 
station  of  life  he  may  be,  he  can  be  the  highest 
type  of  a  good  man  if  he  acts  to  the  extent  of 
his  ability  in  self-subordination  to  the  good  of 
his  fellows. 

It  must  be  remembered  in  this  connection 
that  the  education  one  receives  enhances  his 
duties  and  obligations  to  society.  So  with 
a  man  in  public  life:  while  his  responsibilities 
grow  in  proportion  to  the  position  he  occupies, 
he  is  afford^  at  the  same  time  greater  chances 
and  opportunities  for  doing  go^.  He  is  the 
best  man  who  under  such  circumstances  con¬ 
tributes  most  toward  the  cause  of  humanity 
in  bringing  on  earth  peace  and  good-will.  As 
for  me,  my  humble  efforts  are  constantly 
directed  toward  realizing  the  ideal  of  a  good 
man  that  I  have  just  depicted.  I  can  con¬ 
scientiously  say  that  my  efforts  are  always 
for  peace  and  good-will  throughout  the 
universe.  As  I  say  thk  you  may  ask  why, 
as  Prime  Minister  of  Japan,  I  sanction^ 
the  war  with  Russia.  Let  me  explain.  That 
war  was  fought  for  the  sake  of  peace.  Japan 
never  was  nor  ever  will  be  an  aggressive  na¬ 
tion.  The  war  was  the  result  <rf  an  unbearable 
pressure  brought  on  Japan,  which  if  it  had 
not  been  arrested  then  and  there  would  have 
endangered  the  peace  of  the  world.  So  J apan 
reluctantly  stood  up  with  her  sword  in  hand, 
fought  the  war,  and  I  believe  time  and 
events  have  proved  my  assertion  that  it  was 
for  the  sake  of  p>eace. 

And  so  I  believe  that  a  good  man  is  one 
who  is  always  conscientious,  con¬ 
tinuously  aiming  to  improve  his  op¬ 
portunities  to  help  his  brother  men, 
and  ever  seeking  to  promote  the 
cause  of  the  society  in  which  he 
•  moves.  One 
y.  with  a  clear 
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conscience,  **■ 
ever  on  the 

alert  to  do  his  duty,  deserves  the 
name  of  a  good  man,  whatever  his 
station  in  life.  He  is  of  the  highest 
type  of  good  man  who  subordinates 
himself  to  the  good  of  society,  and, 
never  departing  from  the  principle,  spends 
his  life  in  constant  and  ceaseless  exertion  for 
the  attainment  of  his  ideal. 

A  Knight  of  Conscience 

By  EDWARD  AL8WORTH  ROSS 

Pressor  S0€Ut0gy  in  tht  UnivtrsUy  WUcwnsin  s 
**  Th€  Sins  ^ 

One  is  not  “good”  because  he  is  strict 
in  devout  observances.  When  prompted 
by  a  canny  concern  for  one’s  salvation, 
church-going.  Sabbath-keeping,  and  fasting 
are  no  more  goodness  than  is  careful  atten¬ 
tion  to  one’s  fire-insurance  policies. 

Nor  do  correct  habits  constitute  goodness. 
Abstinence  from  liquor  or  tobacco  may  be 
no  more  meritorious  than  abstinence  from 
Welsh  rarebit.  Nevertheless,  self-control  is 
a  requisite,  and  no  one  enslaved  by  his  ap¬ 
petites  is  in  the  way  of  virtue. 

Senseless  self-denial  is  not  goodness.  The 
•rigorist  who  eschews  whist,  dancing,  and  the 
theatre  may  be  as  futile  an  egoist  as  St.  Simeon 
Stylites  on  his  pillar. 

In  a  time  so  congenial  as  ours  to  the  family 
virtues,  one  deserves  no  wreath  for  being  “a 
faithful  husband  and  a  loving  father.”  In 
the  eleventh  century  a  man  who  could  read 
and  write  was  “learned,”  and  a  man  who  kept 
his  marriage  vows  was  “good”;  but  not  so 
to-day. 

Rich  gifts  prove  nothing  till  we  know  how 
the  donor  got  his  money  and  how  much  he 
has.  The  only  gift  is  a  portion  of  one’s  self; 
and  the  giving  of  superfluity  has  no  moral 
significance.  If  the  size  of  the  contribution 
b  to  measure  goodness,  then  the  poor  widow 
with  her  two  mites  is  contemptible! 

The  beginning  of  goodness  is  to  stand  on 
one’s  own  feet.  This  requires  moral 
stamina  now  that  there  are  so  many 
new  ways  of  being  a  parasite.  For 
your  tainted  news  is  a  climbing  upon 
other  people’s  backs,  Mr.  Editor.  So 
is  your  se¬ 
cret  rebate,  ^ 


Mr.  Shipper; 
your  stock 
juggle,  Mr.  Financier;  your  perfunc¬ 
tory  supervision,  Mr.  OflScial;  your 
whitewashing  investigation,  Mr.  Leg¬ 
islator;  your  hold-up  strike,  Mr.  Walk¬ 
ing  Delegate. 

“Bear  ye  one  another’s  burdens”  ob¬ 
scures  the  injunction,  “For  every  man  shall 
bear  his  own  burden.”  Generosity,  being 
genial  and  spectacular,  is  more  priz^  than 
justice.  A  short  cut  to  saintho(^  is  to  use 
your  superiority  in  strength,  cunning,  or  cal¬ 
lousness  to  make  others  carry  you,  and  then 
ostentatiously  to  shoulder  the  bu^ens  of  a 
few  of  the  brethren. 

To  stand  on  one’s  own  feet  is  to  abide  by 
the  rules  of  the  game.  The  insurance  men 
who  buy  a  block  of  stock  with  the  agreement 
that  it  is  theirs  if  the  price  goes  up,  but  the 
company’s  if  the  price  goes  down;  the  traffic 
men  who  withhold  the  facilities  of  a  common 
carrier  from  rival  coal  operators;  the  candi¬ 
date  who  nullifies  his  public  pledges  with  a 
secret  pledge;  the  editor  who  palms  off  paid 
stuff  as  editorial  opinion;  the  preacher  who 
lays  away  the  sermons  that  might  grate  on 
the  rich  pewholder;  the  professor  of  econom¬ 
ics  who  shies  from  the  “live  wire”  to  burrow 
into  the  archeology  of  his  subject — these 
commit  breach  of  confidence.  They  are  not 
playing  the  game  as  it  is  generally  under- 
sto^. 

But  the  good  man  will  help  others;  and 
when  he  comes  to  spend  himself  for  others, 
two  paths  are  open.  He  may  minister  to 
the  suffering,  like  the  Red  Cross  nurse  or  the 
charity  worker;  or  he  may  uphold  and  im¬ 
prove  the  rules  of  the  game.  Though  less  pic¬ 
turesque,  the  latter  way  is  none  the  less  flinty. 
For  ages  the  Good  Samaritan  has  borne  the 
palm.  But  what  of  the  inspector  who  reports 
the  scandalous  state  of  affairs  on  the  Jericho 
Road  even  though  the  chances  are  that  his 
superiors  will  pigeonhole  his  report  and  dis¬ 
miss  him?  What  of  the  prosecutor  who  com¬ 
mits  political  hari-kari  in  order  to  “  get  ”  the 
men  “higher  up”  who  protect  and  black¬ 
mail  the  thieves  working  the  Jericho  Road? 
The  Samaritan  risked  a  big  tavern  bill;  these 
risk  a  livelihood.  Which  is  the  bet¬ 
ter  man? 

With  the  growth  of  public  philan¬ 
thropy,  the  distress  calling  for  volun¬ 
tary  ministration  diminishes.  On  the 
other  hand, 
the  field  for 
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social  service  ■*  1 1  ■ «— 

steadily  wi¬ 
dens.  The  state  assumes  the  burden 
of  the  defectives,  and  at  once  their 
friends  have  to  fight  for  the  merit 
system  in  the  state  institutions.  City 
Miration  ends  the  giving  of  drinking 
fountains,  but  precipitates  an  anti-graft  strug¬ 
gle.  In  Germany  the  humane  administration 
of  workingmen’s  insurance  occupies  much 
benevolence  once  absorbed  in  directly  minis¬ 
tering  to  the  poor.  In  backing  graft  prosecu¬ 
tions  in  San  Francisco,  Mr.  Spreckels’s  money 
I  is  tenfold  more  useful  than  it  would  be  if 

it  supported  cots  in  a  hospital;  for  a  regen- 
;  erat^  dty  government  will  provide  cots  fast 

enough. 

;  The  lovers  of  men  who  give  themselves  to 

personal  service  are  sainted.  But  the  haters 
of  iniquity  who  fight  for  right  standards  and 
laws — heading  afresh  the  rivets  that  hold  to¬ 
gether  the  social  fabric — miss  sainthood. 
They  bear  too  many  scars,  are  the  target  for 
too  much  filth,  to  vie  in  radiance  with  the 
gentle  soul  who  comforts  the  aflSicted,  but 
will  not  strike  a  blow  for  the  right’s  sake. 

Nevertheless,  now  that  we  are  in  the  civic 
stage,  your  saint  “without  an  enemy  in  the 
world’’  is  of  less  worth  than  the  stalwart 
knight  of  conscience.  For  the  one  copes 
'  only  with  consequences;  the  other  attacks 

^  causes.  It  is  the  difference  between  nursing 

r  the  malaria-stricken  and  draining  the  swamp 

f  — between  Father  Damien  devoting  himself  to 

*  the  lepers  on  Molokai  and  the  Fight  who  let 

I  themselves  be  bitten  by  infected  mosquitoes 

i  to  test  Major  Reed’s  hypothesis  of  the  mos- 

;  quito  transmission  of  yellow  fever.  So  to- 

t  day  the  self-sacrifice  that  yields  a  hundred¬ 

fold  is — ^battling  w'ith  the  Midianites.  And 
the  lovers  of  men  are  finding  it  out.  The 
good  man  starts  out  to  clothe  the  naked,  and 
presently  he  is  grappling  with  exploiters  and 
vice-caterers  who  produce  more  nakedness 


in  a  day than 
he  can  cover 
in  a  year.  He  sets  forth  to  enlighten 
those  who  sit  in  darkness,  and  lo,  he 
is  fighting  against  child  labor,  or  poli¬ 
tics  in  the  public  schools.  In  the 
morning  he  goes  abroad  to  heal  the 
sick;  by  noon  he  is  hammering  quacks  and 
food  adulterators  and  rookery  landlords. 
Thus  experience  drives  home  the  paradox 
that  the  supremacy  of  law,  the  triumph  of 
truth  and  honesty  in  business  and  in  govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  scientific  adaptation  of  institu¬ 
tions  to  changing  needs,  promote  human  wel¬ 
fare  more  than  do  feeding  to-day’s  hungry 
and  nursing  to-day’s  sick.  For  drying  up 
the  fountain-heads  of  evil  lessens  the  num¬ 
ber  of  hungry  and  sick  of  the  day-after-to¬ 
morrow. 

But  is  not  this  ideal  of  a  good  man  too 
militant?  No,  for  he  attacks  sinners  less  to 
chastise  them  than  to  unmask  and  discredit 
them.  It  is  not  so  much  the  crooks  in  the 
alley  that  menace  society  as  the  crooks  in  the 
church,  in  office,  in  places  of  trust — the  one 
who  leads  the  parade,  or  heads  the  state 
delegation,  or  hands  out  the  sheepskins,  or 
pronounces  the  Fourth-of-July  oration.  For 
not  only  do  these  have  a  greater  opportunity 
for  harm,  but,  while  they  are  holding  the 
center  of  the  stage,  they  standardize  their  type. 
Their  sort  multiply  like  noxious  bacteria,  till 
society  falls  sick.  Hence  the  sinner  on  the 
dais  does  infinitely  more  hurt  than  the  sinner 
in  the  basement,  and  until  he  is  brought  low 
it  is  folly  to  waste  precious  time  in  laboring 
to  soften  or  reclaim  him.  Nevertheless,  the 
people  know  him  not  for  what  he  is,  and  the 
heroes  who  accept  bruises  and  wounds  in 
order  to  thrust  him  down  into  the  social  base¬ 
ment  will  hardly  in  our  day  attain  to  the  good 
repute  of  the  sleek  Pharisees  who  “make  long 
prayer”  and  “pay  tithe  of  mint  and  anise  and 
cummin.” 


a  tit 


%ocb,  ttbo  liban  abibe  in  tbp  tabrmacic?  tnbo 
fball  bttril  in  tbp  bolp  bin  7 
I7r  tbat  ttaHutb  uprifibtip,  anb  tBoriinb  rigbt-' 
eotDinea^,  anb  gpcabttb  tbe  tnitb  in  bi^  btart. 

1^  tbat  bachbitrtb  not  ttitb  bi^  tongue,  nor  bottb 
etait  to  bW  neighbour,  nor  tahetb  up  a  reproatb 
^  j  again^  bi|f  neighbour. 


Sn  ttboi^r  epeg  a  bile  person  ig  contemneb ;  but 
be  bonouretb  them  tbat  fear  tbe  lotb.  ^  tbat 
gvoearetb  to  big  own  hurt,  anb  ebangetb  not. 

tbat  puttetb  not  big  monep  to  ugurp,  nor  tab- 
etb  rewarb  againgt  tbe  innocent.  1^  tbat  boetb 
tbege  tbingg  gball  nctaet  be  mobeb. 

—Psalm  XV. 


A  Nation  of  Villag'ers 

By  G.  BERNARD  SHAW 

A  utM»r  of  "  Cathtl  Byrou'i  Pro/taionf  “Ah  Untocial  Socialist’’  “  Plays,  Pleasant  and  Unpleasant,” 

“  Three  Plays  for  Puritans  f  etc. 

EDITOR’S  Note.  —  We  asked  Mr.  G.  Bernard  Shaw  for  a  contribution  to  the  sym¬ 
posium,  “  WJiat  is  a  Good  Man?”  It  is  perhaps  typical  of  his  general  unexpectedness  that  he 
should  have  submitted,  in  response,  an  offering  on  an  entirely  different  subject.  ”A  Nation  of 
Villagers”  was  contributed  with  the  provision  that  no  word  of  it  should  be  altered. 

The  Trusts  have  suddenly  shown  the  the  cuteness,  the  inventiveness,  the  independ- 
world  the  danger  of  the  political  ent  spirit  of  Sam  Slick,  said.  Wait.  Wait  until 
imbecility  of  the  American  nation.  Thatim-  English  conditions  are  reproduced  there — until 
bedlity  has  been  concealed  for  a  whole  cen-  America  becomes  private  property  and  white 
tury  from  Europe,  and  is  still  concealed  from  labor  becomes  as  cheap  as  it  is  with  us.  Then 
America  itself,  by  the  personal  braininess  and  we  shall  see.  Well,  that  time  has  come;  and 
hustle  of  the  American  man  of  business,  who  we  see  America  unequal  to  the  occasion.  The 
indeed  hustles  so  energetically  that  he  never  Trusts  (representing  integrated  Capitalism  as 
has  time  to  get  the  simplest  thing  done  in  less  distinguished  from  disintegrated  competitive 
than  three  months.  But  now  that  the  social  Capitalism)  have  beaten  it  hollow, 
evolution  of  the  United  States  has  reached  This  is  not  surprising;  for  America  has  ney^ 

the  point  at  which  bright  seifishne.ss  becomes  been  successful  in  politics.  It  was  made  in- 
a  nuisance,  and  all  Americans  must  reform  dependent  largely  in  spite  of  its  own  teeth  by 
and  enrich  America,  and  enable  America  to  a  declaration  of  sentiments  which  it  did  not 
reform  and  enrich  the  worid,  before  they  can  share  and  principles  which  it  barely  grasped 
reform  or  enrich  themselves,  their  childish  the  narrow  end  of.  Even  to-day  neither  its 
incapacity  for  any  such  task  is  becoming  more  ordinary  security  nor  its  liberty  is  up  to  the 
and  more  apparent.  monarchical  standard  of  Central  Europe. 

It  is  about  half  a  century  since  Macaulay,  The  famous  Constitution  survives  only  be- 

when  everybody  was  admiring  the  smartness,  cause  whenever  any  comer  of  it  gets  into  the 
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way  of  the  accumulating  dollar  it  is  pettishly 
knocked  off  and  thrown  away.  Every  social 
development,  however  benehcial  and  inevit¬ 
able  from  the  public  point  of  view,  is  met,  not 
by  an  intelligent  adaptation  of  the  social 
structure  to  its  novelties,  but  by  a  panic  and  a 
cry  of  Go  Back.  An  unfortuiute  President 
struggling  to  get  things  looked  at  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  collective  interest  of  the 
United  States,  which  is  so  huge  a  thing  that 
it  must  be  coordinated  with  the  collective 
interest  of  all  civilization  if  it  is  to  be  made 
workable,  finds  himself  appreciated  solely  as 
the  hero  of  a  dime  novel — ^Teddy  the  Rough 
Rider — ^and  would  enhance  his  popularity  by 
punching  a  prize-fighter’s  head  as  surely  as 
he  would  lose  it  by  telling  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  what  he  must  think  of  their  political  ca¬ 
pacity. 

Although  in  no  country  in  the  world  are 
private  affairs  more  prudishly  meddled  with 
by  State  law.  Lynch  law,  and  municipal  by¬ 
law,  America  sacrifices  her  women  to  her 
profligacy  and  her  children  to  her  greed  more 
impudently  than  any  European  tyranny  does. 
Free  Love,  in  the  most  licentious  sense,  has 
been  pushed  to  such  an  extent  in  America 
side  by  side  with  the  resolute  enslavement  of 
marriage  and  parentage,  that  when  a  cry  of 
“race  suicide”  gives  the  alarm,  the  only 
response  is  a  clamor  for  the  suppression  of 
divorce  and  for  the  protection  of  organized 
commercial  prostitution  from  exposure.  The 
worst  horrors  of  the  child  slavery  which  dis¬ 
graced  Lancashire  a  hundred  years  ago  are 
present  facts  in  the  Carolinian  cotton-mills 
and  the  Pennsylvanian  collieries,  although 
the  remedy  discovered  by  England  is  as  well 
known  to  civilization  as  chloroform  or  lim¬ 
ited  liability.  Law  is  represented,  not  by 
the  regulation  of  industry,  the  enforcement 
of  statutes,  and  the  maintenance  of  political 
rights,  but  partly  by  a  lynching  mob  coun¬ 
tenanced  by  respectable  p)eople,  who,  though 
they  abhor  its  hypocrisy  and  cruelty,  support 
it  because  they  have  lost  faith  in  the  honesty 
and  eflSciency  of  the  regular  courts;  partly 
by  the  retainers  of  the  great  capitalists  or¬ 
ganized  by  the  late  eminent  condoUUro  Pink¬ 
erton,  the  American  CoUeoni;  and  partly 
by  municipal  employees  armed  with  blud¬ 
geons  and  pistols,  who  will  not  allow  the 
State  laws  and  local  by-laws  to  be  broken  (if 
they  can  help  it)  unless  they  are  bought  off, 
and  who  maintain  this  advantageous  position 
by  regulating  traffic,  violently  suppressing 
casually  obnoxious  persons,  and  doing  hom¬ 


age  to  Purity  (which  in  America  b  a  quaint 
conspiracy  to  convict  creation  of  indecency) 
by  confiscating  the  property  and  incarcer¬ 
ating  the  persons  of  those  whom  Mr.  Anthony 
Comstock,  the  celebrated  Purity  Witch  Doc¬ 
tor,  points  out  to  them  as  betrayers  of  the 
shocking  secret  that  women  are  bipeds. 

Thus,  for  example,  they  lately  compelled 
a  newspaper  to  obliterate  the  lower  half  of 
a  photograph  in  which  Vassar  students  were 
shown  dressed  in  male  (X)urt  costume  for  the 
performance  of  a  play.  It  b  very  doubtful 
whether  Mr.  Comsto^  could  get  a  million¬ 
aire  murderer  hanged  except  by  lynching 
him;  but  he  has  no  difficulty  in  getting  Mr. 
Moses  Harman,  a  blameless  gentleman  of 
seventy,  imprisoned  for  a  year,  and  delib¬ 
erately  expx)sed  in  prison  to  infection  with 
the  avowed  purpose  of  killing  him,  solely  be¬ 
cause  he  p>ersists  in  calling  attention  to  that 
appalling  monogamic  licentiousness  of  mar¬ 
ried  people  which  b  the  despair  of  every 
earnest  and  intelligent  minister  of  religion  in 
the  civilized  world  at  present. 

As  to  the  municipalities,  I  have  only  to  pmint 
my  finger  at  them  and  pass  on;  everybody  will 
know  what  I  mean.  Some  years  ago  I  sug¬ 
gested  as  a  remedy  that  the  American  cities 
should  be  managed  from  Europ>e  by  commit¬ 
tees  of  capable  Europ>eans  trained  in  muni¬ 
cipal  affairs  in  London,  Berlin,  Paris,  etc. 
San  Francisco  rejected  my  advice  and  tried 
an  earthquake  instead,  not  altogether  without 
success  as  an  awakener  of  public  conscience. 
But  earthquakes,  though  much  cheap>er  and 
less  disastrous  than  municipal  imbecility  and 
corruption,  are  too  uncertain  and  unpopular 
to  come  into  regular  use. 

American  State  legislation  has  the  qualities 
of  its  faults;  that  is,  it  b  fantastic  and  ex- 
p)erimental.  No  sane  p)erson  who  had  ever 
been  touched  with  the  conception  of  political 
science  as  dbtinguished  from  electioneering 
and  lobbying,  would  do  the  things  that  the 
States’  legislatures  do  quite  light-heartedly. 
And  the  very  craziest  of  all  their  escapades 
b  their  present  attempt  to  make  the  oj>era- 
tions  of  a  Trust  criminal. 

'  Eighteen  years  ago  the  London  Fabian 
Society,  in  a  book  entitled  “Fabian  Essays,” 
called  attention  to  the  Trust  development 
in  American  industry  and  explained  its  sig¬ 
nificance.  The  writer  of  the  essay  directed 
to  this  pwint,  the  late  William  Clarke,  had  no 
idea  that  there  was  anything  recondite  in  the 
industrial  phenomenon  he  dealt  with,  or  that 
the  exbtence  and  op)erations  of  the  Standard 
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Oil  Trust  were  a  terrible  discovery  of  his 
own.  The  facts  were  not  new  to  me,  nor  to 
any  of  the  writers  with  whom  I  was  associated 
as  editor  of  the  essays.  What  Clarke,  though 
he  had  traveled  and  lectured  in  America,  did 
not  fully  realize,  was  the  stupendous  dense¬ 
ness  of  the  Americans’  ignorance  of  their 
own  country — the  childishness  which  enables 
them  to  remain  simple  New  England  villagers 
in  the  complicated  hustle  of  New  York  and 
Chicago,  never  revising  their  ideas,  never 
enlarging  their  consciousness,  never  losing 
their  interest  in  the  ideals  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers.  A  year  or  two  ago,  however,  it 
suddenly  occurred  to  them  that  the  village 
shopkeeper  was  in  difficulties.  To  their  sym¬ 
pathetic  inquiries  he  replied  that  “the  Trust” 
was  to  blame.  And  so  the  simple  villagers 
said:  “How  wicked!  let  us  put  the  Trust  in 
the  stocks  at  once.”  And  that  is  what  they 
are  trying  to  do  at  present,  not  having  yet 
noticed  that  the  Trust  is  too  strong,  the 
stocks  too  small,  and  Standard  Oil  none  the 
dearer  or  harder  to  get. 

American  political  naivete  would  be  inex¬ 
haustibly  amusing  if  the  results  of  it  were 
not  so  tragically  serious.  Like  all  villagers, 
the  American  believes  everything  he  sees  in 
the  papers,  and  sums  up  all  social  peril  under 
the  heads  of  Anarchism  and  Free  Love.  He 
feels  that  he  must  take  steps  to  put  down 
these  two  heresies.  Accordin^y,  he  asks 
everybody  who  wants  to  come  to  America 
the  two  questions:  Are  you  an  Anarchist? 
Are  you  a  polygamist?  And  the  emigrant’s 
reply  b,  “Certainly  not,  sir.  I  assure  you  I 
would  not  think  of  such  a  thing,”  whereupon 
America  solemnly  says,  “Then  you  may 
come  in.”  A  European  child  of  six  can  see 
that  the  effect  of  this  infantile  precaution  is, 
not  to  exclude  Anarchbts  and  Free  Lovers, 
but  to  make  sure  that  they  shall  be  liars  as 
well.  You  exclude  Martin  Luther,  who  de¬ 
fended  polyganiy  on  principle;  and  you  ex¬ 
clude  &x)potkin,  who  professes  Anarchism, 
and  is  none  the  less  a  valuable  asset  to  Eng¬ 
land  and  a  serious  loss  to  his  own  country. 
You  admit  the  proffigate  nobleman  with  his 
steam  yacht  carrying  a  cargo  of  half  a  dozen 
ladies;  and  you  admit  whole  cargoes  of  Czol- 
goszes.  Also,  you  manufacture  Free  Love 
at  home  on  such  a  scale  that  I  can  buy  it  in 
any  American  city  as  easily  as  I  can  buy  a 
typewriter;  whibt  as  for  Anarchism,  the 
American  Constitution  as  interpreted  by  the 
Supreme  Court  and  by  popular  opinion  b 
simply  a  charter  of  Anarchism  in  its  worst 


form  of  industrial  Laissez  Faire,  or  Let  It 
Rip.  If  you  point  out  these  facts  to  an 
American,  he  fct  puts  you  in  the  stocks  for 
mentioning  improper  subjects,  and  then 
thanks  Heaven  that  America  is  purihed 
and  protected  from  all  such  Old-World 
filth  by  those  two  straight  questions  to  all 
comers:  Are  you  an  Anarchbt?  Are  you  a 
polygamist? 

What  are  we  Europeans  to  do  with  such  a 
people?  How  are  we  to  govern  them?  How 
are  we  to  establish  the  anti-Monroe  Doc¬ 
trine,  now  clearly  necessary  to  the  world’s 
welfare,  that  all  Americans  must  be  entirely 
disfranchised  and  declared  incapable  of  pub¬ 
lic  employment  or  office,  and  their  country 
taken  over,  regulated,  and  governed  by  us? 
Such  a  measure  would,  of  course,  not  apply 
to  the  negroes,  who  are  reported  a  com¬ 
paratively  well-mannered,  serviceable,  rea¬ 
sonable  race.  Probably  the  best  plan  would 
be  some  modification  for  the  white  American 
of  the  reservation  system  now  applied  to  the 
red  Indian.  I  have  myself  observed  the  In¬ 
dian  cheekbone  reappearing  in  the  American; 
and  they  tell  me  that  a  party  of  Americans 
passing  along  the  street  instinctively  walk  in 
single  file.  Also,  they  torture  their  enemies 
in  the  Philippines;  but  let  me  be  just  and 
admit  that  they  do  not  scalp  them — at  least 
not  yet. 

But  as  Europe  is  not  yet  prepared  to  take 
America  in  hand,  hoping,  perhaps,  that  Ja¬ 
pan  will  save  it  the  trouble,  there  is  nothing 
to  be  done  at  present  but  look  on  at  the  tragi¬ 
comedy  of  the  Virtuous  Villager  and  the  Bold 
Bad  Trust,  and  to  try  neither  to  despair  of 
humanity  nor  to  laugh.  After  all,  America 
is  not  submitting  to  the  Trusts  without  a 
struggle.  The  first  steps  have  already  been 
taken  by  the  village  constable.  He  b  no 
doubt  preparing  a  new  question  for  emi¬ 
grants:  “Do  you  approve  of  Trusts?”  but 
pending  this  supreme  measure  of  national 
defense  he  has  declared  in  several  States  that 
Trusts  will  certainly  be  put  in  the  stocks  and 
whipped.  It  is  to  be  hoped  for  his  own  sake 
that  he  will  not  be  as  silly  as  his  word,  be¬ 
cause  as  the  village  shopkeeper  has  already 
either  put  up  the  shutters  and  become  an 
employee  of  the  Trust,  or  converted  his  shop 
into  a  “tied  house”  completely  dependent 
on  it,  the  constable,  if  be  succeeds  in  stocking 
the  Trust,  will  presently  be  reduced  to  eating 
hb  own  boots  in  the  absence  of  any  other 
provisions. 

I  write  with  a  sort  of  desperate  levity  be- 
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cause  I  feel  how  useless  it  is  to  attempt  to 
explain  the  matter  in  an  American  magazine. 
The  only  result  would  be  a  discussion  on  the 
utterly  irrelevant  and  trivial  question  whether 
I  am  serious,  without  a  word  as  to  the  vitally 
important  question  whether  the  solid  facts  I 
am  dealing  with  are  serious. 

Were  I  writing  for  European  readers  I 
should  explain  the  situation  somewhat  in  this 
fashion:  When  a  country  has  to  be  newly 
cleared  and  settled  by  casual  ambitious  col¬ 
onists  without  any  common  industrial  tra¬ 
dition  or  body  of  custom,  and  society  is  in 
the  village  stage,  the  anarchical  plan  of  let¬ 
ting  every  man  mind  his  own  business  and 
do  the  best  he  can  for  himself  is  the  only 
practicable  one.  The  guarantee,  such  as  it 
is,  against  cheating,  adulteration,  and  over¬ 
charge  in  the  shops,  is  the  competition  of  the 
shopkeepers  for  custom;  and  to  maintain 
this  guarantee  as  against  the  inevitable  final 
tendency  of  the  shopkeepers  to  conspire 
against  the  customer  instead  of  competing 
for  his  custom,  attempts  ate  soon  made  to 
set  up  a  political  theory  that  combination 
among  pr^ucers  acts  in  restraint  of  trade, 
and  to  enforce  the  competition  of  the  rival 
shops  in  the  village  street  as  a  permanent 
condition.  At  the  same  time,  as  the  village 
shopkeeper  is  largely  himself  a  customer 
of  the  village  farmer,  a  flatly  contradictory 
political  theory  is  also  set  up  that  the  shop¬ 
keeper  must  buy  his  wares  from  the  village 
farmer  and  not  import  them  from  cheaper 
sources.  Thus  you  get  an  utter  confusion 
of  principle  in  industry,  production  being 
regulated  ruthlessly  by  Protection,  and  dis¬ 
tribution  delivered  over  to  the  anarchy  of 
competition. 

Fortunately,  the  anarchical  part  of  the 
mixture  will  not  woric.  Anarchy  never  does 
work.  K  the  village  shopkeeper  can  handle 
only  one  factor,  or  fragment  of  a  factor,  in 
wholesale  buying  and  retail  selling;  and 
brains,  borrowing  the  accumulating  capital 
of  the  luckier  landlords,  can  integrate  and 
handle  a  dozen  factors,  and  annex  the  pre¬ 
liminary  production  at  the  same  time,  they 
will  undersell  him  and  offer  the  consumer 
better  quality  and  service;  so  that  the  con¬ 
sumer,  whilst  giving  his  moral  support  to  the 
competitive  villager,  will  buy  his  groceries 
from  integratory  brains  and  capital,  alias 
“the  Trust.”  In  vain  does  the  competitive 
villager  plead  that  he  is  a  hard-working.  God¬ 
fearing,  poor  man  struggling  to  bring  up  a 
family  respectably,  and  that  the  Trust  is  a 


brigand,  a  tyrant,  an  octopus,  a  hydra,  a 
Bluebeard.  If  you  come  to  that,  the  village 
shopkeeper  often  enough  finds  his  biography 
ready  written  for  him  in  Bunyan’s  “Life  and 
Death  of  Mr.  Badman.”  Besides,  the  moral 
comparison  is  not  to  the  point.  Louis  XL 
was  not  so  amiable  a  person  as  Louis  XVI. 
or  President  Garfield;  but  he  was  enormously 
more  beneficent  politically  than  either  of 
them.  My  deceased  colleague,  William 
Clarke,  pointed  out  in  the  very  essay  I  have 
referred  to,  that  the  thrones  of  capable  scoun¬ 
drels  are  built  on  the  rock,  and  those  of  silly 
philanthropists  and  amiable  nincompoops  on 
the  sand. 

If  the  Trust  magnates  were  ten  times 
wickeder  men  than  the  village  shopkeepers 
— ^and  there  is  no  evidence  that  they  are  at 
all  wickeder  relatively  to  their  opportunities 
and  temptations — that  would  not  make  it  a 
whit  more  possible  for  America  to  boycott 
the  Trusts  and  buy  everything  it  wants  at 
the  one-man  village  shop  unless  at  the  same 
time  it  reduced  its  wants  to  those  of  its 
great-grandfathers’  shepherds.  Your  rail¬ 
way  bosses  may — ^in  fact  they  do — make  rail¬ 
way  traveling  in  America  more  dangerous 
than  war;  but  the  village  shopkeeper  carmot 
provide  you  with  railways:  a  wagon  once  a 
week  to  the  nearest  country  town  is  the  best 
he  can  do  for  you.  Your  alternatives  are: 
I,  to  give  up  railway  traveling  and  be  content 
with  the  wagon  (facing  the  incidental  famine 
and  depopulation  and  financial  crisis);  3,  in¬ 
sure  a^nst  accidents  if  you  can  afford  it, 
and  gnn  and  bear  it  if  you  can’t;  3,  impose 
conditions  of  public  safety  and  convenience 
on  the  railway  companies  as  in  England;  or, 
4,  nationalize  your  railways  as  most  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  do.  i  is  ridiculous;  3  requires 
a  stronger  government  than  a  democracy  of 
villagers  who  are  all  anarchists  at  heart 
can  produce;  4  requires  not  only  a  powerful 
govenunent  but  highly  capable  ad^nistra- 
tive  departments  of  permanent  dvil  servants. 
So  you  accept  3  as  Hobson’s  choice.  It  is 
the  same  with  the  other  industries,  more  or 
less. 

It  is  indeed  way  of  the  world.  If  you 

want  a  thing  in  your  own  interests  you 

must  either  be  strong  enough  to  master  those 
who  do  it,  or  else  do  it  yourself.  The  Amer¬ 
icans  are  capable  of  neither;  so,  since  they 
carmot  live  without  their  industries,  they 
must  submit  to  be  mastered  by  the  Trusts, 
which  are  capable  of  both.  No  doubt  they 
feel  mean  under  the  circumstances:  they  are 
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mean.  But  it  is  no  use  kicking.  All  they 
can  do  is  to  keep  their  attention  off  the  inci¬ 
dents  of  their  slavery,  and  keep  it  on  the  in¬ 
cidents  of  such  petty  tyrannies  as  slaves  are 
allowed  to  indulge  in.  Thus,  when  a  million 
and  three-quarter  American  children  of  from 
six  to  twelve  are  being  debauched,  murdered, 
sweated  as  no  horse  can  be  sweated  in  a 
London  street  without  the  arrest  of  the 
sweater  by  the  police,  it  is  a  comfort  to  for¬ 
get  all  about  it,  and  to  rejoice  in  asserting  the 
determination  of  America  to  keep  her  family 
life  pure  by  sending  Mr.  Comstock  with  a 
force  of  police  to  seize  on  the  usual  annual 
exhibition  of  ordinary’  drawings  made  by 
students  in  an  art  school  from  statues  and 
undraped  models. 

The  press  is  no  help,  because  the  villagers 
are  too  simple-minded  to  run  a  newspaper, 
and  must  take  those  which  the  Trusts  pro¬ 
vide  them.  They  can,  however,  ask  the 
village  postmistress  to  open  and  read  all  the 
printed  matter  w’hich  passes  through  her 
hands,  and  nut  deliver  anything  that  is  wrong 
— ^another  of  those  humanity-staggering  pre¬ 
cautions  which  convulse  Europe  with  laugh¬ 
ter  and  convulse  intelligent  Americans  with 
helpless  rage  and  shame.  For,  as  the  Trusts 
virtually  appoint  the  village  postmistress,  her 
natural  silliness  and  rusticity  are  complicated 
by  corruption;  and  she  discriminates  in  favor 
of  the  Trusts  and  against  all  freedom  of 
thought  and  writing,  which  are  the  only  pow¬ 
ers  that  can  prevail  against  the  tendency  of 
Trusts  to  abuse  their  power. 

There  is,  I  fear,  nothing  to  be  done.  A 
nation  of  80,000,000  villagers  which  is  inca¬ 
pable  of  developing  beyond  the  village  stage, 
or  even  making  as  good  a  job  of  that  as  a 
handful  of  Ru.ssians  would  with  their  Mir 
traditions;  which  has  a  morbidly  democratic 
constitution  because  it  mistrusts  its  Govern¬ 
ment  even  more  than  it  mistrusts  its  people; 
which  is  too  big  to  be  conquered  by  a  Euro¬ 
pean  Po^’er;  and  ;which,  when  the  natural 
law  of  economic  rent  begins  to  operate  on  a 
huge  scale,  cannot  form  a  government  strong 
enough  to  socialize  it,  must  fall  helplessly 
into  the  hands  of  its  exploiters  and  bosses, 
and  outface  its  disgrace  by  tallt  ilk  as  best 
it  may.  ** 

President  Roosevelt  cannot  realize  his 
dream  of  making  America  a  real  national 
organism,  sovereign  over  all  anti-social  pow¬ 
ers  within  its  own  frontiers,  and  forcing  all 
men  to  climb  to  prosperity  instead  of  rooting 
for  it  as  hogs  root  for  truffles.  Already  it  is 


obvious  that  the  President  is  tr\-ing  to  redeem 
the  United  States  solely  because  a  man  must 
assume  that  things  can  be  bettered,  or  else 
lie  down  and  die  of  despair.  The  Socialists, 
as  voiced  by  Mr.  Upton  Sinclair,  hope  still 
more  desperately  that  Capitalism  will  break 
down  for  want  of  markets,  and  that  Socialism 
will  step  in  and  build  on  the  ruins:  a  very- 
mad  hope  indeed,  because,  first.  Capitalism 
is  not  in  the  smallest  danger  of  any  such 
breakdown,  and  suffers  much  less  from  tem- 
jaorary  crises  than  it  did  a  century  ago,  when 
this  discredited  prophecy  began  to  be  bandied 
about;  and,  second.  Socialism  is  only  possible 
as  the  con.summation  of  successful  Capital¬ 
ism,  which,  with  all  its  horrors,  will  be 
adored  by  history  as  the  pathfinder  of  Social¬ 
ism  and  the  ruthless  reducer  to  absurdity  of 
village  Unsocialism. 

No;  things  in  America  will  have  to  get 
worse  before  they  get  better.  Socialism  is  the 
remedy;  but  Socialism  is  only  possible  where 
Individualism  is  developed  to  the  point  at 
which  the  individual  can  see  beyond  himself 
and  works  to  perfect  his  city  and  his  nation 
instead  of  to  furnish  his  own  house  better 
than  his  neighbor’s.  Short  of  that  point  In¬ 
dividualism  is  not  Individualism,  but  Idiocy 
(a  word  which  idiots  cannot  understand),  and 
Idiocy  and  nothing  else  is  just  what  is  the 
matter  with  America  to-day. 

Therefore  I  advise  Mr.  R(X)sevelt  to  come 
across  the  Atlantic  and  live  in  some  compara¬ 
tively  civilized  country,  where  he  can  tell  his 
countrymen  what  is  good  for  them  without 
being  lynched,  or  deposed  and  put  in  prison 
by  a  Pinkerton  army.  His  fit  successor — 
whose  appointment  should  be  made  per¬ 
manent  by  a  constitutional  amendment — is 
Mr.  Anthony  Comstock.  Mr.  Comstock  is 
the  Villager  of  Villagers:  he  is  America’s 
epitome.  There  is  no  esoteric  side  to  him,  as 
there  must  be  to  Mr.  R(X)sevelt.  There  is 
no  schoolboyish,  rough-rider  legend  attached 
to  him.  Mr.  Comstock  as  a  barelegged 
child  on  a  barebacked  horse  is  an.  unthink¬ 
able  impropriety.  Mr.  Comstock  is  under¬ 
stood,  approved,  and  obeyed  by  the  Amer¬ 
icans.  All  Americans  who  are  not  criminals 
or  artists  are  Comstodcs,  and  are  proud  of 
it.  It  would  be  at  once  a  graceful  act  and  a 
penetrating  social  criticism  for  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt  to  nominate  him  and  retire  in  his  favor. 
In  doing  so  the  President  would  haul  down 
his  own  flag  and  hoist  the  true  American 
flag.  It  should  be  a  white  flag,  black  on  the 
other  side. 
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C''  IVING  Christmas  presents  is  a  pleasure 
X  that  we  all  indulge  in.  Picking  them 
out  sometimes  amounts  almost  to  a  hardship. 
How  often  have  you  balked  at  the  smallness 
of  the  amount  you  are  able  to  spend  on  a 
certain  gift,  and  wondered  if  the  gift  would 
not  seem  too  picayune;  wondered  if  the  friend 
or  relative  who  received  it  would  have  Christ¬ 
mas  charity  enough  to  look  beyond  the  amount 
expended  and  realize  the  loving  thought  that 
accompanied  it.  There  are  not  so  many 
things,  when  you  come  to  think  of  it,  that 
you  can  buy  for  a  grown-up  for  $i  or  $2  that 
seem  absolutely  worth  while.  Of  course,  the 
stores  are  full  of  beautiful  things,  but  so  many 
of  them  are  of  such  an  ephemeral  nature. 
They,  are  nice  for  trimming,  pretty  to  hang  on 
a  Christmas  tree,  but  after  Christmas  is  over, 
where  do  they  go? 

Probably  50,000,000  people  puzzle  over  this 
problem  eveiy  year,  each  in  his  own  way,  and 
come  no  nearer  a  solution  than  before.  Each 
year  there  is  a  multitude  of  pleasant  friends 
whom  you  don’t  feel  that  you  can  overlook,  and 
the  list  seems  to  grow' rather  than  contract.  And 
yet,  each  year  there  is  the  pocketbook  as  nar¬ 
row  and  unexpansive  as  it  was  the  year  before. 
Sometimes  it  seems  to  shut  up  even  tighter. 

What’s  the  answer?  Send  a  year’s  sub¬ 
scription  to  Everybody’s  Magazine  to 
your  friend  that  you  don’t  want  to  forget. 
Think  of  the  pleasure  that  will  come  from  it 
all  through  the  year!  How  often  do  you  get 
sincerely  thank^  for  the  aven^  Christinas 
pre^nt  six  months  after  it  has  been  given? 
It  has  been  our  personal  experience  to  have  a 
friend  turn  up  months  after  the  magazine  was 
sent,  and  thank  us  warmly  for  the  pleasure 


given  by  a  certain  feature  in  the  last  num¬ 
ber.  Everybody’s  is  the  kind  of  a  Christmas 
present  that  stays  right  through  the  year,  and 
the  last  copy  may  be  a  better  present  than  the 
first.  It  gives  a  pleasure  out  of  all  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  price,  it  shows  a  loving  thought¬ 
fulness,  and  it  never  looks  niggardly. 

Tiy'  it  this  year  on  some  of  your  friends 
and  let  us  know  the  kind  of  thanks  you  get. 
We  have  had  printed  a  very  handsome  an¬ 
nouncement  to  accompany  magazines  sent 
as  Christmas  presents.  All  you  have  to  do 
is  to  send  the  name  and  address  of  the  friend 
to  whom  you  wrish  the  magazine  sent,  your 
ow'n  name,  and  $1.50,  and  we  will  forw’ard 
the  m^azine  and  Christmas  card  direct  from 
this  office.  The  card  carries  an  announce¬ 
ment  as  follows: 


.9/0 . . . . 

REQUESTS 

The  Ridgway  Company 

TO  ANNOUNCE  THAT 

EVERYBODY'S  MAGAZINE 

WILL  BE  SENT  TO  YOU  FOR  ONE  YEAR 
COMMENCING  WITH 
THE  FIRST  ISSUE  OF  THE  NEW  YEAR 

The  Publishers 

WISH  TO  JOIN  THE  DONOR  IN  THE  HOPE  THAT 
YOU  WILL  RECEIVE  FROM  EVERY  NUMBER 
THE  SAME  ENJOYMENT 
THAT  PROMPTED  THE  GIFT 
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Tiffany  &  Co. 

Fifth  Avenue  and  37th  Street,  New  York 

Christmas  Gifts 

Tiffany  &  Co.  call  attention  to  a  few  articles  from  their  holiday  stock 
especially  appropriate  for  gifts.  Photographs  sent  upon  request 

Lavallieres 

Gold,  with  Peridots,  Topazes,  Amethysts,  Garnets  or 

other  stones . $22  upward 

Bangles 

Gold,  ornamented,  $18  to  $60,  with  semi-precious  stones,  $40  upward 
Men’s  Gold  Watches 

Open-face  watches,  $60  upward;  extra  thin,  $50 

upward.  Hunting  case  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  $65  upward 

Men’s  Watch  Chains  and  Fobs  ■ 

Gold,  double  chains,  $22  to  $100.  Fobs  without  seal, 

$9  upward,  with  seal  - . $22  upward 

Gifts  in  Silver 

Berry,  Fruit  or  Salad  Bowls,  $20  upward.  Chafing  Dishes,  $125 
upward.  After-dinner  Coffee  Sets,  $50  upward.  Candelabras, 
$100  upward.  Water  Pitchers,  $55  upward  Sandwich  Serving 
Plates,  $50  upward.  5  doz.  Forks  and  Spoons  in  chest,  $125 
upward.  Flower  Vases,  $20  upward.  Candle  Sticks,  pair,  $20 
upward 

Many  more  suggestions  with  •  concise  descriptions  and  range  of 
prices  will  be  found  in  the  Christmas  Edition  of  the  1908  Blue 
Book,  a  copy  of  which  will  be  mailed  upon  request 

Rfth  Avenue  New'York 


The  advertiaements  in  Everybody’s  Macazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  (Kige  3. 


^y^ybocfy^  ^dy^ti<sers 

We  •weren’t  surprised — we  ex})ected  it ;  but  we  are  so  keenly  gratified  we  must  talk  to 
you  about  it  now,  even  though  it  is  a  month  ahead  of  the  set  time. 

It  concerns  you,  the  readers  of  Eveiybody’s,  and  your  interest  in  the  Prize  Offer  we  made 
in  our  November  number.  You  know  in  that  number  we  offered  ten  prizes  of  $35.00  each 
(on  this  same  page)  for  the  ten  best  opinions  expressed  in  from  200  to  300  words  in  answer 
to  the  question,  “  Which  is  the  Most  Effective  Advertisement  in  this  November  number  of 
Everybody’s,  and  Why  ?  ” 

We  knew  these  opinions  would  give  us  something  of  a  revelation  of  the  character  of  the 
people  who  read  the  advertising  jiages.  We  didn’t  exjiect  opinions  from  all  of  them,  for  the 
rigid  conditions  laid  down  might  discourage  a  good  many  from  tiying  for  the  prizes.  Besides, 
we  weren’t  at  all  sure  how  many  of  our  readers  were  accustomed  to  follow  our  “  Index-talks.” 

But  at  this  hour  of  going  to  press  with  the  December  numl»er,  although  only  ten  days  have 
passed  since  the  Prize  Offer  was  published,  we  have  had  already  235  opinions,  none  less  than 
200  words  in  length.  And  there  are  25  days  more  in  the  allotted  jieriod. 

What  pleases  us  most  is  the  character  of  these  opinions. 

(Continued  on  tbe  next  p«Ke) 
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Wallace,  K  A  Sons . S3 

Zoillac  Scarf  Pins . 83 

Miscellaneous 

Alison  Ca . 18 

American  Poultry  Advocate  ....  68 

American  Vibrator . 133 

Andersch  Bros . 68 

Carborundum . 130 

Classified  Advertising . 108 

Evans  Vacuum  Cap . 78 

'  General  Compressed  Air  and  Vacuum 

Machinery  Co . 64 

Mershon  A  Morley  Portable  Houses  .  63 

Modem  Vacuum  Cap  Co. . 63 

Morley  Phone,  The . 134 

Shur-On  Eye-glasses . 56 

Shin,  A.  M . 113 

Wanamaker,  John . 116 

Wilson  Ear  Drum  Ca . 63 
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Everybody's  Advertisers — Contiiraed 


PAGE 

llacliln*ni  and  Elactrical  Appllancat 

Claatlfled  Advertising . (T 

I  leal  Concrete  Machines . 10 

\v^estern  ISIectrIc  Co . in 

Novaltiat 

Amusement  Supply  Co. . 104 

Chicago  Hrojectlng  Co,  .  .  ...  .  .104 

Classllled  AdvertlHlna . 98-101 

Kahn  A  Co.  .  118 

McAI'Uter,  J.  H. . 1»4 

Shackman,  B.  A  Co . IM 

Tbsyer  A  Chandler . 114 

Williams,  Brown  A  Earle . Cl 

Olka  Edulpmont 

Blair's  r.>untaln  Pen . 118 

Classllled  Advertlsinc . 94 

Conklin  Pen  Ca . SS 

Cusbmsn  A  Dennison . 101 

Dans  Duplicator,  The . 84 

Dllworth  Adder . <4 

Felt  and  Tarrant  Co . 114 

Oammeter  Multlarraph,  The  .138 

“  Oem  "  Addluf  Machine . 138 

Holland.  John,  Fountain  Pen  ...  53 

Melllnk's  Home  Stofe . IIS 

Morse,  Herbert  North  (Calcumeter)  .  138 
“O.  K."  Paper  Fasteners  ....  48 

Old  Hampsnlre  Bond . 139 

Press  Company,  The . 80 

Rapid  Computer . Ill) 

Ke.l  Dwarf  Fountain  Pencils  ....  S3 

Rotary  Neostyle,  The . 83 

Swan  Fountain  Pen . 49 

Tengwall  Accounting  Records  and 

Binding  Devices . 114 

Ward's  “A  Line  a  Day  ”  Book  83 

Waterman's  Fountain  Pen  ...  51 

Weis  Filing  Cabinet .  .114 

Wilson  Memindex .  .113 

Wirt,  Paul  E.,  Fountain  Pen  ....  50 

Pianos  and  Musical  Instmnionts 

Angelus,  The . 109 

Classllled  Advertising . 100 

Columbia  Urapbophones  .  .  .138 

Duplex  Phonograph . 118 

Fkllaoa  Phonograph  and  Records  .  30-31 

Indestructible  Records . 117 

l.yon  A  Healy .  81  A  84 

Pianola  Plano . 15-38 

Regina,  The . 147 

Slelnway  Pianos . 38 

Strauch  Bros.  Plano . 80 

Victor  Records .  .  148 

Vose  Pianos . 7U 

Zon-O-Phone . 137 

Poultry,  Squabs  and  Incubators 

Classified  Advertising . 101 

Foy,  Frank . 118 

Miller,  J.  W.,  Company  .  .  .118 

Plymouth  Rock  Squabs . 88 


rscB 

Publlsbora 

American  Magaslne . 34d-34e 

Book  Supply  Co . 14b 

Butterlck  Pub.  Co. . 87-88 

Clarkson,  David  & . 30 

Classllled  Advertising . 94 

Doubleday,  Page  A  Co, . 98 

Hertel,  Jenkins  A  Co. . 18 

Huebsch,  &  W . 34b 

Jacobs,  Oeo.  W . 17 

Leader,  The . 131 

McClure's  Magaslne . 34f 

New  International  Encyclopedia  .  .  13 

Rldpath's  History  of  the  world  ...  18 

St.  Paul  Book  and  Stationery  Co.  .  .  Ill 

Success  Magaslne . 85 

University  Society . 34b 

Van  Norden's  Magaslne . 31 

Woman's  Home  Companion  ....  34c 


Shoos 

Dorothy  Dodd  Shoes . 38 

Florshelm  Shoe,  The  . . 104 

Oreen,  Daniel,  Felt  Shoe  Co.  ....  110 

Indian  Moccasins . 80 

Nathan  Heel  Cushion . 134 

Rauh  A  Oa,  S.,  Overgaiters  ....  105 

Regal  Shoe . 107 

Stetson  Shoe,  The . 40 


Sporting  Goods 


Allen  Flexible  Flyer . 

Colt  Revolvers . 

"  Irish  Mail,  The  ” . 

Iver  Johnson  Automatic  Revolver 

Martin  Skate  Co . 

Smith  A  Wesson  Revolvers  .  . 
Winchester  Repeating  Arms  .  . 

Winslow's  Skates . 48 


144 


Tollot  Articlos 

Calox . 133 

Calvert's  Tooth  Powder . 133 

Classllled  Advertising . 101 

Dentacura . iflB 

DIoxogen . 108 

Fairy  Soap . 149 

Lablache  Face  Powder . M 

Mennen's  Talcum  Powder  ....  54 

Oriental  Tooth  Paste . 131 

Packer's  Tar  Soap . 34h 

PInaud,  Ed.,  Parrumerie . 133 

Prophylactic  Tooth  Brush . 113 

Koblnnalre,  Mme.,  Face  Powder  .  .  121 

Rubberset  Brush  Co. . 148 

White  Rose  Olyceiine  Soap  ....  54 
Willlams'Jersey  Cream  Toilet  Soap  .  91 
Williams’ Shaving  Stick  .  .  4th  Cover 


rACB 

Tiwraling  Dapnrlniant  • 

Hotelt 

ClassIBed  Advertising . FT 

CallfomU . 7^ 

Colorado  ...  8-9 

Florida . 11 

Oeofgla . 10-13 

Louisiana . 9 

Metropolitan  Hotels . 8 

Michigan .  7 

New  Jersey . 9 

New  York  State . 7 

Niagara  Falls,  Canada . 7 

North  Carolina . 7-8-11-13 

South  Carolina . 9-11 

Tennes.see . 10 

Virginia . 10 

Washington,  D.  C. . 7 

BaUroad$  ami  Steamships 

American  Express . 18 

Bureau  of  University  Travel  ....  31 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  A  St.  Paul  ...  15 

Hamburg  American  Line . 14 

Seabord  Air  Line . 13 

Southern  PacIHc . 11 

Typowriters 

American  Writing  Machine  Company  83 

ClassIBed  Advertising . 94 

Fox  Typewrller . 115 

Oliver  'Typewriter,  The . 85 

Smith  Premier . Ill 

Wtaring  AppartI 

Ball  Bearing  Garters . 140 

Hull  Dog  Snspetiders . 113 

ClassIllMl  Advertising . 97-101 

“Common  Sense"  Suspenders 
Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company 
Dr.  Jaeger's  Underwear  .  . 

Kverwear  Hosiery  .... 

Great  Western  Tailoring  Co.  . 

Guyot  Suspenders  .... 

Holeproof  Hosiery  .... 

Hyde  A  Son,  A.  G.,  Heatherblooni 
Iron  Clad  Hosiery  .... 

Kady  Suspenders,  The  .  .  . 

Klelnert-Crown  Garters  .  . 

Knapp-Felt  Hals . 

“  Lincoln  ”  Leather  Garters  . 

“  LItholln  ”  Collars  A  Cuffs 
Lord  A  Taylor,  “Onyx  Hosiery 
Michaels,  Stem  A  Co.  .  .  . 

Natlimal  Fur  and  Tanning  Ca 

Plymouth  Furs . 

Pi^tlcal  Novelty  Oa  .  . 

Price,  E.  V.  A  Ca . 

Presdent  Suspenders  .  .  . 

“  Slilbboleth  "  Neckwear  . 

Siiperba  Cravats  .... 

Way's  Muffler  ..... 

Wright's  Health  Underwear 


(Continued  from  preceding  page) 

Not  one  of  the  opinions  thus  far  received  shows  crudity. 

They  are  one  and  all  the  expressions  of  |)eopIe  of  marked  cultivation.  They  all  show 
not  only  thoughtfulness  and  discrimination,  but  also  a  display  of  logical  faculty,  and  their 
rhetoric  bears  tlie  hall-mark  of  refined  intelligence.  Not  an  opinion  has  thus  far  been  received 
which  would  not  be  well  worthy  of  a  prize  if  we  had  as  many  prizes  to  offer.  Nothing  could 
better  indicate  the  class  of  readers  who  are  interested  in  these  advertising  |viges. 

We  have  been  quite  as  much  interested  in  the  choices  which  these  contestants  have 
made.  Thus  far  over  fifty  advertisements  have  been  selected  as  “  the  most  effective.”  Not 
more  than  5^  of  all  the  opinions  have  agreed  u)M>n  any  one  advertisement.  This  at  least  shows 
how  many  effective  advertisements  are  printed,  and  it  proves  that  no  one  writer  of  advertise¬ 
ments  has  as  yet  hopelessly  distanced  his  conqietitors. 

These  opinions  have  come  from  every  State  in  the  Union  and  from  Canada.  ITiey 
represent  a  universal  variety  of  business  vocations  and  all  the  professions.  They  demonstrate 
lieyond  a  peradventure  what  we  have  believed — that  the  advertising  |)ages  of  a  great  magazine 
constitute  one  of  its  most  interesting  features  for  the  great  American  public. 

By  the  time  this  reaches  our  readers  (November  20th)  there  will  yet  be  five  days  more 
in  which  to  send  opinions  for  this  contest.  We,  of  course,  cannot  promise  to  print  all  of  the 
opinions  which  we  receive,  although  we  might  like  to ;  but  we  do  expect  to  print  a  goodly 
number  of  them,  not  only  those  which  receive  the  prizes,  but  jxissibly  a  further  number  which 
are  entitled  to  distinction.  THE  PUBLISHERS. 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 
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You  pay  money  tor  tood  more 
willingly  than  for  anything  else — it’s 
the  most  important  thing  you  buy. 

Fortunately,  the  best  food  costs 
the  least  money;  this  is  not  true 
of  anything  else  you  buy. 


is  the  best  food  for  adults  or  children.  It  supplies  more 
nourishment  with  less  waste  and  at  less  cost  than  any 
other  food.  It  digests  easily,  quickly,  and  all  of  it  is  at 
once  converted  into  energy  of  mind  and  body. 


The  best  start  for  any  day’s  work,  study  or  play,  is  a  dish 

of  Quaker  Oats 


S  dishes  for  1  cent 


Quaker  Wheat  Berries 

lo^  a  package. 

QuauerCoiTimeal 

by  heating  before  serving. 
V|UAKer  Nice  ^aten  cereal  in  the  work 


P\e  Quaker  Qmpaivy 

CHICAGO 


Please  mention  Everybody’s  hlagazme  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 


Everybodts  Travel  Service 


Travellers  searching  for  business,  health  or  PLEASURE  can  remove  any 
doubt  as  to  WHERE  and  HOW  to  go— as  to  what  it  will  cost  them— and  as  to  what  the 
various  attractions  of  the  stopping  places  under  consideration  are,  by  writing  a  postal 
to  this  department  of  Everybody’s  Magazine. 

We  will  furthermore  reserve  your  room  in  advance  at  any  hotel  anywhere — having  it  ready 
for  your  occupancy  on  arrival  and  assuring  you  a  choice  of  all  the  rooms  which  are  suited 
alike  to  your  taste  and  purse. 

THERE  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NO  CHARGE— OUR  DESIRE  IS  TO  HAVE  A  SERVICE 
WHICH  REALLY  SERVES  OUR  READERS.  CAN  WE  NOT  HELP  YOU  PLAN  THAT 
WINTER  TRIP? 


Address  Everybody's  Magazine  Travel  Service,  Union  Square,  New  York  City 


THE 

New  Grand 
Hotel 

^roAdtuay  and  3lst  Street 

50U  rooniK,  3UU  baths.  All  rooms 
and  Itatlis  lighted  by  hatural  light 
and  perfectly  ventilated. 

Ibites:  Single  room  anil  suites, 
with  and  svitlioiit  bath,  Sl.fiU  per 
day  and  npnards. 

Hurlbert  Grand  Hotel  Co. 

liKoiiiiE  Ill  iii.Rt:i:T,  rm. 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


Hotel  Flanders 

I33-I37W.  47th  St,  New  York 

Absolutely  Fireproof. 

Within  200  feet  of  Broadway. 

230  Rooms  with  bath  and 
shower.  Superior  accommo¬ 
dations  at  surprisingly  low  rates.  Write  for 
booklet  containing  Theatre  Index,  etc. 

Special  Kates  made  lor  Visitors  to 
New  York  during  Holiday  Season 

THOMAS  M.  CARROL,  Manager 


King  Edward 

HOTEL  IN  NEW  YORK 

I47*IU  W.  47tk  St.,  JaS  off  B'vay. 
’■The  aery  Heart  of  New  York.” 

Abeoluleiy  u^oof.  350  roooa. 

250  pnvue  balht.  Every  modera 

coovenience. 

Siosle  room  (tunrbg  water).  $1.50 

Sinzle  room  and  balk.  $2.00,  $2.50 
arnl  $3.00. 

Parlor,  bedroom  and  bath  $4.00  and 
upward.  Parlor,  Iwo  bedroom 
and  bath,  $5.00  and  upward. 

Each  edditional  penoo  ia  latne  room 
$1 .00  exha. 

Hurtle  /or  Bookid 

KINO  EDWARD  HO.TEL  CO, 
John  Hood,  Pres,  and  Mrr. 


Late  of  tht  AVw  Tifft 


35re0Un 

Broadway  &  2gtb  Street 

The  centre  of  the  shopping  and 
theatre  district.  New  York’s 
newest  and  most  modern  6re- 
prnof  hotel. 

The  best  of  everything  at  the 
best  prices.  European  plan. 
Rooms  $i.so  per  day  and  up. 
Rooms  with  bath  $r.so  per  day 
and  up. 

Abe  porrt  Ao. 


XH  E  G  E;R  AR  D 

Family  and  Transient  Hotel 
aavH  ST.  BET.  anoAowav  and  sixth  avc. 

The  mast  central  location  in  Arm  Vori 
Suites,  two  anil  three  rooms  with  private 
bath,  $15  to  $25  per  week. 

Pleasant  outside  rooms,  with  use  of  bath, 
$i.Soperdav.  Map  of  New  York  free. 

THE  GERARD  HOTEL  CO.,  Proprieters 
John  Rankin,  Pres.  T.  J.  Morris,  Mgr. 


FIFTH  AVENUE  HOTEL 

Madison  Square,  23d  and  24th  Sts.,  New  York 

This  property  has  not  been  sold,  as  reported. 

The  high  standard  of  excellence  which  has  made 
it  famous  will  be  maintained.  American  plan,  $5. 
European  plan,  $2.  Hitchcock,  Darling  &  Co. 


EVERETT  HOUSE 

UNION  SQUARE  AND  17th  ST. 

In  the  heart  of  the  shopping  district  and 
convenient  to  all  lines  of  can.  Every 
known  appointment.  Excellent  cuisine. 
Conducted  on  European  Plan. 

Hales  $t.00  per  day  and  upward 


New  Amsterdam  Hotel 

4th  Avenoe  and  21st  Street 
New  York  City 

Rooms,  with  use  of  bath,  $i.oo  and 
up;  with  private  bath,  $2.00  and  up. 
Located  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  near 
principal  stores  and  theatres.  Car  lines 
and  Subway  to  all  (Uirts  of  the  city. 


Full  detailed  Inlormatlon,  rates  and  bo4>lclets  mailed  on  request 


Everybody’S  Travel  Service 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


HOTEL  ST.  FRANCIS 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


41,  In  the  heart  of  the  city,  a  minute’s  walk  from 
the  fashionable  clubs,  shops  and  theatres,  it  faces  the 
beautiful  tropical  park  that  is  the  decorative  feature  of 
San  Francisco. 

41,  Every  convenience  in  every  room. 

41,  Accommodations  for  looo  guests.  Rates,  from 
$2.00  up.  (European  plan.) 

41,  For  reservations,  or  any  information  about  San 
Francisco,  address  : 

JAMES  WOODS,  Manager 


CORNER  ADAMS  AVENUE  AND  PARK  STREET 
Fireproof  and  Modem.  Grill  and  all  of  the  requisites  that  make  a  hotel  famous 
Unexcelled  service  on  the  European  plan.  Room  and  bath  1 1.50  per  day  and  up 

M.  A.  SHAW,  Maoager  H'ri/e  far  booklet  L.  W.  TULLER,  Proprietor 


yntkTHt.  nUTtJ^m  Only  first-class 
hotel  in  the  city  overlooking  the  beautiful  Detroit  River. 
Convenient  to  all  pasKnger  stations  and  steamer  docks. 

Ammmkttm  Pimm,  02.  BO  mud  u/t 
Eummpmmu  Pimm,  01.00  mud  up 

..  (  Pass  Hotel,  Sault  Ste.  Marie  -  j.  R.  HAYS 

(  Pask  Hotel,  Hot  Springs,  Ar.  ftoprietor 


NIAGARA  FALLS.  CAN 


THE  CLIFTON  HOTEL 


DIRECTLY  PACINQ  BOTH  PALLS 
Just  completed  and  up  to  date  in  every  respect  Open 
winter  and  summer. 

Rates  $4  to  $6  per  day  oa  tke  American  Plan 
APPLY  FOR  BOOKLET  ’ 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


The  Only  Strictly  Modem  American 
Plan  Hotel  in  Buffalo 

Rooms  with  hot  and  cold  running  water, 
$3  per  day ;  with  private  bath  $3.50  and  $4 

AMERICAN  PLAN 

Ont  block  from  principal  railway  stations 

E.  Bert  Henshaw,  Manager 


GREENSBORO.  NORTH  CAROLINA 


THE  BIGGS  SANITARIUM 


In  the  Piedmont  Region  Delightful  Winter  Climate 
For  the  cure  of  diseases  by  natural  methods.  No  medicines.  We  employ  Electric  Light  Baths- 
Hydro-Therapy  (“  water-cure ’’),  Electricity,  Massage,  Vibration,  Physical  Cuiture,  Photo-Therapy 
(Light  Treatments),  Diet  and  other  natural  methods. 

Only  a  limited  number  of  cases  accepted  and  every  effort  is  made  to  effect  a  cure  in  the  shortest 
time  possible.  Terms  moderate.  Send  for  illustrated  booklet ;  it  will  interest  you  whether  sick  or  well. 
TVa  years’  ex/erienee  in  tke  cure  of  elieease  by  natural  metkods 

THE  BIGGS  HYGIENIC  SANITARIVM  Groonaboro.  North  Carolina 


qOiiinibus  And  antomoltile  of  enrh  hotel 
meets  all  trains  ami  Mertiuert.  Itoih  IniceU 
»wMett  and  ui.iiiai;ed  by  the 


Full  detailed  Inlonnatlon,  rates  and  booklets  mailed  on  request 


Everybody’S  Travel  Service 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


HOTEL  STEWART 

Geary  St  and  L'  nion  Square 

San  Francisco 


HOTEL  STEWART 

European  plan:  $1.30  a  day  upward. 
250  roomt.  200  private  baths. 

HOTEL  JEFFERSON 

European  plan:  $1.50  to  $6.  Ameri¬ 
can  plan:  $3.50  to  $10.  350 

toosns.  150  private  baths. 


STEW  ART-BARKER  CO. 


HOTEL  JEFFERSON 

Turk  and  Goufrti  Streets 

San  Francisco 


LOS  ANGELES 


Hotel  Lankershim  Y 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 


^OU  ire  invited  to  Southern  California  by 


COR.  OF  7th  AND  BROADWAY.  LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 
Exceptional  Advantages  to  the  Tourist  and  Traveler 


350  Rooms,  160  Private  Baths;  Every  Room  an 
Outside  One.  Location  Unsurpassed. 

EUROPEAN  PLAN 

Reitaurant  a  la  Carte.  Cuisine 
Unexcelled.  Excellent  Orches¬ 
tra.  Spacious  and  Beautiful 
Lobby  and  Public  Roottu. 


tern  covers  Southern  California,  and  its  hotels  are 
always  open. 

THE  MAfiYLAND,  Pasadena 
THE  VIPCHNIA,  Long  Beach 
THE  LEIGHTON,  Los  Anflclcs 
LA  CASA  LOMA,  Pcdlands 


COUPBR  A  DAVIS.  Leaaees 


Write  fur  copy  of  California  Life 


COLORADO 


D.  M.  LINNADD 


COLORADO 


The  Land  of  Greatest  Oppor- 
tjnity  in  the  Country  Today 


READ  THESE  Colarade' t  mineral  output  fur  1906  was  $5o,S59,39).  CaltraJo't  agricultural  output  for  1906  was 
COLORADO  valued  at  $l  1  $,000,000.  Calorado' t  manufacturing  output  for  1906  was  valued  at  $150,000,000. 
FACTS  Colarado't  beet  sugar  crop  for  1906  returned  $11,500,000  to  the  former. 

Colorado' i  agricultural  and  fruit  lands,  based  on  its  earning  capacity,  is  the  most  valuable  in  America  today.  Colorado 
lands  produce  the  highest  priced  products  known  to  the  American  former. 

Colorado  has  great  cnal  deposits  as  yet  almost  untouched.  Colorado  has  all  the  other  known  minerals  in  great  quan¬ 
tities.  Colorado  liM  the  climate  and  the  scenery. 

Colorado  kat  all  of  iht  material  elementi  that  enter  into  the  making  of  a  commoneotaltk  of  grealen  •ateailk  and  population. 
Colorado  wants  formers,  wants  stock  growers,  wants  miners,  wants  manufocturert,  wants  good  citisens  of  ail  kinds. 
Colorado  wants  YOU.  ' 

Let  us  tell  vou  about  Colorado. 

THE  COLORADO  STATE  COMMERCIAL  ASSOCIATION.  DENVER.  COLORADO 

An  organization  of  public  spirited  citizens  foom  all  parts  of  a  great  State  with  nothing  to  tell  but  with  information  to  give  away. 


O  1-  O  R  A  D  O  — 

A  N  D  S 

The  Campbell  System  of  Seientlflc  Soil  Culture  means  sure  crops  with¬ 
out  Irrigation.  The  lowest  priced  proved  agricultural  lands  In  the 
United  States  are  In  Colorado—^  to  $13  an  acre.  Near  Denver.  Easy 
terms.  We  also  handle  Denver  suburban  acreage  and  town  lots.  We 
make  money  for  onr  customers.  Write  us. 

COLORADO  LAND  HRADQUARTERH 
814  17th  Street,  Denver,  Celernda 


COVINGTON,  LA. 


Foil  detailed  Inlormatlon,  rates  and  booklets  mailed  on  request 


EvERYBODrs  Travel  Service 


_ DENVER,  COLORADO _ 

the:  ALBANY 


3AO  ROOIVIS 
ISO  BATHS 

^  A  delightful  hotel  in  the  centre  of  the  city 

Moet  beautiful  Bohemian  Grill  in  the  West 


COLORADO  SPRINGS,  COL. _ 


§|>en>l  your  vacation  in  the  shadow  of  Pikes  Peak,  summer  climate  unequalled  in 
the  world. 

t|l|J  P  A  perfectly  appointed  hotel, with  the 

JL  UMll.  A  AjEiMmiJ*  superb  winter  climate  of  Colorado. 

European  Plan.  350  rooms,  $1.50  per  day  and  upward 
Every  modern  convenience.  Cuisine  and  service  unexcelled.  Golf,  riding, 
driving  and  all  outdoor  sports. 

^  '  W.  S.  DVNNING,  Manager 


AISABRIOAN 

EUROREAIM' 


NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 


New  Denechaud 

New  Orleaas  Leadiaf  Hotel 

995  rooms  wiih  riinning  water. 
type  lirei>roof  coiisiructiun.  Located  wtlhiii 
two  Mocks  uf  leading  theatres  and  shopping 
district.  19$  room*  wUh  bath.  Beautiful 
dtuiiig  rooms.  Fittest  orchestra  inthe  South. 
Depot  cars  pass  the  doors.  Rates  $i.so  up. 
European  plan.  Fur  particulars  aud  reserra¬ 
tions  address 

J.  F.  DENECHAUD,  Prtp.  aid  Mgr. 
or  ETcrybody’a  Hotel  Service 


BrownsMii.ls-in-the-Pines,N.J. 


SOUTHER.N  HOTEL 

Loeated  la  the  Faoiona  Oaooe  Belt  of  Covloptm,  La. 

A  WINTER.  RESOR.T 

l.Hirge  and  well  reiittlated  rooms,  modem  house,  excellent  cuisine,  steam 
heu, electric  l^kts.  hut  and  c»4d  rutMtiag  water  iu  each  room.  Boati 
bathing,  hunting,  kshing,  tenuis,  miles  of  beautiful  tlrireways. 
AmerleHM  and  Kiireps‘a«  IMana.  Magnificent  flowing  artesian 
drinking  well  in  rotuuda.  For  further  particulaiv  apply 

MANAGEU  BOV'TIIERN  llOTEIa,  CevlNgten.  la*. 

•r  KvePTB*4ly*a  Hotel  Bervlee__ 


LAKEWOOD,  N.  J. 


The  Lexington 

LAKEWOOD.  N.  J.’  ; 

Open  all  the  Year,  , 
Delightfully  Homelike  Moderate  Prices 
A.  S.  LARRABEE 


COLUMBIA.  SOUTH  CAROLINA 


THE  COLONIA 

T.  O.  GMKKS,  VaoraiBToB 

The  South's  Neweit  and  Most  Attroctive 
Winter  Resort 

Facilities  lor  Coaching,  Hunting.  Riding  and 
Golfing  unexcelled.  Delightful  Climate. 

Open  T>»camh»r  tjt,  i907 
New  Tork  Booking,  hotel  wooowARn 

SSth  MS  MKW  TOBK 


4  Seventy  miles  south  of  New  Yoik  in  the  dry,  warm 
d^hs  of  the  great  pine  belt  of  Central  New  Jersey.  Driest 
climate  in  the  East.  15  degrees  warmer  than  New  York. 
Fine  roads,  horseback  riding,  unexcelled  cuisine,  mineral 
springs,  electric  light,  steam  heat.  Trains  leave  New  York 
via  Penn.  R.R.  9:55  A  M.  and  4  P.M. 

If'nie  for  Booklet  anJ  Terms 


TRYON,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


MIMOSA  INN 

Select  Fomily  and  Tourist 
Hotel.  Rooms  en  suite,  private 
ballitk  Steam  heat,  gas,  eleva¬ 
tor,  ball  room,  billiards,  boat¬ 
ing.  Cllmale  and  scenery  unsur¬ 
passed.  Bxcelleut  roads.  tVell 
equipped  livery.  Send  for 
booklet. 

tv.  II.  STEARNS.  Mgr. 
sr  l!vrf7S.aV*s  Trswt  a,t^W.,  M.  V. 


Oak  HaU  Hotel 

KxfhMlT#  Wlut«T  H«9I^ 
In  the  Famous  Themal 
Belt 

Meeai  Prlvnle 

RellM,  RxotHent  Cui¬ 
sine,  Miidsrute  Kates. 
Booklet  from  Every- 
l>ody‘sTravel  Serviceor 
r.  E.H  ELLEN*  Bgr. 
Trtua.  I.  r. 


This  luxurious  metropolitan  hotel,  newly  fumlshed  with  every  modem  con- 


Surrounded  by  thousands  of  acres  of  long-leaf  yellow  pine.  Intersected  by 
miles  of  delightful  drives.  The  pine  balsam  cure  of  this  salubiions  climate 
has  made  the  section  famous  throughout  the  land.  Finest  bird  shooting  In 
the  South.  Quail  season  from  November  1st  to  March  1st.  Trained  dogs  on 
hand.  Three  trunk  lines  give  easy  access  to  Northern  and  Eastern  centers 
and  oil  points  South.  All  Florida  limited  trains  stop  here.  Surroundings 
healthful  and  enfoyable.  Send  for  book- w  ^  mw-d  ws.<m  r-. 

let  doocribing  game  and  game  laws.  PITEK, Mgg.,TlIton,Ai* 


Everybody’S  Travel  Service 


NATURAL  BRIDGE.  VA. 


Natural  Bridge,  VIrglhte 

ONE  OF  THE  WONE)ERS  OF  THE  WORLD 

APPROACHES  NIAGARA  IN  GRANDEUR  I 
EXCEEDS  IT  IN  HEIGHT  AND  MYSTERY 

Oa  At 

CHESAPEAKE  &  OHIO 

AND 

NORFOLK  &  WESTERN 
RAILWAYS 

Direct  LiMt  to 

JAMESTOWN  EXPOSITION  AND  SOUTH 

(Sto|»-<M«r  priWIeto  alowcd) 

Natural  Bridge  Hotel 

C.  Always  open.  New  and  modem.  Rooms  en  luite.  Bath 
C.CiiisiDe  unexcelled 

C.CIimale  and  scenery  are  not  surpassed  in  America 
C.lt300  acres  private  game  preserves — deer,  bear,  quail. 


4LTerms  reasonable.  Send  (or  illustrated  booklet 
C.  H.  PAXTON.  Manager,  Natural  Bridge.  Va. 
or  Everybody’s  Hotel  and  Travel  Service,  New  York 


GOD'S  GREATEST  MIRACLE  IN  STONE 
Haahl.  215  Fast.  Spaa.  90  Fact 


CHESAPEAKE  A  OHIO 
362  Broadwav,  Naw  Y<ark 


NORFOLK  A  WESTERN 
366  BroadwsiV,  Naw  Yaafc 


TATE  SPRING.  EAST  TENNESSEE 


TATE  SPRING  =  The  Carlsbad  Atnerica** 

Of  ers  unusual  attractioiu  to  the  health  and  pleasure  seeker.  Hotel 
thoroughly  modem,  elegantly  furnished,  rooms  en  suite  with  private 
bath,  electric  lights,  steam  heat.  Excelleiit  golf  course;  2,000  acre 
preserve,  abundantly  stocked  with  game.  Scenery  unsurpasmd — 
unlimited  outdoor  attractions.  Elasily  accessible  from  princqw  cibes. 

TATE  SPRING  WATER 

For  indigestion,  dyspepsia  and  all  odier  stomach  troubles,  dtis  water 
has  been  famous  for  more  than  half  a  century.  Endorsed  by  the  most 
eminent  physicians,  and  thousands  of  leading  citaeru.  Water  shipped 
thoroughly  sealed  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  Write  (or  hand¬ 
some  booklet,  giving  full  information  regarding  hotel  and  water,  letters 
of  endorsement,  analysis,  etc.  Address 

THOMAS  TOMLINSON,  Owner  Tale  Spring,  Tenn.,  or  Everybody's  Hotel  and  Travd  Service,  Unicm  Square,  New  York 


BRUNSWICK.  GEORGIA 


HOTEL  OGLETHORPE,  BRUNSWICK.  GA. 

Tltoroughly  Reconstructed  and  Refurnished.  Service  Unexcelled. 

CUM  ATE  DEUGHTFUL 

FINEST  HUNTING.  BOATING  AND  FISHING  ON  SOUTH  ATLANTIC  COAST. 
Boats  to  Historic  St.  Simon’s,  Jckyl,  and  Cumberland 
Islands  Daily. 

WRITE  FOB  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET. 

■  ABRT  T.  MILLER,  HaMcw,  w  SntvMrV  HM^  tm*  Ttonl  IM^  tl  1.  ink  St.,  S.  T. 


FmU  detailed  inlormatton.  rates  and  booklets  maUed  on  reqnest 


Everybodts  Travel  Service 


Founded  by  James  tufts 

RESORT  where  an 
ideal  out-of-door  life, 

■  may  be  enjoyed  under  per- 

feet  climatic  conditions  during  the  months  of  the  late  autumn,  win¬ 
ter  and  spring. 

PiliebMrst  is  located  in  the  sandv,  long-lcaf-pine  section  of  North 
Carolina  and  is  absolutely  free  from  malarial  influences.  This 
section  has  more  sunny  days  in  w  inter  than  any  region  east  of  the 
Rockies.  The  air  is  peculiarly  invigorating,  and  the  winter  tempera¬ 
ture  average  is  from  50  to  70,  just  the  kind  to  make  you  “  feel  fine.” 

The  features  which  commend  PINEHUR8T  are 

Three  Coif  Courses,  two  of  eighteen  holes  and  one  of  nine,  all  kept  in  the 
pink  of  condition. 

Four  Hotels,  all  under  one  management  but  of  graduated  prices. 
Preparatory  School,  under  good  direction. 

Flfty^TwO  Cottages,  for  rent  by  the  season, 

\  36,000  Acre  Private  Shooting  Pre- 

serve,  with  trained  dogs  and  good  guides. 

Finest  Linery  of  Saddle  Horses 
^  found  anywhere. 

*  **  *  Tennis  Courts  and  Country  Club. 

I  ‘unsumptives  received 

—  *  — — HOLLY  INN  opens  Nov.  20 

V  U  - IwMv  ''*  CAROLINA  opens  Jan.  II 

KE  /  HARVARD  opens  Jan.  15 

V  ^  if’*  BERKSHIRE  opens  Jan.  15 

f  f  y  ^  ThrouBh  Punni.in  service  via  Seaboard  Air  Line  or 

I A  SoQtliem  Railway.  Only  one  night  out  from  New 

! Jw\  ■  York,  Boston  and  Cincinnati.  Don't  fall  to  send  to 

fw  a  ]Fl■^  M  ^N.  nearest  railroad  offices  for  literature,  illustrating  the 

if  ^  m  (A  M  H  out-of-door  features  of  PINEHURST  and  giving 

'  ^  ▼  W  M  w  1/  details  of  its  attractions,  or  address 

Q  Y  as  fl  Pinehurst  General  Office, 

^1.  PINEHURST.  North  Carolina 

U  or  LEONARD  TUFTS.  Owner.  Boston,  Mass. 


Full  detailed  Inlormation,  rates  and  booklets  mailed  on  reqnest 


Everybody’S  Travel  Service 


SAVANNAH  AND  JACKSONVILLE 


Hotel  Duval 

Juekuuuvlllu*  Fla. 
F.  Bartow  Stvsm,  Frop. 
t.  D.  Cmawporo.  MRMger 
OpM  tb«  jreer  rouit<l.  op- 
pMk«  Oovermaetit 
Inf.'  Mont  centrally  and 
coMvaaiently  located.  Near- 
Iv  faraitliod  aad  equippfB- 
Fopidar  prtcet. 


THE  PULASKI 

-  SAVANNAH.  GA. 

Under  New  Management.  ’  '  Stubbs  &  Kbbm,  Propt. 

Modest  Accbminodations 
‘  at  MODERATE  PRICES 

Send  {<fr  leaSet,  “.WKat  To  See  in  Savannah.”  City's 

WinterClimate  40  to  7$  degrees.  .  _ . _ 

New  York  Oflic.,  EvN-ybody's  Travel  SM-vtce.  Uatoa  Square  (Nortk> 


'  ST.  PETERSBURG.  FLA.  FLORENCE  VILLA,  FLA. 


MANHATTAN  HOTEL  Going  To  Florida? 

Delightfully  situated  amid  tropical  trees,  palms  and  Try  Plaitatioii  Life  at  FLORENCE  VILLA 

wange  groves.  Modem  equipment,  electric  h  lU  HtaH  rf  ike  Fam^  Uk,  ‘ 

lights,  steam  heated,  etc.  Homelike  and  com-  q  ijo  Roan..  60  roaa.  «a  bbib  widi  bsik.  S«»ic*  and  cai^ 

foctable.  Unswpassed  cuuine.  For  booklet  - - - ■*  —  -  u.-.:—  tj. 

and  rates  address 

W.'H.’ ADAMS.  ST.  PETE:R.SBVRG.  FLA. 


North  Carolina  Hot  Springs 


Im  Ike  HeaH  rf  Ike  Famed  Lake  Regien 
4  ISO  Roobu.  60  roaaBt  «a  laile  widi  hadi.  Service  asd  caiaae 
uaeiodkd.  MO  acre,  neaaar  aad  mape  fnil  povee.  Hiialiaa.  Ui- 
iaa  aad  boanaa.  etc.  Booklet  maded  ca  raqueU.  p 

H.  GUT  NICIEISON.  Ploreace  ViUa.  Fla. 


SUMMERVILLE.  S.  C. 


PINE  FOREST  INN 

yyiy,- *»*  **•  I  MagniScent  in  its  appointments.  Eaceptional  n 
si-r  nanir  u/\TCi  I  outdoor  sports  and  pastimes,  including  an  i8  hole  Golf 
Ml.  rAI(K  no  I  CL  I  Courae—a.ooo  acres  Private  Game  Preserves. 

'  Park  and  Drives  of  rare  beauty.  Climate  ideal. 

Sem/i  fer  Beeklei 

P.  W.  WAOBNER  A  CO.,  Proprietora 


— I  'An  Meal  Resort 

HBAITII  AHD  BBCalATMW 

warn  muo  tmmmj  ca- 


_ _ 


i.  ■  ErMBopoa.  rupt 
'•IwiiWij'o'*  Tfn*»l  WocFiei 
Vmkm  a««  T«A 


or  Everybody’s  Hotel  and  Travel  Service,  Union  Square 
(North),  New  York 


THE  MIDWINTER 
>  GATEWAY 

.'3f  --w 

To  the  Land  Where  It’s 

SUMMER  ALL  WINTER 

Passing  through  a  country  of  balmy  climatic  conditions,  with  continual  scenic 
surprises  and  places  of  interest  to  the  tourist  at  every  point,  all  the  way  from 
New  Orleans  to  the  Pacific  Coast, — traveling  on  trains  of  sufierior  equipment — - 
sleepers,  diners,  chair,  library,  buffet,  observation  cars,  with  clean  motive  power, — 
oil^burning  locomotives,  allowing  car  windows  to  be  open  the  entire  trip,  the 

Southern  Pacific  Sunset  Route' 

Offers  You  the  Natural  Midwinter  Route  To 

CALIFORNIA 

and  All  Points  in 

LOUISIANA.  TEXAS.  MEXICO.  ARIZONA 

Connections  from  New  York  by  Steamer  or  Rail 


K.  E.  B.kTTURS,  G.  P.  A. 
Magazine  Street 
New  Orleans 


L.  H.  NUTTING,  G.  E.  P.  A. 
34g  Broadway 
New  Yoke 


Full  detailed  InlormatlcMi.  rates  and  booklets  maUed  on  reqnest 


Everybody’S  Travel  Service 


Li  BERT  Y  s  Ray 
Lights  theWay 

TO 

FLORIDA 


SEABOARD 

Air  Line  Ry. 


THE  SHORTEST 
LINE 

with  the  most 
attractive 

CITIES  and 
STOPOVER 
POINTS 

en  route. 


CA,1D£N 

'COLUMB.A 


hOMTGOMERY 


CUBA 

NASSAU 

and  Winter 
Resorts 
of 


FERNANDINA 
JACKSONVILLE 
'ST  AUGUSTINE 


'DAYTONA 
■  TITUSVILLE 

TAMPA  OHIANOO  RocKLEOOt 


STPtTERSBURC 

8RAOENTOV.N 


I 


i 


I  I 


PALM  BEACH 
MIAMI  NASSAU 


Tourist  tickets,  with  sto|^ 
over  priviiexes  are  on  sale 
until  April  30th,  limited  to 
May  31st.  1908. 


For  information  regarding 
resorts,  hotels,  rates,  train 
service,  etc.,  address  foL 
lowing  representatives. 

W.  E.  Conklyn.  G.  E.  P.  A. 
1183  Roadway, 

New  York  City. 
C.  L.  Lonfrsdorf,  N.  E.  P.  A. 

3«0  Washington  St., 

Boston,  Mass. 
J.  T.  West.  Pass.  Agt. 

1433  Chestnut  St., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
O.  M.  Chilton.  C.  P.  A. 

Continental  Trust  Bldg., 
Baltimore,  Md. 
R.  H.  Stansell,  D.  P.  A. 

1421  Penna  Ave., 

Washington,  O.C. 
F.  W.  Miltenberger,  T.  P.  A. 
1290  River  Ave., 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

L.  Sevier,  ist  Vice  Pres. 
Chas.  B.  Ryan,  Q.P.A. 
Portsmouth,  Va. 


THE  CAROLINAS  and  GEORGIA 


ScNcdules,  rstesy  l>oolclets  and  all  detailed  Inlonnatlon  mailed  on  reQuest 


EvERYBOPrs  Travel  Service 


**L»t  M  mak»  jwar  travmb  mamy 


HOYT  METAL  COMPANY 

ST.  LOUISk  MO. 

October  17,  1907 

Evutbody's  Hotu.  >yhd  Tkavei.  Sbevicb  . 

Nw  York 

Gbntlbmbn: 

1  have  often  availed  iDTielf  of  your  lervice  67  writing 
to  you  for  lates  and  having  roomi  reserved  through  you, 
which  have  always  proven  ntiftactory. 

Fully  expect  to  use  your  service  about  Thanksgiving, 
and  will  write  you  in  dM  tune  for  reservationa.  « 

,  Sincerely  yours, 

CaARLKS  £.  Mcxller 


THE  STATE  SAYINGS  &  TRUST  COEPANT 

TEXARKANA.  ARK. 

October  14,  I907 

Evbbyboov’s  Hotxl  add  Txavbl  SaavicK 
New  York 

Gxirn.tafxM: 

I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  favor  of  October 
loth  with  reference  to  Everybody's  Hotel  and  Travel 
Service,  which  1  had  occasion  to  use  duriag  the  past  suoi- 
mcr,  and  in  reply  beg  to  say  that  1  found  the  infbmution 
which  you  so  kindly  fimiishcd  me  of  a  great  deal  of  benefit 
and  the  hotels  you  recofnnieitded  gave  excellent  service  in 
every  parricular. 

I  am  sure  your  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  travelling  public 
will  be  duly  appreciated. 

I  have  no  criricism  whatever  to  make  and  wish  to  thank 
you  for  the  courtesies  you  have  shown. 

Yours  very  truly, 

C.  M.  Blocexb,  Treasurer. 


A  cursory  glance  at  the  above  appreaations 
gives  only  a  limited  idea  of  what  Everybody’s 
Hotel  and  Travel  Service  has  done  and  is  doing 
for  the  travelling  public. 

Acknowledgments  such  as  these  place  the  fact 
beyond  the  reach  of  argument  that  we  are  filling 
most  eficctually,  and  absolutely  free  of  charge,  a 
long  felt  want,  and  suggest  that  the  utilization 
of  this  Service  will  probably  save  a  world  of  in¬ 
convenience  and  discomfort  on  your  Winter  trip. 

Our  announcement  on  the  first  page  of  this 
section  explains  what  we  wish  to  do  for  you. 
Write  for  a  Travel  Service  Pass  and  let  us 
“  make  your  travels  easy.” 

A  postal  card  is  all  that  is  necessary.  ■  - 

Addrew:  EVERYBODY’S  HOTEL  AND  * 
TRAVEL  SERVICE 

Union  Square,  North  •  New  York 


Dates  of  salUBg,  plans  and  detaOed  Information  on  request 


With  ks  delightful 
Climate,  Gotf,  foot¬ 
ing,  Driving,  Bathing,  and  200  MILES  OF 
MACADAMIZED  RpADS  FOR 
AUTOMOBIUNG,  makes 

Jam2dca 

an  ideal  wkiter  resort.  Unsurpassed  service 
by  the  magnificent  “  Prinz  Steamers  ** 
(6000  tons)  sailing  weekly.  These  are  the 
most  modem  vessels  in  the  West  Indies  ser¬ 
vice.  with  accommodations  equal  to  best 
transatlantic  liners.  Superb  vacation  trips 
of  Two,  Tltfee  and  Four  Weeks*  duration, 
from  $75.00— $121.00  and  upward,  in¬ 
cluding  all  expenses. 

Hotel  accommodations  in  Jamaica  now 
equal  to  best  American  resort  hotels. 

for  FuU  Inf»rm^ion  ami  flbo^icfi,  addnn 

HAIVffiURG-AMERICAN  UNE 

3b-yi  Broadway,  New  York 
1 334  Wafanu  Stfcel  1 59  Randolph  Sueel  90  Stale  Street 
Philadelphia.  Pa.  Chicaco,  D.  Barton.  Ma>. 

906  Market  Sinel  901  OSve  Street 

San  Francitco,  Cal.  St.  Louia.  Mo. 

AGENCIES  IN  ALL  LARGE  CITIES 


Everybody’S  Travel  Service 


There  is  no  better  means  of  obtaining  rest 
and  recreation,  no  pleasanter  way  to  get 
close  to  N ature  and  her  beauties,  than  taking 

A  Trip  to  California 

This  charming  coast-land  is  a  paradise  of 
flowers,  delightful  scenery  and  rare  climate. 
The  journey  means  most  when  taken  on 


The  Overland  Limited 

of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and 
St.  Paul  Ry. 


By  far  the  most  luxurious  and  exclusive 
of  transcontinental  trains.  Perfect  in  ^ 
every  appointment ;  excellent  service  in 
dining,  sleeping  and  library-observation  7  31 
cars.  Spacious,  well  ventilated  berths;  4 
electric  lighted  throughout. 

Leaves  Union  Passenger  Station,  Chicago,  j 

6.05  p.m. ,  arriving  California  in  less  than  three 
days.  Another  good  train  leaves  at  10. 10 
p.m.,  carrying  through  standard  and  tour- 

List  sleepers.  Literature  upon  addressing: 

F.  k.  MILLER  OB  W.  S.  HOWELL 

GoHM.  PMtoisri  Bsorr  Gekml  Eunn  Bsorr 

CHICAGO  381  BROAOWAY,  HEW  YORK 


Schedules,  rates,  booklets  and  all  detailed  Information  mailed  on  request 


Funds  for  Travel 


Everybody’S  Travel  Service 


Travelers  Cheques  of  the  American  Express 
Company  offer  the  simplest,  safest,  most 
convenient  and  economical  of  all 
methods  of  carrying  funds  abroad,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  practically  Universal 
Currency — good  as  gold  anywhere. 

Travelers  Cheques 

of  the 

American  Express  Company 


are  ideal  for  foreign  shopping,  for 
paying  hotel  bills  or  buying  railway 
tickets.  They  are  cashed  at  face 
value  in  all  parts  of  the  world  at  any 
hour,  thus  saving  time  and  delay. 

This  most  modem  form  of  car¬ 
rying  funds  was  ori^^nated  in  1891 
by  the  American  Express  Company. 

Full  InformuHon  may  be  bad  at  any  of  the 
Company's  Agencies,  or  by  addressing  Its 

TRAVLLZ'RS 

CHI^QUL  DOARTMtNT  / 

NZ.W  YORK  CHICAGO 

tS  Broadway  72  Hoaroe  St.  .  . 

BOSTON  MONTBLAL 

4}  rraaklia  St.  2«2  St.  JaaMf  St.  - 


mencan> 

.Express 


hutes*  boolcets  and  nil  detailed  Information  maOed  on  request 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 
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LEAMM 

PHOTO-ENGRAVING  OR  PHOTOGRAPHY 

KacntTCi*  Ears  EM  t«  M*  Par  Wack 


tocrapbais  AMooitioa  of  IlUaoit.  8ni*«alii  hi  ami  |m>|. 

Umi.  Wiita  for  caak>c  aad  tftcify  tkt  emtrtt  in  vkick  you  an 
intmtfd.  Mima 

llllaala  Callosa  of  Phatacraakr  ar)  E4C  Wabaoh  Atc. 
Hloacll  Callosa  of  Pkata  Kasrar  lac  (  EBBckaat,  111. 

U  11.  BISSELU  PraoMoat 


Founded  in  1884 

AMERICAN  ACADEMY 
OF  DRAMATIC  ARTS 

AND  EMPIRE  THEATRE  DRAMATIC  SCHOOL 

BOARD  OP  TRUSTBRS: 

FRANKLIN  H.  SAMOBNTa  PKBSIDBNT 
DANIBL  PROHMAN  JOHN  DREW 

MONSON  HOWARD  BENJAMIN  P.  KOBDBR 


A  PRACTICAL  TRAINING-SCHOOL 
l  OR  THE  STAGE.  CONNECTED 
WITH  MR.  CHARLES  KROHMAN’S 
EMPIRE  THEATRES  AND  COMPANIES 


POK  CATALOGUE  AND  INFORMATION.  APPLY  TO 
THE  Skckbtaky.  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 


Bices  Military  Academy 

Marrm  Mn.  aqulpped  la  tjaited  SUtaa.  Ody  one 

•»  *  HI.  ITJO.  wboaa  SOMrinteadant  and  Commandant 
nre  both  snKlnataa  of  Wrat  Point.  Collaga  prayarntory  and 
bostneM  oeunes.  Larga  grounda  Splendid  athletic  facUltlm. 
Send  for  catalogue.  &  M.  A.,  Box  lOt,  Macon,  Ma 


@A  faster  of 
Tinance — a 
man  kfhose  life- 
story  is  the  fi¬ 
nancial  history 
of  this  country 
during  the  last 
half  of  the  igth  Century. 

JAY  COOKE 

The  naaBder  ti  the  Civil  War 

A  wrk  ftr  students  */  Finance 
and  lovers  of  History. 

The  two  Tolume  biography  by  Ellis 
Paxson  Oberhoitgcr  is  a  complete  history 
of  lay  Cooke’s  remarkable  achievements 
in  nnancing  the  War  and  his  later  opera¬ 
tions  in  finance  which  made  him  the 
commanding  figure  of  hb  day. 

Just  published;  cloth,  $7.50  net. 

At  all  booksellers. 

KMGE  W.  JACOK  ft  CIL  Pahs.,  PUMdphta.  Pa. 


CAN  YOU 
WRITE 
A 

STORY 


TO 


p 


i>fl 


LEARN  PLUMBING 

8li«rt  loon— Bif  Pay 

Tlie  best  paid  of  all  trades. 
Pluiubers  are  always  Ir  deinaud. 
They  have  shotter  hauis  aud  ra> 
ceive  better,  wafaa  than  aay  otbar 
Btechattk.  By  aar  iaiprerad  metis* 
od  of  iastructioa  we  make  yea  a 
skillful,  practical  plumber  hi  a 
abort  time.  You'll  be  eaabted  to 
fill  a  good  pesitioa  ia  a  few  mouths, 
where  you  cam  eara  froai  $5  to  $f 
a  day.  Wriia  at  oaca  for  illustrated 
catalog,  which  gives  iuU  particu¬ 
lars  and  terms*  3p8o  OUva  StrecL 


Si  Louis  It  ades  School 

S  L  -  a  .  *•’  -  I 


Mount 

Ida 

School 


•  MOm  frent  Besten 

ADVANCED.  Ekcdw. 
^  Ciwl  Cawm. 

IW  Vow.  VioU 
Aftaili  Id  dI  cnl,s»i  nOh- 


Pnp«l«  mmy 

— fnr  mt 

Ckriatmma. 

(Nam 

BmiUimg. ) 

Cmts*  F.  Jnwntt  A.  a 

101  Snwwit 

Sliwat 

JOEWTON, 

MASS. 

Plcsse  mention  Everybody's  Maguine  when  yon  write  to  adrertisers. 
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EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


BOOIER  T.  WASHINGTON'S  LATEST  BOOE 

THE  NEGRO 
IN  BUSINESS 

Tbit  inteatelw  laterettiag  book  by 
tbe  foremost  Ne^roof  ibeworld  lays 
bare  tbe  wital  core  ia  the  tolutioo  of 
tbe  race  problem.  It  if  a  book  that 
ewery  lover  e<  bis  cooatry  sboold 
read— a  book  of  surpKtiag  facts— a 
revelatioB  that  will  arouse  thought 
aad  difcutsioa— a  study  ia  social 
•coaomics  as  fasciaatiag  as  romaace 
—a  story  of  heroic  struggle  sud  re¬ 
markable  achievemeats  aotid  ad¬ 
verse  coaditioas,  with  a  prophecy 
for  tbe  future  shadowed  from  every 
page. 

Haadsomely  iUastratod.  Over  apo 
pages.  Cloth.  $1.50.  Seat  postpaid 
to  your  address  oa  receipt  of  |;^e. 

BERTEL.  JENUNS  k  CO.,  lU  W.  JaduM  HH..  CBICAOO.  ILU 

^gtnts  comfHissi»ns~txclusiV€  ttrritxry, 

Sind  ifi,  ntm/ir  mnd  mnMi  is.oo  m  dt^. 


THE  PUBLISHERS’ FAILURE 

PUoea  in  onr  hands  the  remainder  of  this  world  famed 
pablioation.  Brand  New,  handsomely  bound,  half  mo> 
roooo.  We  are  selling  the  remaining  seta  at  even 

LESS  than  DAMAGED  SETS 


RIDPATH’S 

HISTORY  OF 
THE  WORLO 


were  ever  sold 

We  will  name  enr  niice  only  in  direct  letters  to  tbose 
sending 'US  the  Cenpen  below.  Tsar  eff  ths  Csnpsn, 
writs  nnms  and  address  nlnlmly,  and  mnU  te  ns 
new.  Befere  yen  ferget  It.  Saasnle  nnges  free. 

DIDPATH  takes  you  back  to  the  dawn  of  history, 
long  before  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  were  built ; 
down  through  the  romantic,  troubled  times  of  Chaldea’s 
grandeur  and  Assyria’s  magnificence  ;  of  Babylonia’s 
wealth  and  luxury  ;  of  Greek  and  Roman  splendor ;  of 
Mohammedan  culture  and  refinement ;  of  French  ele¬ 
gance  and  British  power  ;  of  American  patriotism  and 
religious  freedom,  to  the  dawn  of  yesterday. 
niOPATB  throws  the  mantel  of  personality  orer  the  old 
m  heroes  of  history.  Alcxsndcr  is  there— Mtriot,  warrior, 
statesman,  diplomat— crowning  the  glory  of  Grecian  history. 
Xorsss,  from  his  mountain  platform,  sees  Themistocles  smash 
his  Persian  Beet  of  o\-er  a  thousand  sail  and  help  to  mold  the 
language  in  which  this  paragraph  is  written.  Napoleon  fights 
Waterloo  again  under  your  very  eyes,  and  reels  before  the  iron 
fact  that  at  last  the  end  of  his  gildM  dream  had  a,.,, 
come.  Waahlnifton  is  there,  “  foursquare  to  Weitas 
aU  the  winds,’’^  grave,  thoughtful,  clear 
seeing  over  the  heads  of  his  fellow  conn 
trymen,  and  on  into  mother  century,  the 
most  colonal  world  figure  of  his  time. 

DIDPATB  covers  arary  raca 
aratr  aallaa.  ay* 
md  holds  you  spellbour 
wonderful  e'.oquence.  Nothing 
more  interesting,  absorbing, 
and  inspiring  was  ever  written. 

DIDPATH  is  strongly 
endorsed  by  ex-Presi- 
dents  Harrison,  Clave, 
land,  and  McKinley. 

ieffersoD  Davis  ’ 
ew  Wallace 
BishopVincent, 

Rabbi  Hirsch; 
alluniver- 
sity  and 


Prepares  for  the  bar  of  au 
State.  Three  Ooetass:  (M- 
leaa.  Post  -  Oradnate  and 
Basineas  Law.  Improved  method  of  iastnetioa. 

eombiniaa  theory  and  jpracUo^ 

One  staSsnt  writes  i  "I  hsrs  leaned  more  law 
In  three  months  andsr  roar  laetrnrtlOB  thaa  1 
leaned  in  six  months  in  n  Inw  oBoe." 
APPROVED  BT  BENCH  AND  BAB 
CUMMbwlsmeksioBlh.  Usitomirsteof taittoa.  S«i4 
for  oar  4S-peca  mislotae  le  which  wo  fir*  s  .roopoii  of 
Iho  roloo  (or  sdalioioa  to  the  her  of  tho  loTCnl  Btotoi. 

Ckicago  CorrMpoiidMOfi  School  of  Law 

■00  Bohpor  ■look.  Ohioaso _ 


STURTS 

tinu 

LAW  I 
AT 

HOMEJ 


The  oldest  aad  be«t  school,  lastructioa  by  aiail  adapt¬ 
ed  to  every  one.  Reco^ntsod  by  courtt  aM  educatoia. 
Eipoheacod  aad  couipoteat  iastructora.  Takes  spare 
time  oaly.  Three  coutsea— Prmratory,  Buainesa,  Col- 
lexe.  I^parea  for  practice.  WUl  better  your  coaditioa 
aad  prospects  ia  busiuesa.  8tu>  ^ 

deals  aad  graduates  everywhere. 

Full  particulars  and  BmJ 


TIm  Sprsfue 
CorrctpoiidMce  Sckool 
•I  Law 

I  AUMk  BMfe.  Dttrvlf,  Mkh. 


LEARN  TO  WRITE 
ADVERTISEMENTS^ 


W.  wSi  *w*h  jm  toywB  Ih.  iiiSlilli  lof 

- — —  to  tto  owU.  VMM  M  PM  I.  piss 

.MS.  WitottoMhtotolfalPrMtootoMto.  MtoSim. 

PAOB-DAVIS  SCHOOL, 

AMcMWhtoaOnl 

Dept.  ISOO,  M  Wnheoh  A.cntoe,  Chlenge 
Dept.lMO,lM  HssMa  Otreet,  Hew  Terk 


WfANT  STORY  WRITERS 

We  read,  criticise,  revise,  aad  typewrite  storiet,  aovela.  plays  and 
book  MSS;  we  sell  them  oa  coramissioa  or  tell  you  where  to  sell 

by  mail,  Eudorsed  STORY- WRITINQ  ui  JOURNAUSM 

by  ludinp  daily,  weekly,  sad  nioathly  publicatioa.  throuehout  the 
l/aiicd  Slate,  aad  Caaada.  Sead  for  free  booklet  “  W  rl tins  (hr 
Prwlt-l  tell,  how  aad  ri.e.  tho  peooC  THORNTON  WliST. 
Editor-inOdof.  Established  1S95. 

THE  HATIDNAL  PRESS  ASSOCIATION 
Sf  The  Baldwin  Indinnnpnila,  Ind. 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


Our  coarse  of  study  will  fit  you  in  two  months  to  be  a  Chauffeur,  Auto 

Salesman  or  Garage  Manager,  and  there  is  no  better  jjaid  occupation  nor  - 

pleasanter  work  in  the  world.  Our  Home  Study  Course  by  mail  gives  full  in- 
struction  by  charts  and  text,  and  does  not  interfere  with  your  present  occupation. 

Our  graduates  are' recognized  as  experts  and  good  positions  seek  them.  Write  Today 
for  free  prospectus.  Personal  teaching  with  road  practice  at  our  big  N.  Y.  School  if  preferred. 
NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  AUTOMOBILE  ENOINEERS.  150  West  56th  St., 


THAT*a  ALL  WE  WANT  T*  KNOW 
Now,  we  will  five  you  aay  grmm4  fwlae 
—or  a  let  of  fVoo  •!«#  if  yoo  eMswer  this  sd. 
Nor  do  we  claim  to  maJte  you  rieli  !■  •  weok. 
Rut  if  you  are  aaxinus  to  develop  your  talent 
Y  with  a  successful  cartoonist,  to  you  can  malto 
'  Boucy.  send  a  copy  of  this  picture,  with 
a  cents  in  stamps  for  yrtlWHo  of  eartooao 
and  oAMple  Imaoa  plate  and  let  ns  explain. 

The  W.  L.  EVANS  SCBOOL  OF  CAKTOONINO 
m  Oarfidd  BMi..  CltrilMd.  Ohia 


Pr  a  year  . 

7a«  only  yrofauion  Ht  thick  the  demand  ' 
tar  pTmetitianara  cxcaadt  the  tappiy 

W e  fit  you  to  pam  the  C.  1’.  A.  Examination  and 
equip  you  for  practice  anywhere.  This  school  is 
recognized  as  the  standard.  Our  instruction  is 
individual — no  classes. 

Course  embraces  Tliaory  of  Accouata,  Practical 
Accatutwe.  Auditinc.  Commarcial  Law— also 
Baaliha aping  and  Buainaw  Practica.  Hundreds 
of  successful  student,  now  enjoying  tine  incomes. 

L  Write  to-day  to  Dept.  B,  pientionitig  i 
subject  that  interests  you. 

ftlll^^UiiWamtBntlMttliittitHta.liic. 

»T-«»  East  t«d  Atiwet 
T.rk 


Best  Paying  Profession  in  theWorld 

We  teach  you  by  mail  In  a  ahort  time  to  go  upon  the  rtaae  or 
apeakera*  platform.  You  can  easily  earn  from  gSS.IX)  to  $>10.00 
weakly,  we  have  thousanda  of  aatlsfled  stodenta.  Write  for 
free  Booklet  on  DramaUc  Art  by  Correapondence. 

Ckliage  Bcheal  af  Elaeatlen.  IIM  ndof*  Ap.ra  IlMn.  rhlw,. 


HomeStudyt^t 

•tee  ia  oar  advaaoed  ooaraes  may  reoeiTO  eatraaca  cradita  la 
Northwastera  Univandty  aad  adraaead  staadia^  la  yariooa  State 
normal  aohoolst  instrootioa  also  ta  lower  grades  of  work.  Weo^r 
foar  SO  eekolaiahlM  la  oollesee  aad  aormal  sohot^  for  beet  work 
<iOM  In  oorrespoadeaoe  ooofeea.  Instraotors  are  oolleBe  gradoatae 
with  aaocaaafal  teaching  axperiaaoa.  laqniriea  iarlted. 

INTEBSTATE  SCH001$  OF  COBKE8PONDENCB 


We  have  Jtut  made  amuiEemeate  whereby  we  ere  able  to  offer  ayahiAble  prhe. 
to  thoae  wbo  srill  copy  this  certoou.  Take  Veur  PeweM  Now,  nnd  copy  thla  eketek 
on  a  common  piece  of  paper,  and  tend  It  to  ns  today;  and.  If  in  the  e^mation  of 
onr  Art  Directors,  it  is  even  4$  per  cent,  as  good  as  tbs  originaL  we  will  mail  to 
yonr  addiesa,  PMS  OP  CMARM  FOR  SIX  NORTHS. 

THE  HOME  EDUCATOR 

Thla  magaslneia  folly  lllnstrated  and  contains  special  information  pertaining  to 
lUnstratiog.  Cartooning,  etc.,  and  pnbUsbed  for  the  benefit  of  thee#  desirous  of 
aaming  larger  salsries.  It  ia  a  Home  Study  magasine.  Thsra  la  positively  nn 
menep  nnnoMernMnn  connected  with  this  free  offer.  Copy  this  picture  nner  and 

aand  it  todog.  CkfruN*"*— cg  lagUlBte  nt  ^Ngriai.  Ins  TW  Serkntas. 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


UloU  Oficmingsfiri 
Tiaiiied  dd 


Ertrr  grtmt  nprrt 
■■4  raMUhrr  will 
TBtclr  tell  fmm  that  the 
PewcII  •jretrB  la  the 
“•■It  mm  t«  take." 


tf*eJka  Ammnwmi 

rabjad  to  nMiiMtMNi  !•  pmt  owm  hom$  bmton  ptkjimg.  Sf«ry  book 
roomstood  MOW  o»4  ■ottofooinry.  or  oohioci  to  rolorm  to  aiy  otpomo. 
Writo  tor  mf  Mt  fvoo  Borgoio  liti  ot  this  ilock  Moro  ordorioc* 
It  oooto  ootbiof-  V^U  vk**  99m  mom&f,  Foolil  eofd  will  Wiof  to 
DAVID  B.  CI4 ARKgON,  The  Book  Broker* 
1999  Bodch  Bids.*  Chlcaco. 


Government  Positions 

41377  AppoiatllMIlta  •“  Semee  pleoM 

durtor  tlw  poft  ytMt.  Lxcottaat 
kppoftunitiet  lor  jrouaf  prooto*  Eoeb  yoor  ««  toitnict  by  auil  tbouoMMto  ol 
ponoM  vbo  po«  tbcoe  exomiootfoos  ood  a  Urge  sbaie  ol  the*  roceixt  oppoto^ 
■Mats  to  Ule  poohioos  to  ftoO  to  |1200  a  year.  It  yo«  drtlre  a  potottoa  ^ 
thU  kiod.  write  lor  o«r  Chril  Senri^  Aaaouaccatoot.  cootaiaiag  full  Utnitoi 
tfoo  aboto  an  goreniaieot  exawlatotooa  aad  quertoai  roccatty  aaad  by  dto 
Qrll  Soretea  CoaitoUaloa. 


COUMUI  COUESPMDEICE  GflUigE,  WAMMTOI.  D.  C. 


We  teach 
.  Our  stude 
IW  M  well  a 

vrny  ™ 

87  The  I 


CAN  YOU  DRAW? 

ILLUSTRATORS  AND  CARTOONISTS  EARN 
FROM  $25  TO  $100  A  WEEK 

Weteech  llluetrating  end  certoontng  by  mell. 
Our  studenta  sell  their  work.  Women  succeed 
ns  well  as  men.  Send  for  our  free  booklet, 
*«Hoaej  la  Drawiag  tells  how  and  flTes  proof. 

THE  NATIONAL  PRESS  ASSOCIATION 
87  The  Baldwin  Indianapolis,  Ind, 


toirty'dayt  or  rofuiid  yoor  aioaey  ia  full  if  we  fail.  You  caa  Icara 
ia  spare  Ubm  ia  your  own  hoaic.  ao  ataner  where  you  live. 
No  seed  to  apead  B>ontl»s  as  with  old  systeiNS.  Boyd's  pliable 
Systeas  is  easy  to  Icara— easy  to  write— CAty  to  read.  Simple. 
Practical.  SpWdy,  Sure.  No  ruled  liuea— no  poaitioNS — no 
ahadiag  as  ia  other  ayaicms.  No  loitg  liata  of  word  aig us  to 
confuse.  Only  aiae  cliaractett  to  learn  and  yoa  hare  the  eatira 
E^Uah  Uiiguage  to  your  abaolnte  coaimaad. 

Tiie  l>eat  system  lew  steuofraphets,  prirate  secretaries,  aews> 
paper  reporters  aad  railroad  mea.  Lawyers,  minisiers.  teachers, 
physicians,  literary  folk  and  businesa  men  and  women  auiy  now 
team  shorUiaad  for  their  own  use.  Does  aot  take  continual  daily 
practice  as  with  other  systems  Oar  graduates  hold  high  grade 
positKMU  erery  where,  bend  t<Miay  for  booklets,  testimouials,  etc, 

CHICAGO  CORRSHPONDKNCE  8CH001«8 

BB8  Chl«^jro  Opera  Haase  Blork,  •  Chleaga,  Ill. 


r  00  TO  “coueoe”  to  leain  book-keepinq 

WIEN  I  WUX  MAKE  A  FIBST4LASS 

BOOK-KEEPER  voSEoT/bLae 

la  8U  Weeks  for  ft  or  Befnad  Bearyl  Fair  eaoughr 
Distaace  and  experience  immaterial.  I  had  PtMI- 
TMIS  ton,  KYBBVWHBKB,  PEBB.  PUced  papU 
Aag.t«th,to  Weekly.  Perbapa  I  eaa  plamTd^ 

leal  HaeappOtstaslitoenials.  tsTB  THIS  aad  WRIT! 

J.  H.  GOODWIN,  Fxitoft  AcconnUnt 
Roohi  61a,  lais  Broadway,  Naw  York 


WOULD  YOU  PAY  Dit  PER  DAY 


For  a  ipeclal  Intaranee  policy  tuaad  by  a  atrooc  Accident  Inraraaea  Corporation  paytn, 
es.OOO  for  Accidental  Death,  SIS.  weekly  tor  Aocldenta  or  Bickneaa,  and  oa< 
perfect  “Pboto.  Identlflcation-pocketbook"  (patent  Ko.  dfTltO)  which  will  pomtlTely  enable 
yon  to  caali  money  orders,  checka,  ate.,  at  Banka  and  Hotela  where  yon  are  nnknownf 
TOTAL  COST  ONLT  M.OO  PCM  VtAk. 

WrH.todBTforlioakM,  »aipl.,ollcT,  AeMMaWaaMd.  Thl«  U  a  Mah  and.  mM«r  ■.>». 

IMUnVlCATlONCOMPANYor  AMERICA,  138  LeSaJleSt..Chici«o. 


The  advertiaeiiienta  in  Everybody  a  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  j. 
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The  First 
Inside  Story 

of  the 


PANIC 


Who — what — started  the  panic? 

What  became  of  all  our  currency  ? 

What  about  your  money — is  it  safe  ? 

The  recent  panic  affects  you  and  me — but  how  ? 

The  real  inside  facts  are  revealed  for  the  first  time  by  an 
experienced  man  who  knows,  and  the  inevitable  results  are 
pointed  out  in  the  December  number  of  the 


rinse  mention  Everybody's  Magarine  when  yon  write  to  advertisers. 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


CMist«d$  6ift$ 


Tk  Perry  Pictires 


ONE  CENT 

c«ch  for  ss  or  more.  Sire  5U 
s  t.  (6  to  10  times  this  siie.) 
Sead  Te-day  •$  ceats  for  9$ 
art  suMects.  or  95  for  chikirea, 
or  •$  Kittens,  etc.,  or  95  Ms* 
donnas,  or  $1.00  for  the  4  Mts 
or  for  Art  Sit  of  100  pictures  or 
for  91  larya  pictures,  m  z  re, 
Saiisfactioa  or  aioaev  re¬ 
funded.  Catalo^ueoi  1000 
miniature  tUustratioas  aad  3 
Mcturrs  for4ceau  ia  stamps. 


Ilwga  •!*  llrraMtamid 


make  choice  gifts;  also  unsurpassed  as  pic¬ 
tures  for  one’s  home.  Long  recognized  by 
the  most  eminent  artists  as  the  best  art  repro¬ 
ductions  made  in  America.  “  Excellent," 
says  John  S.  Sargent.  “  I  could  not  wish 
bettered,"  writes  Edwin  A.  Abbey. 

At  Art  Stores  or  sent  On  Approval.  Fifty 
cents  to  $20.00.  NEW  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE  with  300  illustrations  (prac¬ 
tically  a  Handbook  of  American  Art)  is  sent 
upon  receipt  of  25  cents  (stamps),  which  charge 
may  be  deducted  from  a  subsequent  purchase 
of  the  Prints  themselves.  Above  pieture, 
by  Alexander  Pope,  Copyright  igoj  by 

UrUs  i  Caaeron,  oysgtay  Boslw 


S  FAMOUS  PICTURES 


Reproductioas  ot  tamous  Paintings.  Portraits  and  Homes  of 
famous  people,  etc.  Thousands  of  subjects,  sIm  SJi  s  8, 1  cent 
each,  lai  for  $1. 

SEND  2c.  STAMP  lan^le  Vlrta^M  aad  Mg  eata- 

lagaa  with  !,•••  aalalatara  IllastraUans. 

COLOKED  PICTUKES  OF  K/KDS.  SIZES*?.  •  CENTS  EACH,  ti.jj 
PEE  no.  CATALOGUE  AND  SAMPLE  FOE  tc.  STAMP. 

GEO.  P.  BROWN  A  CO..  B«verly.  Mass. 


The  University  Prints 

Art  oi 

The  Netherlende  aad  Germany 

E  new  aeries  of  6I1O  Just  completed.  1900 
subjects  on  Greek  (von  Mach)  and  Italian 
Art  prevlouslr  pobllshed.  Slse  5)iz8  Inches. 

ONE  OEN*r  EACIH 

Send  a  Itro-oeiU  stamp /br  oatalooue 

SUBEAU  or  UNIVEISITT  TBAVEL 

S3  Trinity  Place  Boston,  Hom. 


Foar  New  Popalar  Pictires  ia  Colors  by 

WILL  GREFE 


NGINEERING 


Copyright,  mot,  by  H'«l  Qreft.  “A  FRIEND  AT  COURT. 

Subjects : 

THE  LEAP  YEAR  QUES’nON 
THE  GOLDEN  OPPORTUNITY 
THE  POSSESSIVE  CASE 
A  FRIEND  AT  COURT 

These  four  beautiful  pictures  in  full  color,  A| 

size  IK  z  3U  inches,  on  heavy  coated  paper 
and  plate  marked,  in  handsome  box, 
delivered  - 

THE  WINDSOR  PUBLISHING  CO. 

4A  WEST  arth  STKEET  NEW  TOB 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 
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HeWholnvestiOdles^ 

I  Tor  Himself, 
Becomes 

"TnEnMfWHoKNOwi 


A  party  of  grown  people,  dis- 
cussing  earthquakes,  haa  about 
exhausted  their  meagre  knowl- 
edge  of  the  subject  when  a  boy  in 
the  party  modestly  spoke  up,  sur¬ 
prising  his  elders  with  full,  accurate,  up-to-date  information.  He 
had  "looked  up”  his  subject  in  The  New  International  Encyclo¬ 
paedia  and  was  "  posted.”  Give  your  boy 

The  New 

International  Encyclopaedia 

Teach  him  the  habit  of  "looking  things  up"  therein  so  that  he  will  develop  into 
the  "  Man  Who  Knows  " — the  man  destined  for  high  positions  and  large  income. 

The  New  International  is  Ae  one  thoroxighly  PRACTICAL  Educator  of  the  day 
— the  only  reference  work  abreast  with  the  times.  The  dkmes  of  its  £ditors-in- 
Chief:  Daniel  Coit  Gilman.  LL.D.,  Harry  Thurston  Peck,  Ph.D.,  L.H.D.,  and 
Frank  Moore  Colby,  M.A.,  are  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  authoritativeness.  It 
imparts  to  die  student  of  its  pages  the  exact  information  constandy  in  demand  by 
every  modem  field  of  activity.  Its  articles  are  easy  to  find  and  readily  understood. 
The  New  International  Encyclopeedia  comprises  20  Volumes,  16,000  Pages,  100,000 
Subjects,  7,000  Illustrations. 

A  Hcdtd&y — or  Anyday — Present,  of  Permanent  Value  and  Interest 


How  to  Get  The  New  International  Encyclopaedia 


Fill  in  the  attsched  coupon,  and  we  will  send  70s,  ABSOLUTELY  FREE  OF  y/ 

CHARGE,  our  handsome  80-page  pamphlet  containing  illnstrations,  colored  plates,  y' 

sam^  P*8e>  of  text,  lists  and  pictures  of  eminent  contributors,  specimens  of 

bindings,  etc. — giving  you  an  exact  idea  of  the  exodlence  of  the  work  and  its  ^ 

great  Talne  to  yon.  ALSO,  information  regarding  our  easy-payment  plan, 

vriiidi  enables  you  to  secure  The  New  Intematioiul  Ency^paedia  with  ^ 

small  initial  outlay. 

//y 


The  origiMl  pActure  of  **Tbe  Man 
Who  Knows,**  traced  o»  extra  heavy 
paper,  suitabte  toe  ft  amine,  will  be  aenc 
free  to  any  addMaa  on  tampe  of  xoc. 


Tbs  lu  ¥1m  Imws 

DODD,  MEAD  &  CO.,  PubUshers 


372  riFTH  AVK..  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Please  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  wlien  you  write  to  advertisers. 


The  (mail  darkey  jockey  sat  outside  the 
Benninn  race-track  fence  at  Wathin^on  and 
wept,  lie  wanted  to  go  to  New  York  and  he 
hadn't  money  enough. 

''G>me  on,  GmoI"  called  a  sophisticated 
white  stable-tey.  "Pll  show  youse  how  to 
get  to  N'Yorkfer  nothin'!" 

They  went  to  the  railway  yards  and  hung 
themselves  over  a  brake  beam  on  a  fast  New 
York  train. 

Just  beyond  Baltimore  the  engine  began  to 
scoop  up  water  from  a  track  tank.  Tm  boys 


"  Hyah !  White  man,  wha'— wha'  was  dat?" 
the  jockey  sputtered.  "Train  run  frooaribber?" 

"River?  Nawl"  wasthereidy.  "Youseis 
plumb  ignorant  That  was  the  injinc  takin'  in 
water." 

"Then  for  Lawdamassy's  sake,"  chattered 
the  darkey,  "don'  forget  to  teO  me  when  they 
is  about  to  take  on  coal  1 " 

Wherefore,  Know  aU  men  by  these  presents. 
Greeting  t 

That  whosoever  thinks  that  this  December 
number  has  deluged  him  with  entertainment 
and  pleasant  ins&uction,  has  here  and  now 
notice  that  in  the  forthcomiiw  January  number, 
Everybody's  is  "about  to  ta£e  on  coal  I " 


s 


NVMBER 


Emenoa  Hough  has  written  an  article  about 
our  waste  of  forests.  He  has  made  it  smell  of 
the  wood  and  wet  sawdust^  but  he  hasn't  sacri¬ 
ficed  to  the  literary  art  any  of  the  power  of  hb 
arraignment. 

Edwin  Lefev^the  keenest  and  most  brilliant 
of  the  writers  of  Wall  Street's  ^irit  and  incidents^ 
tells  **  What  Happened  in  New  York,"  referring 
to  the  financial  crisis  of  last  October. 

New  and  more  and  more  absorbing  chapters 
of  Russell's  “Where  Did  You  Get  u.  Gentle¬ 
men  ?"  and  Gtfson's  “Romance  of  the  Reaper," 
which  in  the  January  instalment  tells  of  t^ 
conouests  of  the  Anoierican  Reaper  the  \ride 
world  over. 

As  for  stories: 

A  wild,  romantic  South  American  love  story 
by  William  Bulfin.  A  funny  yam  by  Toe  Lin¬ 
coln.  A  thrilling  tale  out  of  the  Far  East  by 
Franklin  Qarkin.  More  (d  Booth  T  arking^'s 
great  seriaL“  The  Guest  of  Quesnay."  Other 
stories  by  Caspar  Day,  E.  S.  Field,  and  Bessie  ^ 
Hoover. 

And  there  isn't  room  to  tell  about  the  pictures: 
Vernon  Howe  Bailey's  “Chicago":  Wm.  Balfour 
Kef's  “  American  Home  "  frontiqricce,  and  the 
illustrations  by  Karl  Anderson,  Thomas  Fo¬ 
garty,  Mrs.  May  Wilson  Preston,  Harry  Town¬ 
send,  Gustavus  C  Widney  and  Horace  Taylor. 

15  Cents  Everywhere 
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100th  Thousand — Selling  2,000  Per  Day 

The  Shepherd  of  'l^e  Hills 

A  Harel  by  HarolAell  Wright.  Aathor  el  "TIAT  riUTEI  OF  UDBU'S” 

Praised  hy  Press  aird  Public  ETerywhere 


“A  sterUas^Kood  norri” 

—Chumge  Daily  Srmt. 
"The  chanctera  are  ezceUentiy  per* 
trayed’’-A'rw  York  Globe. 

"It  It  flUed  with  lansfat  and  tean,  tide 
beaatifnl  ttory.  end  no  one  can  help 
laachinc  or  c^ing  in  tnm.  If  hU 
heart  U  right’*— /W6/0  Chiettain. 

"  Amidit  all  the  ordinary  literature  of 
the  day,  it  it  at  a  pure,  whltn  atone 
aet  up  alongadreary  road  of  aneml- 
ing  monotony" — BullaloOmrur, 

"It  it  a  haart-etirriag  ttory.  A  tale  to 
bring  laughter  and  teara:  a  ttory 
to  be  read  and  read  again" 

—Grand  Ka^ids  Herald. 


"One  of  the  bett  novela  written  in  the 
Englith  language  for  over  adecade. 
Good  luck  to  the  man  who  can  put 
npon  paper  to  fine  a  novel  of  Amer¬ 
icas  VtkY’—PitUbmrz  Preu. 

*One  of  the  really  good  bookt  of  the 
year.  ...  A  powerful  and  analyti¬ 
cal  tttMly  of  character" 

—Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

"The  people  who  move  within  it  are 
to  human  that  the  reader  of  their 
ttory  will  pick  them  ont  for  like 
and  dltlike.  at  if  be  had  really 
known  them  in  the  fleth,  rather 
than  in  the  paget  of  a  book" 

—Ckicato  JonmaL 


352  Pages.  Eight  Illsstratloas  by  Weddell.  l2mo.  Cloth.  OmaaiaDted  Cower.  5IJIO 

Antker’a  hlefitephy  aed  paetralt.  printed  ee  ladln  tiat  In  denhie  teee  (SsTX).  with  every  heeh 

For  Sale  Wherever  Books  Are  Sold 


CATALOG  FREE  BOOKS 

Our  mammoth  catalog  advertlaea  over  29J)00  bookt  of  all  tmblithers.  Bvery  book  carried  in  tto^  Ordert  filed 
promptly.  Great  reductiont.  Bigaavingt.  Cat^og  tent,  pottage  prepaid,  free  on  reqoeat.  A  quarter  millien  bnyere 
testify  to  the  advantages  we  offer.  Bvery  porcfaater  a  tatitfled  cuatomer.  We  want  yonr  orders.  Our  prices  are 
convfaiclng.  Uneqnaled  service  for  handliv  Public,  Private  and  School  Library  orders. 

tenktukoitm  TNC  BOOK  SUPPLY  COMPANY,  E.  W.  RsynoMt, Ssey.  and  Trau.  i».»<»Mitm 

tnrgnet  BeBere  ef  ■eelin  by  MnB  ht  the  kSertd  2««.2M  Wabash  AvesM,  CMICAfith  Ki- 

We  will  not  honor  raqoeata  for  ottaloe  frow  larse  dtlet  like  New  York.  CSileaeo,  fhHadelphla.  BoSoa.  ata 


50-Cent 
Booklet 
FREE 

IF  you  do  not  own 
a  complete  "  Shake¬ 
speare,”  or  if  you  own 
a  set  and  the  notes 
are  not  sufficiently  full 
and  clear,  if  there  are 
no  satisfactory  glos¬ 
saries,  no  critical  com¬ 
ments,  and  no  adequate  helps  to  the  study  oP 
the  plays,  send  ns  your  address  and  we  will 
forward  a  handsomely  printed  booklet  by 

Famous  Authors 

Among  whom  are  HaiuiltonWrigbt  Mabie,  Edward  Everett 
Hale,  Henry  Van  Dyke,  Lyman  Abbott,  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler  and  Prof.  Stoddard.  Some  of  the  titles  of  the  essays 
in  this  booklet  are  “  How  to  Study  Shakespeare,”  "The 
Study  of  Poetrv,”  “  The  Study  of  toe  Novel,”  “  Forming 
a  Study  Circle,"  “  Why  Young  Men  Should  Study  Shake¬ 
speare,"  "  Reading  Clubs  for  Women,"  “  Five  Evidences 
of  an  Bdacation, '  “The  Study  of  English  Literature,” 
“An  Outline  for  the  Study  of  Shakespeare." 

Wc  Rtate  TMs  CMIer 

to  enable  aa  to  send  you  information  regarding  the  famous 
BOOKLOVERS  Edition  of  Shakespeare  in  ^oaaenil  de  luxe 
votuBies.  Thie  edition  ie  new  being  anU  at  a  ipecinl  price. 
We  aaake  this  offer  only  to  rewoneiblc  men  and  women. 
Send  name  and  address,  and  when  writing  ini  idhiii  this 
pariodical. 


1  Teach  Sign  Painting 

SliBW  Omp4  WrtilMff  BT  IdPttirlMg  hj  maO. 

Only  fifild  not  OTCfcrowdod.  Mf  instincnon  it 
I^ACticAl.  penunAl  mud  thofoogli.  My  gmduAtoi 
are  tucccMlfil.  Easy  ternu.  WriM  for  Imrgo  | 

^  ChM.  StroBCf  PPBB* 

DETROIT  nCHOOL  OF  LETTKRINO 
Bo»i.  «•  Dotpolt,  Mick. 

•*  Of^si  mmdLmrfUt  Sckml^Ut  Kirnd,"* 


-HOW  TO  KEMEMBBS** 

■am  Prsete  Baaiaia  a<  this  PaMtrraian 


V  iSloplonjoftiii^ 


Thb  University  Society,  Dnpt.F 
78  Fifth  Avnraun,  New  York 


JOT  IT  DO  WN  — 

and  avoid  worrying  aboat  appointments  and  promisea. 
Make  notes  of  them,  and  keep  a  record  of  events,  in 

Huebsch'm  YEA.R.  BOOK  for  1908. 

No.  mol  Vest  pocket  else,  fall  doth 
bound,  four  days  to  a  page,  an  extra 
pages  for  memoranda;  aa  pages  of 
unusnal  information  alone  worth  the 
cost.  Calendars  for  three  yenis,  postal 
rates;  interest  laws;  tables  of  weights, 
meesnres,  meuic  system;  lanest 
cities;  greriest  altitunea.  tiM  diner - 
encea,  etc  A  mine  of  facts,  tables 
and  statistics.  Postpaid,  18o. 

No.  113.  Ruasis  lesiher,  richly 
bound,  aMss;  three  dm  to  a  page, 
comped  aied  deiaty.  Postpaid,  doe. 
Ta  ariva  ywnv  Obrfstmas  c<ft  pvaMam  rcwl  twUm- 
trated  catsfrgm  at  ,6  fvekn  w4  Dnk  Wytoo.  cUth  sad 
leMhe,  biodhigu  AMHwt  sud  Perpewul;  pcicet.  It*,  to  St.eu 

B.  W.  HUEBSCN,  PnMtaher,  iijp  Tmct  BMg.,  New  Varfc 

McfchuU  and  Baakcn  buy  Year  Book*  ia  qautities 


The  advrrtisemen^s  in  Everybody’s  Magaxine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 
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Cricket  Heron’s  First  Shave 


so  closely  preceded  the  adventure  with  The  Bung- 
wood  Cow  that  it  might  be  called  the  turning  point 
in  the  career  of  Irving  Bacheller’s  new  hero. 

Anyhow,  this  shave  is  one  of  the  many  amus¬ 
ing  instances  in  a  remarkable  story,  “The  Cricket 
Tale,”  which  the  author  of  "  Eben  Holden”  has 
written  for  the  Christmas 


WOMAN'S  HOME 


WOMAN’S  HOME  COMPANION 

is  woman’s  home  companion  in  600,000  homes 
One  Dollar  will  make  it  so  in  yours.  Address 
MADISON  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

10  Cents  On  Al!  News-stands 


Please  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 


O 


The  Phillips  Publishing  Company,  341  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
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Exclusively! 


A  FIVE  YEAH 
CHRISTMAS 


$5.00  N  ow  saves  $2.50  Later 


McCLURE’S  is  now  ^t.50  n  year  instead  of  $1.00,  as  hitherto, 
but  we  beliere  all  readers  of  McClnre’s  are  entitled  to  an  oppor* 
tunitj  to  get  it  a  little  longer  at  the  old  price.  If  yon  will  send 
^5.00  at  once,  yon  will  receiee  McClure’s  Magasine  for  See  years,  which 
would  a  little  later  cost  yon  f  7.50.  Stop  and  think  what  an  opportunity 
this  is  to  gire  an  unique  Christmas  present  to  some  friend.  For  ^5.00  yon 
can  send  a  Christmas  present  which  repeats  itself  every  month  for  sixty 
months— McClure’s.  Yon  can  cover  five  Christmases  and  yon  can  give 
your  friend  an  opportunity  to  start  with  “Theodosia,”  the  attractive  story 
of  Mrs.  Cutting’s.  Send  ^5.00  today  for  McCInre’s  Magaxine,  to  be  sent 
five  years  either  to  your  address  or  to  the  address  of  a  friend  to  whom  yon 
would  like  to  give  this  novel  Christmas  present,  and  we  will,  on  request, 
send  a  Christmas  card  like  that  shown  here,  in  yonr  name,  every  Christ¬ 
mas  for  five  years.  Or  yon  can  send  five  Christmas  presents  to  five  people, 
one  year  each,  for  $5.00.  (Extra  postage  required  in  Canada  and 
foreign  countries.) 


McCLURE’S  MAGAZINE 


'I'lie  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Maeasine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  pace  j. 
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THESE  LOW  RATES 

Backed  by  the  Strength  of 

The  Prudential 

Have  Made  the  New  Low  Cost  Policy 

the  Greatest  Success  in  Life  Insurance. 

Public  Pleased — Agents  Enthusiastic. 

The  Prudential  Rates  this 
Are  Lowest 

Consistent  with  Liberality 
and  Safety,  Offered  by  Any 
Company  of  Corresponding 
Size,  Importance  and  Re¬ 
sponsibility  Throughout 
the  World. 


The  Prudential  Insurance  Co.  of  America 

Incorporated  as  a  Stock  Company  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

JOHN  F.  DRYDEN,  President.  Home  Office :  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

DO  YOU  WANT  TO  MAKE  MONEY?  Pol* "y.***  WrRo*^Dlwt* to"  T*w5lay.'*  A%r^ 


Comparison  of  Rates  on  the  Now  Policy 
with  Average  Premium  Rates  of  102 
Other  Lite  Insnraaca  Companies. 
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The  Most  Sensitive  Skin 

is  never  irritated  by 

PACKER’S  TAR  SOAP 

No  matter  how  sore  or  chapped,  the  skin  is 
always  soothed  and  healed  by  its  use.  The 
emollient,  antiseptic  and  healing  properties  of 
this  soap  make  it  equally  useful  for  either 
preserving  or  restoring  healthy  conditions  of 
the  skin. 

Recommended  and  used  by  the  medical 
profession  for  over  a  third  of  a  century. 

THE  PACKER  MFC.  CO. 

8 1  FULTON  STREET  NEW  YORK 
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A  Startling  Prophecy 

But  One  that  is  Based  on  Solid  Facts 

The  New  York  Independent  states  edi¬ 
torially  :  “  The  musical  instrument  gen¬ 
erally  known  by  the  name  of  the  Pianola 
has  been  recognized  by  the  lay  and  pro¬ 
fessional  mind  alike  as  a  serious  and 
permanent  musical  instrument. 

It,, seems  to  be  probable  that  in  a  feiv 
years  no  piano  will  be  made  without  the  roll 
mechanism  as  an  adjunct." 


THE  PIANOLA  PIANO 


Confers  upon  Everyone  the  Fascina¬ 
tion  of  Personally  Producing  Music 

The  time  has  passed  to  speculate  upon  the  future 
of  the  Pianola  Piano.  It  is  here  to-day  as  the 
most  successful  innovation  in  musical  instruments  of 
modem  times. 

There  is  nothing  doubtful  about  its  standing,  for  in  thousands 
of  homes  it  has  supplanted  the  piano  playable  by  hand  only,  and  its 
popularity  has  extended  all  over  the  world,  even  to  far-off  Australia 
and  New  Zealand.  Abroad  it  has  been  purchased  by  Royalty,  and  in 
this  country  by  eminent  persons  whose  names  are  household  words. 

The  musical  trade  is  fully  posted  on  the  great  and  growing 
demand  for  the  Pianola  Piano,  for  all  sorts  of  imitations  and  substi¬ 
tutes  are  now  offered.  Remember,  then,  that  it  is  the  Pianola  Piano 
that  has  created  the  present  revolution  in  the  piano  industry,  and 
that  no  instrument  is  a  genuine  Pianola  Piano  unless  it  is  made  by  the 
Aeolian  Company. 


Please  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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No  Divided  Responsibility 
About  the  Pianola  Piano 

There  is  an  important  advantage  to  the  purchaser 
in  that  both  the  Pianola  and  the  Piano  part  of 
this  instrument  are  made  under  a  single  ownership. 

In  the  days  when  we  were  evolving  the  Pianola  Piano, 
we  experimented  in  having  the  piano  part  of  the  instru¬ 
ment  built  by  independent  piano  manufacturers.  The 
experiments  proved  conclusively  that  the  best  results  could 
not  be  had  under  any  such  system  of  divided  res|K)nsibility. 
There  must  be  one  head^  one  source  from  which  all  orders 
emanate,  with  power  to  remedy  faults,  and  to  act  promptly 
when  action  is  necessary. 

To  accomplish  this  result,  the  Aeolian  Company  was 
enlarged  to  a  1 10,000,000  company,  becoming  the  largest 
organization  in  the  musical  industry.  Four  old  established 
pianos  of  high  reputation  with  their  factories  were  secured — 
the  Weber,  the  Steck,  the  Wheelock,  and  the  Stuyvesant. 

The  selection  of  these  pianos  was  not  a  haphazard 
matter.  They  were  chosen  after  a  careful  survey  of  the 
entire  piano  field,  in  the  course  of  which  famous  pianos 
of  Europe  and  America  were  carefully  weighed  and 
considered  side  by  side. 

Thus  the  Pianola  Piano  went  before  the  public  as  a 
complete  harmonious  whole ^  with  no  internal  conflicts  of 
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administration  to  overcome.  The  factories  producing  the 
Pianola,  and  those  producing  the  pianos  work  in  unison. 

The  tremendous  success  of 
the  Pianola  Piano  immedi¬ 
ately  followed,  and  its  popu¬ 
larity  is  still  growing  with 
irresistible  force. 


The  Pianola  Piano  was 
not  a  hastily  created  in¬ 
strument  produced  to  meet 
a  sudden  turn  of  popular 
demand.  It  was  a  matter 
of  long  and  careful  evolu¬ 
tion,  Its  problems  were 
thought  out  and  solved  iji 
the  ^workshop. 


The  purchasing  public  was 


The  Importance  of  the  “Themo- 
dirt"  and  the  “Metroatyle” 

Since  the  invention  of  the  Pianola 
itself,  there  are  two  improvements 
that  stand  out  conspicuously,  the 
“Themodist”  and  the  “Metrostyle.” 
Each  of  these  represented  a  radical 
advance,  and  each  was  the  production 
of  the  Aeolian  Company. 

The  “Metrostyle"  insures  an  ar¬ 
tistic  performance  on  the  part  of  even 
those  wholly  unversed  in  music.  It 
gives  a  detailed  guide  for  delicate 
tempo  shadings,  a  guide  so  clear  and 
explicit  that  no  one  can  fail  to  under¬ 
stand  it,  and  thus  secure  immeasur¬ 
ably  better  results  than  with  any  other 
Piano-player. 

The  “Themodist”  subdues  the 
accompaniment  and  brinps  out  the 
theme  or  melody.  Thus  it  overcomes 
the  least  possible  criticism. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  pay  the  price  of 
the  Pianola  or  Pianola  Piano  for 
any  instrument  lacking  these  im¬ 
portant  improvements. 


PlesK  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 


Hasn’t  the  time  come  for  you  to  investigate  this  won¬ 
derful  instrument — to  give  to  your  family  the  great  and 
lasting  pleasure  that  will  enter  your  home  the  day  that  the 
Pianola  Piano  is  installed  there?  If  for  no  other  reason, 
its  educational  value  in  all  homes  where  there  are  children 
and  young  people,  render  it  practically  indispensable. 


Send  now  for  Catalog  K  and  with  it  we  will 
forward  a  copy  of  an  interesting  booklet,  “The 
Fascination  of  Personally  Producing  Music.”  It 
contains  a  chapter  by  a  leading  musical  critic  which 
is  well  worth  ten  minutes  of  anybody’s  time  to  read. 


AEOUAN  CO..  362  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


not  made  the  subject  of  experiment,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
many  imitations  hurriedly  put  upon  the  market  with  a 
view  of  sharing  its  success.  Not  only  that,  but  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Pianola  Piano  to  its  present  stage  of  perfection 
was  conducted  by  the  ablest  corps  of  musical  and  mechanical 
experts  that  have  ever  been  brought  together. 


Therefore  its  great  success,  not  merely  sustained,  but 
going  ahead  so  rapidly  as  to  astound  those  who  have  simply 
looked  on  from  the  outside. 

The  Pianola  Piano  is  The  piano  of  the  day.  Its  sales 
records  show  it,  the  growing  interest  of  the  public  shows 
it,  its  ready  conquest  of  the  markets  of  the  world,  even 
to  regions  where  no  other  American  piano  has  been  able 
to  gain  more  than  a  precarious  foothold,  ESTABLISH 
ITS  PREMIER  POSITION  BEYOND  QUESTION 
OR  DOUBT. 
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A  Wise  Mother 

When  she  learned  the  faets,  put  the  Coffee  Canister  in  a  far  corner 
of  the  eupboard  and  begai^  serving 

POSTUM 

^  j 

to  the  whole  family.  The  change  brought  steady  nerves,  sound  sleep 
and  good  sturdy  health.  To  get  the  agreeable  flavour  and  sustaining 
food  qualities,  Postuin  must  be  made  properly. 

Therefore,  be  sure  and  boil  your  Postum  according  to  direc¬ 
tions  on  pkg. 

“  There’s  a  Reason  ” 

Get  the  little  book,  “The  Road  to  Wellville,”  in  pkgs. 


Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Ltd.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 
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No  single  thing  fiimishes  so  much  entertainment,  amusement  and 
enjoyment  to  a  family,  especially  where  there  are  children  and 
young  folks,  as  an  Edison  Phonograph.  It  supplies  all  kinds 
of  amusement  at  little  expense;  it  gives  you  a  means  of  entertaining 
your  friends  and  neighbors,  and  it  keeps  you  up-to-date  with  every 
tkind  of  good  music.  No  other  gift  will  give  so  much  delight  for  so 
long  a  time  as  an  Edison  Phonograph. 

Have  you  seen  and  heard  the  new  model  with  the  big  horn  ?  If 
not  go  to  the  nearest  dealer  and  see  it,  hear  it  and  buy  it.  If  you 
cannot  do  that,  write  to  us  for  a  complete  descriptive  catalogue. 

NATIONAL  PHONOGRAPH  CO.,  18  Lakeside  Ave., Orange, N.J. 

The  advertitenienu  in  Everybudy’i  Magaiine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  |>age  j. 
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Y ou  won’t  get  all  the  entertainment 
out  of  your  EDISON  PHONOGRAPH 
.unless  you  buy  the  New  RECORDS. 


New  records  mean  new  entertainment.  You 
will  never  get  over  the  first  fresh  enjoyment  of  your 
Phonograph  if  you  keep  it  supplied  with  the  new 
Records  as  they  come  out.  '  Here,,  for  instance,  is  the 
1  December  list.  Read  it  over  and  see  what  a  lot  of  good 
ones  there  are. 


The  December  Records 


9698^ 

9700 

9701 

9703 

9708 

9704 

9705 

9706 

9707 
9706 

9709 

9710 

9711 
9713 

9713 

9714 

9715 

9716 

9717 

9718 

9719 

9730 

9731 


Walts  from  Romeo  and  Juliet  (Gounod)  ....  Edison. Conceit  Band 
I’ll  Be  Waiting,  •Dewe,  When  You  Come  Back  Hume  (Haves)  .v  ..  Reed  Miller 

In  Monkey  Land  (Morse)  - ' . Collins  wd  Hairlaod 

The  Mer^  Widoyr  Walts  (Lehar)  .  .  .  Edison  Symphony  Orchestra 

Some  Day  When  Dreams  Come  True  (Staats)  .  .  *  Trving  Gillette 

Ring  Out  the  Bells  for  Christmas  (Williams-^ke)  '  Ediso^  Concert  Band 

Flanagan’s  Trouble  with  His  Tailor  (Original)  .  '  .  Steve  Porter 

Honey  Boy  Medley  (Original) — Xylophone  .  .  .’  .  "^Albert  Benzler 

Wouldn’t  You  Like  to  Have  Me  for  a  Sweetheart  ?  (Hobyh)  . .  Jones 

Three  Rubes  Seeing  New  York  (Original)  .  .  '  Edison  Vaudeyill^Go.  ' 

I  Get  Dippy  When  I  Do  That  Two-Step  Dance  (Pitzgiblmn)-.'-  .  ^AHhuir  (3ollins 
Pretty  Black-Eyed  Susan  (Seltser)  .  .  .  Edison  Military  Band 

Won’t  You  Walts  “Home,  Sweet  Home,”  With  Me  for  Old  ^ 


Times*  Sake  f  (Ingraham) 

Rescue  the  Perishing  (Doane) 

Marianina  (Brockman)  . 

Florida  Rag  (Lowry)— Baigo 
Make  a  Lot  of  Noise  (Cohan) 

Old  Dog  Sport  (Orighial) 

Two  Blue  Eyes  (Morse)  . 

Love’s  Confession  (Klemmer) 

When  the  Sheep  are  in  .the  Fold,  Jennie  Dmr  (Helf) 
So,  What’s  the  Um  ?  (Montague)  .  . 

Broncho  Bob  and  His  Little  Cheyenne  (Original) 

Old  Faithful  March  (Holsmann)  .  .  .  . 


.  V  Byron  G..  Harlan 

Anthony  and  Harriacm 
,  .  Jas.  Brockman 

:  .  L.  Gasman  • 

• .  >  .  Billy  Murray 

I.«n  Spencer  and  Gilbert  Girard 
.  •  .  '*  Reinald  Weiyenrath 

Edison  Symphony  Orchestra  ' 
Manuel  Romain  ■ 

.  .  Bob  Roberts 

Ada  Jones  &  I..en  Spencer' 

.  Edison  Military  Band 


Go  to  your  dealer  or  write  today  and  get  these  booklets : 
Complete  Catalogue,  Supplemental 
Catalogue  and  the  Phonogram.  They 
tell  about  all  the  Records,  old  and  new,  and 
give  descriptions  of  the  music. 

Edison  Records  are  also  made  in  Bohemian,  Chinese,  Cuban,  French,  Germam,  '  a 

Hebrew,  Hungarian,  Italian,  Japanese,  Mexican,  Polish,  Russian,  Spanish  and 

Swedish.  Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us  for  a  catalogue.  Cdisan- 


to . 


NATIONAL  PHONOGRAPH  COMPANY,  18  Lakeside  Ave.,  Orange,  N.  J. 
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The  Howard  Watch 


Let  your  watch  gilt  mean  some-  knows  you  are  watch-wise  I 
thing.'  ‘  -  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  ki 

Any  well-informed  man  would  the  Howard  traditions  you  worn 
prefer  a  Howard  if  given  a  choice.  pect  every  sort  of  jeweler  to  hav 
~  It  is  the  finest  practical  time-  There  is  doubtless  a  Howard  jewel 

piece  in  the  worldl  your  city.  When  you  find  him  you 

It  has  been  carried — is  carried  ****  Howard  kind  of  a  man — a 

today — by  more  distinguished  Amer-  know  in  the  Jewelry  busi 

icans  than  any  other  watch. 

h"  •  ‘j  from  the  17-jewel,  aj-year  filled  cat 

IS  not  in  evidence  in  every  store-  «  ,  .  .u  •  1  .  u 

.  ,  ,  .  L  /•  L  fJS  to  the  23-iewel,  extra  heavy  cat 

window.  It  IS  not  the  first  to  be  .^e  factonr.  and  a  pi 

thrust  at  you  over  the  counter.  ticket  attached. 

You  have  to  as^  for  a  Howard;  Millions  of  more  cheaply-constr 

when  you  do  the  jeweler’s  respect  watches  are  sold  for  as  much  money, 

for  you  goes  up  several  points.  He  not  a  question  of  price,  but  of  being  pt 

Elbert  Habbard  tboaibt  eBoadb  of  It  to  mobe  a  loaraay  to  tka  boaa  of  tba 
IIOWABD  watcb  aod  write  a  bf>ok  about  It.  If  you’d  llba  to  read  tbla  little 
ioaraey  drop  ua  a  postal  card— Dept.  C— we’ll  be  died  to  seud  It  to  you.  Aloo 
a  little  cataiodue  aud  price  list,  wttb  lllustratloas  actual  sisa.— of  drool  value 
to  tbe  watcb  buyer. 
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SILVER,  PLATE 
THAT 


WAL  PATTEJ^ 

A  beautiful  gift  gives  pleasure  for  the 
moment.  -  \ 

A  gift  of  utility  asSt|Pi^':|iM|^  wiav- 


The  Cardinal  ‘  parti 
beauty  Vnd  utili^  to 

— die  hii^  <3uahty;i8 
guarai^ed  by  th^-  ^ 

WALLACE’-savtii 


Ask  your  dealer  fo|^sd^ 
'ear/  and  do  no|  j&i^ 


wear/  arid  do  nd|  the  wpN 

RESISTS. 

rerhaps  you  prefer  |pnpg-  a 
pifices  of  Sterling  to  tf 
tity  of  plate.  In  that  case,  aa^  ^ 
Wallace’s  Berain  pattern.  .  i 

tSend  postal  for  book  "Th^tocji’ 
of  Silver  and  How -Ip  Ti^Caafr 
h*  to  R.  Watla^^  SodsM^ 
Co.,  Box  25,^Walfcigford,''Corm. 
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FOR  ALL  PERMANENT  BUILDINGS 


IT  is  significant  that  Barrett  Speci¬ 
fication  Roofs  are  most  inva¬ 
riably  adopted  for  buildings  with 
large  roof  areas  such  as  factories,  rail¬ 
road  buildings,  etc.,  where  the  cost  and 
durability  of  materials  must  be  carefully 
considered. 

An  example  of  this  is  the  well- 
known  Alhs-Chalmers  plant,  illus¬ 
trated  herewith.  All  the  recendy 
erected  buildings  carry  Barrett  Speci¬ 
fication  Roofs,  amounting  in  all  to 
about  300,000  square  feet. 

A  Barrett  Specification  Roof  in 
a  typical  instance  (King  Phillip  Mill, 
Fall  River)  was  recendy  renewed 
after  thirty  years  of  service. 

Its  original  cost  was  less  than  any 
style  of  metal  roofing  would  have  been. 
Tin  or  sheet  iron  would  have  required 
continual  painting,  and  even  then 
would  have  been  liable  to  rust  and 
corrode,  causing  loss  by  leaks.  A 


ready  roofing,  with  its  narrow  laps  and 
exposed  nailing,  would  have  been  en¬ 
tirely  unadapted  for  use  on  a  building 
of  this  type,  where  the  roof  is  of  mod¬ 
erate  pitch. 

The  cost  per  square  foot  per  year  of 
service  in  the  case  of  Barrett  Specifi¬ 
cation  Roofs  is  remarkably  low :  First, 
because  the  original  cost  is  always 
moderate,  and  second,  because  die 
maintenance  cost,  as  a  rule,  is  nothing, 
as  such  roofs  require  no  painting  or 
protection  of  any  kind.  In  the  case 
of  the  King  Phillip  Mill,  for  instance, 
the  total  cost  was  only  about  one-fifth 
of  a  cent  per  square  foot  per  year. 

Low  cost  and  satisfactory  service 
have  made  Barrett  Specification 
Roofs  more  largely  used  than  any 
other  kind. 

The  Barrett  Specifications  in  pock¬ 
et  edition  form  will  be  mailed  free 
on  request  to  anyone  interested. 


Barrett  Manufacturing  Co. 

York  Chicugo  PhtUdelphijt  Qet>eUnd  Cncintuti  Minne*potis  ^Boston 
St.  Louis  c4llegheTty  Kjmssis  Qty  New  OrUsms  LonJont  Eng. 
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Mattress 


But  there  arc  seven  more,  carefully  laid  by  hand — built,  not 
stuffed.  They  make  a  mattress  which  can  never  grow 
hard,  lumpy  or  saggy.  It  is  as  comfortable  as  a  new,  high- 
priced  hair  mattress,  and  has  ever  so  many  advantages 
over  it.  No  decaying  animal  hair, 
inviting  disease  germs  and  affording 
a  haven  for  vermin.  Absolutely 
sanitary  and  non-absorbent. 

You  can  scrub  the  ticking 
as  often  as  you  desire.  Also 
dust,  germ  and  vermin-proof. 

The  inside  never  needs  remak¬ 
ing.  An  occasional  sun-bath 
keeps  it  always  soft  and  springy. 


Send  Postal  for  Our  Free  144»Paiia  Book  and  Samples  of  Ticking 

so  NIOIfrS’  PREB  TRIAL.  Yoa  nay  fleep  on  an  Oateimoor  for  a  month  and,  if  not  tharmtgUy  aatiafied,  hare  yoor 
money  back  without  queatioo.  Full  particubra  in  our  bcautitully  illustrated  laa-pase  book  —  aent  free  with  samples  of 
lickint;  on  request. 

WB  SELL  BY  MAIL  OR  THROUGH 
2.500  OSTERMOOR  DEALERS 

Exebuivt  Oti*rm»»r  agtnemt  eaei  /mdery  ttiqt  b  our  atm; 
the  hiqhest  trade  merchant  in  every  phee.  The  Ostermoor 
deabr  in  your  vicinity— be  sure  to  ask  su  who  he  b — arill  show 
you  a  mattress  with  the  “Osfrmsswr”  name  atul  tnuU  wtark 
M  tht  tnd.  Mattress  shipped,  empress  paid  by  os, 
same  day  check  b  receivsd,  U  you  order  of  us  by  mail. 

OSTERMOOR  &  CO. 

107  ElUabctk  .Street,  New  York 

CsBsdlsa  Ateacy:  Tbs  Alaska  Festber  A  Dowa  Co.,  Ltd.,  Moattosl 


Mattresses  Cost  ! 

Espeas  Ckaosa  Rnpaid 

4'**—45IbA$15.00 
4'.0'-40“  I3JJ5 
3'.6*-35-  11.70 
3'4)*— 30  “  10.00 
2'.6*-25  -  6.35 

AI6fa»3md>»b.s 
b  two  parts,  SO  cents  csisa 
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LEATHER 
ARCH  SUPPORT 


STEEL* 

SHANK  SUPPORT 


Many  women  suffer  from  foot  or  a  weakened  arch,  and  don’t 

know  it.  Standing  or  walking  tires  them,  but  they  don’t  know  why. 

The  trouble  is  the  arch  of  the  foot  is  unsupported.  Being  weak  it  is  the 
one  spot  that  gets  tired.  It  is  the  muscle  by  which  you  walk.  You  stretch 
it  at  every  step.  It  is  the  one  part  of  the  foot  that  needs  to  be  helped. 

Yba  •will  never  realize  how  much  of  your  dzily  fztigue  cJtn  be 
relieved  until  you  •wear  this  ** Dorothy  Dodd**  Arch  Support  Boot. 

It  retains  its  arch  shape  and  sets  up  under  the  foot  after  it  has 
been  worn  for  months.  Is  it  worth  while  to  endure  tired  feet 
when  the  remedy  is  so  simple  ?  ::  ::  :: 

One  agency  in  each  City.  Booklet  free, 

I  DOROTHY  DODD  SHOE  COMPANY,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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When  a  man  goes  to  a  regu¬ 
lation  clothing  store  for  a  suit, 
the  salesman  measures  his 
breast  and  the  inside  seam  of 
his  trousers,  jerks  a  suit  out 
of  a  pile,  and  tells  him  that*s 
his  size. 

No  consideration  for  height, 

ISM  to.  V.  MMOt  «  CO.  ^  * 

length  of  arms,  width  of 
shoulders,  shape  of  back,  or  position  of  body. 

And  yet  thousands  of  men  put  up  with  this  misfit 
clothing  treatment  every  year  just  because  they 
think  they  can’t  afford  to  have  their  clothes  made 
to  order.  What  a  mistake ! 

The  little  local  tailor  may  charge  a  big  price  because 
of  his  limited  business  and  buying  power,  but  our 
direct  mill  connections  and  excellent  organization 
of  over  1,000  tailors  enable  us  to  make  clothes 
expressly  for  you  at  $25  to  $40  the  suit  or  overcoat. 

And  the  beauty  of  our  garments  is  found  in  that 
perfection  in  quality,  style,  individual  shape,  fit  and 
service,  which  will  make  you  come  back  for  more. 


See  oar  local  represeotative  with  500 
sample  fabrics,  aad  wear  yoor  own 
clothes — ^^the  kind  that  are  made 
expressly  for  yon. 


Merchant  Tailors 

Price  Bailding  Chicago 
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First  among  pianos — first  in  construction,  first  in 
tone,  first  in  originality,  the  place  of  the  Steinway 
Piano  is  that  of  international  leadership. 

Other  makers  have  followed  and  tried  to  imitate 
the  distinctive  features  of  the  Steinway,  but  their 
endeavors  have  served  only  to  emphasize  its  primacy. 

The  Steinways  have  achieved  and  maintained  this 
precedence  by  perfecting  each  individual  part  of  the 
Steinway  Piano  along  original  lines  and  then  uniting 
these  completed  parts  into  a  perfect  whole. 

As  a  proof,  examine  the  Vertegrand  at  $550. 

Steinway  Pianos  can  be  bongfht  from  any  anthoriaed  Stein  way 
dealer  at  New  York  prices,  with  cost  oi  transportation  added. 

Ilinstrated  catalo^e  ami  the  littie  booklet.  “  The  Triumph  of 
the  Vertegrand,”  sent  on  request  and  mention  of  this  mafaslae. 

5TEINWAY  &  SONS,  Steinway  Hall 
107  and  109  Eaat  i^th  St.,  New  York 
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'^^ETHER 

you  buy 
books  by  the  set,  or 
one  at  a  time,  keq)  in 

mind  that  the  sequel  to  ^ 

a  perfect  library  is  the  SUWNiktitelM  ** Elastic**  Book-case. 

Every  book-lover  fuOy  af^eciates  this  statement  whenever  he 
attempts  to  classify  an  assortment  of  books,  as  no  other  sectional 
book-case  admits  of  such  varied  and  artistic  combinations  as  the 
patterns. 

No  matter  how  diversified  the  character  and  size  of  the  volumes 
may  be,  we  furnish  graded  sections  that  are  iK>t  only  commensurate 
with  the  size  of  the  books,  but  also  with  the  available  space  in  the  room. 

And  you  can  obtain  these  sections  in  eight  different  finishes  of  oak 
and  mahogany,  dull  and  polish ;  fitted  with  plain,  leaded  and  bevel 
plate  glass  receding  doors  that  travel  freely  and  easily. 

Made  in  three  distinct  types  that  are  fuUy  described  in  our  cata¬ 
logue  which  also  contains  our  color  plate  illustrating  the  different 
finishes. 

Prices  uniform  everywhere.  Carried  in  stock  by  nearly  1,500 
authorized  agents.  Where  not  represented  we  ship  on  approval, 
freight  paid.  Write  for  catalogue  F-107. 


3be  Slobc^\i^r»tckc  Co. 


CINCINNATI. 


Biucfa  Stmt  Nmt  Yoik.  30O-382  BioMlwar  Cor.  mile.  aiica»>.  224-228  Wabwh  Ax 
Beta.  91-93  F«ia.l  St 
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THK  STANDARD  STKTSON 

STETSONS  are  standard  shoes — 
due  to  twenty-five  years  intelligent 
effort  in  producing  footwear  for  men  with 
whom  price  is  not  paramount — but  what 
they  receive  for  it. 

In  style,  in  finish,  in  material  they  reveal  a 
degree  of  superiority,  so  obviously  distinctive, 
that  even  among  good  makes  the  Stetson  is 
a  marked  shoe. 

Stetson  shoes  are  sold  only  at  the  best 
shops,  which  you  will  invariably  recognize 
Diamond  sign. 

B  B  shoren  is  one  of  many 

▼  in  the  new  Stetson  Style  Book, 

the  STETSON  SHOE  CO. 

SOUTH  WEYMOUTH,  MASS. 
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That  little  1^ 
of  the^Su 


By  John  E.  Kennedy. 


bon  combines  with  the  Hydrogen  of  the 
Water  and  forms  Acetylene  Gas. 

This  Gas  in  itself  ‘ 


is  powerless  till  it  comes 
precisely  that  of  Sun-  in  contact  with  the  Oxygen  in  the  Air,  at 
light.  the  burner,  and  when  lighted  combustion 

Sunlight  results  from  then  takes  place  and  produces  the  finest  II- 
C  the  combustion  of  Car-  luminent  ever  known. 

"  bon.  Hydrogen  and  Oxy-  Touch  a  match  to  it,  and  it  bums  with  a 

gen.  brilliant,  white,  cool,  steady  and  odorless 

Acetylene  Light  results  from  just  that,  light,  which  is  nothing  less  than  Sunlight, 
and  nothing  more  nor  less. 

Sunlight  has  in  it  all  the  colors  of  the 
rainbow,  but  so  perfectly  balanced  that  it 
seems  white. 

Acetylene  is  the  only  artificial  Light  which 
is  thus  color-balanced,  and  therefore  seems 
white  as  Sunlight. 

Acetylene  is  the  only  artificial  Light  under 
which  plants  grow  as  naturally  by  night,  as 
they  do  under  Sunlight  by  day. 

This  again  proves  the  kinship  of  Acety¬ 
lene  with  Sunlight. 


Now  what  does  Carbide  cost? 

It  costs  3%  cents  per  pound  in  most  of 
the  States. 

At  4  cents  per  pound  it  produces  white 
Sunlight,  of  24  candle-power,  for  two-fifths 
of  a  cent  per  hour. 

This  is  a  full  third  less  than  the  same 
candle-power  light  costs  from  Kerosene  at 
12  cents  per  gallon  with  regular  Lamps,  cost 
of  wicks  and  chimneys  included. 

How  many  people  now  use  Acetylene  in 
the  United  States? 

How  is  Acetylene  Light  made?  Over  2,000,000  people  to-day,  including 

From  Calcium  Carbide  and  Water.  over  348  towns  lighted  publicly  by  it,  over 

What  is  Calcium  Carbide?  168,320  Country  Homes,  Hotels,  Stores, 

A  dark  and  stony  substance  made  from  Churches,  Lighthouses,  Public  Institutions, 

Lime  and  Coke  melted  together  at  a  fierce  Government  Army  Posts,  etc. 
heat  (6,000  degrees)  by  the  Electric  Fur-  W’^liat  does  an  Acetylene  Plant  cost  to  in- 
nace.  stall  ? 

How  is  it  used?  W>ite  us  the  number  of  rooms  in  your 

This  Carbide,  crushed  into  nuggets  like  House  (or  Hotel)  or  the  size  of  your  Store, 
small  coal,  is  put  up  in  steel  drums  contain-  Then  we  can  tell  you  intelligently  which 
ing  100  pounds  each.  sort  of  Generator  will  best  suit  your  indivi- 

These  drums  are  water-tight.  dual  purpose,  and  how  little  it  would  cost  to 

Carbide  can’t  bum,  can’t  explode,  can’t  do  completely  and  properly  install  it. 
anything  till  you  bring  it  in  contact  with  Drop  us  a  line  to-day  while  you  think 
water  and  air, — the  two  cheapest  of  all  ele-  of  it. 

ments.  Address  Union  Carbide  Co.,  Dept.  E,  157 

When  you  drop  Carbide  into  water  its  Car-  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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DIAMONDS  ON  CREDIT 

AT  IMPORTER’S  PRICES 

No  Xmas  eift  so  choice  as  a  dia- 

X  nrt  A  1  •  I  ^  *  • 

mond,  none  so  permanently  valu¬ 
able,  none  so  easy  to  secure,  if  purchased  by  the 
Lyon  method.  Our  illustration  shows  a  few  of  the 
exquisite  jewels  prepared  for  the  Xmas  season. 

All  our  diamonds  are  finest  water. 
RELIABILITY-,  ,  , 

K  very  purchase  is  fully  guaranteed 

by  written  ceitif’cate.  Kstablished  since  1843. 

Just  a  word  about  I'rices,  but  an 
importa^nt  one.  We  positively 
save  you  20  per  cent,  on  outside  prices.  Cut 
Diamonds  cost  10  per  cent,  duty  to  import; 
“Rough  Diamonds”  come  in  free.  We  import 
stones  in  the  "  rough.”  and  finish  them  here.  By 
following  economical  methods,  buying  for  spot 
cash  and  doing  an  immense  business  on  small 
profits,  we  are  able  to  quote  lower  prices  than 
any  competitor  by  20  per  cent. 

TERMS  person  of  good  standing  may  pur¬ 

chase  jewelry  to  any  amount,  on  the 
following  terms:  20  per  cent,  down  and  ^  per 
cent,  per  month.  Transactions  stru  tly  confiden¬ 
tial.  Privilege  of  exchanging  any  diamond  at 
full  value.  Any  article  illustrated  here  or  in  our 
catalog  will  be  sent  express  prepaid  for  ex¬ 
amination  and  mav  be  returned  at  our  expense 
if  not  satisfactory. 

Special  holiday  discount  of  10  per  cent, 
on  every  cash  deal. 

Write  for  Xmas  Catalog,  edition  15  sent  free. 

J.  M.  LYON  <Sc  CO. 

7  1-73  Nassau  St.  new  York  City 
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Accurate 


An  ideal  gih  is  the  Lady  Elgin 
— in  every  respect  a  standard 
Elgin — made  as  small  as  possi¬ 
ble  without  sacrihcing  Elgin 
accuracy,  durability  and  perlect 
adjustment  The 

LADY  ELGIN 

is  sure  to  please  and  give  lasting 
and  reliable  service.  Valuable 
as  a  jewelry  piece — invaluable 
as  a  time  piece. 

Illustration  actual  size  ol  watch. 

Every  Elgin  Watch  is  bdly 
guaranteed — all  jewelers  have 
them.  Send  lor  “The  Watch,” 
a  story  of  the  time  of  day. 

ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  COMPANY,  Elgin,  III 
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BRIDAL  ROSE  WILLIAM  PENN  ORANGE  BLOSSOM 


Steriinp 

Silver 


[FC 


CO. 


rlWELERS  thfocfghoot  the  coontry,  whose  patronage  rep¬ 
resents  the  most  discriminating  taste  in  Silverware,  have 
long  been  handling  Alvin  Sterling  Silver  and  have  to-day  in 
their  Christmas  Stock  a  good  assortment  of  which  the  above 
patterns  are  representative.  Anything  bearing  the  Alvin  trade¬ 
mark  is  artistic  in  form  and  thoroughly  reliable  in  workmanship. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  these  and  for  other  patterns  ofAMn  Silver,  Send  for  Pamphlets 

FIFTH  AVENUE  at  35'"  ST. 

NEW  YORK.  CITY 
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FOR  ANY 


PAINTING 

INSmE-OUTSlDE 


It  matters  not  whaf  is  to  be 
painted,  varnished,  stained,  enam- 
eled — perfect  work  demands  per- 
f*ct  paint — the 

Wi^^MECmLrTY 

kind — thst  makes  wear,  beanty  and  economy  a  certainty  any¬ 
where.  Always  insist  that  the  **  Acme  Quality”  mark  is  on  the  lab^ 

of  practical  explanation  on  "The 
r  R.ELiE.i  D«..F^X:V  Selection  and  Oae  of  Paints  and 
Finishes  "  for  erery  surface  and  ercry  puipoae,  will  be  sent  yon  on  request. 

Dept.  B.  ACME  WHITE  LEAD  AND  COU»DWOUBBk  Detroit.  Mleh, 


OUR  BANK.^ 
MONEY-ORDER 
PLAN 
OF 

BANKING 
BY  MAIL 

is  the  sated,  most  convenient  and  fairest  to  de¬ 
positors  ever  devised.  From  the  moment  your  Money 
reaches  us 

Four  Per  Cent.  Interest 

is  paid  upon  it.  Your  funds  are  always  on  deposit, 
always  Mrorking  for  you.  yet  when  you  need  money 
you  can  have  our 

Bank  Money  Orders 

CASHED  ANYWHERE— AT  ANY  TIME. 

with  interest  added.  The  plan  is  new.  the  latest  and 
best  idea  known  to  modem  banking  practice.  Our 
Booklet  "  B  ”  tells  all  about  it.  Write  for  one  toderf, 

THE  DEPOSITORS  SAVINGS  & 
TRUST  CO. 

TOM  L.  JOHNSON.  Picwteat 
CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


Tool  Cabinets 


Christmais  Presents 

Fine  polished  oak  cabinets  containing  high 

Eide  standard  tools,  identically  the  same  as  we 
ve  sold  in  our  store  to  mechanics  since  1848. 
•atlt  Ka.  4T-ai  Teals,  gT.a# 

••  ••  aa-»4  ••  io.aa 

“  «  U-.SS  ••  ia.aa 

“  “  M— 4#  “  M.aa 

"  «  iaa-a4  "  8*.a# 

Further  details  in  Catalogue  No.  2327. 
(Automobilists  ahould  send  for  Circular  No.  2328  of 
the  “Toubist  Aittokit.’’) 

HAMMACHER.  SCHLEMMER  &  Oa 

Hardware,  Tools  and  Supplies 
New  York,  Since  18^.  4th  Avs.  ft  13th  St. 


Standard 
for  over 
fifty  years. 


in  all 

styles  and 
grades. 


THK  BEST  ICE  AND  ROLLER  SKATES 


Ottf  new  illustrated  catalofoea  are  free.  Write  for  a  copT,  and 
let  us  know  whether  vou  are  iuteresled  ia  lee  or  Roller  Skates. 


let  os  kaow  whether  you  are  interested  ia  Ice  or  Roller  Skates. 
THE  SAMUEL  WINSLOW  SKATE  MFS.  CO, 

.  WorccRtcrp  M— ■,  Un  Sn  A* 

a  SMS  fbiwbrw  at.  Hew  Tarh.  '  8  Ung  Lme.  L  C,  UMm. 
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Reverend 

Sam  Jones’s  Widow 
Gets  $1,000  per  Year  for  Life 

The  name  and  the  fame  of  Rev.  Sam  P.  Jones  have  gone 
over  the  nation.  While  the  noted  evangelist  preached  the 
Gospel  with  great  power,  it  now  transpires  that  he  provided 
for  his  \vife  with  great  good  sense.  As  a  result  of  this  fore¬ 
sight  and  self-denial 

The  Mutual 
Life  Insurance 
Company 

is  now  paying  Mrs.  Jones  $i,(xx>  per 
year,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  during 
her  life.  In  a  recent  letter  Mrs.  Jones  thanks  the  Company  for 
the  way  in  which  this  matter  has  been  handled.  This  is  all 
good  for  Mrs.  Jones,  but  how  about  the  woman  yet  unpro¬ 
tected  and  the  man  yet  uninsured  ?  The  need  is  great  and 
certain.  The  Company  is  strong  and  ready.  Write  and 
learn  more  about  how  such  protection  can  be  secured. 

The  Time  to  Act  b  NOW. 

For  the  new  forms  of  policies,  write  to 

The  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company  of  New  York. 

N.  Y. 
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200  MILLION  DOLLARS  in 
mortgages  have  been  soid  by  us  in  3 
years.  They  are  ail  worth  par  and 
every  investor  is  glad  he  oought. 


3  BILLION  DOLLARS  have  been 
ost  during  the  same  period  by  those 
wno  bought  stocks  and  bonds  instead, 
and  every  buyer  wishes  he  hadn't. 


1  can  invest  trom  4>5UU 

Write  for  descriptive  booklet 


TiTlE  GUARANTeEandTRUST  C9 


Capital  and  Surplus,  $12,000,000 

176  BROADWAY  175  RF.MSEN  ST 

NEW  YORK  CITY  3KOOKI.YN 


KLEINERT-CROWN 


GARI'I  RS 
MEN  r 


50<t 


KLf.INK.RT.S 
RI  BBl  R  C.Rir 


CROWN  mark 
CASr-OFl. 


Kl  riNKR  I-CIHiWNGAk  lERS 

wi  I  It  K  !  I'  IN  In  F  U*  X.  I  l>io  K  ijbl»or 

*  1 1  1 1»  f///f/  (  rov^  n  M.iko  ['.Ut-it  t  >1  iii!  (*  <  ill  ^ 

l.i>tcuci  ,  t  iu-  I  iiu  V  uii  If.ttii  1 N  » >t 

4ix  Ciuoil  (  i.i  rt  I' r 
Nio  N(t 

\o  ur^l.isti'in  f\tr  'rip  oi  (  »ist  C^ft 


I  U.KLFINtkT  1^1  BBFU 
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ADD  TONE  TO  YOUR 
STATIONERY  IN  THE 
OmCE.  BANK.  SCHOOL 
_  OR  HOME  BY 

A  USING  ONLY 

WaiUne't  Patol 


^  Paper  Fasteners 

Tkm  b  Ciihi  PImm**  in  tkdr  «•  u  wdl  u 

PERFEa  SECURITT 

Theie  Faileiien  are  in  •  clan  by  themKive*. 
Tkere  are  no  otken  like  them,  therefote  they  can  nat 
be  compared  wkh  the  ocdmary  paper  clip*  which  de> 
pend  entirely  on  hiction  (or  thra  holding  power. 

The  "O.IC.**  “Paptr  pintawielieve  the  edranteec  ef  a  Silt 
nrf  amMy.  htJtthitcliUt  plercint  paimt  which  tji-nntai 

KoTESifrsaafrasiiTS 

liahatTofiaiunr. 

HANDSOME  COMPACT  STRONG 

NO  SUPPING,  NEVER !  W  ^ 

FiJy  pat  M  at  taken  oS  wid>  the  thoaib  ead  _ 

baaec.  Cu  be  BMd  Kpeatedr  aad  “/Aev  a^teaw  J|fla 
work.  Made  al  faraa,  3  •Bet.  INm  up  ia  faoiii 
baaeeef  100  Fattenen  ea^  NwnM 

I  .^U  EntapiUnt  StoHonen 

Sf*d  lie  fof  lem^  boa  el  Si  ■■orted  diet.  *® 
nhittieled  detoiiiliTe  booUtl  fite. 

LAetal  DleeoanthlkeTmJe  ABIk 

THE  O.K.  FASTENER  CO.  be.  m,.  OM 

I  ■•it.O  ST1AC0SE.II.T. 
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Use  a  “  Swan  ”  Fountain  Pen  and  j'oii 
won’t  have  to  fuss  with  a  mussy  holder— 
Y  you  won’t  have  to  worry  about  getting  the 
ink  to  flow — you  won’t  have  to  think  about 
the  pen  at  all.  Y’ou 


Just  Write 


with  your  mind  concentrated  on  the  writing  and  not  disturbed  by 
the  annoyances  common  to  many  other  pens.  The  “Swan”  Foun-  | 
tain  Pen  is  never  any  bother  and  always  a  convenience  because  it 
never  fails  to  write  when  you  want  it  to  write — without  blotting, 
skipping  or  scratching.  There’s  never  too  much  ink  at  the  writing 
point,  never  too  little.  The  ink  feeds  both  above  and  below  the 
nib,  the  natural  way,  and  is  regulated.  That’s  why  it  has  none 
of  the  faults  of  pens  with  ink-feed  arrangement  only  under  the  nib. 

If  you  could  use  a  really  clean,  serviceable,  reliable  pen  we’d  like  to 
prove  that  the  “Swan”  is  the  pen  you  want.  Send  for  our  attractively 
illustrated  booklet — then  choose  a  style  to  suit  you,  and  if  for  any 
reason  it  does  not  fulfill  your  expectations  you  can  return  it  and 
get  your  money  back.  M 

Write  for  tbe  booklet  today  and  we’ll  tell  you  where  you  can  buy  M 
a  “  Swan  ”  or  supply  you  direct.  Address  nearest  office.  Dept.  B.  M 

kMABlE,  TODD  &  CO.  (Established  1843) 

130  Fulton  St.,  New  York  149  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 
bondoB  Paris  Bmssals  Manchester 
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FOUNTAIN  PEN 

The  centre  of  interest  at  Christmas 


100  styles  from  which 
Solid 


Always  acceptable, 
the  most  perma-  . 
nently  useful  and  / 
satisfactory  /  i 
gift  you  H 
can  make.  / 


to  choose 
.  gold  mounted  to 
\  plain  rubber. 

\  Prices  to 
L  \  suit  all. 

\  The  Pen 


Not  only  the  best  Xmas  present, 
but  the  best  fountain  pen — for  30 
A  years  the  standard. 
Always  ready,  al- 
ways  writes. 


I  Sold  by  leading  dealers.  There  is  n 
li  substitute.  Illustrated  catalogue  of 
100  styles,  with  prices,  free,  a 
Address  Box  G.  4.,  cj* 

[  Bloomsburg,  Pa.  idUW 
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IPlKWKTtD 


SANTA  OAUS  HAS  SOHETHING  NEW  AND  IT  IS 
THE  BIGGEST  THING  IN  HIS  PAa 

The  RED  DWARF  INK  PENCIL  is  the  only  SATISFACTORY  fluid  pencil.  The  RF.D 
DWARF  INK  PENCIL  it  the  only  fluid  pencil  thst  is  AKSOLUTELY  LEAK  PROOF  and 
can  BE  SAFELY  CARRIED  IN  ANY  POSITION.  IT  ALWAYS  WRITES  AT  THE 
FIRST  TOUCH,  with  the  ease  of  a  lead  pencil. 

The  RED  DWARF  INK  PENCIL  is  the  only  fluid  pencil  that  is  NOT  AFFECTED  BV 
THE  ACIDS  OF  INK.  Ills  the  only  fluid  pencil  really  “FAST"  and  “SURE"  enough 
for  important  quick  writing  for  the  home,  business  or  profestinnal  men. 

The  RED  DWARF  INK  PENCIL  is  the  only  fluid  that  ALWAYS  MAKES  PER¬ 
FECTLY  LEGIBLE  CARBON  COPIES. 

The  "feeder”  of  the  RED  DWARF  INK  PENCIL  it  made  of  Platinum.  The 
“  writing  point  ”  is  made  of  “  Iridium  "  (the  hardest  known  metal).  The  cap  and  body 
are  made  of  Polished  Red  N'ulcanite,  and  very  attractive  in  appearance. 

The  RED  DW'ARF  INK  PENCIL  is  simple;  nothing  to  get  clogged,  lost,  broken 
or  out  of  order.  Made  in  two  sizes : 

Number  1  m  inches  long  )  pR.iCE.$2J»  EACH 
Number  2  (5K  inches  long  ( 

Can  be  carried  in  purse  or  bag,  and  is  therefore  especially  suitable  for  use  by  women 
and  children. 

RED  DWARF  INK  PENCILS  can  be  obtained  at  all  leading  stationers  or  direct  from 

D.  WOOD  CO. 

Sole  Agents  for  the  United  States.  Canada.  Mexico  and  Cuba 

SUITE  4S  90  WEST  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK 


CA  UTION : — The  phenomenal  demand  for  the  Red  Dwarf  Ink  Pencil  since  its  introduction 
in  the  United  States,  has  caused  it  to  be  widely  imiuted  in  general  shape,  color  and 
construction.  For  your  protection  against  these  unscrupulous  imitators,  be  sure  the 
pen  you  buy  is  stamped  “  liuportM  Red  Dwarf  Ink  Pencil— D.  Wood  A  Co., 
New  Y  ork,"  same  as  pen  illustrated  above. 
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Thats  Never  Hard  Upf 
- ^or  Ink  I 

Ulltr  Some  fountain  pens  are  like  I 

some  people — look  good  to  the  ■ 

eye  but  when  you  need  them  they’re  empty, 

A  cheap  lead  pencil  is  better  than  a  fountain  pen  that 
r  runs  dry  when  the  filler  is  left  behind.  Use  the  pen  that  > 

needs  no  separate  filler — the  pen  that's  never  hard  up  for  ink — the 
pen  that  you  can  load  at  any  inkwell  by  a  mere  touch  of  the  thumb — 

rnWTIlVI^Q  ScM-FUling 
v/Uilliljlll  ij  Fountain  Pen 

j^st  dip  it  in — preu  the  Crescent-Filler  and  it  sucks  in  the  ink  like  a  camel  slaking  its  thirst 
Then  your  pen  is  immediately  ready  to  write.  Any  inkwell — any  ink.  The  feed  is  perfect 
Can’t  clog,  choke,  or  flood,  lust  enough  ink  on  the  end  of  your  pen 
every  writing  minute.  No  balks,  skips  or  blots.  Fill  it  anywhere — on 
CoMima  Pew  train,  boa^  at  the  hotel  desk — wherever  there’s  ink.  No  bothersome 

lor  dropper — no  inky  hands — just  Comfort.  Leading  dealers  everywhere 

CkrlatasM  sell  the  Conklin.  If  yours  does  not,  order  direct  Prices.  $S.OO,  $4.00. 
— — $8.00  to  $18.00.  Send  at  once  for  our  handsome  nevs  catalog. 

IHE  CONKUN  PEN  CO.,  174  Manhattan  Bldo..  Toledo,  Ohio.  U.  S.  A. 


CONKLIN’S 


TKe  Gift  tnat  Pleases  tKe  Most 

Glad  mentories  of  the  holidays  will  be  recalled  all  thru  the  year  by  the  fortunate 
ones  who,  during  the  season  of  giving,  receive  John  HolUad  loeataia  Peas.  Fitted 
with  the  John  Hdland  Gold  Pen  and  Patent  Elastic  Fissured  Feed — it  is  a  present 
which  will  afford  pleasurable  service  and  lasting  satisfaction.  Over  200  beautifully 
finished  gift  styles  to  suit  all  tastes  and  fit  all  pocketbooks.  Prices  from  $2  upward. 

The  fissnred  feed  prevents  flooding  and  spattering.  A  free  and  even  flow  of  ink  is 
assured — not  a  drop  more  than  reonired.  An  automatic  triumph — the  greatest  in  nearly  70 
years  of  pen  Invention. 

Wills  Use  1I01.D.FAST  CAP  (Patented)  a  clasp- like  device 
attaclied  to  pen  that  holds  tlarht  to  the  pocket,  yon  can  he 
INdi;R.PD  AGAlTidX  PCM  COhh  at  an  additional  cost 
of  2S  cents.  May  he  applied  to  any  John  Holland  noia-rasi 
Cotantsdn  Pen.  ^  P 

If  your  nearby  dealer  does  not  handle,  we  will  gladly  serve 
yon  direct.  Our  FREE  Catalog  will  be  sent  to  yonr  address. 

Filled  with  Christmas  suggestions. 

The  John  Holland  Gold  Pen  Company  '  > 

Estsbliahcd  1841.  CINClNNA’n  -^7 
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Borated 


HOOnTALS,  SANITARIUMS.  AND  PHYSICIANS  IN  ANY 
PART  or  THE  WORLD  SUPPLIED  WITH  YYELL. TAUGHT 
NURSES.  EXPERIENCED  OR  JUNIORS. 


GLASS  TOWIL  BARS  AND  SMBLVBS 
-  A  AreI  Uach  sf  Saaltsry  OmrU*  ^ 
(£>  RMS  far  WsthrasM  sr  Ls? at«n 


S«.7T.Mia.laag.«ia.  «i4*.MiR.iMuEEUMio4.  PriM.  tCM 

«I0. 1.  ilKIMI  A  CO..  (lA  UB)  81  ff.  hrm  k.,  CnCiOO.ILL 


BECOME  A  NURSE 

WOMAJVS  MOST  COSGENIAL  AND 
LUCRATIVE  PROFESSJON 
T>T  ow  idSBl  method  of  timiniiiff  st  bom^  ws  hSTS  SGsbisd  thoousiKls 
^  of  woBien  to  SAin  $!•  to  $2S  per  week. 

5  If  70a  desire  to  become  e  nurse,  if  joo  nrs  n  fMnetienl  nurse  sad 
do  not  know  of  the  remsrknhle  work  enrrled  on  by  this  school,  you 
owe  it  to  youiseif  to  learn  sU  we  ean  Sell  you  of  the  method  by  s^ich 
we  hsTe  opened  a  new  sphere  of  opportunity  to  hosts  of  wonten 
thiouffh  our  trmininf .  A  i^raduste  srrftss: 

**I  ksTe  foead  the  csutes  werr precdcel  end  ksipfel.  I  hsve 
ecueired  ooaAdeace  In  myself,  for  1  Imts  been  tsnnht  bow  te 
nurse  to  the  setisfecdoo  of  ^ysAdens  end  pedenis.  I  reosiee 
s  dsy  end  ssi  busy  sB  Ibe  dme.  AM  1  am,  as  e  antes,  tbs  scbool 
bee  amde  me.  ** 

f  We  know  of  no  school  the!  has  so  sucotsrful  a  plan  by  which  the 
MplTs  interest  is  sttianlated  and  laaitifalnert  Our  sneoem  is  shown 
ay  the  tact  that  we  hare  crnd anted  more  nurses  in  the  paM  twelve 
months  than  in  the  four  years  prerioua  We  seek  the  enrollment  of 
no  student  whom  we  cannot  hwnsfit 

From  a  Hoapkal t  **  ITs  dssfrv fe pfec oaraarsss  adenalaps  of  fhs 
beef  trainimg  pomibU  amd  ham  decMsd  fo  have  all  of  them  fohe  pOMr 

Write  lor  our  explanatory  **hluebook'* 

THE  CHAUTAUQUA  SCHOOL 
OF  NURSING 

3tt  Main  Strset,  Jaasostowa,  New  York 


Talcum 

POWDER 


As  R  OhRmpion 

precectsv  cfthsikla  sad  complesioaof  pertkolsr  men  sad 
wsmsn.  lint  osoMS 

NtmiErS  MKATU  TAICUM  TOILET  POVDEI 

•  Mie  ud  pan  bclimc  ud  |i*oto.Uie  powdcf.  i1m  MeiHi  of  wUch 
lion  beca  racogBloed  ood  rnoioodrd  b,  the  oMdlcal  peniilno 
forouarimo.  “'lolit  rtoiRbi  r  i-  III  -*--i  -birr  PiniRiR*! 
It  ined  doilT.  oiler  alWTllls  ead  oker  iMHhInp.  lo  the  ouraerr 
h  R  todlRintehle.  For  yoor  ntotrctleo  eet  m  tai  noB-r«nU- 
able  boxee-the  tbstlox.*  II  MEIfNEN’8 
face  fa  ea  the  cerer  k'o  erbrIrr  aRd  a  ERSI^ 
RRtCR  ot  parltp.  Cvonateod  nader  the 
Food  ORd  Druft  Act.  Juae  30th.  1006.  Sorlol 
No.  1542.  SoU  errirohoie.  or  by  BoO  2Sc 
BRmplR  PYrr. 

OERBAmD  MK«NEN  CO. 

NRRrmrk.  M.  J. 

Try  MENNEN’S  Violet  (Booled)  Tolcoi 
Toilet  Powder. 

It  hot  the  iceal  ol  Irteh  rot  Paraa  VMctt. 
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*'  Yes.  I’m  sorry,  too,  that  yoa  cannot  fill  the  position,  bat  what  t  need  Is  a  trained  man — 
a  man  who  thoroaghly  understands  the  work.  ” 

”  Ho,  there’s  no  other  position  open — we've  hundreds  of  applicants  now  on  the  list  waiting 
for  the  little  iobs.  This  position  calls  for  a  trained  man.  Good  day.” 

That’s  it  There’s  a  big  call  for  the  trained  man — the  man  who  can  handle 
the  big  things — the  man  who  is  an  expert. 

You  can  easily  receive  the  training  that  will  put  you  in  the  class  of  well  paid 
men.  You  can’t  begin  to  understand  how  quickly  the  little  coupon  below  will  bring 
you  success.  Already  it  has  helped  thousands  of  men  to  better  paying  positions  and 
more  congenial  work.  It  will  cost  you  only  a  two  cent  stamp  to  learn  how  it  is 
all  done.  Just  ma’-k  the  coupon  as  directed  and  mail  it  to-day.  The  International 
Correspondence  Schools  have  a  way  to  help  you. 

The  sole  object  of  the  I.  C.  S.  is  to  help  poorly  paid  but  ambitious  men  and 
others  who  wish  to  better  their  p>ositions.  It  is  the  largest  and  most  wonderful  in¬ 
stitution  of  its  kind  the  world  has  ever  known.  Mark  the  coupon  and  learn  how  the 
I.  C.  S.  can  help  y0U. 

Daring  September  202  students  reported 
better  p<^ition»  and  higher  salaries  secured  ' 

through  i;  C.  S.  training. 

Place  of  residence,  occupation,  or  lack  of  * 

capital  need  not  prevent  j-ou  from  becoming  an  I  *  ■  xtupsliiclEiia' 

expert.  The  I.  C.  S.  makes  everything  easy.  i  ssIlIrtlSirniwrttrr 

You  don't  have  to  leave  home  or  your  present  •■rTeSTir 

position.  \ou  can  quahfy  f a  yo»r  5^ar« '  OmacreUiLaw  civil  EuiMr 
Mail  the  coupon  and  learn  all  about  it.  I 

Don’t  fill  a  little  job  all  your  life  when  you  |  TtaSie  wm sa»t. 

can  so  easily  move  up  in  the  world.  . 


TIm  Bmmktwmm  of  Thte  Placm 
la  to  Rmlam  Safarfas. 

NOW  la  the  ttme  to  mark  tbe  eoapoa. 


B«»kk— Kv  .  . 

Staaasra^ber 

WiHer 

Sk*w  Card  W  riter 
WlBdaw  THmaMr 
OmsMfvUl  Law 
lUaatraMr 
OvU  SmtIm 
Obaailat 

TazUle  Mm  Sa»t. 
XlwtrMu 
KW.  Kuwlawr 
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No  Honing 
No  Grinding 


“A.  C.  ».  from  «.  K  tsr 

Hare  his  initials  with  yours  etched 
npon  a  Carbo  Mag^netic  blade. 
Doesn't  this  solve  the  hauntingques- 
tion  *'  What  shall  I  g^ve  him  ?  " 

There  are  a  thousand  pleasing  gifts 
for  a  woman  to  one  for  a  man.  He  | 
wants  something  exclusively  mascu*  j  /  /^| 
line  and  practical  enough  to  be  a 
daily  reminder  of  the  donor. 

“Oh,  he  has  razors,”  or  “He  goes 
to  the  barber  shop  I”  you  exclaim. 

All  the  more  reason  for  a  Carbo  Mag¬ 
netic  razor — he  knows  from  experi¬ 
ence  the  difficulty  in  securing  a  razor 
that  will  g^ve  satisfaction  every  day 
without  periodical  honing  and  grind¬ 
ing. 

When  you  buy  a  precious  stone 
you  either  secure  an  expert  to  select 
it  or  go  to  a  well  established  firm 
that  will  unconditionally  guarantee 
its  purity.  Razor  steel  requires  even 
more  care  in  selection.  It  varies 
more  than  a  precious  stone  in  quality. 

The  Carbo  Magnetic  razor  has  all 
the  good  qualities  a  razor  should  have 
with  the  annoyances  left  out.  One 
of  these  razors  given  as  a  Christmas 
present  will  prove  a  lasting  joy  to 
the  recipient. 

You  can  buy  this  unoontMt/on 
mUy  gumrmntootl  Carbo  Mag 
netic  razor  from  your  dealer,  and  if 
you  order  in  time  he  will  have  ns 
etch  on  the  blade  any  desired  initials 
without  extra  charge.  If  your  dealer 
does  not  keep  the  Carbo  Magnetic 
razor  write  us  at  once,  giving  us  his 
name,  and  we  will  see  that  you  are 
supplied. 


thekO-*’  .  ^ 

Jllaqaeljc 

>  '  razor’ 


SI T  or  TWO  iM 

''  iC4THC»  C4$C 

|i  •  s .  s  o  ' 

ij  CARSO  MACMITIC 
STttOR  I 

s  1 .00  ' 


Just  the  Present  for  e  Men 

“COMiON  SENSE” 

SUSPENDERS 

Do  not  slide  from  sboulderst 

Jtktest  invisible  drawers  supporter. 

Ifiug,  Medium  and  Short  lengths. 

Sold  everywhere,  enw 
or  by  mall  OWC- 

IN  ELEOANT  CHRISTMAS  BOXES  >  a  ei  aa 
—  ideal  PreseaU  —  J  W»C.  « 
Packed  2  pairs  in  box,  $I.M  &  $2JD 
Send  Today 

Common  Sonto  Suspondor  Co.  - 

Dept.  A.,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


Get  the 
Genuine 

Look  for  the  Shur-On  tag 
to  make  sure  of  Shur-On 
quality — firm  hold,  neat  ap- 
l)earance,  iierfect  comfort, 
strong  construction — and  be 
protected  by  our  guarantee. 

Backed  by  43  years’  rep¬ 
utation  that  we  can’t  afford 
to  trifle  with.  Any  broken 
part  of  mountings  replaced 
free  within  one  year,  by 
any  optician  in  the  United 
States. 

Shapes  to  fit  any  nose. 

Ask  your  optician.  Book  free. 

L  Kirsteii  Sons  Co.,  Dept  P 

Esubiished  1864  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Shur-On 


COPYUOHT,  iiMi;,  BY  | 

Firm  of  A.  L.  SILBERSTEIN,  449  Broadway,  N.  Y.  { 

' 

Lye-gl 

lasses 

'  1 
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||<=ca®  Paint  •E3a==>g 
R  That  Wears  H 


|j  is  paint  based  on  [) 

*  Oxide  of  Zinc  * 


The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company  || 

71  Broadway,  New  York 


We  do  not  grind  zinc  in  oil.  A  list  of  manufacturers  of  zinc  paints  sent  on  application 

»C3« 


CREDIT  GIVEN 
TO  EVERYBODY 


STOVES 


Our  new  48-p»ge 
Ceteleg  63  }uet  out. 
Get  it  now— FREE. 

frwt  RrlfiMU  Iir— #■ 
iMviMilBf  wem  with  a  record 
of  every  proiuise  fulblled  for 
the  past  tweaty'ftve  years,  wilt 
sliip  goods  any  place  ie  the 
Uaited  States,  givlug  credit  oa 
terms  of  paying  as  you  desire. 
WeMve  ye*  MMiey  «Ni  Feroitervy 
eummf  tarpHs,  Rega,  Sewleg 
Md  llMUa«  Maelilofe,  Talhieg 


SANITARY  HEATING  AND  COAL  SAVING 
IN  YOUR  HOME  IS  IMPOSSIBLE  WITHOUT  THE 

MINNEAPOLIS  HEAT  REGULATOR 

Thederics  auiataiai  •  nmfona  kmixntun;  nBeva  yoa  el 
al  cue  ukI  UMlioa;  ave*  ceel  ukI  pfeecMi  uiy  poabk 
acddeal  (ram  mMat  chutga  in  the  wenlher.  Don  iti  week 
•utoauicalhr  (which  nwu.  Kcunidy)  ud  n  chuee  oi  one 
drtree  in  da  leaiicraliire  nl  da  roon  opena,  da  dunpen. 

Uad  with  hoi  water  or  (team  hoden,  inmaca  et 
natural  naa.  Al  adiaUaenli  aade  hMtandy  from 
da  Inrin,  rooa.  Hu  proren  ite  aaril  lot  a  quarter 
of  a  centufy.  Laao  a  ifedme.  Time  net  at  • 
techineiit  if  tleaired. 

MS  en  «•  DATS’  FREE  TRIAL. 
Reeommendeil  and  nold  bjr  all  nmt. 
claan  dealers  in  healing  apparatoa. 
Free  Aalrated  booklet. 

WM.  B.  8WSATT.  President 
40  Phocalx  ...  Miniaapaiu,  Minn. 
61  Hanour  St..  BoUan.  Mut. 

606  Court  St,  Syncua,  N.  Y. 


Mttu  gaiaautaaS  ar  aauay  ulUuiii.  OtA  05  ray  tl.M  Cadi 

chair  No.  ty-n-  Prica  oaly  .  .  $1.00  Muthly 


We  aell  Victor 

Talking 

Machines 


§]PAU5$SCfl||ft|^ 

^  lMiaMSte$CMctf»$nL  *  • 


Qmt  C«Uln 


for  the  eskiog. 
You  must  have  It 
to  get  the  oficial 


•bout  hautr  Air* 
■khiRga.  It  also 
includes  repro- 
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Then  at  This ! 

This  shows  the  edtre  of  the  Ward  Safety  in  the  correct 
position  perfectly  flat  on  the  face.  The  blade  is  bronght 
down  with  the  Natural  SHdlng Stroke,  serering  the  beard  at 
right  angles  and  iferfectly  eren  with  the  surlaoe  of  the  skin, 
clean  and  smooth.  Resolt— no  irritation. 


This  cnt  ahows  a  magnified  section  of  the  edge  of  an  ordi¬ 
nary  aafetr  razor  sererlng  a  hair.  Notice  the  angle  of  the 
blade  and  the  straight,  ho^llke  stroke  that  bends  the  hair  in 
along  “splitting**  cnt  learlng  the  sharp  pointed  stnbe  to 
make  the  face  rough  and  caose  Ingrowing  hairs. 


Natural  Sliding  Stroke 

The  Perfection  Only  Ttvo  Parts — 

of  Simplicity  Handle  and  Blade 

SNAP  I  and  the  blade  is  instantly  and  rig^idly  adjusted. 

THE  NATURAL  SUDING  STROKE— impossible  with  other 
e'  _  safety  razors,  g^ves  smooth  satisfying  shaves. 

'TLa  In  a  hardeomeTelvet  lined  case,  has  a  triple  silver  plated  #i| 

1  nC  UlaakU  handle  and  12  incomparably  keen,  double-edg^  blades 
Dulled  Blades  are  thrown  away— new  ones  only  60  cents  a  dozen.  Ask  your  dealer  or  write  direct  to  us,  concerning 
M  days’  Free  Trial. 

THE  WARD  SAFETY  RAZOR  CO..  725  Star  Biuldinc,  356  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


^V**^08iery 

6  Pair  Guaranteed 
6  Menths  No  Holes  i 


I  '1  A  box  of  Everwear  Hosiery  would  be  B 

k*  '  a  nice  Xmas  present  for  your  wife— 

or  for  your  husband;  wouldn’t  it? 

F  Don’t  you  think  a  present  that  would 

be  really  a  new  gift  every  day  for 

^^NNill^NHIi^HIH  183  days  be  NHI^NHHHH^I^I 

A  box  of  Eveiwear  Hosiery — the  much  advertised  Guaranteed  hose  for  men  or  women — contains  six 
pair  and  each  box  is  guaranteed  to  last  for  twenty-six  weeks  or  we  will  replace  them  absolutely  free  with' new  hose. 

Everwear  Hosiery,  seamless,  shaped  to  the  foot,  and  non-irritating  to  the  most  sensitive  skin,  is  made 
from  the  finest  Egyptian  Cotton,  flawlessly  knit  in  fast  colors.  Everwear,  strictly  antiseptic,  wears  like  iron, 
yet  is  as  soft  as  ki<L  Washing  does  not  affect  Everwear  Hosiery — water  won’t  harden  it  in  the  least. 

If  your  dealer  has  not  Everwear  in  stock,  write  us  color  and  size  you  want  and  order  direct. 

If,  during  Christmas  season,  you  want  to  send  a  box  to  a  friend,  enclose  us  your  card  with  your  remittance, 
write  us  the  size  and  color  desired,  and  we  will  see  that  the  order  goes  forward  correctly. 

The  best  dealer  in  each  town  sells  Everwear  at  $2.00  a  box  of  six  pairs,  packed  one  rize  in  a  box,  for 
either  men  or  women.  Women’s  hosiery  is  made  in  black,  tan  and  black  with  white  feet.  Men’s  socks  are 
made  in  black,  black  with  white  feet,  blue  and  steel  gray,  and  also  in  light  and  dark  tan. 

KOTE  TO  BEALEBSs  Wr  w—t  rrtaPpw  to  fc—ili  BTEBWBAE  H08IBBT  wfcfrtwT  w*  m  met  mtremif  rgyr— wtoA  u4 
•kttoalv*  pHtlWff  l«  emek  elty.  W*  »r«  ruatas  a  larya  aiyaritelaff  eaapalfa  aa4  hirateli  albpr  advertlalag  Batter  tkat 
teefffaattalaetoBTUWKAE  HOSIBBT  Aaalm  Wriia f>r  aar ■ftelal latgaHctiry fga»— Blea, 

EVERWEAR  HOSIERY  CO..  55$  STATE  STREET.  MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 


Please  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 


The  Wear  of  a  Piano  i 

falls  heaviest  on  the  action  —  that  delicate 
mechanism  which  conveys  the  touch  on  the 
keys  to  the  wires.  Beyond  the  freedom, 
lightness  and  elasticity  of  touch  and  accurate 
repetition  afforded  by 

Strauch  Bros. 

Piano  Acttons 

is  the  kind  of  material  and  workrrtanship 
which  makes  these  results  permanent  No 
piano  but  a  high-grade  piano  has  the  Strauch 
action. 

We  send  free  a  little  booklet  on 
piano  actions  which  will  aid  you  in 
selecting  an  instrument 

STRAUCH  BROS. 

30  TENTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 


Silver 


Pansy  pattern, -latest  creation  of  master  artisans,  solid 
silver  (925-1000  fine),  gray  finish,  backs  and  handles 
strengthened,  best  bristles  and  French  beveled  mirror; 
put  up  in  green  leatherette  case,  white  cloth  lined;  com¬ 
plete  for  97.50,  illustrates  the  bargains  to  be  found  in 

The  Pierik  Catalos:ue 

that  oontalns  over  T/MO  half-tone  and  full  oolor  Ulnstratlons 
of  Wmldf,  Jtiraitp,  SUrar,  Art  Wmrm,  Cut  Otmm, 

Lrmikrr  Oaada,  ete. 

IS  minutes  with  this  catalogua  will  show  yon  mors 
to  select  from  than  wouM  Ion r  days  spent  In 

- -  - j  ^  ^  shops. 

•u  page  supplement  sent  ir<  " 

poKpaid,  upon  request. 

John  C.  Pierik  &  Co. 

(Md  and  silver  Smtths 
■  ■6  Pierik  Bldg. 

Springfield.  11. 

We  taaraatec  the  TsIM  Sol 
casasi  he  porchascd  al  as  low 
a  prtee  la  asy  retail  start  Is 
the  Ualtsd  States. 

DcHTtry  el  Tend  Sets  after 
Decemher  Itth  IHIT  taaraataed. 
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3  Pieces 
Sterling 


'  Incorpofate  in  Amona 

'  The  laws  are  the  most  liberal,  the  expense  is  tmall.  Can  hold 
I  meetings,  keep  books  and  transact  business  anywhere.  Terri- 
I  torial  Officials  prohibited  from  serving  corporations.  By-Laws 
'  free  with  each  incorporation. 

I  Btnnks  0h  refttest. 

STODDARD  mCORTORATTO  COMPANY  'fSSSh 
Stallman’s  Dresser  Trank 

Easy  to  get  at  everything  without  disturb¬ 
ing  anything.  No  fatigue  In  packing  and 
unpacking.  Light,  strong,  roomy  drawers. 
Holds  as  much  and  cosu  no  more  than  a 
good  box  trunk.  Band  riveted ;  strongasS 
trunk  made.  In  small  room  serves  as 
chiffonier.  C.  O.  D.  with  privilege  of  ex- 
amlnstloii. 

ac.  stamp  for  Catalog. 

F.  A.  STALLBAH,  4t  W. Spiisg  SL.  Caltiaibiia.a 
The  advertiaements  in  Everybody’s  Alagazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 
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Do  Your  Own  Piinttng 

f$S.  press  prints  cards,  labels,  etc.  Circular,  book, 
newspaper  press  $18.  Money  saver,  maker.  All 
easy,  rules  sent.  Write  factory  for  press  catalog, 
type,  paper,  etc. 

THE  PKE8S  O*.,  Meriden,  Conn. 


( 
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1NCHE5TBK 


Look  ior  nom*  ‘'ConeraM*'  on  oaenr  box. 

Soiled  napkins  are  not  more  out 
of  place  than  soiled  playing  cards. 
Players  appreciate  snow-white, 
immaculate,  new 

Congress 
Cards  r. 

a  different  design  on  every  table. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  feel  the  springy 
vitality  of  them.  Smooth  as  ivory. 
Backs  are  pictorial  gems  in  colors. 
Sold  by  dealers,  50c.  per  pack. 

Sand  2c.  stamp  for  rulas  of  now  iucinattnt  cama  of 
Outnlo— four-handad.  1 92-paea  book  of  rulas  of  all  card 
gamas  for  10c.  stamps,  or  3  groan  stamps  from  Congrass 
transpsrant  arrappors. 

A  baaullful  anlargoment  of  Caorgo  or  Martha  Wash¬ 
ington.  Rosa  or  Colonial  Girl  back,  1 4  z  2 1 ,  In  colors,  for 
framing,  aont  postpaid,  for  3  groan  stamps  from  Congrass 
amtppors ;  or  tha  sot  of  four  for  1 2  of  tha  Congrass  wrai^ 
par  stamps. 

The  U.  S.  Playing  Card  Co., 

1003  Congrass  Court,  Cincinnati,  U,  S.  A. 


Repeating  Shotguns 
and  Shotgun  Shells 

make  the  most  satisfactory 
combination  for  held,  fowl 
or  trap  shooting.  They  are 
used  and  endorsed  by  repre¬ 
sentative  sportsmen  the 
country  over.  Shoot  them 
if  you  want  to  shoot  well. 

FREE:  Ottr  larye  iOuttraUd 
Catalogvt. 

WINOMUTKR  RIPBATINO  ARMS  CO. 
NSW  HAVEN.  CONN. 


Please  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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M.  /a  M.  PORTABLE  HOUSES 

Speciatl  C^en  Air  Cott«Ltfes  for  Tuberculosis  Pstients 
t  Summer  CottaLges,  Automobile  Houses.  Children’s 
Play  Houses.  Hunters*  Cnbins, 

Photograph  Galleries.  Etc. 

Made  by  automatic  machinery  where  the  wood  erow^  Better  built 
and  better  lookin);  than  you  can  have  conatructed  at  home,  and  at  much 
less  cost.  Wind  and  water  tight.  Artistic  in  design.  Constructed  on 
the  l/Mtt  System.  (Panels  interchangeable.) 

Houses  shipped  complete  in  every  detail.  Can  be  erected  and  ready 
for  occupancy  from  6  to  24  hours  after  arrival  at  destination,  according 
to  size  of  house. 

NO  NAILS  NO  STRIKES 

NO  CAR.PENTEILS  NO  WOKKY 

Everything  (its.  Any  one  can  erect  them. 

Write  to-day  for  catalogue.  Tell  us  what  you  want  and  we  will  give 
you  a  delivered  price  at  once.  Please  enclose  ac.  stamp  in  your  inquiry 
for  our  Handsome,  Illustrated  Catalogue.  WK  PAY  THE  FRCIOHT 

MERSHON  <&  MORLEY  COMPANY.  .  .  611  Bro^wa.y.  Stt.ginaw.  Mich. 


The  advertisemenrs  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 
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WE  PAY  THE  rSEIOHT 

611  Bro^wsLy.  Ssiginaw,  Mich. 


Marvelous  New 
Ear  Drum 

Invsntor  of  Wllsoii's 

Common-Sense 
Ear  Drums '  ' 

PERFECTS  NEW 
DEVICE  which 
Excels  anything 

Ever  Invented  to  Restore 
THE  HEARING 

*  For  fourteen  years  OamasBa  Beaae  Jar  Drums  have  been  loofcad 
apon  as  almost  miracalous  in  their  power  to  restore  lieariiig. 

Their  only  disadvantage  wae  that  the  wearer  wee  foroed  to  Ne> 
$m  cto*€lif  in  order  to  hear  dim  aonnda.  ^  . 

Now  oomea  a  new  dram,  which  is  ten  time*  more  wondeifnl  than 
Oommon-Bense  Ear  Drama.  Ita  power  to  collect,  manify  and  focos 
aoand  wavea  is  ten  times  greater  than  that  of  the  old  style  droBia. 

It  relieves  one  of  all  the  mental  strain  of  extra  attention.  The 
new  device  actnaliy  lietene. 

It  "«*>t**  one  hear  even  the  ali^test  sounds  peffeotl^,  without 
sRort. 

These  **IisteBen**  are  almoet  mlcroeooploally  amall.  andsoeoft 
and  light  that  one  never  feels  them,  day  or  night.  They  are  invie- 
ibU,  and  so  cow^MabU  that,  once  in  place,  the  wearer  forgets  aii 
about  them. 

They  are  eetf-adjuBtinQt  and  fit  evenly  into  perfarotUme  In  the 
natural  drama. 

If  natural  drums  are  whoUy  dcsfreyd,  they  take  their  place. 
Our  new  book  tells  all  about  the  new  drama,  and  cootaioa  a 
large  number  of  letters  from  people  who  state  that  our  druM 
restored  their  hearing  after  they  had  been  given  up  es  incurable. 
It  Is  FREE. 

if  you  have  the  forceps  and  drum  Inserter  belonging  to  Oom* 
mon-sense  Ear  Drums,  you  cau  get  a  pair  of  the  new  drums  at  n 
discount  of  one-flfth  off  the  originsl  price. 

Bend  postal— NOW->for  the  Free  Book, 

*  WIUON  EiL&  DBDM  00.,  m  Todd  Bldg.,  Louisville,  Kj. 


Let  Us  Send  You 

—  This  Superb  — 

ITT  &  Healy 

V  owh-isake 

CORNET 

ON  SIX  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL 

Also  a  special  offer  in  regard  to  easy  monthly  pav- 
ments.  Bandmasters  and  Teachers  particularfy 
requested  to  write.  They  will  learn  something 
new  greatly  to  their  advantage.  Address.  ’ 

-  LYON  a  HEALY,  Chicago,  Hi:* ' 


MoviogPietureFilmsiHHH 

^  Sima.  Our  Simian  running 

Id  onr  UO  Amoiemvnt  Halla 
lg^AyiaRSi|aUa|laCM|2  -  andTbeatrea  Kzblbltonand 
L  ( — Atalara  luppUad.  •zadlam 
I  j.  '*'LBgll|l|l'iilil  ifcS  mVg--  — Tb.  krUIIUI  U(lit  Iw  .OrMptl- 

ptM.Mtlulitrlwuinr.aaa.zhl- 
hitm.  LtM.  u4  i.itrMtt...  rm. 

WauMH,  f  Emu.  HI  Cmstmt  It,  kn.  41  Pau,  Pa 

‘HAIRTSi^ROWTH’ 

A  copyrighted  book — new.  Particularly 
interesting  to  every  person  troubled  with 
dandruff,  falling  of  the  hair  or  baldness. 
Edition  limited.  Write  for  free  copy  today. 

THE  MODERN  VACUUM  CAP  CO. 

6oi  Barclay  Block  Denver,  Colo. 
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MAKES  AND 
BURNS  ITS  OWN  GAS! 

A  Safe,  White.  Powerful.  Steady 
Li^  Brighter  than  Ellectiicity  or 
Aoetyleiie  and  cheaper  than  keroeene. 
Over  100  different  ilylet  for  in  and  out. 
door  me.  No  Grsass,  Dirt.  Sffioks,  or 
Odor.  Write  for  CatJogue  and  Price  Lia. 
Owawi  c(  Oriaaal  PatcMa 


IN  USE  ALL 
OVER  THE  WORLD! 

Produces  100  to  2,000can(]Ie  power; 
All  kinds  of  FIxturos  and  Lamps 
for  all  purpoaas*-la  and  outdoor. 
It  has  stood  the  Tea  of  Time. 
Evoy  Lnap  Warnaled.  Asealt  Wanlid 

THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO.,  . 

86  E.  6tli  ST.,  CANTON,  OHIO. 
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A 

*  Five  Year 

Dally  Record  Book 

A  rpace  every  day  for  any  five  years,  for 
tecordlnK  happenings  at  home,  school  or  col¬ 
lege,  accounts  of  travel,  anniversaries,  social 
events,  bright  sayings  ofchlldren ,  the  weather, 
etc.  38  styles,  Coc  to  fs.oo. 

T^ee  poptJarityte$  art: 

Ho.  100,  beantlfally  boond  In  Red  Art  Cloth  tlOO 
Ho.  US,  Uonuino  Leather,  Black  Beal  Grain  il  JO 
Ho.ias,0<naineLeatber,LongUraln(Qra(n)  gtio 
Ask  yonr  dealer.or  sent  postpaid.  Send  for 
Ward's  lUnstratea  Red  Book  free,  describing 
the  "A  Line  a  Day”  books,  Ward's  Photo  and 
Postal  Albums  JSxpense  Books,  Address  Books, 
‘‘Wardwove”  Writing  Paper,  and  “Sawaco*’ 
Papers,  etc., all  marked  with  the  “Ward”  guar¬ 
antee  trade  mark  as  shown  herewith. 

Toot  dealer  sbonld  have  these  goods.  It 
not,  send  ns  yonr  order,  together  with  bis 
naaM,  and  we  wUl  see  that  yon  are  sn  pplied. 

SAMUfX  WAKO  COMPANY. 

•7-«S  Praaklla  SA.  BoMoii.  Mms. 


THE  FAYE  AIR  MOISTENER 

i  — —  keeps  the  air  moist  and  whole- 

■  some  where  steam  and, hot  water 

9fM  H  heating  is  used.  The  greatest  in- 

glHlI  ^  ventionof  theage.  Prevents  colds 

^11 H  H  and  improves  health  generally. 

||l  ■T'^J  '  ASK  YOUR  DOCTOR 
a  II  |V  ^  Hangs  on  back  of  radiator,  out 
M.  1 1  fiL  sight  You  cannot  afford  to 

H  lSJ  *>*  without  one. 

fyiBiiii  SMd  io.oo  use  it  30  days.  If  not  more 
__  “  lhan  satisfactory,  money 

*  cheerfully  refunded. 

Descriptive  Dooklet  Mo.  110  FRKK 

OBR  &  LOCKETT  HARDWARE  CO. 

Dealers  iind  Agents  Wanted.  CHICAGO,  C.  K.  A. 


tarns  out 


Neat.  Oear 


TjljTv 


at  the  rate  of  60  or  more  a  minute. 

It  is  the  most  satisfactory,  rapid 
and  economical  method  of  duplicating 
hand  or  typewriting. 

One  copy  is  written  on  the  type¬ 
writer  or  by  hand  like  an  ordinary  letter 
except  on  specially  prepared  paper. 

This  stencil  is  put  on  the  Neostyle 
which  prints  as  many  copies,  all  exact 
duplicates  of  your  original,  as  you  wish. 

The  work  is  merely  turning  the 
crank  and  feeding  the  paper — the  Neo- 
style  prints,  counts  and  discharges  the 
copies  automatically  at  the  rate  of  60 
to  100  a  minute,  without  fuss  and 
without  delay. 

Will  you  give  us  your  address  on  a 
postal  so  we  can  send  our  booklet? 

Neostyle  Co. 

30  Reade  St.,  New  York 

100  Fraoklln  St..  Boston 
219  Randolph  St.,  Chlca^ 
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LExiBiE  mm  ri 

With  1907-8  improvements.  The  swiftest,  safest,  strongest 
sled  ever  invented.  The  fastest  sled  for  boys.  The  only  sled  girls 
can  properly  control.  Steering  without  dragging  the  feet  lets  it  go 
full  speed — saves  its  cost  in  shoes  the  first  season — prevents  wet 
feet,  colds  and  doctor’s  bills.  Made  of  second  growth  white  ash 
and  steel — built  to  last. 

MODEL  SLED  FREE.  V^riu/or  cardboard  model  tkowimg 
how  it  works;  stmt  frtt  oritk  caio^  Christmas  booklet  and  prices. 


THE  SLED 
THAT  STEERS 


interea  compounded  •emi-annually  k 
paid  on  «avin^  accounts  ^  this  institu¬ 
tion.  Depositors  may  wnndraw  funds 
(under  $100.00)  any  time,  without  no¬ 
tice.  4  The  safety  and  conrenience  of 
hanking  by  mail  is  a  demonstrated  fact 
— thotuands  of  people  in  all  parts  of 
the  coun^  have  mosiey  on  deposit 
with  this  Company  whi»  affords  un- 
quesboned  safety  through  conservative 
management  and  large  resources. 
Capital  and  Profits,  $2,094,000.00 

Wriu  IW  BMkiM  B 

Commonwealth  Trust  Co. 
Pittsbrsrati  Pa. 


SHIBBOLETH  NECKWEAR 

Barathea  Cravats  of  pare  dye  silk,  woven  on 
Oar  Own  Ijoomm  ana  tashloned  tn  Oar  Own 
shape  Into  “Quality  **  neckwear. 

The  only  neckwear  In  the  world  sold 
**Dlreot  IVaw  weaver  te  wearer.** 
That's  why  you  can  save  money  and  get  Uea 
iq^  to  those  retailed  tor  M  to  15  cents  each, 
we  positively  stand  back  of  this  assertion. 
Money  reronded  If  dlssatlsfled. 
SPECIAL  HOLIDAY  ASSORTMENT 
SIX  TIBS-SIX  shades 
Black,  navy,  garnet,  parple,  brown, 
white,  In  solid  colors.  Handsome  re¬ 
versible  fonr-in-hands  S  Inches  wide,  17 
Inches  long.  By  mall  prepaid 

$2.00  the  HaH  Dosen 
In  Mack  or  white  we  make  aU  shapes— 
S5  cents  each— S  for  SI. 00. 

SHIBBOU^  SILK  CO. 

4«»  BrMdway  .  Bsw  Terk 

Send  monee  order,  checker  ftco-eent  stamps. 
Writs /or  Vatalogue  “H.” 
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Typcwri4f4r 

The  Standard  Visible  IVriter 
is  first  of  all  a  Correspondence  Machine,  but  it 
does  the  work  of  many  others. 

It  has  no  "speed  limit."  You  can  tell  aletter 
written  on  the  Oliver  by  the  "watermark"  of 
neatness.  There’s  style  and  character  in  every 
line  and  beauty  on  every  pa{;e. 

Its  "carbons"  are  clear  and  readable,  and  it 
prints  up  to  20  copies  at  a  time. 

The  business  whose  typewriting  needs  are 
most  exacting  is  the  one  that  most  needs  the 
Oliver. 

Any  employer  or  operator  desiring  a  free 
demonstration  of  the  Oliver  Typewriter  can  se¬ 
cure  same,  without  obligation  of  any  sort,  by 
communicating  with  any  of  our  Branch  Offices 
or  with  the  General  Offices  in  Chicago. 


Christmas  Souvenirs  FREE 


The  carnation  is  the  official  flower  of  the  Oliver  Typ>ewriter 
Company.  Our  appreciation  of  the  record-breaking  business 
of  the  year,  expressed  in  the  form  of  illuminated  copies  of 
"The  Symphony  of  Success"  (suitable  for  framing)  with 
carnation  decoration  will  be  mail^  to  any  address,  postpaid, 
upon  request.  Address  promptly — 

Oliver  Typewriter  Company 

^  66  Otivar  Typawritar  BmUing,  Chicago 

Please  mention  EveTybody's  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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THE  MOST  ACCEPTABLE 

XMAS  PRESENT 

FOR  OLD  a  YOUNG 


A 

round  or  square 

%  BOX  OF 


DECORATED 

WITH 

HOLLY  WREATHS  A  SPRAYS. 
FUa  VARIETY  OF  OTHER  FLOWERS 
,  .Hnds  bf  NnseH,  KcHer.  Rriwr  A  othen. 
IWSuc.nU.FMlMvCkNsr!*’^ 
4t.  da  dat^JT^ 


ON  SALE  AT  ALL  STORES 

&  AUTHORIZED  SALES  A&ENTS  EVERYWHERE. 


JONES 

SAUSAGES 

Good,  pare,  oU-(a*hioacd  aanc*  mode  fma 
lUiry-lcd  UcttelHC  pork,  pure  spices  and  salt  only 
— absolutely  notUiiK  else.  It's  the  kind  o(  aau* 
aase  ercry  one  orants,  and  bat  oonaparatiecly  few 
kare  known  where  to  net  it  kcretoiorc.  Wbara 
danlera  cannot  sapply,  1  Bake  a 

SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER  | 

4  lbs.  ^122  Express  Prepaid 

nn4  yon  OBy  have  yonr  BMsy  kaoh  tf  not  iBMsd. 

Plenae  note  that  thia  offer  ia  (ood  only  eaat  of 
Colorado  and  north  of  Alaboina— ontaide  tbia 
Icmiory,  add  «oc.  lor  additional  expreas  charyta. 
Repent  otdeia  at  rcynlar  prices.  M.  C.  Jonns. 

JONES  DAIRY  FARM 

RoxMl,  FoH  Atklanoa,  Wla. 
vislTons  otvinn 


jR/ffhi 
ffere 


KlKht  here  la  the  mMina  end  that 
makee  the  Enterprise  Meat  and 
Food  Chopper  so  yosUy  superior 
toall others.  ltconaistsofarasor-edKed,fo<ir- 
bladed  steel  knife  that  revolves  rapidly  against 
a  perforated  steel  plate.  It  cannot  crush 
the  food,  but  ewfa  ft,  so  that  each  minute 
piece  loses  none  of  Its  natural  goodnem.  An 

"ENTERPRISE” 

Chopper 

may  coat  a  trifle  more  nt  the  onteet;  hot  In  the  time  It 
nsyre,  the  work  it  aayea,  the  food  It  cayes.  It  la  tnr 
chmprr  In  the  end. 

Enterpriee  Choppere  last  n  UrmtanOk  Knife  and  plate 
ea.i  be  replaced  at  mail  coat  If  they  became  worn. 

Made  In  H  alzrs  and  styles  for  Hand,  Htenm.  and  Eleo. 
triclty.  No.  S.amall  family  aiae,  REDO.  No.  lo,  laiyn 
fSmllyalxe.Fl/tl.  Wealao  make  cheaper  Pood  Choppers, 
hot  rcrommend  the  above  for  the  reasons  gtren. 

FRER— The  faferprtsm#  Boutieeper,  a  yalnable 
book  containing  handredtof  spedal  redpee  and  kitrhmi 
helps,  sent  free  on  appUeattoa. 

TMR  RNTRRPRISR  MFC.  OOm 
&20»II.Thlrtf  Rt.,  Fhlladglphte,  ^ 


1'lie  advertitcnienta  in  Fveryliody's  Magaiine  arc  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 
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H  Christmas  Treat 

Surprae  your  friends  on  Christmas  Day  widr  a 
gift  of  Tro  Tro  Chocolate  Krunch, 

It’s  a  new  confection  that  makes  friends  every¬ 
where.  Dainty,  golden  taffy  *neath  a  creamy 
jacket  of  the  most  delightful  chocolate. 

Sold  everywhere  In  ten,  twentv-five  and  fifty  cent 
pmckurea.  If  you  cannot  aecnre  them,  n  ten  cent  pack¬ 
age  wUl  be  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

Made  bjr  the  Originators  of  Trowbridge  Chocolate  Chips 
TnWMIOeE  CaOCOUTE  Cair  CS..  Huoynu.  Pa. 


Please  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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**  The  Whole  Thing  in  an  Mgg  Shell  ** 

-  Q  200  £ggs 
a  Year 
Per  Hen 

HOW  TO  GET  THEN 

The  tilth  edltloa  of  the  book,  **  MO  Ess*  o  Year  Per  Ben,** 
U  now  rendy.  Kerlaed,  enlnrcM,  and  in  part  rewritten.  M 
paicea.  Containa  among  other  thing*  the  method  of  feeding 
by  which  Mr.  S.  O.  Poz,  of  Wolfboro,  N.  H.,  won  the  prize  of 
flOO  in  gold  offered  by  the  manufacturer*  of  a  well-known 
condition  powder  for  the  best  egg  record  during  the  winter 
month*.  Simple  aa  a,  b,  c— and  yet  we  guarantee  It  to  atari 
hena  to  laying  earlier  and  to  Induce  them  to  lay  more  egga 
than  any  other  method  under  the  ann.  The  book  alao  eon- 
talna  recipe  for  egg  food  and  tonic  uaed  by  Mr.  Fox,  which 
brought  him  in  one  winter  day  C8  egg*  from  73  hena;  and  for 
fire  a»*  in  ancceaalon  from  the  aame  flock  M  en*  a  day. 
Mr.  K.  F. Chamberlain,  of  Wolfboro, N.  H.,*ay*:  “By  follow¬ 
ing  the  metboda  outlined  In  your  book  I  obtained  1,4M  egg* 
from  tl  K  L  Beda  In  the  month  of  January,  1MB. **  From  14 
pulleu  picked  at  random  out  of  a  farmer'*  flock  the  author 
got  3,fn  egg*  in  one  year— an  average  of  over  314  egn  apiece. 
It  haa  been  my  ambition  In  writing  “300  Egg*  a  Year  Per 
Heu  “  to  make  it  the  atandard  book  on  egg  production  and 
profit*  In  poultry.  Tell*  all  there  la  to  know,  and  tell*  It  In  a 
plain,  common  aenae  way. 

Price  fiO  cent*;  or  vUh  a  y*ar**  wWiriatl— 
u  th*  AMgnw**  rocLTnv  AnriM  aTk,  imii  Mr 
It  mWi  or  given  aa  a  premium  for  tw* 

ymfij  mhMvlftiMM  *4  !•  mmU  vath. 

Onr  paper  I*  handaomely  IIInMrated,  44  to  80  page*,  SO 
cenla  per  year.  8  month**  trial,  10  cent*.  Saatpl*  FV*<. 
CATALOOUB  of  poultry  book*  free. 

ANEIICAN  POULTIT  ADVOCATE 

130  HoOmm  Block  SFfoctMO.  N.  T. 


We  w«TC  ■nt,  Owr  birds 
are  largest  sud  w*  sell  wore 
erery  srear  than  aH  atkm  mw- 
Ward,  pint  sead  foe  oar  beauti* 
fully  printed  aad  illustrated  krao  kaak. 
“  Maw  la  Make  Haary  wHh  *e*aha.“ 
New  Editioa.  Plyawatb  Hat*  baaab 
ia.,  aoa  Me  ward  HI  reef,  Balrara,  Maw. 


Breed 

squab* 

to  make 
money. 

Read 
atorlea 
of  cua- 
tomers 
ho  started 
amall  with 
our  proliflc 
palra  and 
now  have 
big  flock*. 


Smoke  the  ‘Klean  Pipe] 

Eniov  tl  Smoiie  tV'if/iouf  Xicotine 


and  train  lor  it.  Dry,  clean ;  never  leaves  a  mark. 

At  Drutfgitts - 15c  a  box.  jl  your* h**n’l  it.  send  natsc. 

lor  one  or  60c.  lor  three 
bozea,  eznreas  prepaid.  Alao  ask  your  druggist  lor  Ynnkab 
R.onoh  Powaer  or  send  u*  25c.,  ure*ll  mail  direct  to  you. 
“  Never  hila.** 

The  Rett  Biscuit  Co.,  Dept.  O,  Springfielil.  O. 


Has 

cleaned 
out  the 
worst  in- 


Kit 


ACCIDENTAL  DISCHARGE 
,  IMPOSSIBLE  « 
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•  Hm  lv«r  JohsMn  i«  1 
the  onljr  jrerohret  thet  it  I 
worthy  of  the  ;*n«me 

It  eimpty  can’t '|^o  off 
until  the  trlcferMe  ^ 
^/eretely  pulled  ell^  the‘*4' 
‘'•illrey  beck.  ■  ■  ■«*>  ■ 

It  een  'be  telely 
dro{q>ed.  thrown  ecelM* 
e  wall^  or<  yon  can 

V  .  Hammer  the 
^  ^ ,  Hammer 


Christmas  H 

Time  V 

be  especially  careful  to  guard  V 
against  inferior  articles  and 
substitutes.  To  get  the  best,  all- 
around  revolver,  simply  ask  for  the 


IVER 

JOHNSON 

^  Automatic  Revolver 


It  won’t  go  off,  Wbea  yoo 
pull  the  trifger.^  fc  eboott  eti^t  And  to  be  sure  that  it  IS  a 

'  end  bite  herd. "  genuine  Iver,  J^tison, 

Onr  Free  Book,  ‘*Shote.''^  telle  in  det^  look  for  the  Owl's 

why  the  Iver  Johneoh  ie  the  beet  revolver ,^lbr  the"'  Head  on  the  grip, 

pocket,  the  desk  end  ell-eround  aee<"  ^  Hendsome  in 
design  end  pe^ect  in  constnictipn.  Our  cetelc^e,  also  ^ 

.  free,  shows  all  the  me^snicel  deteils.  ‘  ■ 

IfST  Mssta  SaMy  taaissr  Imifsr  |  htwlslstss  itfilyMawsristtisftlsir 

aieUx  nickefatf,  3>in.  m  is  ♦<>  t  ai«Ur  aickidsd.  s-inA  ImrsI,  is  ctittst  ^ 

csstw-*f«,sri>(ia.j|SnraMz>ilre  csrtiMss*W  {  ^  tH  '^esS  it  csBter.fltc  esnrtdce,  ^  I 

'  Sole  kjr  Hsfdsrara  snd  Spoftfaac  Ooods  dsstecs  srsrywfaers.  or  ssnt  piwsie  os  isesii»  of  Wits  tf 
;  Ssslsf  srtB  Bot  mafit*r‘  tMok  to*  ths.  ovi's  hssd  on  tbs  grip  and  osr  muss  «n  ssirsi. 

jia  jonnort  ttM  m  sreu  ions,  ize  WfsiyMris*,  ntsMMrt*  sms. 

Ilk,  WssrTsrSi  s»  CbtmbSR  Strtw.  HinfAirg.  wsasyt  IKcShsbts  » 

thistSs  CoBSIt  imI  rsfS  Sbs**.  *>asMS«.  Csl.  BstlssS:  if  Csitssi  ixract.  B.C. 

Bb|Li^  .  sC  IW  Jsssm  Btsgts  evnt  Shstgusa 

aUt  Iver  JshoMS  Tnu*  SrMss  -i 
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WmI  CMKrctc  BIttkt 
$*r  Maui  re  BalHimgs. 


PIANOS 


Fop  A.L^L. 
Construction 

Ideal  Concrete  Machines  have  furn¬ 
ished  the  material  for  many  of  the  largest 
factory  buildings  in  the  country,  where 
heavy  loads  and  enormous  strains  are 
features  to  be  contended  with.  Above 
illustration  shows  a  portion  of  one  of  the 
fifteen  buildings  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
Refrigerator  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
the  entire  plant  being  constructed  of 
blocks  made  with 

IDEAL 

FMec  Domna,  laScFehoMscaMe 

Concrete  Machines 

The  interchangfeable  features  of  the  Ideal 
Machine  allow  the  rapid  and  profitable  pro¬ 
duction  of  concrete  blocks  for  ere^  build¬ 
ing'  purpose,  from  the  most  tnassive  con¬ 
struction  to  the  most  daintily  beautiful 
styles  of  architecture.  The  same  machine 
makes  blocks  of  any  lei^h  within  capacity, 
any  angle,  4,6, 8,  loana  la  inch  widths,  4, 6 
and  8  inch  heights,  and  any  desired  design 
of  face.  The  interchangeable  and  adapt¬ 
able  features  found  in  the  “Ideal”  alone 
save  the  cost  of  a  great  number  of  special 
machines,  and  allow  the  establishment  of  a 
profitable  manufacturing  business  on  mod¬ 
erate  capital. 

Onr  eatalogne  shows  a  complete  line  of  concrete 
machinery,  Inclndlng  Mixers,  Iliick  Machines, 

Sill  and  l^tel  Mai'limes,  ('olmnn.  Spindle,  Rail,  i 
[  Sidewalk,  Step  and  Kill  Moulds.  Itlsareliabls  A 
t  ftoide  to  sncuCM  in  the  concrete  Indnstry,  and  " 
V  >■  sent  Free  m  applicntlaa. 


is  sent  Free  m  applicntlaa. 

IDEAL  CONCRETE  MACHINERY  CO., 
lOA  Mill  St.,  Soutk  Sand,  Ind.  ^ 


T/ieVOse 

UPRIGHT  PIANO 

is  A  remarkable  example  of  die  artistic  m 
tone,  combmed  with  die  beauty  in  cas¬ 
ing.  This  piano  is  e^iecially  apipredated 
by  diQse  who  desire  to  harmonize  the 
furnishings  of  their  parlors  or  music  rooms. 

We  Challenge  Comparisons 

During  fifty-sbe  years  the  Vose  Piano  , 
has  been  purchased  for  use  in  nearly  ' 
60,000  homes  and  its  popularity  is  at¬ 
tested  by  the  continually  increasing  de¬ 
mand  for  home  use. 

We  make  a  liheral  aOowance  for  old 
instruments  and,  if  desired,  offer  liberal 
arrangements  for  deferred  pa3finents,  and 
deliver  piano  at  your  home. 

Send  for  catalogn* 

vose  &  SONS  PIANO  CO. 

Vose  Bldg.  Boston,  Mass. 


1 


% 
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1908  R£0 


The  Car  that  shows  why 


Every  REO  shows  why  from  beginning  to  end. 

The  big,  handsome,  powerful  touring  car;  the  swift, 
sporty,  gentleman’s  roadster ;  the  natty  little  runabout — 
a!l  are  strong,  simple,  able  and  sensible;  easy  to  manage; 
speedy;  smooth-running,  comfortable;  free  from  com¬ 
plications;  full  of  style ;  and  doing  the  work  of  cars  that 
cost  twice  the  money  to  buy  and  to  operate. 

Their  inmost  mechanism,  down  to  the  smallest  de¬ 
tail,  shows  why  these  qualities  are  there;  and  the  incom¬ 
parable  REO  performances,  both  public  and  private, 
show  why  every  REO  will  make  good  every  time. 

KCO  Toorini-car  f 1250:  RCO  Gentlemn’t  Road  iter  flOOO 

REO  4-paiienger  Runabout  1650 

Prices  f .  o.  b.  Lansing 

Write  for  the  REO  Show  Why”  catalogue. 

R  M  Owen  ^  Company,  Lansing  Mich. 

Sales  Agents  for  the 

RCO  Motor  Car  Co. 


PlttM  mention  E.erylNMly**  Magtiine  when  yon  write  to  adreitisera. 
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FOR  WIFE  OR  DAUGHTER 


MOOCL  •.  VICTORIA,  RRICC  $1700 


MOTHER  OR 
SISTER 

What  More  Acceptable 
Gift  Than  A 

Babcock  Electric 

The  Automobile  That 
Women  and  Children 
Can  Operate  With  Ease 
and  Safety. 


Adapted  for  any  Kind  of  Service  in  City  or  Suburbs 
“  When  You  Build  Right,  IT  IS  Right  and  Works  Right.”— 

FhOe  ModeU  Send _for  Catalogue 

BABCOCK  ELECTRIC  CARRIAGE  CO.,  saiiders 

New  York  Branch,  1591  Broadway,  Cor.  48th  St  240  West  Utica  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


A  “Vanderbilt"  Racytype  the  All  Admired”  at  the  “All  America  Show.” 
Light  weight,  aaso  Iba.  Price,  $3500.  Rumble,  double  seat,  or  trunk  equipment  as  desired. 
— ^  ASK  FOR  DETAILS. 

MORA  MOTOR  CAR  CO. 

3  Mora  Place,  NEWARK,  New  York 


The  advertisement,  in  Everybody’s  Magaxine  are  indexed.  Turn*  to  page  3. 
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Premier  new  7-passer.Ker  touring  car.  Six  cylinders 
45  horse-|>ower.  Aluminum  body.  Price,  ilsTSo* 


PREMIER. 


No  Other  car  at  anywhere  near  its  price 
ever  did  what  the  1907  Premier  has  done 
with  only  24  horse-power: 

Brokt  the  noa-step  lecerd  by  going  4906  miles,  with  a  continuous  run  of 
the  engine — 1300  miles  farther  than  the  car  of  almost  double  its  price  which 
made  the  best  previous  non-stop  run. 

Fiaished  with  a  perfect  score  in  the  last  great  Glidden  Tour — the  only 
.  four-cylinder  car  within  a  thousand  dollars  of  its  price  to  make  such  a  record. 

Made  a  aew  Bostoa-to-New  York  record — S  hours  31  minutes,  actual  run¬ 
ning  time — with  sealed  bonnet  and  high-speed  gears  intact. 

What  do  you  suppose  this  brand  new  1908 
“45  horse”  will  do — the  same  substantial  con¬ 
struction  and  thorough  refinement,  with  more 
power  and  many  improved  details  ? 

Crowning  its  wonderful  ability  (already  shown 
in  the  last  Glidden  Tour)  is  superb  style;  and  its 
big  roomy  appearance  and  fleetness  of  lines,  makes 
this  cair  look  the  big  things  it  does. 

Write  for  full  information  about  all  the  1908  Premier  models. 

R.  M.  Owen  4  Company,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Naaafaictared  by  Preaiier  Molnr  Nl|.  Compnay,  lodUnapolii,  lad. 


Model  U,  6o  H.P.,  $3.75® 


Fer  catalogue,  eulelrea  Deei  P $ 
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HAYNES  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY.  KOKOMO,  IND. 

Olelett  Automobile  Mauu/euturere  in  America  ......  Membert  A.  L.  A.  M. 

NEW  YORK:  1715  Broadway  CHICAGO:  1 420  Michigan  Avenue 


Ever  since  1893,  when  Elwood  Haynes  built  the  first  American  gasolene 
car  (now  in  the  Smithsonian  Institute),  the  Haynes  has  always  held  the 
leadership  in  invention — not  in  passing  freak  devices,  but  in  those  features 
such  as  the  magneto,  the  side  entrance,  large  wheels,  aluminum  alloy,  etc., 
etc.,  which  have  since  become  permanent  features  of  all  cars. 

In  the  present  year  the  leadership  of  the  Haynes  in  correct  invention  is 
still  unchallenged.  These  are  the  unique  features  of  the  1908  Haynes: 

1.  The  rolUr-pinion-and-bevtlUd-sprocktl  direct  drive.  This  device  replaces  the 
troublesome  bevel  gears  and  reduces  rear  axle  strains.  It  makes  shaft  drive  possible 
even  in  our  high-powered  (60  H.P.)  Model  U,  and  this  model  is  practically  the  only 
high-powered  car  which  does  not  have  those  noisy  and  mechanically  incorrect  side  chains. 

2.  The  unique  Haynes  Master  Clutch.  This  clutch  works  like  a  band  brake, 
metal  to  metal.  It  takes  up  the  load  smoothly  and  gently  without  jerking. 

3.  The  Haynes  Change  Gear  System.  This  embodies  a  rachet  and  pawl  device 
which  makes  the  burring  and  stripping  of  the  gears  impossible  and  entirely  prevents 
shock  to  the  mechanism  when  changing  from  a  high  to  a  lower  gear. 

4.  The  Haynes  Unbreakable  Universal  Joints,  the  wear  on  which  is  by  large  flat 
surfaces  instead  of  light  pins. 

5.  The  Roller  Bearing  Power  Route  all  the  way  from  piston  stroke  to  the  hub  of 
the  road  wheel. 

The  Haynes  is  made  in  three  models,  all  embodying  the  above  advanced  devices. 

Model  S,  30  H.P.,  $2,500 
_ Model  W,  45  H.P.,  $3,000 


Advanced  Ideas  of  Design 
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'CK  POPE-HARTFORD  ^1908 


Changes  in  design  and  construction  of  the  Pope-Hartford  for  1908  are 
not  of  a  revolutionary  character. 

The  1907  Pope-Hartford  was  right.  It  made  hill  climbing,  touring,  track 
and  reliability  history. 

The  1907  Modd  L  is  admittedly  and  unquestionably  the  speediest,  most 
powerful,  most  popular  and  highly  endorsed  car  in  its  class  of  the  year. 

Model  M,  its  successor,  has  been  put  to  every  concovable  road,  hill  climbing, 
speed  and  reliability  test. 

5QM£  NEW  FEATURES  FOR  i908  ARE  AS  FOLLOWS: 

Selective  rhanite  speed  kat.  Gews  of  Chrome  The  breaks,  both  internal  and  external,  have 

nickel  steel.  RomI  whera,  34  x  3}  and  34  x  4,  been  increased  in  surface,  width  and  diameter, 
respectivelv.  Wheel  base,  119  inches.  An  important  detailed  improvement  of  rear 

New  carburetor  fciviug  all  the  flexibility  of  the  breaking  construction  is  the  taking  of  the  driv- 
multiple  jet  vaporiser.  Quietness  of  operation  ing  and  breaking  torque  by  the  same  member  of 
of  all  gears.  Radiator  is  now  located  directly  the  hub  construction. 

over  front  axle.  The  steering  column  has  been  given  a  larger 

The  Clutch  same  as  Model  L,  excepting  cork  rake,  and  a  much  larger  hand  wIimI  is  supplied, 
inserts  to  the  number  of  34  have  been  added.  The  1906  bo^  has  convex  lines,  is  decidedly 
Rear  axle  is  now  of  the  clutch  drive  type,  rather  more  roomy.  Front  springs  are  9  x  88  and  tl^ 
than  the  semi-floating  variety  as  used  in  the  rear  9  x  59. 

1907  car.  Aluminum  guards  with  patent  leather  apron. 

Ask  US  to  do  any  “  stunt  ”  you  want ;  ask  us  to  go  where  any  car  will  go 
irrespective  of  make,  price,  horsepower  or  number  of  cylinders. 

THE  POPE  HANlIFACTURlNaCOMPANY.Zr^  HARTFORD,  CONN. 


POPE  BIGYGLES 


FOR,  IdOS 
Better  Than 
Ever  ** 
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Ihe  Advance 
Favorite 


S2,000  ^ 

Tour  Cylinders— 26  Horse-power 

Every  day  of  service  adds  emphasis  to 
the  fact  that  the  chief  difference  between 
Cadiliac  Model  G  and  cars  of  the  most 
expensive  types  is  in  price,  not  perform¬ 
ance.  Time  after  time  it  has  proven  its 
superiority  over  competitors  of  double  its 
cost  and  thrice  its  rated  power.  Let  a 
demonstrator  convince  you  of  this  by 
actual  tests ;  then  observe  the  long,  rangy 
lines  of  the  car,  its  simplicity  and  strength, 
its  racy, “thoroughbred”  appearance,  and 
you  will  appreciate  why  Model  G  is  the 
advance  favorite  for  igo8. 

Speedy,  silent,  responsive,  always  de¬ 
pendable.  Twenty-five  horse  power 
(A.  L.  A.  M.  rating);  sliding  gear  trans¬ 
mission;  shaft  drive;  icx>-inch  wheel  base. 
Describe  in  catalog  G  42- 

Cadillac  Model  H,  a  luxurious  four- 
cylinder  touring  car,  also  commends  itself 
to  your  attention.  Thirty-horse  power; 
$0  miles  an  hour;  $2,;oo.  Described  in 
catalog  H  42. 

The  Troth  Abeot  the  Aotomobile 
and  What  it  Costs  to  Maintain  One 

is  the  title  of  a  64-page  booklet  of  actual  facts 
and  figures  com^led  from  sworn  statements 
of  a  large  number  of  users  of  the  sturdy 
single-cylinder  Cadillacs.  Get  a  free  copy 
of  this  valuable  brochure,  asking  for  Booklet 
No.  42 .  It  contains  many  sui^nses  for  those 
who  have  be^  misled  into  believing  that  tv*rj> 
automobile  is  an  expensive  luxury. 

These  smaller  Cadillacs— Model  S  Runabout, 
(850,  and  Model  T  Touring  Car,  giooo, 
both  greatly  improved,  are  described  in 
catalog  T.43. 

CADILLAC  MOTOR  CAR  CO..  DETROn,  MiCH. 

fltmber  A.  L.  A.  ft. 


WICO 

MICROMETER  ADJUSTINO  SPARK  PLUO 

$i.00  Each.  5  in  Mission  Case,  $5.00 

^  The  only  perfect  Spark  Plug  on  the  market. 
The  gap  may  be  adjusted  down  to  1  TOGO  jiait 
of  an  inch. 

^  Practically  self  cleaning. 

^  Porcelain  will  not  break. 

41.  Each  Plug  guaranteed  for  one  year. 

Write  Dept.  21  for  descriptive  matter — sent 
free.  Sample  Plug  by  mail,  prepaid,  $1.00. 

WITHERBEE  IGNITER  COMPANY 
541  West  43d  St..  NEW  YORK 

CHICAOO;  un  mohlnn  Avr.  DKTROIT:  iOO  Jrfferaon  Avr. 
BALTIMORE  OFFICE :  510  Continental  Trust  Bldg. 


66  Milts  an 
Hour  for 

Twonty*four  Hours 

The  most  strenuous  test  ever  given  to  a  speed 
indicator  was  on  S.  F.  Edge’s  Napier  Car  when  he 
made  the  World’s  record  for  24  hours  on  the  Brook- 
lands  Track,  London,  England.  The 

JONES  SPEEDOMETER 

shaft  revolved  4,039,200  times  in  24  hours  and 
came  through  the  test  perfectly. 

Why  not  a  “JONES"  fur  your  automobile  friend  this 
Xmas  f  Write  Dept.  24  for  catalog. 

JONES  SPEEDOMETER  CO.,»**‘ 

Boston.  PHiLADELrHiA  Chicago  Clbybland 

109  Maas.  Atc.  su  N.  Broad  Si.  1431  Mkhigaa  Are.  1841  Euclid  Are. 


The  advertiaements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn*  to  page  3. 
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High  power  with  light-weight 
makes  an  automobile  “do  things”. 

Of  course — nobody  doubts  that.  And  yet  automobile  manu¬ 
facturers  keep  on  handicapping  their  machines  with  the  weight 
and  inefficiency  of  a  water-cooled  engine. 

The  Franklin  cuts  out  all  the  weight  of  water-apparatus  and 
the  extra  material  necessary  to  carry  that  weight.  By  close  study 
of  design,  materials,  and  construction,  every  part  of  the  Franklin 
is  made  light-weight  but  strong. 

The  Franklin  engine  is  smaller  because  it  works  at  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the' highest  efficiency,  350°  or  more.  A  water-cooled 
motor  can’t  keep  up  to  this  temperature,  the  water  would  boil  away. 
This  is  why  the  Franklin  went  95  miles  on  two  gallons  of  gaso¬ 
line  in  the  great  Efficiency  Contest,  while  the  nearest  water-cooled 
machine  stopped  at  48  miles. 

Type  G,  the  light  &mily  touring-car,  is  a  striking  example  of  high  power 
with  light-weight  and  perfect  strength.  It  does  more  and  lasts  longer  than  any 
machine  at  or  near  its  price.  It  is  the  easiest  on  tires,  fuel,  and  repairs,  and 
gives  the  most  service,  dollar  for  dollar. 

Y ou’d  better  look  into  this  matter 
of  light-weight  and  the  Franklin. 

The  1908  Franklin  catalogue  goes  very  fully  into  the  subject. 

1908  Franklin  Models 

16  h'p  Touring-Car  ^1850  28  h  p  Touring-Car  or  Runabout  $2850 

16  h  p  Runabout  I1750  42  h  p  Touring-Car  or  Runabout  $4000 

Landaalets  and  limoosines 
Prices  fob  Syracuse 

H  H  FRANKLIN  MFG  CO  Syracuse  N  Y 

Member  Association  Licensed  Automobile  Manufacturers 


Please  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 


then 


i:\  i;uM50DY’s  magazim: 


The  bobbing  up  and  down  of  a  cover  on  an  ordinary 
tea-kettle  tugg^ea  to  James  Watt  the  idea  for  the  mod¬ 
em  steam  engine  and  locomotive. 

You  have  opportamtie*  that  in  Watt's  time  or 
even  in  your  own  father's  time  were  not  dreamed  of.  You 
can  secure  in  compact,  easily  access2>le  form,  all  the 


knowledM  that  hundreds  of  other  scientists  have  given  to 
the  world  before  and  after  his  time. 

Cyclopedia  of  Engineering 

Sijr  V  o  /  o  m  •  ^  — uf/x  «  7  je  i  O  tnchmj 
Published  by  American  School 0/  CorreeponHencey  Chicago 


Um  mmA  prmtUmi  wmI  r— trmOm  ywi  ^MUbf4  ••  Mmm 
amI  aIIM  MNkiMte.  TW  AAilwHH— ,  IW  wrt 

gni«tirAl  vigvrU,  !!»•  Iimwa  MifliM>rr«,  iMte  I»el|»e4  U  mik*  ikH 
frmi  wek  lb*  %ffj  iilniliwit  ut  ftrfmilm  hr  HOBI  BTCnV. 

LESS  THAN  12  PRICE 


i«  gH  AiMi  wb*  ar*  lAUr»rt>4  la  SaglMArlag,  •laffi«4  !■  IIOBE  STVEY 
WORK.  TbU  lyeltipwliA  will  — grav*  IIm  — grrliiiy  nf  ib* 
mHImmI  af  laslnMllM  uf  IIm  A»»riMa  MrbMl  ot  CorTfpmmhmrr.  W« 
krUrtr  R  will  Innl  I*  eBiwIlaMwU  la  aar  iwgalar  albar* 

wUr  w*  mmM  aat  aaika  Ula  hargiOa  alVr.  WC  EMPLOY  XO  AOBKTH. 

$14.50  instead  o!  $36.00 

HBXT  EXPRESS  PREPAID  PUR  PIVE  DATS*  FREE  IXAMIKlTION. 
9om4  $i.no  rmk  aaA  $i.00  ■  ■wath  IbarMflar,  aalll  jmm  have  paM  $14. SO, 
Ihe  apeeial  prtoe.  Relara  ai  aar  aapaavv.  If  paa  4a  aa(  aara  la  harp  the 
baaha. 

Just  the  right  kiud  of  help  for  the  man  who  wishes  to  become 
a  stationary  eugiueer,  or  Sreinaii^the  man  who  has  secured  hts 
license— the  electrician  who  works  iu  a  power  plant,  or  any  mechanic 
or  engineer  ambitious  to  better  himselL 

Invaluable  to  the  anibitinus  lanitor  who  has  the  a 

care  of  a  heating  system— the  chauffeur  or  aalama* 

Mia  awarr  who  would  save  wear  and  tear  on  engines 
and  machinery— and  men  in  general  who  come  in  con* 
tact  with  steam,  gas.  gasoline,  or  oil  engines. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE  ■ 
CHICAGO  H 

E4llar4B.rhtvf- Louis  DrRR.  A.M.S.B.,  Associate  Prof., 
XIassachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

Bound  in  half  red  morocco,  3.000  pages,  over  s.ooo  full 
pace  plates,  diagrams,  sections,  tanles,  formulae,  etc. 

Complete  sets  of  test  questious  in  every  volume,—  K 
thus  combining  the  best  features  of  a  text-book  aud  K  ^ 

reference  work.  /% 

CHAPTCR  HEADS  m 

Boil.rfi,  Calorimeten.  Pumps.  Elevator,,  Indi* 
cators.  Valve  Gears,  Turbiues,  Compression  and 
Absorption  Refriiferation.  Steam.  Gas  and  Oil  W  ' 

Eiiiriiies,  Marine  Engines  and  Boilers,  Coii*  ^ 

deiisers,  Navi,:atiuu,  l.ocotnotive  Eutiines 
and  Boilers.  Air  Brakes,  Machine  Shop  ^ 

Work.  Vetitiintion,  HealinK,  Mechanical 
Dr.iwin,,  Air  Compressors.  Princip^s  SU 

and  Mauaceinent  of  Direct  Current  Dy- 
namos  ninl  Motors— Electric  Wiring 
and  Lichtinif.  Storatre  llattcries, 

Automobiles  . 

tic-  -  -  / 


October  28,  1907. 

Gentlemen ; 

“After  A  few  months’  patient  efforts  with  your  Evans 
Vacuum  Cap,  1  have  now  been  rewarded  with  a  good,  healthy 
growth  of  hair.  When  you  take  into  consideration  the  fact 
Uiat  there  was  no  hair  at  all  on  the  top  of  my  head,  and  that 
the  loss  of  hair  had  been  going  on  for  a  number  of  years,  the 
results  in  my  case  may  be  regarded  as  something  remarkable. 
I  had  practically  given  up  all  hope  of  regaining  my  hair,  until 
your  Vacuum  Method  was  brought  to  my  attention. 

“  This  principle  appealed  to  me  as  being  the  correct  solu¬ 
tion,  and  having  faith  in  the  method,  I  purchased  a  Cap;  used 
it  regularly  and  persistently,  and  it  was  not  long  before  I  could 
see  that  my  hair  was  actually  beginning  to  grow.  In  fact, 
when  I  attended  conference  all  of  my  ministerial  friends  es- 
pressed  much  surprise,  and  made  many  comments  on  the 
marked  change  in  my  appearance,  due  to  the  grow  th  of  hair 
OD  my  head. 

“  In  the  light  of  the  visible  results  I  have  derived  from  the 
use  of  your  Cap,  I  can  see  no  impropriety  in  my  giving  to  you, 
and  others  who  may  be  interested,  the  benefit  of  my  exi^ri- 
ence.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  annoyed  by  promiscuous  inquiries 
from  those  who  are  disposed  to  treat  this  subject  with  levity, 
but  to  anyone  who  is  at  heart  interested,  I  shall  be  glad  to  con¬ 
firm  my  experience  as  here  piven.  Should  you  give  publicity, 
therefore,  to  this  communication,  I  will  request  that  you  use 
only  a  high  class  magazine,  of  established  reputation. 

“  Very  truly  yours, 

_  “H.  B.  BOWDEN.” 

The  Hair  Problem  Has  Now  Been 
Solved  Conclusively  and  Forever 

In  all  the  world,  there  is  but  one  thing  that  will  maintain 
life  in  the  hair,  and  cause  it  to  grow,  and  that  particular  sub¬ 
stance  exists  ea/j’  in  the  blvotl.  The  problem  therefore  has 
been,  how  to  obtain  a  normal  flow  of  blood  in  the  scalp,  with¬ 
out  causing  irritation,  and  without  diluting  the  blood  or  im- 

Kiring  its  natural  hair  grow  ing  profierties.  These  obstacles 
ve  been  effectively  overcome  by  the  simple  application  01 
a  vacuum. 

By  this  method  the  blood  is  made  to  circulate  freely 
throughout  the  entire  area  of  the  scalp,  and  by  irrigating  the 
roots  of  the  hair  w  ith  fresh  blood— Nature's  formula— a  com¬ 
plete  and  healthy  growth  of  hair  will  inevitably  follow,  pro¬ 
vided,  of  course,  the  hair  roots  are  not  totally  destroyed. 

Let  us  send  you  an  Evans  Vacuum, Cap  for  sixty  days' 
trial,  and  if  you  do  not  see  a  material  improvement  in  the 
growth  of  your  hair,  our  Bankers  (The  Jefferson  Bank)  will 
refund  your  money  in  full. 

Write  for  our  new  book,  “Theory  and  Facts  Regarding 
Hair.” 

EVANS  VACUUM  CAP  COMPANY 

Mo.  18  Etaas  Ca»  lAilfliAfl  ST.  LOUIS,  NO. 
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appeal  to  the  expert  workman  who  takes  genu¬ 
ine  pride  in  having  the  finest  tools.  Not  only 
are  they  made  of  the  finest  saw  steel  the  world 
has  known — Silver-Steel — with  the  most  skill¬ 
ful  and  conscientious  workmanship  in  temper¬ 
ing,  smithing  and  grinding,  but  they  are  finished 
in  a  manner  to  bespeak  their  high  grade. 

The  workman  prefers  the  Atkins  because  it 
makes  his  work  much  easier. 

The  dealer  prefers  the  Atkins  because  it  satis¬ 
fies  his  customers. 

E.  C.  ATKINS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

The  Silver-Sleel  Saw  Peop!e.  ^.fakers  of  all  $^!a  of  Saws 


“The  Finest  on  Earth.” 


There  is  beauty,  as  well  as  utility, 
in  an  Atkins  Saw.  Just  as  the  fine 
appearance  of  his  “  car  ”  appeals  to 
the  automobilist,  so  do  the  beautiful 
mirror  polish  or  damaskeen  finish, 
thebright  screws,andthe  finely  carved  handles  of 


ATKINS=SAWS 

Hadt  for  Good  Mechanics  Who  Want  The  Best  Tools 


Factory  and  Executive  Offices,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

Branches;  New  York.  Chicago,  Hinneaixtlls,  Portland  (Oregon),  Seattle, 

San  Francisco,  New  Orleans,  Memphis,  Atlanta  and  Tonmto  (Canada). 
F.nglish  Agent:  John  Shaw  A  Son,  Wolverhampton.  ' 

Australasian  Department :  Melbourne.  , 

If  you  cannot  find  the  Atkins  Silver-Steel  Hand  Saws  at  your  local  dealer’s, 
let  us  know  and  we’ll  give  you  the  name  and  address  of  the  nearest  dealer 
who  has  them  in  stock. 


Please  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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Be  an  Artist 


I  CAMiar  amM  ataMMtopelat.  ersMT.  skstsa 
*-«  swe  a— retslilefc.  Ho  »KpTiMic»  ntmmry. 
AllptraoM  who  kt^tk0hmmttfmi  ftr*  Mterai  ftiiiato. 
Osr  wowt«rf«l  ■ttfcoS  ot  ptnnmat  critieiuB  Mid  ladi* 
vidoaj  wtU  to»f  — ♦  fomr  taUimt,  $|>S0SM 

MSursA.  0*^  Artiali  m  fomr  lulracteciu  Vary 
— e  1  utr—ilM  rlu  Write  today 

for  cHif  kook.  **N«te  to  Lmtii  Art.**  Seat 

FREE.  Write  today.  Hat  ow  sraat  frea  art  book 
_  UarmTE,  toaSte  tl» _ ttoaba, 

Eii<^  g|M  ASK  THE  BOY  OR  GIRL 

*J'  “  How  would  you  like  to  hare  an  ‘  Irteh 

Pkyildaaa  Mall’Y”  Mark  toe  entonalaain  in  toe  an- 

Fvm.  awer  you  ivrelTe  1  They  all  know 

A^^'^^'A  .^wM^taitnieaiis.  Andlt'sabcalih 

**THE:  IRISH  MAIL” 

meana  happy  houra,  hrifrht  eyea, 
Rtowlni;  cheeks  and  well^devel- 
oped  bodies.  Be  sure  you  get  toe 
VjVy  vi^ZuT'iw  ^^genuine.  “Irish  Mall”  in  large 
ir^fiai  CteMto  letters  on  the  seat. 
HILL-STANDARD  MFG.  CO.,  497  Irish  Mail  Ava..  Anderson,  Ind 


iVVhi'fc 

I 

of  ca^  .or59‘**’*«"A>d4 

^dlironcitvc^  (tt4uii?J$oatoas 

ft-en  "Ka  IWTt 

The  dainfieittaiHd  pui^ candy  aMd4^ 
«.I4  ^ -Hi  a  7i AerUrade 
in  <^«Aar>^^l.ba/v^^.  ^»d  po<tMS 

CUT  an  rwt*i  pf-  of  pnc.e  i  r 

_  ^ou...  cleoler  c«nn.r.aiu«lKir*« 

X  &  Sur  n()M»,Eu«c-ei>-iaJle  ^fieafM'n.M^ 


Regular  Incomes 

From  New  York  Real  Estate 


How  to  heat 
your  house: 

By  Vapor, 

“What  is  ‘Vapor’?” 

Our  book  tells  :  An  improve¬ 
ment  on  steam  and  hot-water,  elim¬ 
inating  the  objectionable  features 
of  both  of  these  systems. 

Will  you  have  the  book? 
Vapor  Heating  Company 

Broomell'i  Vapor  System  of  Hearing , 

1 23  South  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia 


The  New  York  Realty  Owners  Company  has  paid 
regular  incomes  to  hundreds  of  individuals  for  over 
twelve  years. 

Kents  and  profits  from  sales  have  produced  cash 
dividends  ;  increased  values  of  properties  have  given 
greater  worth  to  the  Shares  of  the  Comijany,  showing 
business  profits  equal  to  12%  or  more  annually.  Over 
13,000  checks  representing  nearly  a  mllllfMI  dollars 
($1,000,000)  paid  for  interest  and  dividends,  with 
accumulated  assets  of  over  $2,000,000,  are  the  results 
of  this  business. 


You  may  share  in  this  business  and  receive 


SIX  PER  CENT.  GUARANTEED 


on  sums  of  from  $100  to  $10,000  with  absolute  secur¬ 
ity — greater  far  than  the  ordinary  mortgage— or  you 
can  secure  the  full  business  profits  derived  from  the 
business  of  holding  real  estate  like  the  Astor 
family.  HUNDREDS  of  satisfied  shareowners  are 
the  Company’s  best  endorsers.  Let  us  show  you  what 
they  say.  Write  for  booklet  D. 


New  York  Realty  Owners  Co., 


489  FIFT  H  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 


While  Dressing 


— in  the  act  of  drawing  it  over  your  shoulders — 
you  have  plsasinij  proof  of  the  absolute  absence 
of  strain  in  THE  KADY  SUSPENDER.  The 
Patent  Double  Crowned  Roller  in  the  back  gives 
it  the  sliding  ease  of  action  of  a  ball-bearing,  fol¬ 
lowing  your  slightest  movement. 

Look  for  this  feature— no  other  suspender  can 
have  it,  nor  the  comfort  it  gives. 

TheKADT  Is  made  of  best  quality  elastic  webbing, 
with  gilt  buckles  and  caat^iff — the  most  serviceable, 
fashionable  suspender  wnm. 

For  sale  by  dcwlem  everywhere, 

SO  and  75c  the  pair 

If  yo«r  dealer  ha$B*t  THE  KADY.  write  Mm  Kivioic  kk 
and  we  will  send  you  e  booklet  worth  yuur  while. 

Be  sure  you  the  Kenuine  -THE  KADY^timde  mark  om 
every  pair  and  sold  under  poaltiTc  guarantee. 

THE  oni«  SrSPENDEft  ODMPANY 
MaMilcM,  Dkto 
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Do  you  want 
this  handsome  Soap  Box? 


If  so,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  save  the  Cows’  Heads  from  four 
Jersey  Cream  Soap  wrappers,  mail  them  to  us  with  4  cents  in 
stamps  to  cover  the  cost  of  mailing,  and  we  will  send  you  the 
box,  postpaid.  This  traveler’s  soap  box  is  a  little  lieauty,  it  is 
heavily  nickeled,  gracefully  shaped,  strongly  made  and  should 
last  a  lifetime.  If  you  do  not  need  it  yourself,  it  makes  a  most 
acceptable  present  for  some  friend. 

Williams’ 

Jersey  Cream 

Toilet  Soap 

possesses  the  peculiarly  soft,  creamlike,  soothing  and  refreshing 
qualities  which  have  made  Williams’  Shaving  Soaps  famous.  It 
not  only  cleanses  thoroughl}',  but  also  softens  and  beautifies  the 
skin.  Jersey  Cream  Soap  is  so  different  from  other  soaps,  so  much 
better,  so  delightfully  pure,  so  daintily  perfumed,  that  it  is  a  rev¬ 
elation  to  those  accustomed  to  ordinary  soaps.  If  unable  to  obtain 
Jersey  Cream  Soap  of  your  druggist,  M  e  M  ill  send  a  full-sized 
cake  on  receipt  of  1 5c.  in  stamps,  or  for  60c.  in  stamps  we  will 
send  4  cakes  and  the  nickeled  Soap  Box,  or  a  trial  cake  for  4c. 
Address  THE  J.  B.  WILLIAMS  COMPANY.  Department  A.  Glastonbury’,  Conn. 
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AUGUST 


BLUE 


VIRGO 

VIOLET 


LIBRA* 

cxrroBER 


ARIES 


SCORPIO 


NOVEMBER 


GOLD 


The  advertisement!  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn,  to  |>ase  3. 


FURS 

rei  TIE 

Whole  Family 

Our  plan  of  making  fun  to  measure 
and  selling;  them  by  mail  is  a  great  con¬ 
venience  to  fur  buyers.  It  brings  our 
big  fur  factory  right  to  your  home.  From 
our  Style  Book  you  make  your  selection, 
send  us  your  ateasures,  we  make  the  fun 
to  fit  at  prices  that  wiM  save  you  some 
money,  and  we  send  them  to  you  oa  approval. 


Made  to 
Measure 


Our  made-to-order  fun  and  fur  gar¬ 
ments  have  a  distinctive  and  exclusive 
style :  fit  well,  sit  well  and  have  that 
comfortable,  snug  feeling  that  cannot 
always  t>e  claimed  for  ready-made 
furs.  They  are  handsomely  trimmed 
and  thoroughly  well  made  throughout. 

We  also  remodel  and  repair  all 
kinds  of  fur  garments.  L<^  yours 
over.  If  they  need  repairing  let  us 
quote  you  a  price  for  making  them 
practically  as  good  as  new.  Don't  delay 
but  write  to  us  today— tell  us  all  about 
the  condition  of  your  furs  so  we  can  quote 
you  a  price  intelligently. 


<Soid  on 
Approval 


We  tan  — we  mount — we  manufscture 
—are  the  biggest,  best  equipped  mail 
order  firm  in  the  fur  busiaesH  with  pa¬ 
trons  in  every  City  and  Sute  in  the 
Umon  w  here  furs  are  worn. 

Send  ns  your  raw  Skins  and  Bales 
and  we  will  make  them  Into  Coats, 
Antomobtle  Coats,  Jackets,  Kobea, 
Ulovcs,  Mittens,  Rugs,  etc.  If  we  don’t 
suit  you  we  get  no  pay.  We  refer  by 
permission  to  Hrst  State  Baak  and  First 
National  liauk,  Three  Rivera,  Mleh. 

M'ri/r  today /or  Catalog  L 

TMt:  NATIOKAL  FCU  A!ID  TAXKMe  m. 

Three  Rivers.  Bieh.,  U.  Ms  A. 


APRIL  MAY  JUNE  JULY 

tn  tMi  tai  ntf 

1^"“  1^  1^  jfl 

TAURUS  a  GEMINI  .  CANCER  4^  LEO 
MARCH  \  BLUE  \  GREEN  RED 


SEPTEMBER 


FEBRUARY 


PISCES 


JANUARY 


ZODIAC  SCARF  PINS 


Wear  the  Pin  which  belongs  to  your  month.  The 
Sign  of  your  Qovemins  Constellation. 

With  your  true  Astral  Color. 

Astrolo^  declares  that  the  coarse  of  your  life  on  this  planet 
is  determined  by  the  position  of  the  heavenly  bodies  at  birth. 

Furthermore,  your  greatest  success  can  only  be  achieved 
through  a  full  knowledge  of  your  governing  constellation,  its 
meaning  and  influence. 

With  each  pin  we  send  a  true  copy  of  your  Horoscope. 

The  I’ins  are  made  in  a  beautiful  oxidized  Roman  (.old  finish,  show¬ 
ing  the  Zodiacal  sign  and  true  astral  color  fur  each  month. 

Price  ONE  DOLLAR.  Each 


AQUARIUS 


Both  shapes  in  either 
Clasp  or  Stick  Pin. 

Oral  shape  especially 
for  women. 

A  Good  Lock 
Christmas  Gift 


L’pon  receipt  of  One  ^ 
Dollar  with  the  date  of  birth 
we  will  send  correct  pin  for 
that  month  with  your  horo-  nno 
scope.  State  which  ahape  sXrw 
desired. 

Astral  Society 

1171  Broadway,  New  York  s 


TTARIU5 1 


DECEMBER' 

W\ 
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PLYMOUTH  FURS 


77/^  Mark  of  Esteem  at  Yule-tide  yy  * 

The  discrimination  of  the  giver  is  revealed  in  Furs  as 

It’s  not  enough  that  your  Furs  be  rea/. 

Quality  is  more  than  a  matter  of  genuineness, 

Furs  vary  widely  in  grade — in  fineness,  in  uniformity,  and 
in  lasting  lustre. 

And  ^ese  are  things  you  cannot  judge  by  the  looks  alone. 

But  you  can  be  absolutely  certain  of  these  things  if  you  Mfy  i 

buy  of  a  dependable  Fur  House.  mfj  iLiBk 

Now  the  Plymouth  Fur  Company  regards  your  purchase  as  a  m  tf  /JU  'Bk 
conlnci,  A  contract  that  guarantees  the  permanent  richness 

_ _  and  brilliancy  of  every  Plymouth  Bf 

Fur — And  their  fidelity,  their  pres- 

tige,  is  your  positive  protection.  _ 

For  more  than  twenty-five  years  Plymouth  s/y/e  /■' 

Purs  havebeen  known  as  sUn^d  lor  Pm-quali^.  PoHyJa.  ket-.Ma.ieo/FiHe 

They  are  from  the  plumpest  and  sleekest  pelte-  Qu.itiiy^  Bl.i.k  Pyed  RuseiaM  Pony: 

And  their  soft  silkiness  and  natural  color-  Trimmed  -.fitk  Got./  Braid  and 

tones  are  unequaled.  Thus  in  Plymouth  Furs,  Famy  Buttons . 

whatever  the  garment,  whatever  the  Fur,  you 
are  assured  of  both  genuineness  and  worth. 

Any  one  of  our  Style-Books  is  a  dependable  guide  to  the  buying  of  Furs^ 
There  is  our  Book  of  General  Styles,  devoted  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  Garments  for  general  wear— both  men’s  and  women’s  _ _ _ 

-priced  from  $25.00  to  $5,000—  ~  , 

Onr  Book  of  Pur-Styles  for  Women’s  Wear—  /lutO/HOutle 

And  onr  Book  of  Pur-Styles  for  Hen’s  Wear—  _ 

Bach  is  beautifully  illustrated  with  Photogravures—  rUrS 

And  any  one  you  wish  will  be  mailed  free,  together  tn  a  ste.-i.il  ./.tart- 
Wlth  Price-List,  ment  :<*.*  m.ike  m.tst 

Write  today  for  the  Style-Book  yon  want.  Address  modish  .{ utomoH/e 


Automobile 

Furs 


Styit  B 

Fur  Jackets— mosU  in  Sealskin^  Hudson 
Hay  Beaifcrt  Natural  Gray  Sautrtel» 
Knssiau  Pouy%  Gray  Krimmery  Aleutian 
Seal,  Natural  .%fiMkt  Pltu  ked  Otter,  Hlaek 
CtracnJ:  Brmm  Blended  Muskrat:  tut  36 
inches  long,  semi-Jitted  bai  k  w  itk  a  f^ener- 
ous  shasol  collar.  Pru  t  idoto  Sjoo. 


Plymouth  Fur  Company 

Estahi.ished 

Dealers  in  High  Grade  Firs 

Minneapolis, 

Including  the  Fur  Sections  of  “  The  I'lyinoiuh," 
Minneapolis  and  .St.  Paul. 

References  :  .\ny  bank  in  Minneapolis. 


In  a  special  depart^ 
ment  sue  make  mast 
modish  .  f  utomabile 
Garments  in  Fur 
for  Men,  It  omen 
and  Children  — 
priced  from  $2^.00 
toS^tyOao.  These  gar¬ 
ments  are  exclusive 
in  the  extreme,  rig¬ 
idly  adhering  to  the 
most  recent  Euro¬ 
pean  styles.  These 
are  described  in  de¬ 
tail  in  our  regular 
Style  Book — mailed 
free  on  request — 
I  address  herewith. 


I^TjTHOLThJ 


TOl'RMAUNE 

B«*utlful  Colorado  C*fn 

A  dtwirmbte  hoitdmr  or'  Mrtbday  Rift, 
(irauloo.  Dliwt  from  our  own  minps. 
Colon  pink  or  Rrmi.  Moantml  to  order,  anr  alae  or 
■tjrle.  Kent  fic  examinatioa  to  mponaible  partlM.  Dr- 
■cripClTe  booklet  free. 

C.  A.  BECHTOL  ^  CO.,  Canon  City,  C«lo. 
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There  is  Beauty  in 


a  Litholin  Collar 


as  well  as  comfort  and  true  ecoMMiiy.  An  of 
perfect  cot  in  the  latest  st«  lee-iust  waterprtK>feil 
linen,  and  therefore  look  like  linen — and,  when 
soiled,  a  damp  doth  wiU  wipe  them  as  clean  and 
white  as  when  new. 

An  otttAt  of  Utholin  Collars  and  Cnft  makes 

An  Ideal  Christmas  Gift 


THERE  ARE  TWO  REASONS 


Collars  25c.  Cuffs  50c. 

For  aulomohiHitg.  traeeUnf,  and  for  daily  nse 
they  add  cowfon  to  life.  Do  not  crack,  wait  nor 
^y  at  the  edge  or  b«ittou*bolea. 

if  nM  mt  «k-tUrs,  tend  sty  ft,  simt,  nmtUtr  menflof. 
with  rtmittaut*,  mud  we  wifi  fsstymid. 

CmtmUgm  tf  f  Ar  mtw  styUs,/rtt  #m  rt^mst. 

TW  ITWrlaM  f'm,  Henl.  Us  7  Waiorti  rWe.  Vrw  Terk 
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What  do  you 
think  of  Lawson? 

Is  Lawson  an  honest  man,  or  a  faker?  A  sober- 
minded  seeker  after  truth,  or  a  mere  hare-brained 
ranter?  A  benefactor,  or  a  charlatan  ?  Frank  Fayant 
has  collected  a  great  mass  of  facts  about  Mr.  Lawson. 
Many  of  them — obtained  from  Mr.  Lawson  himself 
— relate  to  his  early  life  of  obscurity  and  poverty, 
his  rise  to  a  position  of  wealth  and  molder  of  public 
opinion.  They  deal  intimately  with  Mr.  Lawson’s 
'  record  as  a  speculator,  promoter,  publicist,  and 

reformer.  Mr.  Fayant  lays  these  facts  before  you 
as  an  unprejudiced  measure  of  Mr.  Lawson’s  char¬ 
acter  and  place  in  American  life.  The  series  of 
articles  is  entitled  “  The  Real  Lawson,”  and  is 

I  freely  illustrated  with  many  heretofore  unpublished 

portraits  and  interesting  photographs. 


Now  Appearing  in 


Success  Magazine 


“In  the  public  service"  characterizes,  perhaps,  stronger  than 
any  other  phrase,  the  editorial  and  business  policy  of  Success 
Magazine.  Its  great  influence  and  prestige,  the  principle  upon 
which  it  was  founded,  together  with  its  enormous  working  forces, 
are  employed  in  the  interest  of -the  public.  In  fact,  it  has  been, 
and  is  to-day,  a  powerful  dynamo,  transmitting  a  mighty  force 
that  is  deadly  to  all  evil  and  helpful  to  all  that  is  good  in  Amer- 
can  life.  This,  with  the  great  array  of  good,  wholesome  fiction 
and  humor,  makes  it  one  of  the  most  interesting  periodicals. 


10  ceats 
1.00  a  year 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 
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The  Uprising  of  the  Many 


most  of  which  was  published  in  “  Everybody's  Magazine  ** 
under  the  title  of  “  Soldiers  of  the  Common  Good.” 


By  CHARLES  E.  RUSSELL 


The  result 

of  Mr.  Russell’s  investigations 
into  trusts,  railroads,  and  corporations 
in  every  part  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Russell’s  book  is  one  to  spur  men  onward  .  .  .  Every 
bit  of  information  holds  a  lesson  for  the  reader — a  lesson  and 
inspiration  to  keep  moving.” — Minneapolis  "Journal. 

“No  volume  more  thorough  and  inclusive  has  ever  appeared 
concerned  with  the  great  questions  of  twentieth  century  indus¬ 
trialism,  and  of  government  in  its'  relation  thereto.” 

— Chicago  Daily  News. 

“  The  book  is  valuable  in  that  it  is  a  summary  of  what  is 
being  done  throughout  the  world  toward  the  uplift  of 
mankind.” — Detroit  Free  Press. 

32  PAGES  OF  PHOTOGRAPHS 


Doubleday, 

Page  4  Company 


$1.64  postpaid 


133  East 
16th  St.,  New  York 


The  adeertiaeBciiU  ia  ETcrybody’s  Magazine  arc  iadexed.  Tnm  to  page  3. 


To  America’s  Good  Women: 

With  the  November  Delineator  Mve  started  the  “CHILD  RLSCUL  CAMPAIGN" — 
the  bringing  into  the  home  that  needs  a  child  the  child  that  needs  a  home.  There 
are  25,000  children  in  New  York  alone  who  do  not  know  what  Home  means;  there  are 
2,000,000  homes  in  America  that  do  not  know  the  ioys  that  children  bring.  In  the 
December  issue  are  shown  the  second  two,  little,  homeless  children  we  are  asking  the 
great  American  womanhood  to  take  into  its  heart 

We  are  proud  of  this  December  issue.  It  contains  many  notatrle  features:  “What 
Christmas  Means  To  Me”  a  symposium  by  Ldwin  Markham,  Madame  5chumann- 
Heink.  Lva  Booth  and  the  Rev.  Charles  F.  Aked.  It  tells  “  How  Santa  Claus  Comes  to 
the  Rich  "  with  toys  of  fabulous  price,  and  of  “  Christmas  in  Strange  Places.”  Besides, 
it  gives  a  generous  list  of  fiction  by  well-known  writers.  Zona  Gale.  Owen  Oliver,  Lllis 
Parker  Butler,  Jean  Dwight  Franklin,  Exlith  Fullerton  Scott  and  Lloise  Lee  Sherman. 

In  fact  we  are  proud  of  our  record  for  the  year.  We  have,  of  course,  maintained 
our  position  as  the  greatest  fashion  authority  in  the  world.  This  is  acknowledged,  atKl 
of  it  we  presumably  should  be  proud,  as  any  one  would  be  proud  of  leadership  in  any¬ 
thing.  But,  like  most  human  beings  who  attain  a  recognized  position,  it  is  not  on  that 
position  our  pride  rests. 

During  this  past  year  we  have  given  our  readers  some  of  the  Finest  recent  litera¬ 
ture.  for  instance:  the  letters  of  Fraulein  Schmidt  to  Mr.  Anstruther,  by  the  author  of 
“  Elizabeth  and  Her  German  Garden,”  and  “  The  Chauffeur  and  the  Chaperon  "  by 
the  Williamsons.  We  have  had  contributions  from  some  of  the  most  famous  people 
in  the  country:  Hon.  David  J.  Brewer,  Justice  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court;  Cardinal 
Gibbons;  Richard  Gallienne;  Lila  Wheeler  Wilcox;  Newell  Dwight  Hillis,  the  great 
divine;  Agnes  and  Lgerton  Castle;  Anthony  Hope;  David  Belasco;  Ida  M.  Tarbell; 
Judge  Henry  L.  Shute;  Carolyn  Wells;  Lllis  Parker  Butler;  Uda  Churchill;  Ldgar 
Saltus;  Tom  Masson;  Gelett  Burgess;  Grace  MacGowan  Cooke;  Lillian  Bell,  and  a 
number  of  other  writers.  But  it  is  not  of  these  things  we  are  the  proudest 

The  Child  Rescue  Campaign. — the  homeless  child,  tbie  childless  homes — the  bring¬ 
ing  of  these  little  ones  into  the  homes  where  little  ones  are  needed;  this  movement 
is  of  our  pride  and  of  our  heart  Will  you  make  it  of  your  heart  ?  Will  you  give  us 
such  assistance  as  you  can? 

THL  DLUNLATOR, 

Butterick  Building.  New  York.  N.  Y. 
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For  INFANTS 
INVALIDS 
And  the  AGED 
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When  the  Stomach  Fails 

in  its  important  duties,  milk  is  the  first  thought,  as  an 
easily  digestible,  nourishing  food.  But  cow’s  milk,  alone 
and  unmodified,  can  never  meet  the  demands  of  the 
body  more  than  temporarily.  It  is  always  desirable  to  im¬ 
prove  its  digestibility  and  supplement  its  nutritive  value. 

This  is  the  particular  function  of  Benger’s  Food, 
which — through  the  exercise  of  its  active,  digestive 
properties — greatly  increases  the  digestibility  of  the  milk 
to  which  it  is  added,  and,  at  the  same  time,  properly 
supplies  the  additional  constituents  that  are  always 
needed  to  make  a  complete  well-balanced  food. 

Benger’s  Food  can  be  easily  digested  when  other 
foods  overtax  the  stomach,  and  its  use  assures  vitality 
and  strength  when  other  forms  of  nourishment  prove 
useless  if  not  harmful. 

TRY  benger’s  food  FOR  YOURSELF  AND  BE  CONVINCED 

SAMPLE  TIN  SENT  FREE  ^ON  REQUEST 

fVrite  to-day 

BENGER’S  FOOD,  Ud. 

l>«pt.  C,  78  Hudson  Stroet.  N.  Y.  City 
LAMONT,  CORLISS  &  COMPANY 

Solo  Importors 
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Two  Years  of  Classified  Advertising 


HIS — the  Christinas  Number — 
marks  the  close  of  the  second  year 
of  Classified  Advertising  in  Every¬ 
body’s  Magazine. 

During  these  two  years  we  have 
introduced  to  the  magazine-reading  public 
many  new  advertisers. 

Those  advertisers  who  have  had  the  pri  vilege  of 
making  their  initial  appearance  in  Everybody’s 
have  begun  with  a  prestige  that  is  of  value  to 
them,  for  he  who  thinks  that  all  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  secure  an  entrance  into  Everybody’s 
Classified  Columns  is  $io,  errs  in  his  reckon¬ 
ing  ;  a  view  of  the  large  number  of  check 
stubs  in  our  office,  indorsed  “Refund — account 
unacceptable  copy,”  would  promptly  dissi¬ 
pate  any  such  impression. 


Were  we  to  let  down  the  bars  there  would 
be  almost  no  limit  to  the  size  of  this  Depart¬ 
ment.  Even  now,  in  the  face  of  our  widely 
|)romulgated  rule — No  Stocks,  No  Mines,  No 
Medical  Notices,  No  Extravagant  Claims,  No 
Get-Rich-Quick  Schemes  of  any  kind — we 
are  compelled  to  refuse,  on  an  average,  each 
month  more  than  two  pages. 

Our  restrictions  have  brought  uixm  us  argu¬ 
ment  after  argument  from  advertisers  who  have 
rebelled  at  our  ruling.  Our  consistency  has 
rejieatedly  deprived  our  columns  of  advertising 
which,  by  “straining  a  point,”  we  might  have 
accepted  without  fear  of  criticism. 

“Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price”  of  clean 
columns.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  our  efforts,  it 
is  possible  that  occasionally  an  advertisement 
bearing  the  “ear  marks”  of  good  faith  may 
conceal  a  hypocritical  motive. 

Fully  alive  to  this  ix)ssibility  we  have,  from 
the  very  beginning,  headed  Everybody’s 
Classified  Department  with  these  words  : 


“  AS  WE  CANNOT  KNOW  EACH  ADVERTISEK 
PERSONALLY,  WE  REQUEST  THE  ASSIST¬ 
ANCE  OF  OUR  READERS  IN  EXCLUDING 
FROM  THESE  COLUMNS  ANYTHING  QUES¬ 
TIONABLE.” 


So  that,  should  a  “wolf  in  sheep’s  clothing” 
succeed  in  sneaking  into  the  fold,  he  would  be 
promptly  strip|)ed  of  his  disguise  and  uncere¬ 
moniously  ejected. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  know 
that  the  class  of  people  who  read  Everybody’s 
has  such  strong  attractions  for  that  class  of 
advertisers  who  seek  business  legitimately. 

We  thoroughly  appreciate  the  confidence  our 
readers  have  shown  in  us  through  the  patron¬ 
age  they  have  given  our  Classified  Advertisers. 
That  they  have  given  this  patronage  liberally 
is  proved,  not  only  by  the  continued  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  advertisers  in  our  columns,  but  by 
hundreds  of  testimonial  letters  from  them. 

None  the  less  do  we  appreciate  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  our  advertisers,  and  esiiecially  of  those 
veterans  who  began  with  us  and  are  still  march¬ 
ing  strong  in  the  ranks. 

To  our  readers  and  adverti.sers,  one  and  all, 
we  extend  our  Heartiest  Wishes  for  a  Merry 
Christmas  and  a  Happy  New  Year. 

r 


Forms  for  January — the  New  Year’s  Num¬ 
ber — are  scheduled  to  close  November  30th. 
Indications  are  that  the  year  1908  will  be  a 
banner  year  in  American  prosjjerity. 

Many  a  profitable  advertisement  has  been 
written  in  a  little  space.  Don’t  imagine  be¬ 
cause  you  cannot  show  your  picture,  or  a  cut 
of  what  you  have  to  sell,  no  one  is  going  to 
read  your  Classified  Advertisement.  People 
don’t  read  Classified  Advertisements  because 
they  look  pretty.  And  that  is  really  one  of 
the  best  features  of  Classified  Advertising.  The 
bid  is  not  made  to  the  eye,  but  to  the  mind. 
The  offering  is  the  attraction. 

Try  a  few  lines  of  “straight  truth,”  without 
flourishes,  aimed  directly  at  the  mark. 

10%  discount  for  six  insertions;  see  coupon. 
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ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT  EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 
31  EAST  17th  ST..  NEW  YORK 


Enter  my  order  for _ lines  apace,  six  consecutive  times,  in  the  Classified  columns  of 

Everybody's  Magazine,  and  run  attached  copy  untifl  authorize  you  to  change  it.  Enclosed  find  $ - 

in  payment  for  first  insertion.  It  is  understood  that  I  may  chance  copy  monthly,  if  desired,  without  extra 
charce.  On  the  bill  for  the  sixth  consecutive  insertion  I  am  to  he  credited  with  a  discount  equal  to  lo.t  of 
the  total  charce  for  the  six  consecutive  insertions.  All  payments  are  due  monthly  in  advance. 
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Rate,  $3.50  per  line.  Small¬ 
est  space  sold  4  lines— largest 
13  lines.  Allow  about  8  words 
of  medium  length  to  the  line. 


Very  truly  yours. 


Address 


EVERYBODY’S  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


More  th«n  Thre«  Million  People  Read  Everybody's  Ma<a»lne  Each  Month 


RATES — ^$2.50  per  i^ate  line,  ca«h  wkh  order.  Smalleet  space  told  4  Imei — largest 
12  linet.  10  %  diacoaBt  ior  six  consecutive  insertions  (all  ciecbed  on  bill  for  sisth  inaertioa). 

As  we  ceniiet  know  each  Classified  Advertiser  personally,  we  reqiiest  the  assltt- 
ance  o(  o«r  readers  in  excludins  from  these  columns  anything  questionable. 


FLORIDA 


ARKANSAS 


THE  POOR  MAN'S  PARADISE.  «17S  fives  you  a  war¬ 
ranty  deed  to  a  bact  of  land  and  a  home  that  will  produce 
(2, 500  a  year  tor  life:  highly  recommended  by  the  U.  S.  Gov. 
agilculture  and  soil  reports;  write  for  our  pictures,  testimonial 
letter  and  government  repmts.  101  Nat.  Ger.  Am.  Bnk.  Bldg., 


ST.  PETERSBURG.  FLA.  For  information  and  literature 
of  value  to  the  Homeseeker.  Invalid,  or  Investor  address 
Board  of  Trade.  Most  popular  Florida  resort. 


MONEY  IN  FLORIDA  FARM>AND  FRUIT  LANDS.  We 
have  hundreds  of  tracts  of  the  choicest  truck  lands  In  Florida. 
Easy  terms,  small  monthly  payments.  Write  today  for  full 
information.  Jacksonville  Development  Company,  Jackson- 
vUle,  Fla. 


WHY  LIVE  NORTH?  Freese  to  death  In  winter.  Die  of 
sunstroke  In  summer.  Long  nfe  at  Jacksonville,  the  New  York 
<rf  the  South.  Don't  scatter  In  wild  southern  towns.  5  acres, 
S250.  Free  maos.  Half  Million  Club.  C.  L.  Bonnev.  Sec. 


riAiKiUA.  wny  not  spend  tne  winter  in  rionaa?  Houses 
to  rent.  Boarding  bouse  rates.  Real  Estate  bargains.  Orange 
groves,  etc.  Copy  weekly  papw.  Hunting.  Fishing,  any  Infor¬ 
mation.  Write  J.  S.  Crosby.  San  Mateo.  Florida. 


I  AM  MAKING  MONEY  for  cUents  all  over  the'country'ln 
Los  Angeles  Real  Estate.  What  I  am  doii«  for  others  I  can 
do  for  you.  By  my  plan  you  can  buy  fine  Residence  Lots 
within  20  minutes  of  the  business  center  for  515.00  a  month. 
It  doesn't  take  Los  Angeles  Lota  long  to  double  la  value— If 
bought  the  Briggs  way.  Write  for  my  references,  pmi>ectus, 
maps  and  plan.  Briggs  of  Los  Angeles,  SOU  Collins  BMg. 


INDIANA 

GARY,  THE  COMING  STEEL  CITY  of  the  World.  Over 
One  Hundred  Million  Dollars  In  Steel  Mills.  Write  for  prices 
on  Lots,  Blocks  and  Acres.  The  Big  Three  Real  Estate  Co., 
Gary,  Ind. _ 


SUNNY  SAN  DIEGO,  THE  MOST  RAPIDLY  develop¬ 
ing  dty  on  the  Coast,  presents  the  Investment  opportunity 
of  a  lifetime.  For  55  a  month  we  offer  a  limited  number  of 
beautiful  marine-view  lots  In  the  elose-ln  suburbs.  A  square, 
safe  proposition  from  thoroughly  reliable  people.  Southern 
Callfamla's  finest  climate.  Illustrated  booklet  free.  Act 
promptly.  J.  Frank  Cullen  It  Co..  San  Diego.  CaL 
CALIFORNIA  LAND  51.00  ACRE.  Balance  enUre  pur- 
chass  $1.00  week  tor  each  5  acres.  No  taxes.  No  interest. 
5  acre  tracts.  Level,  rich,  clear.  Ready  to  plow.  Under  Irri- 
ntlon.  Perpetual  water  right.  Immediate  possession  given. 
Particulars  Maps,  Photographs  tor  2c  stamp.  Stevlnson 
Colony.  Room  21.  703  Van  Ness  Avenue.  San  Francisco. _ 


MASSACHUSETTS 

51  PER  WEEK  tot  10  weeks  will  pay  In  full  for  2,500  feet 
of  high  and  dry  land.  30  minutes  from  Boston,  near  d«>ot  and 
electrics,  title  guaranteed.  Carlson  It  Porter,  Iremont 
Temple,  Boston,  Mass. _ 

FOR  PROFIT  AND  SAFETY  Invest  your  money  near  a 
great  and  growing  dty.  We  sell  building  lots  In  Boston's 
suburbs  at  525  each  and  upwards.  Boston  Suburban  Land 
Co.,  Dept.  A.,  28  School  St.,  Boston,  Mass. _ 


CXXjORADO 


MICHIGAN 


PENNSYLVANIA 


DELAWARE 


TEXAS 


UNDER  SOITTHERN  SKIES  Pictured  In  our  booklet  of 
North  Texas  farm  lands  now  selling  rapld^  at  530  per  acre. 
MaUed  tree.  Address  Texas  Farm  Land  Co.,  277  Dearborn 
St..  Chicago.  111. _ 


ILUNOIS 


CALIFORNIA 


BRIGHTON  BEACH,  San  Frandsoo's  most  attractive  and 

_ 1  tor  Investors;  handled  through  Call- 

fomla's  most  promlneBt  trust  comiiany;  free  booklet  and 
prospectus  on  appUcatlon.  P.  T.  Hannlgan  A  Company,  20 
Flftn  Street.  San  Frandsoo.  CaL 
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KEAL  ESTATE 
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EVERYBODY’S  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


REAL  ESTATE — Continued 


LAND  IN  THE  RAYMONDVILLE  DISTRICT— Heart  of 
Texas  Gulf  Coast  Countir — Offers  greater  opportunities  for 
proQt  than  any  other  locality  In  America.  Best  climate.  Soil 
and  Water:  Schools  and  Churches.  Cash  or  monthly  payments. 
Booklet  Free,  E.  B.  Fletcher.  Ifonadnock  Block.  Cfhlcaco. 

*2^00  PER  WEEK  BUYS  "A  PARADISE  FARM.”  Tex¬ 
arkana,  Tex.-Ark.  The  sarden  of  the  South-land,  the  most 
famous  fruit  and  garden  belt  In  the  United  States.  It  will  give 
you  an  Income  of  $2,500  per  year  for  life.  Highly  recommend¬ 
ed  hy  the  U,  S,  A^cultural  reports.  Terms  $10,00  down  and 
$2.00  per  week.  Write,  British  American  Land  and  Inv..  101- 
102  Ger,  Am.  Bank  Bldg.,  St,  Paul,  Minn. _ 

WASHINGTON 


CAN  YOU  SPARE  $10.00  A  MONTH?  Don't  spend  It. 
Become  a  Property  Owner  In  Seattle,  the  most  rapidly  grow¬ 
ing  city  In  the  United  States.  Your  money  will  double  In  a 
short  time.  Let  me  show  you  how  you  can  make  money  as  well 
as  the  Capitalist.  It  costs  only  a  _poetal  for  full  particulars. 
James  A.  Gorman,  1018  American  Bank  Bldg.,  Seattle.  Wash. 


CANADA 


MONEY  IN  mixed  farming  In  Western  New  Brunswick, 
Canada,  along  line  of  C.  P.  and  G.  T.  P.  Railways.  Finest  land 
In  the  world.  Improved  farms.  Low  prices.  Easy  terms. 
Write  for  Information.  Winslow  it  Co..  Woodstock. N.B..Can. 


MOST  ATTRACTIVE  CUBA  LAND  OFFER;  heart  of 
famous  tobacco  and  orange  section.  Values  doubled  last  two 
years;  redouble  many  times  next  ten  years;  our  new  proposi¬ 
tion — 250  acres  orangM,  etc.,  given  free  to  next  500  buyers — 
I>rollt  Sharing  Gold  Bond,  value  $100;  given  free  with  each 
live  acres.  Profits  should  equal  entire  first  cost  of  land.  On 
railroad — to  New  York  75  hours — New  Orleans  SS  hours.  No 
clearing.  No  taxes.  Book  proving  Immense  posHbllltles  and 
great  progress  made  by  Americans,  mailed  upon  request. 
Unlt^  Nea^papera  Association.  1170  Broadway.  New  York. 

^  MISCELLANEOUS 

~BUS1NE^WANTED— 1  CA.N  SELL  ANY  BUSINESS. 
Farm  or  Real  Estate  that  Is  salable,  no  matter  where  located. 
1  reach  the  people  who  buy.  A  trial  will  convince  you. 
Established  1881.  If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell,  address,  Frank 
P.  Cleveland,  Real  Estate  Broker,  1312  Adams  Express 
Building.  Chlcago.  Illlnols. _  _ 

WANTED;  Unimproved  land  or  lots  In  exchange  for  my 
Interest  In  a  reliable  Industrial  corporation.  Des(^be  what 
you  have  and  state  value.  Address,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Pound, 
Mechanlcsvllle.  Iowa. _ 

CASH  for  your  real  estate  or  business  no  matter  where  lo¬ 
cated.  If  you  want  to  sell,  send  description  and  price,  if  you 
want  to  buy  .state  your  wants.  Northwestern  Business  Agency. 
334  Bank  of  Commerce  Building,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

THE  HIGHEOT  STANDARD  OF  REAL  ESTATE 
Instruction.  Learn  how  to  buy  and  sell  real  estate.  We 
teach  by  mall  bow  to  become  a  successful  real  estate  broker. 
Our  course  Is  under  the  direction  of  experts  and  has  received 
endorsements  of  the  highest  character.  “The  best  Invest¬ 
ment  1  ever  made." — "Worth  many  times  Its  cost"  are  the 
frequent  assurances  of  our  subscribers.  Write  for  free  book. 
United  States  Real  Estate  Instltute.200  Broadway  .New  York. 


5.000  MONEY-MAKING  FARMS  FOR  SALE,  5  to  500 
acres,  $5  to  $100  an  acre;  14  States;  Buyer’s  R.R.  Fare  paid 
up  to  1,000  miles.  Please  write  what  State  you  wish  to  know 
about.  Illustrated  "List  No.  18.”  describing  Improved,  pro¬ 
ductive  farms  with  reliable  Information  of  products,  markets, 
climate,  etc.  mailed  free  by  Dept.  80,  E.  A.  Strout  Co..  150 
Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


LAWYERS.  PATENTS  AND  CHEMISTS 


PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RETURNED.  Terms 
ow.  Highest  references.  Advice  and  literature  Free.  Vasbon 
it  Co.,  Patent  Attorneys,  542  E  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RETURNED.  Send 
sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patentability.  "  Guide  Book  ”  and 
"  What  To  Invent,”  with  valuable  list  of  Inventions  Wanted, 
sent  free.  One  Million  Dollars  offered  for  one  Invention; 
patents  secured  by  us  advertised  free  In  World's  Progress; 
sample  free.  Evans,  W'llkens  it  Co..  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS  AND  TRADE  MARKS  obtained,  defended  and 
prosecuted  by  Alexander  it  Dowell,  Patent  Lawyers.  807 
^ventb  St.,  N.  W..  Washington,  D.  C.  (Established  1857.) 
Send  for  book  (1)  of  Information. 


PATENTS  obtained  and  Trade  Marks  registered.  Moderate 
charges  for  careful  work.  Our  booklet  ”  Concerning  Patenu.” 
mallefl  free.  Calver  it  Calver,  Patent  Attorneys.Washlngton, 
D.  C.  (Formerly  Examiners  U.  S.  Patent  Office.) _ 

PATENTS.  ADVICE  FREE,  terms  moderate,  highest 
references  and  best  services.  Patents  advertised  at  my  ex¬ 
pense.  Send  for  free  book  on  patents.  Watson  E.  Coleman, 
Patent  Lawyer,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT.  Our  3  books  for  Inventors 
mailed  on  receipt  of  8  cents  stamps.  R.  S.  A  A.  B.  Lacey. 
Washington,  D.  C.  Established  1888. 


PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS.  $100,000  OFFERED  FOR  one 
Invention;  $8,500  for  another.  Book  “  How  to  Obtain  a  Pat¬ 
ent”  and  “W'hat  to  Invent”  sent  tree.  Send  rough  sketch  for 
free  report  as  to  patentability.  Patent  Obtained  or  Fee  Re¬ 
turned.  We  advertise  your  pate  it  for  sale  at  our  expense. 
Established  15  years.  Chandiee  A  Chandlee,  Patent  Attys., 
811  F  %..  Washington,  D.  C. 


A  CHEMIST  CAN  TELL  YOU  If  the  material  U  valuable, 
what  It  Is  made  of  and  Solve  Manufacturing  Problems.  Ex¬ 
perienced  Chemists,  Mariner  A  Hoskins,  81  Clark  St..  Chicago. 


COLLECTION  AGENCIES 


NO  CHARGE  UNLESS  WE  COLLEC'T.  We  have  bonded 
attorneys  everywhere  to  collect  claims.  Send  us  your  claims, 
we'll  get  the  money.  Legal  matters  attended  to.  Collins, 
Cleland  A  Co.,  383  Drexel  Building,  Pbll^elpbla.  Pa. 


lullding,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDING 


DON’T  USE  WOOD  PLUGS,  Fastenings  to  brick,  stone, 
marble,  tile  and  concreting  are  made  nowad^s  by  men  who 
know,  with  Star  Expansion  Bolts  and  Star  Screw  Anchors. 
Write  for  Catalog,  samples,  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 
Star  Expansion  Bolt  Co..  Bayonne,  N.  J. _ 


YOU  CAN  FIND  OUT  MUCH  OF  INTEREST  about 
buildings  of  all  styles  by  ordering  our  standard  books,  viz.: 


GOING  TO  BUILDT  Send  53c.  for  handsome  book  of 


MONUMENTS 


not  satisfied.  Also  first-class  plans  furnished.  Barber  A 
Kluttz.  Architects.  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Box  E. 


This  Department  is  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 


IF  YOU  ARE  LOOKING  FOR  THE  BEST  In  art  me¬ 
morials  In  all  kinds  of  granite  and  marble  at  manufacturer's 
cost,  write  The  Temple  Broa.  Rutland.  Vt.  We  can  Interest 
you.  Reference,  Rutland  0>unty  Nat'l  Bank. 


EVERYBODY’S  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


INCORPORATE  YOUR  BUSINESS  under  Arlsona  Lnws. 
No  tnz.  No  public  ttetements.  Members  exempt  trom 

corporate  debts.  Stock  non-sssesssble.  Cspltnllutlon  docs 
not  affect  cost.  Cost  small.  Particulars  and  laws  free.  Soutb- 
western  Securities  and  Invest.  Co..  Box.  B48S.  Phoenix.  Arts. 


WHOLESALERS  AND  JOBBERS  In  dry  roods,  clothlnc. 
shoes,  drufs.  stationery,  will  learn  of  treat  opportunities  at 
the  best  dlstrlbutlnc  point  on  the  Padflc  Coast  by  addresslnt 
tbe  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Stockton.  California. 


BE  INDEPENDENT.  START  A  MAIL  ORDER  busi¬ 
ness  In  your  own  home.  We  tell  you  how,  and  furnish  every- 
thlnt  needed  wholesale.  An  honorable  and  profitable  business 
for  man  or  woman.  Particulars  free.  Many  make  $3,000  a 
...  oo..  So.  Norwalk.  Conn.  Nov.  Dept. 


MAILING  LISTS  FOR  SALE.  We  have  ev 
ness  In  the  United  States  dassified.  also  Mall  Order  Buyers. 
We  prepare  Imitation  Typewritten  Letters.  We  have  50,000 
Atents  and  CanvaasersTaddresses;  1.000,000  Farmers;  200,000 
Ladles  names.  Ask  for  Price  List  No.  24,  It  (Ives  the  number 
In  and  price  of  each  list.  Our  Catalogue  ylvea  number  In  each 
line  In  each  State,  both  free.  Trade  Circular  Addressing  Co.. 
123  South  Clark  St..  Chicago. 


n 


Book  “  How  to 


PATCHES  OF  TIMBER  turned  Into  big  profits  by  our 
portable  Beltleas  combined  saw  mill  and  endne.  Small  capital 
required.  Glean  your  county  for  bargains  In  timber.  Lumber 
prices  rising.  Wm.  Bartley  A  Sons.  Bartley.  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 


START  A  MAIL  ORDER  BUSINESS  at  home.  By  our 
method  you  can  clear  several  thousand  dollars  a  year  on  very 
small  capital.  We  furnish  printing,  goods,  etc.,  at  low  prices. 
Rejuveno  Company,  1653  Wash.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


START  A  MAIL  ORDER  PICTURE  BUSINESS.  Enor¬ 
mous  profits.  I  started  3  yrs.  ago  with  80c.  advertisement. 
Today  I  operate  largest  retail  mall  order  picture  business  In 
U.  S..  spending  over  $1,000  monthly’  for  advertising.  Let  me 
start  you.  I  furnish  everything.  Only  few  dollars  required. 
Fred  Armstrong.  President.  Gordon  Art  Co..  Chicago. 


RARE  CHANCE  FOR  INVESTMENT.  Brick  Store  and 
four  flats.  All  Improvements,  Steam  Heated.  County  Seat. 
All  rented.  Price  $15,000.  D.  N.  Messier,  SomervUle,  N.  J. 


WE  START  YOU  IN  A  PERMANENT  BUSINESS  with 
us  and  furnish  everything.  Full  course  of  Instructions  free. 
We  are  manufacturers  and  have  a  new  plan  In  the  mall  order 
line.  Large  profits.  Small  capital.  You  pay  us  In  three  months 
and  make  big  profit.  References  given.  Pease  Mfg.  Co..  233 
Pease  Bldg..  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


I  WANT  1  or  2  high  efoss  men  In  each  estate  to  give  my 
proposition  a  thorough  trial,  contemplating  opening  office  If 
satisfied.  I  manufiteture  a  store  necessity.  Sells  for  $50  to 
$1,000.  Ref.  1st  Nat'l  Bank,  CUcago.  M.  W.  Pltner,  183-180 
Lake  St..  Chicago. 


BIG  MONEY  MADE  MAKING  CONCRETE  BLOCKS. 
The  Pettyjohn  equipment  Is  best.  Write  sure  now  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  I^ttyjobn  Co.,  606  N.  6th  St.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


MAKE  SEVERAL  THOUSAND  DOLLARS  a  year  right  In 
our  own  k>callty.  I  start  ambitious  men  In  Collection  Agency 
luslneas  without  CaidtaL  ^Write  for  Free  Booklet  explaining 
Ian.  L.  M.  Whitney.  Pl^  Whitney  Law  Corporation,  08 
St.,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 


WE  WANT  ENERGETIC  SALESMEN  EVERYWHERE 
to  handle  the  new  “Model”  Safety  Rasor.  Fifty  Cents,  In¬ 
cluding  7  blades.  Quick  sales.  Big  profits.  Send  Half-Dollar 
for  Sample.  Novltas  Mfg.  Co..  148  High  St..  Waltham,  Mass. 


THOUSANDS  OWN  GOOD  PATENTS  on  which  they 
often  never  realize  a  dollar.  Let  me  sell  your  patent  at  a  satis¬ 
factory  price.  I  sell  patents  exclusively;  United  States  or 
Foreign.  J.  Wetzler,  I123G  Broadway. 


LIMIT  YOUR  LIABILITY,  protect  your  home  and  per¬ 
sonal  assets,  by  Incorporating  Your  Business.  Companies  or- 
gaidzed.  any  State.  lowest  rates;  New  York,  $36,  Including 
all  expenses;  can  do  business  anywhere.  We  prepare  all  papers, 
minutes,  by-laws,  agreements,  furnish  supplies,  simple  forms 
for  future  guidance.  Booklet.  "Advantages  and  Cost  of  In¬ 
corporating,”  mailed  free.  Association  of  Registered  Attor¬ 
neys.  81  Nassau  St..  New  York. 


$1,000.00  FOR  SIX  MONTHS'  WORK— Some  of  our 
agents  make  more  than  $1,000.00.  Many  make  $500.00  and 
over — while  others  devoting  their  spare  time  to  soliciting 
make  anywhere  from  $50.00  to  $300.00  and  $400.00  according 
to  their  sblUty.  and  to  the  time,  effort  and  enthusiasm  which 
they  put  Into  the  work.  But  the  beauty  of  our  proposition  Is 
this:  It  leads  to  something  permanent  and  a  larger  Income 
wRh  each  succeeding  year.  For  particulars  write  to-day  to 
Subscription  Department.  Everybody’s  Magazine,  New  York. 


WRITE  us  today  for  free  copy  of  Opportunities  describing 
hundreds  of  positions  now  open.  Service  strictly  confidential. 
Offices  In  12  rities.  Hapgo<^,  305-307  B'dway,  N.  Y. 


PATENTED  KEROSENE  INCANDESCENT  BURNER. 
70  candle  power;  used  on  any  lamp;  saves  50%  Kerosene. 
Ready  seller  evetrwhere.  Exclusive  territory.  Write  for 
particulars.  F.  C.  Gottschalk,  265  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City 


FINANCING  AN  ENTERPRISE.  Practical  500  page 
book  by  Francis  Cooper,  telling  bow  money  Is  secured  for 
enterprises.  The  only  successful  work  on  promotion.  En¬ 
dorsed  by  business  men  all  over  country.  Two  volumes, 
buckram  binding,  prraald  $4.  Pamphlet  and  Ust  of  business 
books  free.  Ronald  Press.  228  Broadway,  New  York. 


LET  ME  SELL  YOUR  PATENT.  My  Book  explaining 
bow  mailed  free.  16  years’  experience.  Patent  sales  exclu¬ 
sively.  Call  or  write  William  E.  Hoyt.  Patent  Sales  Specialist 
200  (V)  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


I  BUY  LIFE  INSURANCE  POLICIEa  Guarantee  more 
cash  than  company.  Get  my  price  or  advice  on  your  policy  or 
eqtUty  before  you  let  Itjgo.  Circulars  free.  Wm.  E.  Rhodes, 
Life  ins.  Lawyer.  1526  Williamson  Bldg..  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

“  BELIEVE  ME.”  Our  rMwesentatlves  make  $50  to  $100 
weekly.  You  can  do  as  well  Selling  our  $1,000  and  $2,000  Ac¬ 
cident  Identlflcatlon  Contracts  at  $1  and  $5  per  year.  A  digni¬ 
fied  business.  Write  The  Federal  I.  A  I.  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


BIO  MONEY  In  any  locality  operating  our  combined  Mln- 
talets  and  Crystalets  Vending  Machines.  New  Idea,  strictly 
legitimate.  Permanent  business.  Sole  manufacturers  and  dis¬ 
tributers.  Crystal  Vending  Co.,E.Monypeny  Blk.,Columbus,0 


CORBIN’S  BUSINESS  BOOK  tells  bow  to  start  any  kind 
of  mail-order  or  agency  business  without  caplud;  many  new, 
novel  money-making  plans;  1,500  suggestions;  $2  prej^d; 
money  back  If  not  more  than  satisfactory ;  circular  free.  Hollis 
Corbin.  1344  Chestnut  St..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


CIGARS.  WE  WANT  A  man  In  every  county  to  handle  our 
goods.  Experience  not  necessary.  Under  ou^lan  a  ralendid 
opportunity  for  making  money  is  presented.  Clark  A  Headley, 
manufacturers,  132  South  Sixth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


EVERYBODY’S  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES— Continued 


ACCIDENT  INSURANCE,  tcilty  SI  year  pays  Sl.OOO 
death,  loss  hands  or  feet.  S5  weekly  loss  time.  Sl.OOO  H.  A  A., 
SI. 500  and  S2.000  Special  S5.  No  assessment.  Duquesoe 

Registry  Co..  S'lQ  Ferguson  Bldg.,  Pittsburg.  Pa. _ 

UAKE  S200  AND  UPWARD  MONTHLY.  If  you  have 
spare  time  and  a  little  cash  write  today  for  Book  J.  We  will 
teach  you  t  loroughly  by  mall,  advertising,  ealesmanshlp  and 
mail  order  business;  assist  you  in  business  and  help  msdte  you 
prosperous.  Mall  Order  Lyceum,  Scranton.  Pa. 


l.NCORPORATE  YOUR  BUSINESSI  South  Dakota  offers 
more  advantages  and  at  leas  exMnae  than  any  other  State. 
Blanks  and  particulars  free.  S.  D.  Corporation  Charter  Co.. 
Hyde  Block,  Pie  le,  S.  D. 


t2.«00  A  YEAR.  EASY  WORK.  75  of  our  Salted  Peanut 
Vending  Machines  will  net  $50  weekly.  Automatic.  Exclusive 
territory.  Indestructible.  Faust  Maler  Co.,  28  Martin  St.. 
Milwaukee.  Wts. 


BONDS  AND  MORTGAGES 


$1,000  IN  BANK  AT  S%  pays  $15  every  8  mos.  My  $1,000 
mortgages  at  8%  pay  $40  every  6  mos.  I  furnish  absolute 
security  and  guarantee  as  good  as  any  bank.  Write  for 
Information.  J.  E.  Bennett,  1724  Sd  Ave.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

FOR  SALE — Bonds — A  limited  amount  of  Industrial 
Bonds  payable  In  UoIJ,  which  we  recommend  as  Safe  and 
which  will  net  8%.  Ravenswood  Exchange  Bank,  Trustee, 
Dept.  A.  Ravenswood  Station.  CI.IcaTO,  111. 


6%  NET  OBTAINED  FOR  YOU  ON  ANY  AMOUNT 
above  $1,000.  secured  by  first  mortgage  on  improved  city 
real  estate.  The  mortgage  made  payable  to  you  and  prompt 
payment  of  principle  and  Interest  are  further  guarantee  from 
our  funds.  Bank  references.  California  Properties  Limited, 
1700  Call  Building,  ^n  FYanclsco.  Cal. _ 

WE  OFFER  no  speculative  scheme  but  If  you  have  $100  or 
more  to  Invest  at  8*o  on  security  8  to  1,  address  “Hardware,” 
Box  10.  Pelham,  Ga. 


LITERARY— BOOKS— PERIODICALS 
FOREIGN  ART— AUTOGRAPH  LEHERS 


"ONEOFTHE  PEOPLE.”  (H.  E.  Hayes.  Hackensack.  N. 
J.)  582  P.  Postpaid  $1.50.  Better  than  any  novel.  Young  and 
old  are  Interested.  Not  a  dull  line.  Send  to  B.  B.  Porter,  Col- 

ton.  California,  or  Hayes  as  above. _ 

TO  AUTHORS:  I  secured  over  $20,000.00  royalty  In  one 
year  for  one  author.  I  sold  one  MS.  lor  $15,000.00.  1  may  be 
able  to  help  you.  Send  for  my  plan.  It  Is  free.  Henry  Nell, 
Promoter  for  Authors.  525  Dearborn  St..  Chicago. 

“the  value  of  SINCERITY  AND  CHARACTER.  Mary 
M.  Barrows,  Editor,  Introduction  by  T.W.  Hlgglnson.  2  colors, 
uniform  wIthValue  of  Friendship,  etc.  Cloth  $1.50.  Ooxe  leath¬ 
er,  $2.50.  ^nd  for  catalog.  H.  M.  Caldwell  Co..  Pub.,  Boston. 


FOR  ONE  DOLLAR  we  mall  from  the  Humboldt  Library 
of  S'-I'iicc  7  complete  books  by  7  famous  authors  on  7  different 
subjects.  Would  cost  7  dollars  elsewhere.  20th  Century 
Publishing  Co.,  2  West  16th  St.,  New  York. 


WANTED;  Autograph  Letters  of  famous  persons;  highest 
rices  paid.  Walter  R.  Benjamin.  223  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


Brices  pall 
Ity.  Letl 


tters  sold.  Send  for  our  price  lists. 


(.  Caldwell  Co..  Pub.,  Boston. 


OLD  MASTERS  COMPLETE;  I  Raffael,  202  lU.  $1.80,-11 
Rembrandt  405  111.  $5,— III  Tlzlan  250  lU.  $1.80,— IV  Duerer 
447  111.  $3.00.— V  Rubens  551  III.  $3.60.— VI  Velasquez  146  111. 
$1.80. — bound  10  X  8.  C.  A.  Koehler  6c  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


WRITING-TO-ORDER.  REVISION.  DISPOSAL.  I,ec- 
tures,  speeches,  papers,  orations  prepared.  Novels,  plays, 
stories,  poems,  etc.,  perfected,  critldsM.  type-copied,  placed 
on  commission.  Booklet.  Authors'  Revldon  Bureau,  240<>-7th 
Ave.,  N.  Y. 


OFFICE  EQUIPMENT— FACTORY  SUPPLIES— 
TYPEWRITERS 


TYPEWRITERS— THE  POSTAL TYPEWRITER.Model  i 
No.  5,  $.30;  Model  No.  3.  $25:  Only  real  typewriter  at  a  low  I 
price.  Combines  universal  keyboard,  strong  manifolding, 
mimeograph  stencil  cutting,  tislble  writing.  Interchangeable 
types,  prints  from  ribbon.  Imperfect  alignment  Impossible. 
VvlU  stand  hard  wear.  Why  purchase  a  worn  out,  rebuilt  or 
second-hand  machine,  when  you  can  buy  a  new  machine  for 
$25,  with  the  same  guarantee  furnished  with  the  $100  ma¬ 
chines.  Agents  Want^.  Address  Postal  Typewriter  Co.  Dept., 
10,  Norwalk,  Conn. _ 

TYPEWRITERS.  GOOD  AS  NEW.  AT  SAVING  OF 
50%;  biggest  bargains  ever  offered.  500  Smith  Premiers  at 
prices  never  before  quoted.  Machines  shipped  on  approval  for 
trial.  We  rent  all  makes  at  $3.00  per  month,  allowing  rental 
on  purchase  price.  Remingtons  $20  to  $60,  Smith  Premiers 
$25  to  $55.  Olivers  $35  to  $50,  others  $15  to  $35.  Send  for 
catalogue  and  spechd  bargain  rheet.  W rite  at  once.  Rockwell- 
BamesCo.,  1113  Baldwin  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 

WHY  DON'T  YOU  BUY  a  time-saving,  braln-resting 
"Locke  Adder?"  Rapid,  accurate,  slnmle.  durable.  Capac¬ 
ity,  888,808,888.  Price  only  $5.00.  Booklet  Free.  C.  E. 
Ix>cke  Mfg.  Co..  27  C  St..  Kensett.  Iowa,  U.  S.  A. 


SPECIAL  HOLIDAY  SALE— We  will  send  you  a  "Ume 
saving”  Franklin  Typewriter  guaranteed  In  perfect  condition 
for  $10.  Especially  useful  to  those  doing  their  own  work. 
Send  for  bargain  list.  Cutt  ^  Tower  Co..  Boston.  Mass. 


TYPEWRITERS.  Genuine  bargains  In  high  grade  type¬ 
writers;  $6  to  $63;  cash  or  monthly  payments;  machines  fully 
guaranteed.  Bank  reference.  Send  for  free  catalog  and  bar¬ 
gain  list.  L.  J.  Peabodv.  113  Devonshire  St..  Boston,  Mass. 


REBUILT  TYPEWRITERS aU  makes  $25  up.  We  seU  re¬ 
liable  machines  only.  Satisfaction  guaranteed,  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  Send  for  catalogue.  Model  Typewriter  I  nspectlon  Co. 
(Massachusetts  Corporation),  188  &  200  Devonshire  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 


TYPEWRITER  BARGAINS.— AU  makes  i  to  i  price. 
Lambert  $5.  Hammonds  $12.  Remingtons  $15  up.  Smiths  $22 
up.  Get  Illustrated  catalogue  and  bargain  Ust.  Minnesota 
Typewriter  Exch.,  517  Hennepin  Ave.,  MInneapoUs.  Minn. 

WE  HAVE  A  FINE  STOCK  of  used  typewriters  for  sale 
or  rent  at  20%  to  50%  of  the  new  price.  Send  for  "fecial 
Price  List.”  We  ship  on  live  days'  trial.  Kanias  City  Type- 
wrlter  Exchange.  8th  a  .d  Central  SW..  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

MCLAUGHLIN  TYPEWRITER  EXCHANGE.  All  stanJ- 
ard  Makes.  $15  to  $65.  Host  of  them  but  slightly  used.  Shipped 
on  approval.  Don't  buy  before  writing  us.  No  better  bargains 
can  be  offered.  11th  and  Pine  Streets,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

TH  EY’  LOOK  new — they  work  Uke  new.  No.  6  Remingtons. 
No.  2  Smith  Premiers,  $30.  Year's  guarantee.  All  makes 
thoroughly  rebuilt  $10  upward.  Sta.  dard  Typewriter  Exch., 
23  Park  Row,  New  York. 

~1'HE  SUN  TYPEWRITER  HARKS  AN  EPOCH  In  the 
srritlng  machine  business.  If  you  do  not  know  about  It. 
write  for  Information  and  trial  offer.  Sun  Typewriter  Com¬ 
pany,  317  Broadway.  New  York  City. 


SLAUGHTER  SALE;  B  rgalns  never  equaled;  high  grade 
standard  typewriters,  rebuilt.  $15  to  $40;  sent  allowing  trial; 
send  Immediately  for  price  Ust.  Consolidated  Typewriter  Ex.. 
243  Broadway.  N.  Y.  Est.  1881.  tillable. 


IF  YOU  ARE  INTERESTED  In  Typewriters  we  can  tell 
you  how  to  save  25%  to  75%.  AU  makes.  Sold.  Rented,  and 
Repaired.  Write  us  for  particulars.  American  Writing  Ma¬ 
chine  Company,  345  Broadway.  New  York. 


BEST  TYPEWRITERS.  Remington  No.  2.  Densmore. 
Jewett,  Williams,  $15.00;  Remington  No.  6.  Smith  Premier. 
OUver,  Underwood.  $35.00  up:  others.  $10.00  to  $60.00.  Write 
for  catalogue  “B.”  Eagle  Typewriter  Co.,  237  Broadway,  N.Y. 
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HIGH^RADE  HELP  WANTED— SALESMEN,  ETC 


WHOLESALE  PRO  If  THE  FARM:  California  Ostrich 
Plume  Co..  310  W.  Third  St.,  Loa  Anxelee.  Cal.  Ladles  can 
make  blr  money  selUnc  Ostrich  plumes.  Write  lor  samples 
black.  wUte  or  colored. 


MEN  AND  BOYS  TO  LEARN  PLUMBING.  Bricklajrtnc. 
Plasterinr,  and  Electrical  Trades.  Positions  secured.  Free 
catalorue.  Coyne  Trade  Schools,  230  Tenth  Avenue.  New 
York  A  San  Francisco.  _ 


WANTED:— AGENTS  IN  EVERY  SHOP  IN  THE 
world  to  sell  Vanco  hand  soap.  Send  ten  cents  for  full  size 
can  and  particulars.  Some  ayents  make  330.00  per  month  in 
addition  to  rerular  work.  Address  The  J.  T.  Robertson  Co., 
Manchester,  Conn.  (Dept.  E) _ 

PHOTO  PILLOW  TOPS  PORTRAITS.  Frames,  Sheet 

Pictures,  etc.  at  lowest  prices,  30  days  credit.  Catalone  and 

Samples  free.  Rejects  credited.  Work  the  year  round.  Ezperl- 

ence  unnecessary.  Bailey  Co.,  81  Potomac  Ave.,  Chicago.  HI. 

AGENTS — We  have  new  last  seller.  Grab’s  Keyless  Basket 
Bank.  44,000  sold  in  two  towns  In  60  days.  BIc  profit,  un¬ 
limited  demand.  Victor  M.  Grab  A  Co.,  1155  Ashland  Block, 
Chlcaco. _ 


AGENTS  MAKE  500%  profit,  and  35.00  dct  day.  Easy  sell- 

Inr  our  Novelty  Slyns  and  Gold  and  SIver  wn  letters.  Cata- 
locne  free.  Send  25c.  fOr  AMnt's  Outfit  and  deal  direct  with 
Manufacturers.  M.  O.  Sign  Co..  4737  State  St..  Chicago. 


AGENTS — Men  or  women,  make  3150  Monthly  sure,  selllnf 
No-Sew  Hooks  and  eyes.  Simple,  quick,  stronc,  2  dos.  10c.  50 
other  fast  sellers.  Wrtte  for  territory,  special  offer  and  catalog 

free.  B.  Miller  A  Co.,  2008  Kenmore  Ave.,  Chlcaco. _ 

MEN  AND  WOMEN,  make  100%  profit,  selllnc  our  Fancy 
Soaps,  Extracts,  Perfumes,  etc.  Best  selllntr  line  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Write  tor  Catalof  of  Premiums  and  particulars.  Crown 
3o^  Works,  828  Ogden  Ave.,  Chicago.  III. _ 


ARE  YOU  AMBITIOUS  to  earn  more  money?  The 
Sheldon  Course  in  Scientific  Salesmanship  has  Increased  the 
eamlny  power  of  23,000  men  from  10%  to  100%.  and  more. 
Clerks,  bookkeepers,  stenocraphers,  correspondents,  sales¬ 
men,  manacers  and  professtonm  men  can  sill  earn  more  by 
knowInK  and  applvlny  Sheldon  selling  methods.  All  Instruc¬ 
tion  by  correspondence.  Wrtte  for  free  booklet.  The  Sheldon 
School,  1008  RepubUc  Bldr.,  Chlcaco. 


SALESMEN  WITH  EXCEPTIONAL  ABILITY  to  take 
orders  for  our  fine  Custom-made  Suits,  Overcoats,  and 
Trousers.  Suits  and  Overcoats  from  312.00  up;  'iSrousers 
from  33.50  up.  333%  commission  paid.  Lkrce  line  of 
samples  furnished  tree  to  those  who  can  assure  us  that  they 
mean  business.  Write  at  once  with  reference  to  A.  L.  SIncer 
A  Co.,  Dept.  A.  173  Adams  St.,  Chlcaco. 


EXCEPTIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  enercetlc  solici¬ 
tors  with  rtt  and  selllnc  power.  Article  abaoltit«y  new  and 
cuaranteed.  Tremendous  seller.  Everybody  buys  if  shosm. 
80c.  to  32.  profit  each  sale.  Vlrcin  Held  awaits  hustlers  every- 
where.  Write  today.  Sanltax  Co.,  2341  Wabash  Ave.,  Chlcaco. 

OUR  HOLIDAY  PROPOSITIONS  ARE  WINNER^. 
Exceptionally  attractive  5.  8,  7  and  8  piece  Soap  and  'Toilet 
Article  Combinations  with  valuable  premiums.  Wonderful  33c. 
to  50c.  sellers.  200%  profit.  Crew  Manacers  makinc  380 
weekly.  Davis  Soap  Co.,  24  Union  Park  Ct.,  Chlcaco. _ 


WE  WANT  HIGH  CLASS  men  to  handle  our  new  store 
necessity.  Sells  better  than  cash  re^ster  or  scales,  srith  creater 
profits.  Exclusive  territory.  Full  particulars  upon  request. 
The  PItner  Co.,  183-180  Lake  St.,  Chlcaco. _ 

GENTLEMEN  over  25,  of  education  and  address,  to  learn 
our  business.  Will  be  tborouchly  Instructed  as  salesman,  then 
advanced  to  Manacer,  Excellent  compensation  from  start. 
Geo.  L.  Shuman  A  Oo.,  Manhattan  Bide.,  Chlcaco,  HI. _ 

BE  A  BUSINESS  WOMAN.  Our  representatives  make 
325.00  and  upwards  a  week.  We  establish  you  in  a  perma¬ 
nent  business.  Outfit  prepaid.  Write  to-day.  Women’s 
Apparel  Supply  Co.,  Chfeaco.  Ill. _ 

REPORTER  ANDICORRESPONDENT  wanted  In  every 
Town,  Man  or  Woman,  honest.  Intelligent,  discreet.  Good 
pay.  Address  at  once.  Bureau  of  Publicity,  3018  Groveland 
Ave.,  Chlcaco. _ 

SALESMEN — The  sale  of  our  popular  policies  of  accident 
and  health  Insurance  yields  larce  returns  to  active  and  ener- 

fetloacents.  Exclusive  territory;  liberal  commissions.  Dept. 
I..  ContinenuU  Casualty  Company.  Chlcaco.  Illinois. _ 

„  SPLENDID  OPPORTUNITY  selllnc  the  wonderful  Ready- 
fill  Fountain  Pen.  Fills  and  cleans  Itself.  Appeals  Instantly. 
Great  Seller.  Clean  legitimate  work.  Fine  profits.  Season 
now  openlnc.  Geo.  A.  Goldsmith  A  Co.,  34  Clark  Chlcaco. 

AGEN’TS  make  bic  money  selllnc  our  new  sicn  letters  for 
office  windows,  store  fronts,  and  class  sicns.  Any  one  can  put 
them  on.  Write  to-day  for  a  free  sample  and  full  particulars. 
Metallic  SUn  Letter  Co.,  60  N.  Clark  St..  Chlcaco,  Ill. 


AGENTS  make  33,000  yearly  handlinc  our  casollne  lamps 
and  Uchtlnc  systems;  srrlte  quick  for  particulars.  Nat.  Llcbt, 
Heat  A  Power  Co.,  308  W.  Lake  St.,  Cfhlcaco. 


AGENTS  WANTED  TO  SELL  VELVET  TOOTHPICKS 
from  house  to  house,  and  office  to  office.  Two  hundred  per 
cent  profit.  Acents  In  Boston  make  from  five  to  ten  dollars 
a  day.  Cutter  Tower  Company,  established  1845,  234  Devon- 
shire  St..  Boston,  Mans. _ 


MEN  AND  WOMEN!  Make  money  selllnc  a  line  of  unex¬ 
celled  shoes.  We  want  rood  reliable  parties  everywhere  to  act 
as  salesmen  for  the  Worth  Cushion  Sole  Shoe.  References.  Ad- 
dressThe  Cummlnrs  Co.,  I)ept.45.  408  Wssh.St..Boston.Mass. 

A  MANUFACTURER’S  permanent  business  offer.  350  to 
3150  per  week  operatlnc  direct  sales  parlors  for  the  Best  spe¬ 
cialty  dress  shoe  known  for  men  and  jromen.  Outsells  all 
others.  Every  person  a  possible  customer.  No  Risk.  Answer 
Now.  Kushlon  Komfort  Shoe  Co.,  55  Lincoln  St.,  Boston.  Mass. 

GOOD  SALESMEN  wanted  for  a  patented  specialty  selllnc 
for  350.00  and  375.00  needed  In  all  manufa^uiinc  plants. 
Some  of  our  representatives  averace  315  a  day.  Some  more. 
Write  at  once  to  **  Diamond  "  Power  Specialty  Co.,  238  Fort 


WE  WANT  ABLE  EXPERIENCED  MEN  CAPABLE  of 
handlinc  territory  In  the  capacity  of  ceneral  acents,  for  first- 
class  proposition.  Great  opportunity  for  efficient  men.  Only 
those  who  can  prove  ability  need  apply.  Foster  Holcomb  Co., 
430-440  New  York  Life  Bide.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


SALESMEN  WANTED; — You  can  earn  ftom  32.000  to 
310,000  a  year  and  your  expenses  as  a  Travelinc  Salesman.  We 
will  teach  you  to  be  one  In  elcht  weeks  By  Mall  and  secure  you 
a  position  with  a  reliable  firm.  Experience  imnecessary. 
Salramanshlp  is  the  hlchest  paid  of  all  professions.  Hundreds 
of  calls  for  our  craduates.  Write  for  our  free  Catalqcue.  “A 
Knlcht  of  the  Grip.”  today.  National  Salesmen’s  Tralnlnc 
Association.  714  Snurltt  Bide.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  or  714 
Lumber  Exchance  Bide.,  Minneapolis,  Minn, 


Please  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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WANTED  CALENDAR  SALESMEN,  pxprriencfd.  for  rx- 
teniilve  line  lines  Advertlslne  Calendars. l.eatfier  Goods.Novei- 
tles;  Llt>eral  proposition,  exrlustve  territory;  new  line  ready 
Jan.  1st.  Aueust  Clast  Bank-Note  &  Lltlio.  Co..  St.  Louis.  Uo. 


AGENTS  MAKE  BIG  MONEY  selllne  my  lady's  Lotion — 
a  toilet  necessity.  Quick  sales.  BIr  prollts.  Write  today  for 
full  particulars.  Household  Lotion  (Company,  4571-a  Ruteer 

St..  St.  lx>uls.  Mo.  _ 

~  STATE  AGENTS  DESIRED  to  sell  our  Roollne  to  Jobbers 
and  Dealers.  Exceptional  opportunity  to  men  of  ability; 
others  need  not  apply;  five  references,  present  and  previous 

occupation.  RoofoCTtos  M fit.  Co..  St.  l»uls.  Mo. _ 

IF  YOU'RE  THE  MAN  we  want,  write  rlchtnow.  Make 
$70  commission  weekly  or  start  as  side  line.  Well  known 
staple  sold  by  most  lines  every  town.  No  samples  to  lux; 
season  Just  openinc;  liberal  datinrs.  Manufacturer,  Box  1 1118, 
St.  l.ouls. 


I35U.00  MONTHLY  EASILY  Made  Fitting  Eyeglasses. 
Easy,  pleasant  work.  Quickly  learned,  little  competition.  We 
start  you.  Write  to-day  for  free  ''  Booklet  B.'  Tells  how. 

National  Optical  Colleite.  St.  Louis.  _  _ _ 

SALESME.N  WA.NTED  IN  UNOCXJUPIED  territory  to 
sell  lone  established  staple  lines,  used  everywhere;  technical 
experience  unner-essary ;  pocket  samples:  permanent  and 
prolltable  commission  lines.  Thomas  Mfe.  Oo..  St.  Louls^ _ 


AGENTS — Make  bl*  money  takinc  orders  for  Ijtdles'  and 
Gents' Purses,  also  Tobacco  Novelties;  Exclusive  Acency  your 
I'lty  or  country.  Outllt  80  styles  Absolutely  free.  Address 
Box  118.  Gloversvllle,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS  MAKE  300%  selllnc  our  fountain  pens.  Write  for 
drcular  oSerlne  (4.00  pen  free  and  many  other  quick  selllnc 
Acents'  specialties,  'nsbest  Supply  Co.,  28  East  21st  St.. 
New  York. 


POSITIONS  open  for  Office.  Advertlslne,  Traffic,  and 
General  Managers.  Buyers.  Credit  Men.  Auditors.  Secretaries. 
Treasurers,  etc.  Call  or  write,  Hapcoods,  308-307  B'dway, 
N.  Y. 


STRICTLY  HIGH  CLASS  LOCAL  REPRESENTATIVES 
wanted  In  every  locality  to  demonstrate  and  Introduce  Osol 
Alcohol  lamps,  stoves,  heaters,  smoothinc  Irons,  noveltles.etc., 
and  Osol  (denatured)  Alcohol.  Better,  cheaper,  safer,  cleaner 
than  kerosene.  Alcohol  Utilities  Co.,  Dept.  C.  188  West  23rd 
Street.  New  York.  _ 

WANTED:  Man  or  woman  In  every  town.  Wonderful  In¬ 
vention.  Every  family  needs  one  or  more.  No  experience 
needed.  Sells  Itself  throuch  merit.  Volla  Mfc.  Co.,  83  East 

88th  Street.  N ew_Y ork^ _ 

IF  YOU  KNOW  YOU  ARE  GOOD,  an  A1  salesman,  a  pro¬ 
ducer  of  results,  we  want  you  and  money  Is  no  object.  All  we 
ask  Is,  show  what  you  are  worth  to  us  and  we  will  pay  It.  Only 
hlch  crade  experienced  salesmen  need  apply.  Wm.  Wood  a 
Co..  81  Fifth  Ave..  New  York  City. 


AGGRESSIVE  MEN  whose  yearly  eaminc  power  Is  (3,000 
or  over  to  train  lor  Manager's  positions  In  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York  State.  See  our  ad  page  88.  H.  M.  Echlln,  827 
Fifth  Avenue.  N.  Y.  City. 


AGENTS  WANTED— MEN  AND  WOMEN  In  every  town 
In  the  Union  to  sell  Dress  goods.  Woolens.  Silks,  etc.,  direct 
from  our  mills.  (40  to  (100  per  week  ran  be  made.  Samples 
free.  The  Eastern  Woolen  Co..  889  Broadway.  New  York. 


THOUSANDS  IN  USE  throughout  the  World.  (18.00 
"Gem”  Adding  Machine,  very  compact,  elegant  side  line. 
Special  Oder  to  high  grade  Agents.  Automatic  Adding  Ma¬ 
chine  Co..  Dept.  1,  332  Broadway  New  York. 


A  NUMBER  TRAVELLING  SALESMEN.  Specialty 
salesmen  only,  or  those  experienced  In  mechanical  lines. 
Liberal  salary,  expense  and  proilt-partirlpating  arrangement. 
State  experience,  age  nationality  and  line  now  engaged  In  and 
give  references.  Answer  by  letter.  J.  B.  Colt  Company.  N.  Y. 


ONE  OF  OUR  MEN  AVERAGED  (83.81  week  and  a  lady 
(30.80  week,  during  the  past  year.  Congenial,  steady  employ¬ 
ment.  Business  established  1888.  Write  for  our  attractive 
proposition.  Perry  Company.  Rochester,  New  York. 


AGENTS  EARN  (78  to  (280  a  Month  Selling  “Novelty 
Knives."  Your  name,  address,  photo  underneath  handles; 
also  emblems  lodges,  societies,  etc.  Finely  tempered  raxor  steel 
blades.  Big  profits.  Good  commission  paid.  Great  special 
Oder  to  agents.  Novelty  Cutlery  Ck>.,  20  Bar  St.,  Canton,  O. 


varnish  users.  Excellent  side  or  main  line.  A-lmen  can 
quickly  establish  a  good  paying  trade.  Address  Box  38 
ColUnwood.  Ohio. _ 

WANTED,  CAPABLE  AGENTS  to  handle  new  high  grade 
up-to-date  articles;  lightning  sellers  In  all  homes,  offices,  stores 
shops;  (3  to  (10  dally  guaranteed.  Promotion  assured  E 
Thomas  Mfg.  Co..  41  E  St.,  Dayton.  O. 


MEN  OF  ABILITY  to  handle  high  grade  line  of  leather 
advertising  gfXMls.  Liberal  commissions.  Big  sales.  The 
Consolidated  Novelty  Mfg.  Co..  Sprtnglleld,  Ohio. 


WANTED — Salespeople  to  handle  Factor)-  Furniture 
Polish  and  Rubbing  Powder,  Factory  Floor  and  Mission  Wax. 
and  Factory  Stiver  Polish.  All  new  and  the  best  In  their  line. 
Good  Profit.  Factory  Polish  Co..  Sprlngheld.  O. 


AGENTS  wanted  to  sell  best  Kettles  In  World  for  Cooking, 
Steaming,  Straining  Food  of  all  kinds;  no  more  burned  or 
scalded  liands,  no  more  food  wasted.  Sample  tree.  For  partic¬ 
ulars  write  American  Specialty  Stamping  Co..  Johnstown.  Pa. 

SALESMEN  FOR  CIGARK  Salary  (7SloTr28^nthly 
and  expenses.  Experlrncr  unnecessary.  Big  Holiday  sellers. 
Write  for  territory.  Full  Instructions  furnished.  Ointlnental 
Cigar  Oo..  378  Mint  Arc^e,  Philadelphia. 

AN  HONEST  SALARIED  POSiTlOjf.  Out  of  the  ordl- 
nary.  United  Mfg.  Co..  PhlladelphU.  Makers  High  Grade 
Textile  Indispensable  Patented  Fabrics.  Used  by  every  man. 
woman  and  child.  Thousands  of  repeat  orders,  nave  unusual 
openings.  Require  Manager  each  Territory.  No  capital  or  ex- 
p^ence.  Monopoly  tor  right  man.  Address.  1033  (Aestnut  St. 

SALESMEN — Regular  or  side  line — Not  necessarily  exp^- 
enced.  No  samples.  Salary  and  liberal  commissions.  House 
establlsbed  forty  years.  Address  Dept.  E.  The  Geo.  W.  Lord 
Company.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


AGENTS.  ATTENTlONIi:  " SO- EASY  "  The  New  Idea 
Stove  Polish.  Does  not  roll  the  handsl  It  polishes  a  hot  or 
cold  stove.  Non- explosive  I  Waterproof,  etc.,  etc.l  A  brand 
new,  tremendous  seller.  Agents  and  canvassers  wanted  every¬ 
where.  Think  this  over,  then  write  us  for  temu.  Adner 
Laboratory  Oo..  Deot.  E2,  Pblladelnhla.  Pa. 


HIGH  GRADE  SOLICITORS  WA.NTED  for  the  best  In¬ 
vestment  proposition  out  today.  Good  opening  for  Bond  and 
Insurance  men.  Write  for  Particulars.  Texas  Banking  41  In¬ 
vestment  Company.  Houston.  Texas. 


SALESMEN.  No  beginners  and  no  canvassers  wanted.  We 
want  only  reliable  hlgb-rlass  men  of  experience  and  proved 
ability.  Proposition  as  legitimate  as  a  bank.  Some  of  our  men 
are  averaging  over  (1 ,000  a  month.  Life  Insurance  men  aver¬ 
aging  (200  up  can  make  (1. 000  a  month.  Give  references. 
John  B.  Duryea.  14(2  New  York  Bldg.,  Seattle.  Wash. 


WANTED:  Solicitors  for  music  proposition.  Permanent 
Institutions  maintained  Seattle  Tacoma.  Spokane.  Portland, 
Oakland,  Los  Angeles.  Mandolin  agents  make  good  money. 
S.  C.  Osborn.  Peoples  Bank  Bld.~.,  Seattle. 


AGENTS  WANTED  TO  HANDLE  BIGGEST  MONEY- 
maklng  Fire  Extinguishers.  Special  starting  offer;  exclusive 
territory.  (78  to  (300  per  month.  Badger  Chemical  Mfg.  Co.. 
Sta.  1.  Milwaukee.  WIs. 

A  GOOD  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  BOTH  MEN  AND 
Women.  Everybody's  Magaxine  offers  you  a  chance  to  do  a 
profitable  business  during  the  Subscription  season  of  1807-8. 
Hustlers  can  make  big  money — spare-time  workers  a  good 
weekly  salary.  If  you  are  on  our  staff  you  will  get  our  spiral 
offers;  If  not.  register  with  us.  Write  to-day  for  partlcul^  to 
Subscription  Department.  Everybody's  Magazine.  New  York 
aty. 


ANYONE  CAN  EARN  (18  to  (30  per  week  handling  one 
or  more  of  our  30  useful  articles.  Men  and  women  srrite  for 
particulars.  No  traveling.  Devote  spare  time.  Fair  Mfg.  Co., 
3811-8th  St..  Racine.  WIs. 


FOR  THE  ADVERTISER 


FOR  LIVE  ADVERTISING  NOVELTIES  and  Premium 
Goods,  Business  Souvenirs,  Calendars,  ^ns.  Letter  Enclo¬ 
sures,  etc.,  read  The  Novelty  News,  offinal  organ  of  Mfrs. 
Told  In  pictures.  ”  Selling  ”  goods  and  methods  presented— 
not  theories.  (1.00  a  year;  trial  3  months  28c.  Single  copy, 
10c.  stamps.  173  Washington  St.,  Chicago. 


BOX  TOPS— WRAPPERS— AND  PAPERS  TO  MATCH. 
Manufacturers  of  Candles,  Papeteries,  Perfumes.  Handker¬ 
chiefs.  etc.,  interested  In  Fancy  Boxes  can  gain  Information 
from  Wolf  A  Company  .Mfrs.  A  Importers.  78  Milk  St.. Boston. 

“ADVERTISERS'  M  AGAZI N  E  "—should  be  read  by  every 
advertiser  and  Mail-Order  dealer.  Best  “Ad  School’  In  ex¬ 
istence.  Trial  subscription  10c.  Sample  copy  free.  Adver¬ 
tisers’  Magazine.  808  Grand,  Kansas  (Jity,  Mo. 


This  Department  is  indexed  Turn  to  page  3. 


EVERYBODY’S  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


AUTOMOBILES-BOATS— 

ENGINEERS-MACHINERY 


I  SELL  MORE  AUTOMOBILES  than  any  man  In  America. 
WbyT  Because  I  clve  better  barcalns  than  any  one  else. 
Send  lor  my  Illustrated  catalogue,  greatest  bargains  ever 
offered  In  used  machines.  Thomas  Flyer  that  cost  fS.BOO 
for  Bl.lBO.  Other  bargains  equally  as  Kuod.  C.  A.  Coef,  1424 
B  MlcnlKan  Ave..  Chlcaco.  III. 


THE  FACTORY  BEHIND  OUR  CARS.  Seven  years’  ex¬ 
perience  buytns  and  selUnx  second  band  automobiles  enables 
us  to  five  you  more  and  do  better  for  you  than  any  one  else. 
Nothlnc  but  hlch  crade  cars  In  Kuaranteed  condition.  %nd 
for  Ulus.  eatalOK  and  Investlxate  our  standlnx  and  methods. 
Nybert  Automobile  Works.  2423  Mlcblcan  Ave..  Cblcaxo. 


TOURISTS  ALTOKIT.  Contains  38  of  the  finest  quality 
tools,  especially  selected  for  every  possible  permanent  and 
emerxency  use.  It  Is  the  hlxbest  type  of  repalrinx  outfit  pro¬ 
curable.  Packed  in  a  stronx  leather  edred  canvas  roU.  WeMha 
18  pounds  and  Is  easily  carried.  Send  for  special  circular  2407 
Hammacber-Schlemraer  Co.,  4th  Ave.  A  11th  Street,  New 
York.  See  our  display  ad  on  paxe  48. 


HOW  TO  RUN  AN  AUTO.  Fully  tauxht  In  ”  Homan’s 
Automobiles,’*  the  best  Instructor  In  care  and  operation :  fuUy 
Ulustrated,  32  postpaid,  specimen  paxes  free.  Write  today. 
Audel  Co.,  63-5th  Ave..  New  York. 


RIFE  AUTOMATIC  HYDRAULIC  RAM.  pumps  water 
by  water  power — no  attention — no  expense — 2  feet  fall 
elevates  water  So  feet,  etc.  Guaranteed.  Catalox  tree.  Rife 
Ram  Co.,  2118  Trinity  Bulldlnx.  New  Y’ork  City. 


AUTOMOBILE  BARGAINS.  We  have  a  few,  absolutely 
new,  four  cylinder  cars,  rexular  price,  32,230.00  which  we  will 
seU,  while  they  last,  for  31.230.00.  Name  cannot  be  adver¬ 
tised  on  account  of  axreement  with  makers;  but  we  xuarantee 
the  machine  to  be  up  to  the  hlxhest  standard  and  built  by  one 
of  the  bnt  known  automobUe  manufacturers  In  America. 
This  Is  a  bix  cut — a  blx  chance.  Guaranteed ;  free  of  parts,  all 
parts  carrlra  on  hand.  A1m>  carrylnx  Isixest  stock  of  new  and 
second  hand  cars  of  almost  every  make  at  cut  prices  which 
cannot  fall  to  Interest  prospective  buyers.  Send  for  barxaln 
sheet  131.  ’limes  Square  Automobile  Company.  1380-1801 
Broadway.New  York.  Cfalcaxo  Branch.308-31 1  Mchlxan  Blvd. 

GOOD  AUTOMOBILES  AT  REDUCED  PRICES— As  the 
Larxest  dealers  In  the  world,  always  carrylnx  over  230  sUxhtly 
used  automobiles,  we  offer  exceptional  oaixalns.  Our  mam¬ 
moth  xaraxe  occupies  30,000  feet  of  floor  space.  Runabouts, 
3130  to  3800;  Tonneaus.  3350  to  33,000.  With  no  ebarxe  tor 
Btoraxe  and  but  3  per  cent,  commlsrlon  for  selllnx,  we  have  the 
pick  of  all  desirable  cars.  If  we  haven't  the  car  you  want,  we 
can  xet  It  for  you,  and  at  a  price  much  less  than  you  would 
pay  elsewhere.  Frequently  we  have  at  one  time  a  dozen  or 
more  autos  on  which  owners  eaxer  to  sell  ask  bids.  If  you 
cannot  call,  send  for  list.  Manhattan  Storaxe  Co..  334-338- 
338-340  West  44tb  St..  New  York  Oty. 


GAS  ENGINES.  LAUNCHES  and  aU  kinds  of  marine  sup¬ 
plies.  We  tell  you  free  of  charae  who  the  best  dealers  are. 
Marine  Enxlneeiinx.  17  Battery  Place,  New  York. 


FOR  MEN 


WHY.  do  the  best  posted,  and  best  dressed.  Commercial 
travellers  (with  territory  from  ocean  to  ocean  and  can  be 
be  fitted  ani-where)  have  their  clothes  made  by  ’’Adams"  of 
Denver? 


FINE  TAILORING  ON  CREDIT.  Open  a  charxe  account 
with  us  on  the  same  terms  enjoyed  by  our  city  patrons. 
Strictly  Tailor-Made-Garments.  Not  ready  made  clothes. 
Fit  and  finish  xuaranteed.  Write  to-day  tor  Free  Style  Book 
sent  on  request.  .  Bell  Talloiinx  Company,  128  E.  Madison 
A..  Cbicaxo.  in. 


FANCY  AND  TRICK  BILLIARD  SHOTS.— Fully  de¬ 
scribed  In  a  booklet  which  I  will  mall  promptly  for  10c.  coin  or 
stamps.  Money  refunded  If  not  as  represented.  Address  F. 
H.  B..  Box  493  Elcin.  III. 


ARB  YOU  A  MASON?  Get  your  charms  and  all  emblems 
St  factory  prices.  If  you  want  anytbinx  In  Masonic  Jewelry 
from  a  lapel  button  to  a  solid  cold  K.  T.  or  32  dexree  charm 
snite  me  for  prices.  Ralph  Cole,  Attleboro,  Mass. 


PAINE’S  PERFECT  PIPE— Best  In  the  world.  No  to¬ 
bacco  Juice,  no  dust,  no  “sluxs”  In  the  mouth.  Cataloxue  In 
colors  for  2c.  stamp.  F.  I.  Paine,  Duluth,  Minn. 

PARISIA.N  SCARF  PINS  of  Artistic  Workmanship.  73c. 
each.  Green  Jade  or  Amethyst.  Square  or  Oval  Desixns.  War¬ 
ranted  to  wear  20  years.  Reproduction  of  18  Kt.  Gold.  A. 
Lamb.  P.  O.  Box  272  Madison  Square.  New  York  (jlty. 


ELITE  CLOTHING  CLEANING  PAD  and  ^t 
reps  your  clothlnx  spotless— 10c.  at  Stores.  By  j 


Keeps  your  clothlnx  spotless— 10c.  at  Stores. 
B.  L.  WllUams  A  Co.,  Mfrs..  132  Market  St..  P 


ANING  PAD  and  Spot  remover, 
s— 10c.  at  Stores.  By  mall.  15c. 
132  Market  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


YOUR  LODGE  PIN.  33c.  BEAUTIFUL  HARD  enamel 
on  14  karat  rolled  xold  plate.  Lodxe  charms.  73c.  Every 
article  absolutely  xuaranteed.  Send  for  descriptive  circular. 
Asher  Klelnman,  250  Elxhtb  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


TRAVELING  TRANSPORTATION, 
RECREATION  AND  HEALTH  RESORTS 


WHERE  WILL  YOU  SPEND  THE  WINTER?  When  you 
are  consldeiinx  an  extended  trip  to  a  Winter  resort,  the  cost 
of  transportation.  Pullman  fares  as  well  as  the  best  accommo¬ 
dations  to  be  secured  on  your  arrival,  you  will  find  It  worth 
while  to  remember  that  a  postal  card  addressed  toEverybody's 
Travel  and  Hotel  Service  will  brlnx  you  Information  In  full, 
absolutely  free  of  charxe.  Let  us  place  you  comfortably  and 
obviate  the  necessity  of  probably  Inconvenient  trips  to 
xather  Information.  Our  Influence  will  be  valuable  to  you. 
Address  Everybody’s  Maxazlne.  Travel  and  Hotel  Service, 
Union  Square,  North,  New  York  City. 


REDUCED  RATES  ON  SHIPMENTS  of  Household  Goods 
to  and  from  the  West  In  throuxh  cars.  Bekins  Warehouses 
In  Los  Anxeles,  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  etc.  Write  for  rates 
and  Free  maps  of  above  cities.  Bekins  Household  Shlpplnx 

Co.,  333  First  National  Bank  Bldx..  Chleaxo. _ 

SPEND  YOUR  WINTER  AT  “THE  PASS.”  Furnished 
seven  room  cottaxe  on  Beach,  313.00  a  week  or  340.00  a 
month.  Horse  and  trap  easy  terms.  C.  D.  Norman,  Pass 
Christian,  Miss. 


ORIENT — EUROPE.  Select  party  Sails  tor  the  Orient 
January  25th.  Also  Seven  Tours  to  Europe  ^rinx  and 
Summer  1808.  De  Potter  Tours,  32  Broadway,  N.  Y.  (28th 
year). 


DELIGHTFUL  OCEAN  VOYAGES;  To  South  Atlantic  A 
Gulf  Ports,  low  rates  to  Galveston,  Tex.,  Mobile,  Ala.,  Mexico, 
California,  Colorado,  etc.  Finest  Fleet  of  steamships  In  the 
Atlantic  Coastwise  service.  Unsurpassed  Passenxer  accom¬ 
modations.  Write  tor  New  Illustrated  folder.  Mallory  Steam¬ 
ship  Company,  Pass'r  Traffic  Dept..  280  Broadway,  New  York. 


ORIENT:  CLARK’STENTH  ANNUAL  CRUISE.  Feb.  6. 
’08.  70  days,  by  chartered  S.S.  "Arabic”  16,000  tons.  Tours 
Round  the  World,  to  Europe.  Sicily,  etc.  Frank  C.  Clark. 
Times  Bulldlnx.  New  York. 


TOURS  TO  THE  ORIENT,  41st  Annual  Series  of  Select 
Tours  to  Exypt.  the  Nile.  Holy  Land,  the  Levant,  etc.  Travel 
de  Luxe.  3845  to  31,230.  Thos.  Cook  A  Son,  245  Broadway, 
New  York. 


70  DAYS’  TOUR  OF  EUROPE.  8th  year.  Italy.  Switzer¬ 
land.  Germany,  Holland.  Beixium.  Enxland  May  30,  1008. 
Personally  conducted  by  C.  H.  Smith,  20  State  St.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  Send  for  Prospectus. 


Please  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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EVERYBODY’S  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


FOR  THE  HOME 


MAKE  YOUR  OWN  FURNITURE.  Entirely  new  plan. 
Massive  Mission  Furniture,  perfectly  simple  and  easy.  Fas- 
elnatlnc  work,  saving  80%  to  00%.  'Tsrelve-year-old  boy  with 
household  tools  and  our  patterns  (35c.  to  81.00)  can  make  It. 
Handsomely  Illustrated  catalogue  Free.  The  Home  Furniture 
Pattern  Co.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 


8S  BOOK  FREE  with  each  sale  of  our  Genuine  Navajo 
Indian  Rues.  144  p.  history,  Navajo  Indians  and  their  Wcav- 
Imt:  cloth  and  cold,  richly  Illustrated.  Rues  810  to  850. 
Unique,  artistic,  marvellously  durable.  Write  for  booklet. 
Pueblo-Navajo  Indian  Products  Co.,  Pueblo.  Col. 


GRAY  SPANISH  MOSS  for  decoration.  Lone,  wavy  tufts 
of  Intertwined  slender  plant  threads  that  hanc  from  the 
branches  of  the  Gulf  Coast  live  oaks.  Beautiful,  unique. 
Keeps  freshness  months.  Half  bushel  bac  prepaid  express,  81. 
iSiple  quantity,  83.  Gulf  Coast  Products  Co.,  Box  548, 
Pensacola.  Fla. 


FLORIDA  INSECT  FLOUR.  Destroys  moths,  stiver  bucs. 
roaches,  fleas,  ants,  bedbucs,  doc,  bird,  chicken  and  plant  lice. 
Preserves  clothlnc  and  carpets.  Odorless.  81  tins,  prepaid 
anywhere.  Florida  Insect  Flour  Co.,  Miami,  Florida,  U.  S.  A. 


ARE  THERE  WINDOWS  IN  YOUR  ROOMS?— Of 
course  I  Well  then,  lit  them  with  our  patent  sash-sllde  and 
holder.  Works  better  than  cords  and  pulley.  Holds  window 
where  you  wish  and  facilitates  cleanlnc.  Perfect.  Invisible 
when  In  place.  Two  (trial)  35c.  or  10  for  81  from  Eastport 
Hardware  Co.,  Eastport.  Idaho. _ 

EFFECTIVE  PERMANENT  EXTERMINATION.  Ento- 
molocy  and  chemistry  conquer  cockroaches. .  First  real  relief 
now  cuaranteed.  Send  for  free  booklet  or  mall  today  81.00  Mil 
for  full  box,  postpaid,  or  35c.  sliver  for  sample.  Sunshine 
Laborator)’.  3348  Graves  Place.  Chicaco. 


THE  PROFILOGRAPH  OUTFIT  enables  the  most  Inex¬ 
perienced  to  make  life  size  portraits.  Amusinc  and  cratlfylnc 
to  keep  an  exact  delineation  of  your  friend's  or  parent's 
features^  81.00  postpaid.  G.  S.Webbcr,  Lock  Box  570,  Chicaco. 

FLOORS,  PARQUET  AND  HARDWOOD— Wax  Floor 
Polish.  Our  floors  5-16  of  an  Inch  thick  can  be  laid  over 
your  old  pine  floors  at  small  expense.  Send  for  catalocue.  J. 
Dunfee  A  Co..  104  Franklin  St..  Chicaco.  Ills. 


MOSS  "GREEN  HEART” TABASCO  SAUCE.  Best  form 
In  which  pepper  can  be  used.  Absolutely  pure.  Dellchtful 
flavor.  Improves  dlcestlon.  Send  ,15  rents  for  full  size  bottle  to 
New  Iberia  Extract  of  Tabasco  Pepper  CX>..  New  Iberia.  La. 


BUTCHER'S  BOSTON  POLISH,  Is  the  best  finish  made 
for  floors  and  Interior  woodwork.  Not  brittle;  will  not  scratch 
or  deface  like  shellac  or  varnish.  Send  for  free  booklet.  For 
sale  by  dealers  In  Paints.  Hardware  and  House  Fumlshlncs. 
Butcher  Polish  Co..  356  Atlantic  Ave..  Boston.  Mass. 


"HI-VAL-D”  UNDERWEAR  means  "Best  to  be  had  for 
the  money."  createst  variety  of  fabrics  and  styles  for  all  aces 
and  money  back  If  not  satisfied.  Write  at  once  for  larce 
samples.  W.  J.  Paine  Co..  Dept.  E.  Boston.  Mass. 


FOR  PARENTS — The  widely  known  and  valuable  books. 
"Almost  a  Man,"  50c.;  "Almost  a  Woman,”  50c.;  "Teachlnc 
Truth,"  50c.;  “Child  Confidence  Rewarded,"  25c.;  "IdeM 
Married  Life,”  81.10;  all  postpaid.  Send  for  list  of  over  40 
extremely  fine  leaflets  costlnc  from  2c.  to  8c.  each.  American 
Motherhood.  173  Main  St.  Cooperstown.  N.  Y. 


FOR  CROOKED  SPINES — We  let  you  use  the  Sheldon 
Appliance  30  days  and  cuarantee  satisfaction.  It  has  helped 
or  cured  thousands  who  suffered.  Made  only  to  measurement; 
Ucht.  comfortable,  easy  to  put  on  and  take  off.  Write  for  book 
and  evidence.  Philo  Burt  Mfc.  Co.,  31  Main  St..  Jamestown. 
N.  Y, 


LEAKY  AGATE  ware  mended  with  Acatite.  Stands  hot¬ 
test  fire.  Mends  any  size  hole.  Used  on  all  metals,  even  alumi¬ 
num.  Easily  applied,  fully  cuaranteed.  Good  acents  wanted. 
Mailed  13c.,  30  repair^  R.  Lonchurst.  Lynbrook.  N.  Y. 


"A  ROOM  WITHOUT  PICTURES  IS  LIKE  A 
Room  Without  Windows." — Ruskln.  In  every  scheme  of 
bouse  decoration  Life's  Prints  have  come  to  possess  their  own 
special  place.  There  are  wall  spaces  In  every  home,  simple  or 
luxurious,  which  nothlnc  suits  so  well  as  one  or  more  of  these 
always  pleasinc  productions.  A  catalocue  showlnc  many  of 
the  subjects  In  miniature  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt 
of  ten  cents  by  Life  Publlshinc  Company,  17  West  Thirty- 
First  Street.  New  York. 


BEAUTIFUL  PICTURES  AND  ART  STUDIES  IN 
Color  for  all  purposes — Framinc.  OH  and  Water  Color  palnt- 
Inc  and  China  Decoration.  Send  35  rents  for  two  exquisite 
"Yard”  pictures — Violets  and  Roses — In  water  colors,  each 
10x36  (recular  price,  81.00).  Our  new  Illustrated  56  pace 
catalocue  free  on  request.  Collection  of  7  “  Yard  "  pictures  for 
81.00.  Oertel  Art  Print  Co..  150  Bleecker  St..  New  York. 


DO  YOU  BURN  CANDLES — Glow  candles  bum  kerosene 
and  look  exactly  like  a  candle,  fit  any  candlestick.  No  srax  to 
drip.  wlU  not  burn  shades — 300  hrs.  1  ct.  Complete  with 
nickel  shadebolder.  81.00,  or  write  for  circular.  Wllmer  Sain 
Co..  Room  43  Mattlace  Bide.,  N.  Y. 


THE  WONDERFUL  VITAK  machine  that  proJecU  a  per¬ 
fect  movlnc  picture  for  home  use.  Price  with  films,  810.  Write 
for  circular.  New  York  Vltak  Co.,  Dept.  B,  N.  T.  City. 


THE  DEAF  CAN  HEAR  WITH  THE  AOOUSTICOIf. 
Instruments  for  Individual  use.  Churchn  equipped.  Thou¬ 
sands  In  use.  40  pace  catalocue  free.  K.  F.  'fumer,  1265 
Broadway,  New  York. 

“you  will  soon  be 'fHTN^NG“OFCHRISTMlis7nd 
puzzlinc  over  the  selection  of  presents.  This  year  let  the 
Special  Christmas  Gifts  Catalocue,  of  the  Great  llacy's  aid  In 
your  seleetlon.  This  special  Gifts  Catalocue  lists  hundreds  of 
desirable  presents  selected  from  the  Macy  Store,  the  Laicest 
Dry  Goods  and  Department  Store  under  one  Roof  In  'This 
Country.  Write  for  this  catalocue  today.  Frequently  you  will 
be  able  to  purchase  two  presents  at  Macy's  for  the  cost  of  one 
elsewhere.  R.  H.  Macy  A  Co.,  Broadway,  New  York. 


"FLEISHER'S  KNITTING  A  CROCHETING  MANUAL" 
Is  Invaluable  to  expert  and  be,(laner — contcins  pbotocrapblc 
Illustrations  of  ;iew  and  staple  carments,  with  directions  for 
makinc.  Teaches  knlttlnc  snd  crocletlnc  by  qi  Ickest  method, 
made  eav  by  Illustrated  stitches.  Mailed  for  20  cents.  S.  B. 
A  B.  W..Fleisher.  Dmt.  63.  Philadelphia. 


GRILLES  FOR  DOORS.  ARCHES,  etc.  Some  for  82.50. 
Hardwood  and  Parquetry  floors  are  SsAltary.  C^aMnet  Man¬ 
tels  from  810.00  up.  Tile,  for  floors,  walls,  etc. — Cataloc  free. 
Ostendorf.  3013  No.  Broad  St..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  SAMPLE— Adam's  Mineral  Soap, 
with  your  croccr's  name,  used  for  more  thsm  forty  years  by 
many  of  the  best  famines  for  cleanlnc  and  imllshlnc  tin,  brass. 
Iron  and  earthenware,  paint,  woodwork,  bath  tube,  etc.  For 
washlnc  hands  It  has  no  equal.  Sold  by  croeers  ccnerally. 
The  F^Dfis  Adams  Co..  Factory  E,  Bennincton,  Vt. 


fOOD  PRODUCTS 


SCRAPPLE — The  most  deflclous,  wholesome,  nutritions, 
and  appetlzlnc  breakfast  dish  that  can  be  prepmed.  Made  of 
the  choicest  meat  combined  with  the  purest  Indian  meal  and 
buckwheat  flour.  So  that  you  may  tnr  this  savory  food,  we 
will  send  you  a  trial  order  of  five  munds  of  Alexander’s 
famous  Pennsylvania  Pork  Scrapple  for  only  81.00,  express 
prepaid  east  of  Denver,  Col.  Write  for  book  on  scrapple  and 
our  other  pork  products.  E.  W.  Alexander,  P.  O.  Box  K. 
Oxford.  Chester  Co..  Pa. 


IT  IS  DELICIOUS.  GENUINE  OLD  FASHIONED  pure 
sausace.  Cleanly  made  from  best  part  of  younc  pIC*.  Care¬ 
fully  seasoned,  farm  style.  Safely  sent  anywhere;  6  lbs.  pre¬ 
paid  81.50.  Bovee  Bros..  E.  E.  Plttsburc..  Pa. 


FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 


100  IMPORTED  CIGAR  BANDa  WITH  TWO  oenter- 
pleccs,  foil  and  edcinc.  for  dccoratlac,  mailed  you  for  35c. 
eoln.  No  stamps.  Thompson,  34  State.  Albany,  N.  Y. 


TEDDY  BEAR  with  voiee,  14  Inches  lone.  Sent  for  81.00. 
Boys  and  clrls  co  wild  over  It.  U.  a  Teddy  Bear  Co.,  48  W. 
16lh  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


A  WORLD  OF  FUN  AND  INSTRUCTION  in  Richter's 
Anchor  Blocks.  Solid  stone,  3  colors.  Best  of  Christmas  toys. 
Send  for  33-pare  Illustrated,  free  catalocue  F.  Address.  Rich¬ 
ter  A  C^.  D^t.  (j.  215  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 


ALL  THE  PRESIDENTS  from  Washlnrton  to  Roosevelt 
on  beautiful  Imported  clear  bands  and  tbeCapItoi  for  center¬ 
piece  mailed  for  25c.  stamps  or  cash.  E.  Goldman  A  Co., 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


STAMPS.  COINS  AND  CURIOS 


SEA  SHELLS  AND  CUKIUS— 12  Sea  SheUs  25  cts.  Clus¬ 
ter  of  Rose  Coral,  15  cts.  Sea  Biscuit,  15  cts.  Tarpon  Scale. 
5  ets.  All  for  5U  cts.  postpaid.  Cataloc.  Tropical  Curio  Oo 
Dept.  80.  Miami.  Florida. 


CERTAIN  COINS  WANTED.  I  pay  81  to  8600  for  thous¬ 
ands  of  rare  coins,  stamps,  and  paper  money  to  1894.  Send 
stamp  for  Illustrated  eireular.  ret  posted  and  make  ntoney 
quickly.  Vonbenren  the  <3oln  Dealer.  Dept.  31.  Boston.  Maas. 


85.75  PAID  FOR  RARE  DATE  1853  Quarters.  BIc  prices 
paid  for  hundreds  of  other  dates;  Keep  all  money  colnM  be¬ 
fore  1875  and  send  20  cents  at  once  for  a  set  of  2  Illustrated 
Coin  aad  Stamp  Value  Books,  size  4  J  z  7.  It  may  mean  your 
fortune.  C.  O.  Clarke  A  Oo.,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


This  Department  is  indexed.  Turn  to  pare  3. 
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CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS 


everyone;  lance  cloth  bound,  eolti  embossed  fellowship  and 
scrap  book.  Prepaid  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  $2.50.  Cata- 
loe  free.  Agents  wanted.  Ck>lle«e  Memory  Book  Co.,  Chicago. 


FIR  TREE  TIPS  to  till  sofa  pillow  18  Inches  square  euc., 
2  for  $1.  Refreshln?  memories  of  "  The  Country  of  the  Pointed 
Firs.”  Perfume  of  the  Maine  Woods  lasts  for  years.  A.  J. 
Ualot.  Columbia  Falls,  Maine. 


FOR  MUSIC  LOVERS.  Masters  In  Music,  "The  Aristo¬ 
crat  of  Musical  Publications,”  a  six  volume  concise  library  on 
the  inreatest  composers,  578  paees  text,  1.152  pages  music. 
Fulllnform  itlon  on  request.  Bates  &  Guild  Co.,  Boston.  Mass. 

AN  APPRECIATED  HOLIDAY  GIFT.  The  loTof’mieTs 
shared  1^  all.  Send  for  our  handsome  edition  of  Home  Songs 
— Irish  &>ngs  and  College  Songs.  Artistically  bound  In  white, 
green  and  gold,  neatly  boxed,  price  $1.25;  bound  In  paper, 
5Uc.  Dept.  G,  Oliver  Dltson  Company,  Boston,  Mass. _ 

FOR  ART  LOVERS — Masters  In  Art.  monthly  and  our 
line  of  Framing  Prints  of  great  masterpieces.  Illustrated  cir¬ 
culars  of  either  on  request.  Bates  le  Guild  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


SPECIAL  Christmas  Offer.  Set  of  "White  Rose  Dress 
Shields.  Regular  clze,  silk.  Dress,  Shirt  Waist,  $1.  Antls^tlc 
Ion  proof.  No  rubber.  Returnable.  White  Rose 
Shield  Co.,  24.‘>K8  Franklin  St.,  Boston.  Mass.  Agents  wanted. 

EMBLEM  CHARMS.  CHARTS.  RI.NGS.  PINS,  buT- 
tons  are  the  very  best  Christmas  presents.  Large  variety  beet 
goods  for  price,  quick  delivery.  Sold  direct  from  factory. 
Send  for  booklet.  Agents  wanted.  Stanley,  Cornhlll.  Boston. 


PERRY  PICTURES.  Suitable  for  all  ages.  Send  25c.  for 
25  art  subjects  or  25  Madonnas,  or  25  for  children,  or  25  He¬ 
ll  tlous,  or  $1.00  for  the  4  sets  or  for  Art  Set  of  100.  Size  5  )  x  8. 
Order  today.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  The  Perry  Pictures 
Company,  Dept.  40,  Malden,  Mass. 


PUTTING  THE  LOG,  The  new  game,  all  the  rage,  sup¬ 
planting  Parchesl,  Whist,  etc.  The  over-ending  of  the  logs 
around  the  course,  creating  endless  Interest.  One  Dollar.  Ask 
your  Dealer  or  postpaid  by  National  Game  Co.,  604  Pine  St., 
St.  Louis.  Mo. 


BUST  AND  HIPS.  THE  “ PERFECTIO.N  ”  ADJUST¬ 
ABLE  Form.  Every  woman  who  attempts  to  make  a  dress 
or  shirt-waist  Immediately  discovers  how  difficult  It  Is  to 
obtain  a  good  nt  by  the  usual  "try-on  method,”  with  herself 
fer  the  model  and  a  looking-glass  with  which  to  see  how  It  fits 
at  the  back.  The  Perfection  Adjustable  Form  does  away 
with  all  discomforts  and  disappointments  In  fitting,  and  ren¬ 
ders  the  work  of  dressmaking  easy  and  satisfactory.  Write  for 
Illustrated  booklet,  containing  complete  line  of  dress  forms 
and  prices.  Hall-Borcbert  Dress  Form  Co.,  Dept.  5.  SO  West 
.S2d  St.,  New  York  aty. 


BEAUTIFUL  PICTURES  AND  ART  STUDIES  IN 
Color  for  all  purposes — Framing.  Oil  and  Water  Color  paint¬ 
ing  and  China  Decoration.  Send  25  cents  for  set  of  6  exquUltc 
heads  in  water  colors,  on  heavy  cardboard  stock,  each  10x15 
(regular  price  $1.50).  We  make  this  offer  to  Introduce  our 
beautiful  line  and  It  is  good  only  until  Xmas.  Also  see  our 
adv’t  under  beading  For  The  Home.  5e-page  cata.  free. 
UerM  Art  Print  C^..  150  Bleecker  St.,  New  \  ork. 

A  FRIEND^ROM  ONE  END  OF  THE  YEAR“t^he 
Other.  The  Red  Dwarf  Ink  Pencil.  "Another  20th  Century 
Success."  Away  ahead  of  a  fountain  pen  I  Carry  In  any  pocket 
upside  down,  cannot  leak.  Ready  for  Instant  usel  Made  of 
polished  red  vulcanite,  very  attractive.  All  over  the  country 
In  every  great  business  center  this  pencil  Is  being  used.  Uni¬ 
versally  used  abroad.  The  pencil  for  College.  Business  and  Pro¬ 
fessional  men  and  home.  By  registered  mall.  $2.50.  A  good 
side  line.  Red  Dwarf  Pencil.  206  Broadway.  New  York  City. 


SAKLESS  SUKSHUN.  The  new  self-filling  fountain  pen 
without  a  rubber  sack.  Fingers  never  soiled,  temper  never 
spoiled.  All  about  pens  obsolete.  14-kt.  pen  warranted.  Ask 
your  dealer  or  mall  $2  direct.  Nathaniel  Field,  Dept.  R,  78 
Centre  St..  N.  Y. 


HOLIDAY  GIFTS.  Nothing  more  welcome  than  our  beau¬ 
tiful  portrait  photos  handsomely  folder-mounted  5c.  each  up. 
From  any  photo  you  have,  or  we  will  have  your  local  photog¬ 
rapher  give  you  new  sitting.  Samples  10c.  Am.  Photo.  C!o..N.  Y. 


A  CHRISTMAS  PRESENT  of  quality  ahd  economy — a 
box  of  our  pure  food  candy.  Extra  good  but  very  different. 
Hoarhound  chips  for  colds,  50c.  lb.  postpaid.  Garrows  Candy 

Co.,  40  Marietta  St..  Altanta,  Ga. _ 

"NU-FACE”  MASKS  for  Christmas  parties.  10  cts.  each. 
$1.00  per  dozen.  12  designs.  Uproariously  funny  novelty. 
48-page  catalog.  Holiday  Goods,  Toys,  Games  and  Novelties 

Free.  N.  Y.  News  Co. . J 5  j  Warren  St.,  N.  Y. _ 

PICTURES  BY  MAIL;  To  Introduce  our  new  50c.  Art 
Catalogue,  Illustrated  with  250  subjects  from  Fisher,  Hutt, 
Gibson.  Leyendecker,  Remington — will  send  copy  for  twelve 
2c.  stamps.  New  York  Art  Co.,  66  West  S4th  St..  New  York. 


SAVE  HALF  YOUR  MAGAZINE  MONEY.  A  yearly  sub¬ 
scription  to  a  good  magazine  Is  a  pleasant  reminder  each 
month.  Send  for  wholesale  price  list  and  guide;  do  It  now.  Jas. 
McCave.  Magazine  Sneclallst.  140th  St.  &  8th  Ave..  New  York. 

ACCEPTABLITpR^^SENT.  Half  Doz.  Rogers  Sliver  Tea¬ 
spoons.  guaranteed  A1  plate,  plain  or  fancy  pattern.  $1.00 
delivered.  Send  bill  at  our  risk.  Monroe  Supply  Co..  Living¬ 
ston  Bldg..  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Ref.:  Genesee  Valley  Trust  Co. 

BLACK  LEATHER  POCKETBOOK  COMBINATION 
(Card  Case,  Bill  Fold  and  Memorandum)  4J  x  2J  Inches, 
closed.  Receiver's  name  stamped  In  gold.  $1.00  prepaid.  Send 
dollar  bill  at  our  risk.  Monroe  Supply  Co..  Livingston  Bldg., 

Rochester.  N.  Y.  Reference:  Genesee  Valley  Trust  Co, _ 

FOR  XMAS.  Indian  Slippers  and  Moccasins  give  supreme 
comfort  for  outdoor  life,  or  nouse  wear.  Not  expensive.  Write 
Now  for  Illustrated  catalogue.  E.  L.  Gray  &  Co.,  Saranac 

Lake,  N.  Y. _ _ _ _ 

FOR  CHILDREN:  Klndersclence.  tnc  world  famous  new 
educational  method.  Is  taught  In  your  home  by  wonderful 
Klndersystem  Instructors  (operated  by  children)  containing 
scientifically  produced,  Ufe-llke  object  lessons.  Instructive 
games  and  other  "Wonder-Fun"  and  "  Play- Work”  features. 
Klndersclence  also  anticipates  childhood's  queries,  and  clearly 
explains  them  with  delightful  and  lasting  Impressions.  More 
amusing  and  Impressive  than  toys  or  books.  Complete  home 
course  equipment  prepaid,  50  cents.  Hall  Process  Co.,  550 

Pearl  St.,  New  York. _ 

ENLARGED  PICTURES  FOR  XMAS  GIFTS  from  your 
Favorite  Kodak  Negatives.  Exquisite  soft  rich  brown,  new 
process,  beautifully  mounted.  Mall  negative  and  $2.00 
promptly  If  for  Christmas.  Reference,  any  bank  In  Cincinnati. 

The  Emrle  Optical  Co.,  Cincinnati. _ _ _ 

SELECT  YOUR  CHRISTMAS  gifts  from  our  large  08-page 
catalogue  of  beautiful  goods  sent  free.  Prices  lowest.  Special 
value — 12  Imported  embossed  seasonable  postal  cards.  25c. 
prepaid.  Hirst  Dougherty  Co.,  1703  Wharton  St. .Philadelphia. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  No.  M  42  and  see  what  you  can 
save  on  choice  goods  of  all  kinds.  Boggs  &  Buhl,  Pittsburg, 
Pa..  Allegheny  Post  Office. 

FOR  CHRISTM.\S — 50  American  Havana  cigars,  hand¬ 
work.  made  by  men.  express  paid  for  $1.  Smoke  10.  If  un¬ 
satisfactory.  return  balance  and  Get  Your  Dollar  Back.  Ref. 
Bradstreet.  Ft.  Henry  Stogie  Co.,  Dept.  A.  Wheeling.  W.  Va. 

THERE  IS  NOTHING  EQUAL  TO  A  PARKER  Lucky 
Curve  Fountain  Pen  for  a  Christmas  Present.  Sold  by  thou¬ 
sands  of  dealers  at  $1.50,  $2.00.  $2.00  and  up.  Let  us  send 
you  beautiful  Holiday  Catalogue.  Parker  Pen  Co..  58  Mill 
'  S:..  Janesville.  Wls. 


WATCHES— JEWELRY— DIAMONDS 


CALIFORNIA  GEMS,  direct  from  the  mines.  Send  for  THIN  MODEL.  FINE  JEWELED.  GOLD  WATCH, 

free  Illustrated  catalog  describing  these  beautiful  stones.  Guaranteed  absolutely.  Our  price  $6.85.  Elsewhere  $10.00  to 

Hyacinth.  Tourmaline.  Beryl.  Chryseprase  and  Jade.  Hard,  $12.00.  We  positively  undersell  all  merchants.  Write  now  for 

durable,  brilliant.  San  Diego  Gem  Co.,  San  Diego.  Cal.  booklet  E.  Hunt  A  McCrea,  150  Nassau  St..  New  York. 


btu-  pins,  10c.  _ 

(any  article).  Chicago  6  and  10c.  Co.,  88  E.  Lake  St.,  Chicago. 

DO  YOU  WANT  OUR  DIAMOND  CATALOGT  Write  for 
It:  mailed  free  to  you.  Lowest  prices  In  America  for  fine 
Diamonds.  Watches.  Jewelry  and  Silverware.  Mermod- 
Jaocard  It  King,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  and  price  list  of 
artistic  Jewelry:  rings,  brooches,  bracelets,  scarf  pins,  watches, 
clocks,  cut  glass  and  novelties.  Photos  on  watches,  dials,  etc. 
Expert  repairing  In  all  branches.  Satisfaction  guarant<«d. 
Lester  Cert,  45-47  Malden  Lane.  New  York. 


Please  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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BUSINESS  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 


CIVIL  SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS  will  soon  be  held  In 
every  SUte.  Full  Information  and  questions  recently  used  by 
tbe  Civil  Service  Commission  free.  Columbian  Correspondence 
Collere.  Wasblnrton,  D.  C. 


CIVIL  SERVICE  EMPLOYEES  are  paid  weU  for  easy 
work;  examinations  of  all  kinds  soon.  Expert  advice,  sample 
questions  and  Booklet  LS  descrlblnir  positions  and  telllnq 
easiest  and  quickest  way  to  secure  them  free.  Write  now. 
Wsshlnirton  Civil  Service  School,  Washlncton.  D.  C. 

^YOU  CAN~ eXrn““ 11  S  to  (100  a  WEEK.  Lesun  Sbort- 


Standard  Correspondence  Schools,  88-.  0  Wash.  St..  Chlcaco. 


BE  A  DOCTOR  OF  MECHANO-THERAPY.  the  wonder¬ 
ful  new  system  of  healing.  $3, 000-85.000  a  year.  We  teach 
you  by  mall.  Greatly  superior  and  more  simple  than  Osteo¬ 
pathy.  Authorized  diplomas  to  arraduates.  Special  terms  now. 
write  tod^  for  Prospectus  free.  American  College  of  Mechano- 
Therspy.  Dept.  818,  120-122  Randolph  St.,  Chkaro. 


PARAGON  SHORTHAND,  Learned  In  one  week.  Valu¬ 
able  Invention  by  expert  stenocrapber;  Not  by  mere  theorist. 
Speed  capacity  beyond  reach  of  the  hand.  Easiest  to  read. 
Addreaa  Pararon  Shorthand  CoUers,  New  Orleans,  La. 


WE  TRAIN  MEN  for  hlrh  class  positions  as  travellnc  sales¬ 
men  exclurively  for  wholesale  pooery  and  allied  lines.  Our 
paduates  In  constant  demand  everywhere.  Booklet  free. 
Wholesale  Grocers  Institute,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


LEARN  TO  DRAW.  Constant  demand  for  artists  of  abil¬ 
ity.'  We  teach  cartoonlna:  c^caturlnc  and  Hlustratlmc  by 
mall.  Write  for  course  of  Instruction  and  Prize  Competition. 
National  School  of  Caricature,  128  World  Bldr..  N.  Y. 


LEARN  SHORT-STORY  WRITING.  Practical,  thorourh 
course  by  mall.  Why  not  have  your  stoilea  published  and  paid 
for?  Write  for  particulars.  Newspaper  and  Literary  TralnlnK 
School,  710  National  Union  Bldr.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


8200  A  MONTH  WITH  A  CAMERA— Hundreds  of  our 
Ciaduates  earn  that  amount,  and  more,  conductlns  photo 
studios;  maklnc  hook,  macaxlne.  nearspaper.  and  advettislnr 
Illustrations;  post  cards,  home  portraits,  vlesrs,  etc.  Send  for 
Free  Art  Prospectus,  desctlblnc  our  Home  Study  Courses  and 
Special  Holiday  Offer,  statlnc  whether  bepnner  s.  amateur  or 
professional  Instruction  Is  desired.  American  School  of  Art 
and  Photocraphy,  242  Washlnpon  Ave.,  Scranton,  Pa. 


PIANOS  AND  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS— MUSIC 


ALL  POPULAR  MUSIC  AT  CUT  PRICES.  Write  for 
Bulletins.  Semple  Music  Bureau,  Norwalk,  Conn. 


GENUINE  BARGAINS  IN  HIGH-GRADE  UPRIGHT 
Pianos.  Sllrhtly  used  Instruments;  12  Stelnways  from  8350 
up;  8  Krakauers  from  8250  up;  7  Knabes  from  8250  up:  3 
Chickerincs  from  8250  up;  also  ordinary  second-hand  Up- 
rlKhts,  875  up:  also  10  very  ffne  Parlor  Grand  pianos  at  about 
half.  Write  for  full  particulars.  Cash  or  easy  monthly  pay¬ 
ments.  Lyon  4c  Healy.  40  Adams  St..  Chlcaco.  We  ship  every¬ 
where  on  approval.  Sm  pares  82  and  84  of  this  macaane. 


WHY  BUY  CHEAP  NEW  PIANOS  WHEN  YOU  CAN 
buy  a  used  Plano  of  a  standard  make  from  8125  upT  A  used 
piano  of  a  rood  make  is  the  best  possible  value.  We  have  a 
laire  selection,  deliver  free  anywhere,  and  cive  8  years  to 
pay.  For  83  years  the  ** Pease”  name  has  stood  for  fair  deal- 
inrl  Write  for  cataloc  and  barraln  list.  C.  D.  Pease  4t  Co., 
128  West  42d  St..  New  York. 


AMERICAN  INDIAN  MELODIE'’.  IMPRESSIONS  of  the 
Wa-Wan  Ceremony  of  the  Omahas,  by  Arthur  Farwell.  Lyrics 
of  tbe  Red  Men.  by  Harvey  W.  LoDmls.  Traditional  Somes  of 
the  Zanls.  by  Carlos  Troyer.  Also  beautiful  somrs  and  piano¬ 
forte  compositions  by  American  composers.  Send  tor  com¬ 
plete  catalorue  to  Tbe  Wa-Wan  Press,  Newton  Center,  Mass. 


IT’S  THE  TONE.  SWEETER.  FULLER.  MORE  CARRY¬ 
ING  power  than  others.  That's  tbe  mark  of  a  Stetson  Guitar, 
Mandolin  or  Banjo.  Sold  on  easy  payments  direct  from  maker 
express  prepaid.  Free  triaL  Send  postal  for  handsome  catalog 
W.  J.  Dyer  A  Bro.  Dept.  E.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Established  1870. 


HAVILAND’S  DANCE  FOLIO  NO.  2.  Twenty  bM  vocal 
and  piano  successes  arranged  for  tearhlnc  or  danclnr.  such  as 
“Starllrbt,”  “Keep  a  little  Oosy  Comer  In  Your  Heart  for 
Me,”  “Just  a  Little  Rockinc  Chair  A  You,”  “Daddy's  little 
Girl,”  “German  Band,”  etc.,  postpaid  tor  25c.  Free  with  the 
above,  six  handsomely  engraved  post  cards  and  50  popular 
Sony  choruses,  free.  P.  B.  HavUand  Pub.  Oo..  125  West  37tb 
Street,  New  York. 


SERENADE.  “THE  OLD  CHURCH  ORGAN”— by 
Chambers,  Is  now  published  for  Plano  or  Oryan  Solo.  Every¬ 
body  should  have  a  copy  of  this  beautiful  serenade.  Price  20e. 


body  should  have  a  copy  of  this  m 
R.  F.  Seitz,  Pub.,  Glen  Rock.  Pa. 


POPULAR  SHEET  MUSIC  12  Cts.  per  Cony,  postpaid. 
Arrah  Wanna,  Blue  Bell,  Bullfroy  and  Coon,  Happy  Htine. 
lola.  Poor  John,  La  Sorella,  San  Antonio,  Starilynt.  Would 
you  care.  Send  2cpostaye  for  Free  Cataloy.  I.  M.  Emmons  A 
Oo.,  85-72  Leonard  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


GENUINE  EDISON  PHONOGRAPH  AS  ADVERTISED 
by  the  manufacturers  In  this  mayazlne,  sold  on  free  trial,  easy 
payments — your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  will  briny  full 
particulars,  lit  Brothers,  Dept.  67C.  Phil  delphla. 


SONG  WRITERS 


SONG  POEMS  WANTED.  We  compose  the  music,  secure 
copyriyht,  and  have  tbe  work  published  on  royalty.  Colonial 
Music  Co..  57  B  Dearborn  St.,  Cblcayo. 


SONG  POEMS  WANTED.  Mall  me  yours  at  once.  I 
will  write  the  music  and  secure  publication.  I  made  fortunes 
for  others  and  can  aid  you.  My  sonys,  “Coon.  Coon.  Coon." 
“A  Little  Boy  In  Blue.”  and  many  others  made  wonderful 
hits.  Valuable  booklet  sent  free.  Raymond  A.  Browne.  88 
West  33d  St..  New  York. 


FOR  THE  PHOTOGRAPHER, 
PHOTOGRAPHS— PICTURES 


GIRLS’  HEADS  in  pen-and-ink.  for  den,  parlor  or  Xmas 
grt,  25c.  Huyh  Redlnton  Moore,  180  Orchard  St.,  W.  Lynn, 


“SILK DOWN  PHOTO  CLOTH.”  and  our  sensitized  fab¬ 
rics  and  handkerchiefs,  are  cheap  as  photo  paper.  Mnts  are 
Indestructible.  Blue.  Sepia,  Green,  and  Platinum  tones.  Free 
booklet.  Sllkdown  Co..  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC — Use  the  Eayle  Adjustable  Tank — 
4  x5,  81.10—5  X  7.  81.60—8  X  10,  82.20.  Postpaid.  Get  the 
Hlyb  Grade  Ross  Lens  (on  the  market  60  years).  Cataloyue. 
Geo.  Murphy,  Inc..  57  East  8th  St.,  New  York. 

A  COPY  OF  OUR^ALir BARGAIN  LIST  Of  Hlyh  Grade 
Exchanye  Cameras  and  lenses  will  save  you  money,  write  for 

National 


Exchanye  Cameras  and  lenses  will  save  you  mone; 
It  today.  Reduced  prices  on  supplies  this  monti 
,  Specialty  Co.,  48  West  28th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


A  COOKE  LENS  ON  YOUR  CAMERA  means  a  yood 
clear  picture  every  shot.  No  cloudy  failures.  Write  today  for 
Cooke  booklet  B,  with  “  Helps  to  Photoyraphers.”  Taylor, 
Taylor  A  Hobson,  1135  Broadway,  New  York. 


dway.  New  York. 


AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHERS— Send  for  the  Yunit 
cataloy  of  hlyh-yrade  plates,  papers  and  i>08t  cards  sold  direct 
from  factory  to  user  at  factory  prices.  Express  prepaid.  Write 
today.  Yunit  Chemical  Co.,  15  Ave.  Y,  Itochester,  N.  Y. 


PHOTO  FINISHING  FOR  AMATEURS  promptly  by 
mall.  Elxpert  Workmen,  best  Materials,  hlyhest  yrade  work. 
Enlarylny  a  specialty.  Write  for  prices  and  special  offers. 
Robert  Johnston, Dept.B.J2  North  Main  St.,Wnikes-Barre,Pa. 


This  Department  is  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3.' 


EVERYBODY’S  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


SOUVENIR  POST  CARDS 


HUNDREDS  OF  STATIONERS  sell  Bryant's  jood 


400  POST  CARD  SETS. — Catalogue  free.  To  every  appU- 
raot  enrloslnr  10  cents  we  will  send  our  collector's  list  and  ten 
beautiful  views.  Mall  Trade  Company,  Box  ASS,  Stamford, 

Conn. _ 

10  LOVELY  POSTALS,  25  cts.  Christmas  Ureetlncs  and 
Your  Name  Beautifully  Frosted;  Entranctnc  Love  Scenes  la 
Cold  and  Beautiful  Colors.Perfumed  Satin  Florals:  Richly  Col¬ 
ored  Silk  Destrns.  etc.  American  Art  Co.,  West  Haven,  Conn. 


BUY  A  COLORED  PICTORIAL  Pott  Card  from  London. 
l.et  me  be  your  friend.  Each  card  sUned  personally.  Mall 
21d.  or  10c.  In  stamps  to  Austin  E.  M'Cullach,  No.  1  Cathles 

Road.  Balham,  London.  England. _ 

POST  CARDS. — Latest  Importation,  Xmas.  New  Year's, 
Birthday,  Floral,  and  Fruit  de^ns.  Retail  price  Sc.  to  10c. 
each:  our  special  price  12  for  2Sc.  J.  B.  Wye  It  Co.,  1310 

Barry  Ave. .  Chicago. _ _ _ 

TWEN'TY-FIVE  BEAUTIFULLY  Colored  Post  Cards  In 
attra^ve  designs  and  our  elexant  Post  Card  Catalogue  for 
Ten  Cents.  Acents  Wanted  Everywhere.  The  Stein  Co.,  342 
State  St.,  Chicago,  HI. _ 

«  BEAUTIFUL  UP  TO  DATE  Christmas  and  New  Year's 
cards  for  25  cents  In  stamps.  Rock  Island  Post  Card  Co., 
Rock  Island,  Ill. 


FREE — ONE  BEAUTIFUL  CLOTH  Post  Card  If  you  send 
2c.  to  cover  postage.  Agents  wanted  to  carry  the  largest  and 
llnest  line  In  the  country.  Lakeside  Novelty  Co.,  506  Lakeside 
Bldg..  Chicago. 


MAMMOTH  CAVE  views  from  genuine,  exclusive,  copy 
righted  negatives.  Postals:  10  for  10c.:  i  discount  to  dealers. 
Pbotograpns:  stereoptican  views;  lantern  slides.  Address 
Mammoth  Cave  Hotel,  Kentucky. 


2  PHOTO  POST  CARDS,  COPIED  FROM  ANY  PHOTO, 
Handsomely  colored  In  natural  flesh  tints.  Beautifully  em¬ 
bossed.  An  Ideal  Xmas  token,  25c.  Your  Photo  returned  unln' 
Jured.  Artist  Proof  Co..  Dept.  P.C..41  Clinton  St..Newark,  N.J. 


POST  CARDS  OF  LOCAL  VIEWS.  1.000  post  cards  of 
one  view,  35.00;  500,  34.00;  made  to  order  from  any  Photo  or 
Print,  with  your  name  on  each  as  publisher.  Workmanship 
guaranteed.  Delivery  10  days.  Rich  Photo  Process  Co..  Dept. 
H,  32  Union  Square,  N.  Y. 

FLUFFY  RUFFLES  POST  CARD  Copyright  by  New 
York  Herald  Co.  The  most  popular  novelty  series  ever  Issued. 
Fashionable  women  of  New  York  are  copying  Fluffy's  style. 
15c.  a  set  of  six.  G.  Kent,  41  W.  38th  St.,  New  York  City. 


THE  POSTOFIL  FOR  FILING  Souvenir  Post  Cards  Bet¬ 
ter  than  a  book.  Sent  on  30  days'  trial.  Price  32  complete,  ex¬ 
press  paid.  Only  proper  way  to  keep  Souvenir  Post  Card  Col¬ 
lections.  Write  today  for  one.  PostonI  Company.  Marlon.Ohio. 

POST  CARDS  from  any  photo  or  negative,  any  quantity. 
In  5  to  10  days,  quality  guaranteed,  sample  6.  35c.:  500,  34; 
35.50  for  1,000.  Birthday  24  designs,  Ic.  each;  31  Gross. 
33,000  stock  list,  2c.  stamp.  D.  W.  Short.  Westerville,  Ohio. 

BUY  DIRECT  from  largest  dealers.  We  have  tboucands  of 
Views,  Birthday. Leather, Comic  .Jamestown, Choice  Special  ties. 
Albums,  etc.  Complete  cat  .log  and  handsome  tamples  10c. 
National  Post  Card  Co..  205  Logan  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


10,000  POST  CARD  EXCHANGERS  are  members  of  our 
Union.  Oldest,  largest — covers  the  world.  50c.  lists  your 
name,  making  you  a  member,  with  full  outfit.  Post  Card 
Union  of  America,  1020  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 


XMAS  Introductory  Oiler.  Patented  Transformation  Post 
cards.  Story  of  Chrlstmas-Hde  set,  telling  the  beautiful  story 
In  a  wondertul  new  way.  Christmas  Greetings  set,  humorous 
and  sentimental.  Wizard  set;  startling  surprise  appears  on 
each.  Witchcraft,  horoscope  sets  one  and  two,  each  contains 
horoscopes  for  0  months.  Optical  Illusion  set:  all  funny  eye- 
foolers.  Post-card  game  set  5.  new  games.  Historical  Puzzle 
set.  Two  Jap-scrap  Post-card  puzzles,  all  new  and  Interesting. 
Any  set  mailed  postpaid  10  cents.  Hall  Process  Co.,  550 
Pearl  Street,  New  York. 

LOVERS  OF  OMAR — I  am  publishing  a  series  of  post 
cards  with  selections  from  his  Rubaiyat,  done  artistically 
In  two  colors  on  antique  stock;  any  six  quatrains,  25c. 
Fiedler,  Box  435,  Roanoke,  Va. 


FOR  WOMEN’S  WEAR 


list  free.  Curtis  Silk  Farms.  _ 

SKIRT  HANGER,  new  novel  feature,  perfection  Itself, 
sagging  Impossible.  Instantly  applied,  the  best  ever.  Money 
back  If  not  delighted.  15c.  postpaid.  Ideal  Xmas  gift.  Agents 
wanted.  Great  seller.  Success  Mfg.  Co.,  Marshall,  Mo. 


LADIES'  Lace  Waists.  Manufacturer  to  consumers.  Fine 
white  or  ecru  colored  net  waists  trimmed  with  real  Cluny  lace 
on  collars,  cuffs,  front,  back,  medallion  front,  latest  models, 
special  34.08  postpaid.  Avon  Waist  Co.,  107  E.  28th  St.,  N.  Y. 


REGULATION  SAILOR  SUITS.  311.  Ideal  school  and 
college  garment.  Best  serge.  Hand-tailored  to  order.  Material, 
workmanship  and  fit  guaranteed.  Fall  price  list,  samples,  etc. 
sent  free.  John  B.  Simpson,  234  So.  4th  St.,  Philadelphia. 


TOILET  ARTICLES 


GROLASH  the  most  wonderful  eyelash  and  eyebrow  grower 
on  market.  Making  the  eyelashes  heavy,  long  and  glossy. 
Guaranteed  pure  and  harmless.  25c.  per  box.  Satisfaction  or 
money  back.  Address  Western  Toilet  Co..  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


WHY  PAY  MORE  AND  GET  INFERIOR  WARES?  If 
you  have  not  tried  the  Royal  Talcum.  Royal  Tooth  Powder, 
and  Allen's  R.  R.  Foot  Powder,  a  surprise  Is  yours.  Best 
stores,  10c.  and  15c. 


GAMES  AND  ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAYS.  VAUDEVILLE  SKETCHES.  MONOLOGUES, 
dialogues.  Speakers.  Minstrel  Material.  Jokes,  Recitations, 


i-aslons.  Make  Up  Goods.  Large  Catalog  Free.  T.  S.  Denison. 


PLAYS  for  amateur  theatricals,  and  entertainment  books. 
Thousands  of  titles.  Send  for  1007  catalog,  free.  The 
Dramatic  Publishing  Co..  358  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 


DOMINO  CARDS,  NEWEST  HOUSEHOLD  GAME. 
56  pieces  made  like  dominoes  marked  like  cards.  No  limit 
for  playing  old  or  new  games.  Xmas  gift  worth  giving  to 
old  or  young.  Mailed  postpaid  60c.  Agents  wanted.  Domino 
Cards  Co.,  1803  Chouteau,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


BRIDGE  WHIST 

"RAD  BRIDGE”  Is  the  trade  mark  name  of  the  finest  qual- 
Ity  and  most  ronmlete  line  of  Bridge  Whist  Accessories  on  the 
market.  Score  Pads.  Playing  Cards,  Scoring  Pencils.  Im¬ 
ported  Pad  Holders,  Bridge  Sets.  Of  all  dealers  or  Radcllffe 
A  Co..  Dept.  B.  144  Pearl  Street.  New  York,  and  London,  E.  C. 


CLUB  LINEN  PLAYING  CARDS  (Patented)  Hav  a 
handsome  reproduction  of  a  hemstitched  linen  handkerchief 
on  the  back.  Colors:  red,  blue,  green,  brown.  25  cents.  Gold 
edge,  35  cents.  Of  all  dealers  or  direct.  Dept.  E,  144  Pearl 
St..  New  York,  and  London,  E.  C. 


LIFE  BRIDGE  PAD,  50  sheets,  lithographed  In  ten  col¬ 
ors  on  “  Rad  Bridge,”  3  Rubber  forms.  Every  other  sheet 
humorously  Illustrated  by  Life's  Artists.  26  picures.  Copy¬ 
right  Life  Pub.  Co.  and  ”  Rad  Bridge  ”  registration.  35  cents, 
3  for  31.00.  Of  all  dealers  or  direct.  Dept.  E.  144  Pearl  St.. 
New  York,  and  London,  E.  C. 


Flense  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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EVERYBODY’S  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


SEEDS,  POULTRY,  PET  STOCK,  ETC. 


DARLING’S  Urce,  tree,  lUuBUated  poultry  supply  cata- 
kw  coatains  the  best  of  everytblnK  for  the  pouitryman.  Write 
for  It  to-day.  Darlluc  A  Com[>any,  Box  80,  Union  Stock 
Yards,  Chicago. 

BUILD  YOUk  own  INCUBATORS  AND  BROODERS. 
I  show  you  how.  With  My  Free  Plans  a  boy  of  ten  years  old 
can  do  It  successfully.  I  furnish  all  t>arts  not  possible  tor  you 
to  make.  Essy,  tntere  tlmr  work.  Write  for  cataloc  and 
plans,  both  free.  H.  M.  Sheer  Oo.,  Box  254,  Quincy.  Illinois. 

BLOODHOUNDS— FOXHOUNDS— IMPORTED  Nor¬ 
wegian  Bearhounds — Irish  Wolfhounds — Deerhounds.  Illus¬ 
trated  forty  page  catalogue  on  receipt  of  4-cent  stamps.  Rook- 
wood  Kennels,  Lexlncton.  Ky. 


MAKE  MONEY  WITH  POULTRY.  Farm-Poultry,  the 
twice  a  month  paper,  tells  how  In  a  regular  course  of  lessons. 
50  cents  a  year.  Sample  copy  free.  Address  Farm-Poultry 
Pub.  Oo.,  Room  7,  212  Summer  Street,  Boston.  Mass. 


GET  MORE  EGGS  by  feeding  cut  raw  bone.  Mann’s  Bone 
Cutter  sent  on  10  days’  free  trial.  No  money  In  advance. 
Cataloc  free.  F.  W.  Mann  Co..  Box  124.  Milford,  Mass. 

GUARANTEED  MATED  HOMERS  for  sale,  from  oldest 
and  highest  grade  squab  term  In  America:  capacity  of  term 
M.OOObIrds.  John  Y.  Crawford,  Mt.  Pleasant  Pigeon  Farm. 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 


WHERE  WILL  YOU  SPEND  THE  WINTERT  W’hen 
you  are  considering  an  extended  trip  to  a  Winter  resort,  the 
cost  of  transportation,  Pullman  teres  as  well  as  the  best  ac¬ 
commodations  to  be  secured  on  your  arrival,  you  will  find  It 
■  worth  while  to  remember  that  a  postal  card  addressed  to 
Bveiybody's  ’Travel  and  Hotel  Service  will  bring  you  Informa¬ 
tion  In  full,  absolutely  free  of  charge.  Let  us  place  you  com¬ 
fortably  and  obviate  the  necessity  of  probably  Inconvenient 
trips  to  rather  Information.  Our  Influence  wlH  be  valuable  to 
you.  Address  Everybody’s  Magazine,  ’Travel  and  Hotel  Ser- 

vlce.  Union  Square,  North,  New  York  City. _ 

DIGESTIVE  TROUBLES  made  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Evans’  corrective  exerdses;  no  apparatus.  Re^  thing  for  per¬ 
manent  results.  Quickly  eflectlve.  Physical  well-beinc  and 

BIrasure  one  can’t  afford  to  miss.  Send  for  blank  and  terms. 
lana  M.  Evans  Co.,  1337  Cherokee  St..  Denver.  Colorado. 
OUR  VACUUM  CAP  when  used  a  few  mlnutss  each  day 
'  drairs  the  blood  to  the  scalp,  causing  free  and  normal  circula¬ 
tion.  which  stimulates  the  hair  to  a  new.  healthy  growth. 
Sent  on  trial  under  guarantee.  Write  for  free  particulars.  The 
I  Modem  Vacuum  Cap  Co.,  558  Barclay  Block,  Denver.  OoL 

WE  HAVE  HUNDREDS  <K  articles  on  our  lists  to  trade: 
If  you  have  anything  to  swap,  srrite  us.  Capitol  Exchange, 
1834  Oregon  Ave.,  N.  W„  Washington,  D.  C. 

“  DR~.~HOLLEM’S  PATENT” Should^  Braces.  Most  sd^- 
tlflc  brace  made.  It  has  no  equal.  Men,  women  and  children’s 
sizes.  Send  chest  measure  around  body  under  arms.  01.  Ideal 

_  Shoulder  Brace  Co.,  Rockford,  IIL _ 

RASY  DIGGING,  a  booklet  tor  the  man  who  needs  an 
Isran  Poet  Hole  Auger,  but  who  Is  using  a  spade  to  dig  his 
IKiet  holes  tor  fence  and  telephone  poets.  I  wan  Auger  saves  Its 
costlnaday’s  dl^ng.  Sizes  3  to  14  Inches.  Sold  by  hardware 
dealers.  Iwan  Brothers.  Box  807.  Streator.  Ill. _ 


WOULD  YOU  SWAP  THE  ARTICLE  you  have  and  don’t 
want  for  the  ones  you  want  and  don’t  have!  Our  exchange 
puts  you  In  touch  srith  people  everywhere.  Brand  new  Idea. 
Tell  us  what  you  have  to  exchange  and  we  srlU  send  our  plan. 
Mutual  Exchange,  Box  775,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


EXECUTIVE:  Sales  Managers,  Superintendents.  Foremen, 
Office  Managers  wanted  at  once  for  positions  paying  81.000- 
83,000.  Write  for  free  list.  12  offices.  Hapgoods,  305-307 
B’dway  N.  Y. _ 


SPECIAL  WORK  FOR  FALL  AND  WINTER.  Do  you 
want  work  that  Is  profitable  and  congenial — where  your  tune 
Is  your  own?  How  would  a  position  as  &>eclal  Representative 
for  Everybody's  Magazine  strike  you?  We  have  tunings  for 
a  limited  number  of  competent  men  and  women.  The  bwuty 
of  our  proposition  Is  this:  It  leads  to  something  permanent 
and  a  larger  Income  with  each  succeeding  year.  For  particu¬ 
lars  write  to-day  to  Subscription  Department,  Everybody’s 
Magazine,  New  York  City. 


ELECTRIC  Supplies  and  Novelties.  Catalog  of  200  free.  If 
It’s  Electric  we  have  It,  and  we  undersell  all.  Ohio  Electric 
WorkB,Cleveland,  O.  .the  world’s  headquarters  for  electric  toys, 
books.  Fan  Motors,  dynamos,  batteries.  Fortune  for  Agents. 


MOTION  PICTURE  MACHINES.  FUm  Views,  Magic 
Lanterns,  Slides  and  similar  Wonders  For  Sale.  Catalogue 
Free.  We  also  buy  Magic  Picture  Machines.  Films,  Slldea.etc. 
Harbach  A  Co..  808^bert  Street.  PhUadelphla,  Pa. 


HOW  FORTUNES  ARE  MADE— Incomes  doubled.  Ex¬ 
penses  reduced.  Mention  occupation,  drawbacks,  desires.  Suc¬ 
cess  In  business  and  social  life  assured.  Hundreds  of  rare  and 
valuable  bits  of  Information.  81.000  Accident  policy.  Insuring 
85.00  weekly  Indemnity  free  to  aU  members.  Branch  manners 
wanted  everywhere  tor  local  and  mall  order  work.  *’  Suoem 
Nuggets"  gratis.  Mutual  Benefit  Club,E.O.,150  Luna  St.,Pftts- 
burg.  Pa. 


THE  WEALTH  OF  TEXAS  IS  SO  VAST  and  develop¬ 
ment  so  rapid  that  banks  here  can  pay  a  greater  rate  of  In¬ 
terest  than  Mnks  In  other  States.  Z%  per  annum  paid  on  dally 
balances  of  checking  accounts  credited  monthly.  5%  per 
annum,  payable  semi-annually  on  Certificates  of  Deposit, 
withdrawable  on  demand.  7%  guaranteed  on  certificates  of 
Participation.  A  postal  card  brfnrs  full  Intocmation.  Texas 
Banking  A  Investment  Company,  Houston.  Texas. 


WHILE  YOU  ARE  CONSIDERING  WHERE  to  spend 
the  winter  you  will  find  It  worth  while  to  allow  us  to  arrange 
your  itinerary,  quoting  you  your  railroad  teres  and  Pullman 
charges  as  w«u  as  to  reserve  your  accommodatioiis  In  advaitce. 
A  postal  card  will  enlist  our  Influence  and  unquestionably 
"make  your  travels  easy.”  Address  Everybody's  Magastni- 
Travel  and  Hotel  Service,  Union  Square.  North,  New  York 
Clty^ 


DENTACURA 


TOOTH  PASTE  cleans  and  preserves  the  teeth.  Endorsed  by 
thousands  o(  dentisli  la  tubes  coovenieot  and  economical.  For  sale 
at  best  ftoies  or  direct  25c.  Send  6c.  stamps  (or  trial  tube  and 
book.  OCNTACIRK  CO..  179  MKag  St..  Rtwark.  R.  J. 


Lighting 


.Systems  > 

•  ^ 


npU^  **  NON-ETAPOKATIBie  INCSTANP  h  lavre  A»d  kA>dsoiii«.suitAble 

I  lie  L^fllilTOI  for  iMuie  or  oAce  desk,  cuuttruacd  oa  tcieatific  prindplot.  Tke  broad,  fat 
^  1^^^  ^iecs  stabtlitjr  (iiauassible  to  upset  it]  and  the  ^raceftil  dome-sbaMd 

reserroir  will  hold  several  moaths'  supply.  iSotccted  both  from  air  and  dust  Um  iak  caa  aeraMT 
evaporate  nor  clog,  and  alvajrs  remains  clear  and  fluid  until  the  last  drop  is  asad  ^om  the  concava 
dapfcssioB  under  the  funnel.  Get  a  ***  aplul**  sad  sat  how  ter  saparior  it  is  over  other 
Ra.  S  (like  mii,  prvwrfl  glvts,  •  •  •  •  INI.MI  (mall 

Ba.  1  CapMal  eaib  . (mD 

Pair,  wUk  eak  ar  baaa,  htete  aafl  rad  fWaaelv,  prasMd  giaM.  9  cal  alaM, 

Hew  vtoa.  Ra.  M  CapHal  (Round  fmrtimm  only]  •  •  •  (^ 

For  sale  bjr  moot  stationers.  If  yours  caaaut  supply,  write  direct  to  us  BheatioMinf  bis  ntma. 
CUSIIMAN  A  DENISON  MEO.  CO.,  Dept.  H,  t4«*t4R  W.  OM  Ot.,  Kew  Turk 


A  CfMnpIcte  Liabtliiii  System 
for  Homes,  Stores  and  Chnrcaes 

Ann  Arbor  IJffhtiaf  Sirstems  aive  a  lirht  brighter  than  ns, 
steadier  and  clearer  than  eiacfrk  Brht,  and  cost  about  oae-teath  as 
much  to  operate.  Each  lamp  {fives  ygo  to  dee  candle  power  for 
less  than  one-third  cent  per  hour.  Faet  is  rasoliae ;  perfactiv  safe. 

PrbnSM^  SMwdtsf  •saamSrrvf  tars  dmHsd.  TSem  ifvNBa  MSiWIjr  stsfesd 
M  vm  in  sNvm,  halirmrSsrU*. sla  WK  VART  ARt  Rfd  uRfy^  sov  haoi 
sUal  swan  t*  Oem  aks  wim  mr^.  ramlit  sad  yrtws  sa  ivfaHl. 

SrPERIOR  MTU  COm  tit  tmmt  Rivast,  Aaa  ArW,  Rkh. 


This  Deputment  is  indexed.  Turn  to  page  ). 
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The  Ideal 

^Tnas 
Present 

For  Every  Man 

Who  Shaves 

The  new  Ever- Ready  12  Bladed  Safety  Razor  will  shave  you  best 
of  all  safety  razors.  This  means  $5.00  ones  and  goes  with  lesser  priced 
sorts  without  saying. 

This  statement  is  made  under  pledge  that  your  dollar  will  be  promptly  refunded  if  you  do  not  find 
the  Ever-Keady  completely  satisfactory. 

The  Ever-Keady  12  Bladed  Dollar  Safety  Razor  is  the  razor  that  has  “made  good”  a  million 
times,  and  it  will  “  make  good  ”  to  you  if  you  put  it  to  test.  Imptossible  to  cut  or  scratch  the  face. 

No  other  razor  blade  in  existence  is  so  capable  of  its  shaving  mission  as  the  Ever-Keady  blade, 
and  there  are  twelve  (12)  Ever-Keady  blades  in  each  set  complete  for  $i.oo,  together  with  handsome 
safety  frame,  handle  and  blade  stropper,  all  compactly  cased.  Don't  get  fooled  w'ith  dollar  imita¬ 
tions — remember  the  “Ever-Keady”  face  and  name  and  count  the  twelve  blades  in  each  dollar  set. 

Extra  “EVER-READY”  blades  ten  for  50  cents 

or  strop  back  the  keen  edge  or  exchange  ten  dull  blades  for  ten  new  ones  upon  payment  of 
35  cents.  The  Ever-Keady  is  least  priced  of  all — the  least  priced  to 
^  "  maintain  and  the  finest  ever. 

Sold  by  Hardware,  Cutlery,  Department  Stores,  Jewelers,  and  Druggists 
throughout  America  and  the  World.  Ask  any  local  dealer. 

Mail  orders  prepaid  upon  receipt  of  $1.00 

American  Safety  Razor  Co.,  Inc. 

320  Broadway,  New  York 


f  v.iOmt>inaiion5et 

as  Shown  in  picture  5” 


Special 


FIRST TRUST&SAVINCS  BANK 

CAPITAL  $  100 OOO®-®  BILLINGS.  MONT 


The 

Argyle 


PPatMtCok 

Vamp.  Mat 
Calf  Top— 
Bntton.  Naat 
Swing.  Narrow  Too 


It  is  not  what  you  pay,  but  what 
3rou  It  requires  tiie  best  shoe- 
making  skill  plus  the  best  materials 
to  insure  permanent  Style — Pit — 
Comfort  and  Service  in  a  Shoe. 

When  you  buy  The  Florsheim 
Shoe  you  get  your  mone/s  wcath. 

Styl*  Book  rhows  **a  fit  for  every  foot." 
Send  for  It.  Moat  etyles  eell  for  $S  and  ffi. 

Florsheim  &  Company 

CHICAGO.  U.  S.  A. 


Tlw  ccrtllnitca  af  deaealt  lanrd  ky  thU  baak 
alTard  akaalata  aaaarltj  far  aavlaaa  ar  atker 
Ula  fkada,  ylaldlay  alz  yar  aaat.  lataraat  pay. 
akla  twiaa  a  rasr.  W  r<ta  far  aar  kaaklat  **  k:” 
talUas  aB  akaat  theaa  aartlfiaataa. 


Fractional  Lots— Stocks 

HiKh-inede  dividend  paying  stocks  and  selected  income  bear* 
ing  bonds  in  lots  of  one  share  upwarda  Write  for  circular  A  30, 
describing  the  securities  listed  upon  the  N.  Y.  Stock  Ezchai^ 
'  '  '  ;  from  «  to  over  10  per  cent  pn  annum  at  present  quo* 
Mailed  Upon  Request  Without  Cha^e  to  You. 
DAILY  MARKET  LETTER 

J.  F.  Pierson.  Jr.,  CSt  Co. 

(Meatbcn  New  York  Stock  Kxchange) 

66  BR.OADWAY  NEW  YORJC 
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STANDARD 


OVERGAITERS 
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m  Ptesent  a  roan  Saperba 
#  Cravats  for  Xroas.  They’re 
m  the  sort  he  insists  upon  hav- 
ing  when  he’s  the  buyer. 
No  other  cravat  possesses  the 
’’crushless”  pin-hole  proof 
silk  of  Superba  Cravats.  You 
can’t  get  their  quality-equal  for 
the  same  rooney  and  you  can’t 
better  their  grace,  style  and  col- 
ora  at  more  price.  Made  in  all  pos- 
sible,  wantable  shapes  at  50  cents. 

Other  grades  at  75  cents  and  $1.00.  Most 
M  all  men  s  stores  sell  Superha  CiavaU— if  you 
W  find  one  that  doesn't,  seM  us  the  ret^  price 
f  $UtM^  Style  and  color  desired  and  receive  yours 
by  mail  direct,  prepaid. 

You’ll  want  our  “Book  of  Qevemess*’— it’s 


'Rainproof,  Snowproof,  Dustproof^ 

Many  an  Illness  Is  warded  off  by  keepinir  the  ankles 
warm.  For  this  purpose  there  Is  nothlna  bettei^han 
the  “  Standard  “  Cravanette  Overaaliars  for  both 
men  and  women  who  desire  to  wear  low  shoes  all  the 
year  round. 

As  these  gaiters  shed  the  water,  they  keep  the  ankles 
and  feet  trans^  in  coldest  weather,  rain  or  snow. 

They  are  manufactured  In  Black  only,  but  In  three 
qualities,  distinguished  by  White,  Black  or  Blue  silk 
labels ;  White  label  on  the  finest  quality. 

Accept  no  substitute.  Insist  upon  having  the 
“Standard”  Cravenette  Overfaitara  and  look  for 
label  on  each  pair.  Ask  your  dealer. 

Ask  for  “Standard  ”  overgaiters  and  legglns  for  men, 
women  and  children;  we  make  them  In  many  other 
materials 

^  _ _  S^^mjk^CO. . 


H.  C.  COHN  &  CO 


At  last  the  perfect  Pipe— the  pipe  that  it  ^ 
is  a  delight  to  smoke — that  never  bites,  and  ' 
w  that  is  Free  from  the  rank  odors  which  women 
r  so  detest  about  the  house. 

'  The  man  who  says  he  cannot  smoke  a  pipe 
CAN  smoke  this  one — and  with  the  keenest 
pleasure  that  tobacco  ever  gave. 

It  is  made  of  specially  annealed  Glass— Unbreak¬ 
able,  Non-Absorbent  and  readily  Cleanable,  with 
an  inner  vented  bowl  of  ingenious  construction, 
allowing  every  grain  of  the  tobacco  to  be  burned 
to  a  dryaah— and  drawiiw  the  nicotine  away  from 
mouth  contact  That  does  away  with  the  nasty 
I  little  heel  of  nicotine-soaked  residue  with  its 
k  bad  odor  and  tongue  biting  taste.  It  is  the 
g  only  pipe  in  the  world  that  remains  cool 
H  thrormhout— whose  last  whiff  is  as  sweet  as 
B  the  first 

5»r«Ar  if  y»r  a  wtei  tt  trim/. 

>Var  mcnty  iaci  then  if  net 
entUfied.  In  erdtring, 
dmit  prt/rrenct 
/er 


Price  liJI 

(Whb  Cast  UM) 

Postpaid  in  U.  S. 
W  and  Caiutda — For- 
~  eign  Countries  add 
postage. 

Send  /dr  /ret  hetklet 


Picase  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertiaers. 
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Lord  Taylor 

IVholesale  Distributers 

<-*-0nyx" 

Look  for  this 

Stamped  on  every  pair. 


Hosiery 


Silk  Lisle  Hosiery 

For  IVomen 


409/K.  Black  silk  lisle,  gauze  weight,  soft,  glossy, 
flexible,  durable  ;  double  sole,  spliced  heeL  fiOc.  a  pair. 

SOfVS.  Women's  “ONYX”  Black  Ingrain,  Silk 
Lisle,  double  sole.  High  Spliced  Heel,  Elastic  Top. 
Ingrain  means,  yarn  dyed  before  knitting,  therefore  more 
wear,  and  elasticity ;  soft,  luxurious  silky  texture.  Price, 
80c.  a  pair. 


The  giver  of  a  pair  of  “ONYX”  Silk  Hose 
gives  twice — they  serve  a  double  purpose — 
they  are  both  beautiful,  as  well  as  practical — 
there  is  no  gift  which  makes  a  more  lasting 
impression,  or  reflects  so  much  credit  on 
the  sender. 

One  hundred  and  seventy-five  new,  beauti¬ 
ful  and  ori^nal  designs  are  shown  in  Em¬ 
broidered  Silk  Hosiery  for  Men  and  Women, 
ranging  in  price  from  $1.95  to  $50.00  per  pair. 

In  addition  to  the  above  we  direct  attention 
to  the  following  items  which  we  especially 
recommend. 

The  peer  of  all  Pure  Silk 
Hose  is  our — 

No.  106.  Pure  Dye  Thread  Silk  Hose,  Double 
Sole,  Spliced  Heel,  Full  Length,  durable  and  elastic 
— pure  brilliant  thread  silk— every  conceivable  shade 
and  color.  Price,  $2.25  per  pair. 

Out  Si^f  Silk  Lislt  Hou 

Feelt  Like  Silk — Lmkt  Lik€  Silk — U'emrt  Bttter  Tk»m  Silk 
ISQ/K.  Women's  “ONYX  "  BImek  Geuze,  Silk  Lisle, 
Double  Sole,  High  Spliced  Heel,  soft,  silky,  extra  wide 
lossy,  elastic.  76c.  a  pair, 

air.  For  Mtn 


E/S25.  Men’s  Black  and  Colored  Silk  Lisle,  every 
desirable  shade,  a  soft,  lustrous  silky  hose,  very  desirable. 
80c.  a  p^r. 

E/310.  Black  and  Colored  Lisle,  Six  Thread  Heel  and 
Toe,  Four  Threads  all  over:  known  to  all  men  as  “the 
best  I  ever  wore.”  The  only  Lisle  Hose  that  will  not 
bum  nor  is  harsh  to  the  feet.  80c.  a  pair. 


Sold  everywhere.  Ask  your  dealer,  or  write  Dept.  J.  We  will  direct  you  to 
nearest  dealer,  or  mail  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  any  number  as  above  stat^. 

Broadway  New  York 


Embroidered  Silk  Hosiery 
For  The  Holidays 
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A  R^al'Hioroughbred’ 

Typical  of  thb  season’s  leading  lootwear  is  the 
**Gridley” — a  dressy  Patent  leather  boot,  full  of 
“snap”  and  uncommon  style,  for  semi-dress  ^ 
and  business  wear. 

In  this  model  all  the  correct  ^ 

style  features  of  the  season  are 
embodied — the  popular  blu- 
cher-cut  uj^r,  the  newest 
sloping  pointed  toe,  and  a  cus-  ’ 
tom-shaped  extension  sole  of 
the  exact  width  and  outline 
found  in  the  most  expensive 
made-to-orderboots  this  season.  : 

The  fine  modeling  and  ' 
splendid  finish  of  this  boot 
are  in  everyone  of  the  43  new 
and  distinct  Regal  styles. 

Perfection  of  matei^s 
and  workmanship  is  gviar- 
anteed  by  the  name 
“Regal.” 

$3.50  aad  $4.00  ^ 


U  yoa  don’t  live 
neer  one  of  the 
Recal  Stone. 


CWDLET 

D^ntrtd $3.7$ 
^  <At  nioetimted.) 

W  ^  ^  H>«h  blncher  cat.  Mad* 

./  rtd®/  of  Patent  CaB. 

Style  7-FP  7— Saae,  ticept  made  of 
Black  KineCaU.^^ 

REGAL  SHOE  COMPANY 

r  KeO  Order  Pepertmaot; 

419  SUMMER  STREET.  Boetoa,  M-t* 

IKea  Ordmr  8nl>-«tatians: 

Tactorr.  Eaat  Whitman.  Ifam.,  BoxVlf.  San  Tmdaco, 
Cal.,  c»r.  Van  Neia  Ave.  and  Boih  St.— A'em  St»rt. 

Looden,  Eay.,  fICh>apmda,cor.  Lawrence  l.aM.  B.  C. 


FOR.  MSN  AND  WOMEN 
158  Stores  sad  Adeacles  la  All  Principal  cities 


Plcnae  mcntioii  Ercrybody’i  Macaztiic  when  yon  write  to  advertiaera. 


Bubbling  Geansef  of  Cuts 


/  /  In  the  office,  the  home,  the  factory;  on  the  farm,  when  auto-  V*o 
' /  mobiling,  hunting,  fishing,  golfing,  or  yachting,  scratches,  cuts,  and  ^ 
^  /  wounds  ^ould  be  cleansecTat  once  with  Dioxog«i  to  remove  septic  ^ 

/  substances  and  prevent  infection.  This  is  a  very  important  projAylac-  V 
j  tic  precaution.  You  can  see  and  feel  Dioxogen  bubble  as  it  cleanses.  ^ 
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At  the  barber  shop,  the  club,  the  hotd,  the  home,  or  when  travd 
ing,  an  apj^cation  of  Dioxogen  after  shaving  cleanses  die  sldn,  pores, 
cuts,  gashes,  blemishes  or  tender  surfaces  of  infection  and  septic  sub¬ 
stances.  This  is  a  profdiylactic  precaution  which  every  man  should 
observe.  Thus  used,  Dioxogen  imparts  a  most  pleasing  and  delightful 
sensation  to  the  skin.  You  can  see  and  feel  it  bubble  as  it  cleanses. 

Cleanser  of  TeethJWcHifli, Throat 

The  tooth  brush  cannot  reach  tooth  cavities  or  spaces  between  the  giuns 
t  and  the  teeth,  nor  can  it  cleanse  the  tongue.  IDiozogen  bubbles  all 
^  .  over  the  teeth,  cleaning  them  of  all  infectious  substances:  it  cleanses 

\  the  cavities;  it  cleanses  between  the  teeth;  cleanses  between  the  gi^ 
and  the  teedi;  k  cleanses  the  tongue  and  under  the  tongue;  k 
\  cleanses  the  whole  mouth  and  throat — a  satisfying,  aseptic, 
prophylactic  cleanliness,  good  to  the  taste.  Test  Dioxogen.  . 

When  the  mouth  is  thoroughly  clean,  Dioxogen  wiU  not 
Y^\  bubble.  See  if  k  bubbles  in  your  mouth.  That  proves. 


pro 

I 

vtA, 


n^BoailatiMe.  dio^MayiHlMMas.  W)icaaB7llaa«ao(aedloyM 
ke”  a  “TketuKM''  Dusoaea.  rdwe  il  ud  look  om  for  die  <leafec  «r^ 
I  k.  Cal  for  Dknoaea  ^  ooBe  anrayi.  and  ace  die  packoae.  A  aery 
odaa paaiBMet  eabded  ‘"IiieTliiRl Kiad  of  QeaaBoea"  ■  wrapped  ia  every 
ackaae.  It  eiplainr  die  hoadredi  of  aoet  of  Diozoaro  at  a  propfiyiaelic 
dcanoeT.  Three  aaet,  25c.,  SOc.,  aad  75c.  Sold  at  aO  good  dnaa  Mooea. 

The  Oakland  Chemical  Co. 

NEW  YORK 


The  adyertisemenu  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Tura  to  page  3. 
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CHOOSE  what  you  will,  no  gift  within  your  power  of 
giving  can  add  one  half  so  much  to  the  joys  of  the 
coming  Christmas  as  the  ANGELUS  PIANO.  For  all 
the  household,  young  and  old,  on  Christmas  Day  and  every 
day  throughout  the  year,  the  ANGELUS  PIANO  heralds 
a  new  era  of  enjoyment  in  your  home.  ' 

Any  one — musician  or  non-musician — can  play  the 
ANGELUS  PIANO.  It  is  an  upright  piano  of  the  first 
grade  with  the  w^orld-famous  Angelus  piano-player  incor¬ 
porated  within  its  case.  The  musician  can  play  it  by  hand 
the  same  as  any  other  piano,  or,  if  you  are  unfamiliar  with 
the  technique  of  music,  you  can  play  as  well  or  even  better 
by  means  of  the  Angelus. 

Remember,  the  ANGKLUS  PIANO  is  the  only  instrument  in  the 
world  equipp^  with  the  patented  expression  devices,  the  wonderful 
MELOUANT  and  the  famous  Phrasing  Lever. 

The  MELODANT  emphasises  the  melody  notes  so  that  they  come  out 
clear  and  distinct  above  the  accompaniment. 

The  Phrasing  Lever  provides  you  with  absolute  and  instantaneous  con¬ 
trol  of  the  time  so  that  your  music  will  not  sound  humdrum  or  mechanical. 

Before  investing  in  a  piano— FIRST  SEE  AND  HEAR  THE  ANGELUS 
PIANO.  It  can  now  be  had  on  very  easy  terms  in  every  important  city  in  America. 
Write  us  to-day  for  descriptive  literature  and  name  of  representative  in  your  locality. 

THE  WILCOX  &  WHITE  CO. 

■  Establisbed  1«76  MERIDEN.  CONN. 
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-  The  Story  of  Banking 
by  Mail 

and  the  reasons  why  this  favor¬ 
ably  known  savings  bank 

pays 

4  Per  Cent  Interest 

are  graphically  told  in  a  new  book  we  have 
just  published.  It  will  be  sent  free  to  any 
one  interested  in  this  subject.  Please  ask 
for  Book  "  C 

Zhe 

Clevelanb 
tlrust  Company 

Capital,  $2,500,000.00 
Surplus,  $2,500,000.00 

Seventy-three  Thousand  Depositors. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


$3^  by  maU 
Prepaid 

Jet  Black,  Warm, 

Soft,  Durable,  Handsome 

If  you  are  interested  in  having  Hides  or 
Skins  Tanned  for  coats,  robes,  rugs,  gloves 
or  neck  wear,  soft,  light,  odorless,  moth¬ 
proof;  or  work  requiring  the  taxidermist’s 
skill ;  or  if  you  want  to  buy  an  elegant 
Fur  Lined  Coat,  or  a  Natural  Black  Gallo¬ 
way,  Black  or  Brown  Frisian,  or  Black 
Dog  Skin  Coat,  fur  outside ;  or  Fur  Robes, 
Gloves  or  Mittens,  you  should  have  our 
illustrated  catalog. 

We  are  the  largest  custom  fur  tanners 
in  the  United  States — more  than  that,  we 
are  the  largest  Custom  Fur  Tanners  of 
large  wild  and  domestic  animal  skins  in 
the  world. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY, 
311  Mill  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


The  Acme  of 
Comfort 
Elegance 
and  ^ 
Ease 


Felt  Romeos 

X^OR  'WOAdXCR 

Made  of  6ne,  pure  “Comfy  Felt,”  richly  fur  bound. 
Soles  of  noiseless  belling  leather.  Colors  r  Black,  Red, 
Brown,  Drab,  Dark  Green,  Navy  Blue,  Gray,  Wine 
and  Purple. 

Stnd  ftr  Caialegu*  JS,  thoning  many  new  ttyUt 

Daniel  Green  Felt  Shoe  Co. 

Awcrleaa  Felt  BanSlaa 
II4-II6  East  13th  Street,  New  York 
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World-Wide  Distribution 


There  is  no  mistaking  the  superiority  of  a  typewriter 
that,  in  17  years,  has  built  up  a  market  in  every  part 
of  the  civilized  world.  This  international  endorse¬ 
ment  of 


proves  our  right  to  offer  it  to  you  as  the  world^s  best 
typewriter.  Write  us  or  any  Smith  Premier  branch  for 
a  detailed  description  of  its  advantages. 

THE  SMITH  PREMIER  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY,  SyracuM,  N.  Y. 

BRANCHES  EVERYWHERE 

Plcmse  mcBtioa  Everybody’s  Magatine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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BONDS 

Based 


Estate 


THREE  MILLION  MEN 

dten  an  win  Dead,  bat  dea'i aaa a - - *-rnirr  beeane  et 

dnp-raaaed  preiiidwe.  Nceetlbalen,  ibae  an  abeat  290^000 
repnnBlilne  ana  wbe  weabk'l  be  widnut  ibe 

"Practical  Trousers'Hahger  and  Press* 

fw  l*n  tUmu  Ih  catL  Vbew*e  a  wena  mhu. 

Our  Ouaranteeit  n  ntaa  fill  purcban  pace  ear  Im 
widBi60day»\tee«jiw«iiiaebl«atoiaenaBee.  A  Ifial  af  ibe 
baaaerw31uaTainelbBaMaiaeiudlcBdii  leiaeieepDoaalnwa, 
HowwaaidjroaEketolaakoeeralalol  nore  ibaa 
9000  USERS  Oaadaia  caiaeat).  Kviaa  ia  am 
300  CITIES  aad  10^  <d  die  Staue) 

otacaimvc  booklit  uroN  pobtal  rcqucbt 
The  Five  DoHar  SctooataiaiSTnans-HaBaenaBd 
5  OiaU  Roda  Tben  gniatiliw  nee*  die  awrepf  eeidi.  Siaaie 
Troueen-HaBaue.  Sia^  Oonl  Red.  25  ceaDTlUi 

0pods  test  expiws  pfifiskL  ^ 

PIACnCAL  NOVELTY  CO..  421  Wabart  SL,  PhOa..  Pa. 


BOOKSfiSS:!SS£:’^, 

IBMt  oomplete  ot  ita  kind  (llliutrated).  Describee  latest  and  best 
books  of  every  elaat — new  and  standard  Fiction,  Adventure,  Bi¬ 
ography,  History  (Travel,  Poetry,  Humor,  Games,  Dancing,  Ath¬ 
letics,  Animals,  Botany,  Farming,  Art,  Hythologlcal,  Family 
Doctor,  Juvealle,  Debat^,  Etiquette,  Cookery,  Science,  Bibles, 
Atlases,  OiHdea,  Picttonarles,  Gift  Books,  etc.  Oaly  Baek 
Mease  Bellliv  VIrect  te  Caaeaner  at  Whelcealc. 

Largest  Library  Contractor  ia  U.  S«  Information  concerning  any  book, 
Sena  at  iMKe  Air  large  Catalog  (Free'.  Address 

St,  I'nnl  Beek  A  Btatleacry  A>„  SS  Alath  Bt„  BU  Pnal.  Mina. 


;  Motsinger  Auto-Sparker 

Starts  and  Rons 

Oas  Eagincs  Without  Batterlaa 

No  other  machine  can  do  it  tuccessfullj 
lock  of  oriifiuftl  petentt  owned  bv  et. 
No  twist  motiuu  in  otirdrire.  No  belt  or 
switch  necessary.  No  batteries  wheteTer. 
for  make  and  break  or  Juiiipvspark.  Water 
and  dust  proof.  Fully  fuaraiiteeda 

MOTSINGER  DEVICE  MPQ.  COe 

ts  Main  Street*  Pendleton,  Ind.*  U.S.A. 


Of  all  Securities— the  Best 

Our  6%  Gold  Bonds  are  secured  by  First  Mort¬ 
gages  on  New  York  Kaal  Batata,  deposited  with 
Uie  Windsor  Trust  Company,  TruAtoe.  They 
provide  an  investment  which  can  be  realized 
upon  at  any  time  and  which  pays  a  high  net  rate 
of  interesL  Your  savings  can  be  invested  with 
all  the  advantages  of  a  savings  bank  account  and 
in  amounts  of 

Five  Dollars  and  Up. 

Subject  to  withdrawal  at  any  time. 

For  the  large  or  small  investor  our  SX  First 
MortEOgc  Bonds  combine  the  three  essentials  of 
the  perfect  Investment:  Absolute  Security, 
High  Earning  Power,  Cash  Availability. 

Write  for  our  booklet.  It  expUio.  how  you  can  stop 
tiut  loss  of  from  to  X  on  your  interest  cemings. 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  REALTY  COMPANY 

SuMe  Ittl,  IIM  BruuSwuy,  lew  Tark 

(Surplus  sad  uudividad  protu  4idioo,ooo,oa) 


FOR  ALL  PERSONS 
HAYINO  ONE 


SHORT  LIMB 

My  esteation  thoa  wiU  make  both  feet  look  alike,  no  amtter 
how  short  one  may  be.  Extenaion  worn  in  ready-made  shoes 
and  aiipperh.  Itiatructlon  for  measuring— you  take  the  sane 
at  my  risk.  Distance  no 
barrier.  Write  for  catalog. 

A.  X.  SlHirp  BaanfiMlerer 
M  Cottnc*  Mat  Rewark,  H.  J. 


“Ebe  Colombo  Ccni,” 

A  leautiful  Oennine  Topes,  of  porett  white 
ooior,  lincu  Diamond  cot,  wonderful  btilliancy. 
and  great  hanineu.  Endcrted  by  leading  ez- 


mond  ever  produced.  Rememlier,  I  laaraatec 
these  Uonci  to  be  leaaiac.  -  Spedal  pnee,  tajio 
each,  3  for  9(00,  Size,  up  to  s  carate.  Free 
bookleL  Address,  with  muUtsaec. 

H.  USMSHlSk,  Kspwt  e«a  C'aiUr, 
tsj6  Cbsiupa  StrMb  Denur,  CoL 


•haviug - razor  FELT^ 

£5r^*^n*»h?*bIr„?;“^“»“P»^«*«wofrutt.  Looks  Uke  ag  barb^J^l^seta  ^  ♦ 
^  teSth  “•  nntnrated  with inyf-™****- 

binde  from  RmS  nad  keepe  them  Fnrev  Ho 

Mo  everting  after 


. Made  under 

American  sanity  conditions. 
^  Adults' 3SC.  Yoeihs*  ajc.  Cnildren’sejc. 

By  mail  or  at  dealers.  S**ul/9r  ^urfrtt  **  T—th  Truths.'^ 

:NC£  lir«.  CM.e  MT  PlM  mtr—U  PUpcmc,  Mmma 


fin  rrrrr  Cfirisfma 
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Send  lor  our  illustrated  catalogue  showing  many  patterns  of  unusual  artistic  merit 


■tampeil  on  (pooot.  knhrei.  iorki,  ck.,  reproenb  qiulily  proven  by  lile-long  lerviee  '*SilPer  Platt  that  Wears.  “ 
SoU  by  all  leading  dealera.  Tbia  ia  ibe  brand  oi  ^ver  plate  that  haa  been  ilhiatrated  in  this  magazine  throughout  the  year. 
Aakfor  Catalocue  “M-ao*  laieainF.M  BRITAIOIIA  OO^  MoriAca,  Coaa.  (Intamntionnl  SUver  Co„  Sneceaaori. 


MEMINDEX 


«TMe  Pocket  Card  System 

uaed  and  reeanmonded  byHerchanta, 
Manufacturera,  Bankeni.  Brokera,Law> 
yera.  Doctors,  Educators,  Architects, 
EnKineers,  Contractors,  Railway  Ofll> 
cl<^,  Insursmce  Hen,  ^bllshers,  Ad. 
Men,  Salesmen,’ etc.,  all  oveiftbe  world. 
He  Other  Device 
Anewcre  Its  Pnrpese 
A  fresh  dated  card  comes  to  the  front 
each  day  In  the  handy  leather  pocket 
case.  Cards  for  the  year  make  a  con¬ 
venient  and  valuable  card  Index  for 
desk  use.  Full  Instructions  with  each 
ouMt  ’Ton  decide  which  size  and 
pH'ee  d^U'dtflt  yon— we  do  the  rest. 
Esprest  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price.  - .  SohN  Lerne 

Cowhide  Seal  Leather  Case.  h.ardwood  tny'sad  ca^s . n.Oe  tAtt 

Am.  Kuisia  Leather  Ca-e,  plain  oak  tiw:aud  cardV.:..L. ......  AM  AM 

Genuine  Morocco  Case,  quartered 'oak  nay  and  carcisl.'. _ i..  ASS  A7S 

Genuine  Sealskin  Case,  selected  quar.  onk  tray  aad  cards .  AM  4.M 

Silver  Trimmed  Case,  inahoaany  tray  with  cover  mid  cards  ....  Aoe  AOS 
Sundays  extra,  kc,  50c.  Eu.  . 


OR  MUFF 

No  Bulk  No  Bother 

Folding  Pocket  l^tes 

The  Martin  skate  has  all  the  virtues  of 
old  style  skates  and  in  addition  folds  into 
compact  form  for  carrying  in  the  wallet. 
Will  cling  to  new  or  worn-down  heels;  is 
strong  and  smart  in  appearance.  Costa 
no  more  than  ordinary  kinds. 

A  pair  in  a  waOat,  an  idaal  Christmas  gift. 
AskyooriUalaror  writausforfraabooklat  B 
MARTIN  SKATE  CO^  Boston,  Masa, 


Dttiy  paid  in  Cmuadm^  ao 
ftr  ctHt.  extrm.  * 

Immr  mMH  (Im  taa* 

4aj  Hiat  wm  fvi  jmtr  tkHk, 

€ar4«  tor  Um  bT  IM? 

rRKB  witk  M«k  mOII  tec 
IfVft.  OUMCK  SOW. 

If  these  cuts  do  not  show 
^ou  that  the  MEMINDEX 
IS  an  implement  which  you 
cauuot  afford  to  be  without* 
our  new  booklet  will  show 
you  a  few  of  the  hundreds  of 
ways  ia  which  it  is  eaJuahle. 
Your  uanie  on  a  postal  will 
bring  it.  Why  delay  t 

Wilson  Mcraindcx  Co. 
7S  DsySl..KscbcsUr,N.V. 


Send  tor  ChristMai  Barfain  Ust 


Meilink’s  Home  Safe 
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Do  You  Add  or  Multiply? 

Isn't  it  dradftrry  ?  There  is  no  reason  whj  you  should 
rack  your  brain  or  work  overtime  doing  arithmetical  work 
which  should  be  done  bj  machinerr. 

The  Comptometer  solves  anj  arithmetical  problem  with 
the  greatest  ease  and  unfailing  accuracy.  Its  speed  is 
unlimited.  The  Comptometer  makes  knotty  probWms  a 
pleasure.  It  is  more  helpful  than  an  assistant.  Saves 
two-thirds  of  the  time. 

Ferguson-McKinney  Dry  Goods  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
saved  the  price  of  their  ten  Comptometers  during  the  first 
ninety  days. 

What  Will  It  Do  in  Your  Office? 

If  you  want  to  keep  abreast  your  competitors  you  will  have  to  adopt  adding  imicliiiH's  ns  you  did 
typewriters.  Thousands  of  Comptometers  are  being  used  by  the  $5,000  concerns  to  the  great  corpora¬ 
tions  and  governments.  Write  for  pamphlet  and  special  trial  offer.  Comptometer  sent,  express  pre¬ 
paid,  on  trial  to  responsible  parties  in  the  U.  S.  or  Canada. 

Fell  a  Tirrenl  Mfg.  Co.,  8S2  N.  Paulina  S' .  Chicaco,  III- 


Holds  20,000  Letters 


Solid  Weathered  Oak\ 
Roller  Bearings  1 
Oxidized  Fittings  ' 
Patent  Lever  Lik¬ 
ing  Follow  Block 
Finished  on  all  Sides 

Great  economy  in  design  enables  ni 
lo  manulaciure  ihis  bandaonie,  higii 
claaa.  dual  prool  cabincf  for  the 
remarkable  price,  S 1 2.00. 

(^-drawer,  $12.00)  AU 
«K*t2  *  6.7$; - 

tilikie  drawer  meMure.  22%  in-  A 


MM*  rot  caTatoewe  ^ 
•rvtft  caa* 

MCTIOMai.  MM  cawt. 

PMTat  tcacta.  ^ 

TTrcMtrca  sraMS.  cum. 

MSTC  ana  MMa  omcc  tamjcs. 


A  Bank  Boo 
Christe 


A  well-eatablUbed  and  popnlnr  cua- 
tom  la  to  open  a  aartnga  arenaat  by 
mall  with  thia  bank  aud  preaent  It  to 
children,  relatl%'cn  nr  fiienda  as 
A  CHRISTMAS  GIFT 
Villa  plan  will  encourage  the  habita 
of  thrift  aud  ecouoiii.v  by  offertug  aa 
indacenient  toilepoalt  adilltlonal  aunia 
from  ttiiie  to  time,  thereby  proTldlng 
for  the  iiicTltable  "raluy  day.”  We 
especially  aollcit  amall  aoconata  on 
which  we  pay  (nor  per  cent.  Intereat. 
eompoandeil  twice  a  year.  You  can 
begin  with  one  dollar.  1  U  dealred,  we 
will  place  the  paea  book  In  a  apeclal 
holiday  enreiope  and  mall  It  with  your 
card,  ao  that  It  will  be  receieed  on 
Chrtotmaa  morning. 

Send  for  our  free  l.n^let  **  E  ”  explaiulaa 
our  lysiaM  o(  Sin.lug  liy  Mail. 

Awfo  urer  tuetj-tM  UilllMi  Sulfoe. 


MITIZEN5 


SAVINGS  A 
TRUST  CO. 

CLEVELAND.  OHIO.  ^ 


ACCOUMT/MG  RECORDS  ARC  BINDING  DEVICES 


Purchase  Requuitioiia 
Bill  and  Ckarfe  Sytlean 
Monthly  Statement  Syatenu 
Colleciion  Records 


Accounts  Payable  Syatenu 
Duplicate  diKk  Vouchers 
Low  Ltaf  Ledfei  Outfits  (roa 
$10  in  $30 


Aak  for 
Pmrtiemimrt 


^  \  Complete  Outfit,  Size  11  x  for  $3. 

PropaiJ  to  omy  Ex^rooo  OWeo  bt  tbo  Uoitod  Stmtoo 
I  Tengwnll  File 

^  ^.00  I  $3.00 

L  I  PMck 

THE  TEmmwMig  oomPAmr 

leiB  £mmt  Htwratf  wif  PmHk,  Ohtvmam  W*  Thmmmm  SI.,  UrnmYrnHi 


$3.00 


SYSTEM 

IDEAS 


The  ndvartinements  fai  Everybody*#  Magnainc  arc  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 
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At  IVlV  Expense  I  indented  the  Fox  Typewriter 

•  *  and  manufacture  it  to-day. 

I  know  just  how  good  it  is.  I  know  that  it  is  a  better  type¬ 
writer  than  any  other  typewriter  ever  built. 

I  know  other  typewriters  of  all  kinds  and  I  know  that 
the  Fox  has  every  improvement  and  every  feature  that  any  of 
them  has — and  more.  I  want  to  place  a  Fox  in  your  office 
at  my  expense  and  have  you  compare  it  part  for  part,  feature 
for  feature  with  any  other  typewriter. 

I  will  let  the  typewriter  speak  for  itself.  All  I  say  about 
it  and  claim  for  it  will  be  demonstrated  by  the  machine  itself 
more  convincingly  than  I  could  tell  it. 

n  to  you.  If  you  All  the  writing  on  the  Fox  is  always  in  sight  and 


directly  in  the  line  of  vision,  the  writing  line  is 
indicated  and  the  printing  point  is  pointed  out  so 
that  the  Fox  is  just  what  I  claim  a  perfect  visible 
typewriter. 

The  typebar  and  hanger  are  the  heart  of  a  type¬ 
writer,  that  means  they  are  the  most  vital  part,  a 
weak  typebar  means  a  weak  typewriter.  Show  me 
a  typebar-liearing  that  is  narrow  and  has  no  wear¬ 
ing  surface  and  it  tells  me  that  under  hard  wear 
such  a  typewriter  will  not  retain  its  alignment  and 
sooner  or  later  get  out  of  order. 

On  the  Fox  the  bearing  is  wide  and  the  bar 
heavy  and  will  stand  years  and  years  of  hard 
work. 

Then  again  with  the  Fox,  one  machine  is  equipped 
to  do  all  kinds  of  work — letter  writing — invoicing 
— billing— tabulating  figures — stencil  cutting  aim 
heavy  manifolding,  anything  any  typewriter  can 
do  the  Fox  will  do — and  more. 

You  can  buy  one  machine  and  two  carriages  of 
different  lengths  and  change  them  at  will.  i 

You  can  lift  the  platen  or  writing  cylinder  right 
out  and  put  in  another  in  a  second.  You  can  write 
in  two  colors  and  you  do  not  have  to  touch  your 
ribbon  from  the  time  you  put  it  on  the  machine  till 
it  is  worn  out. 

You  can  do  all  these  things  and  many  more  and 
do  them  better  than  you  can  with  any  other  type¬ 
writer. 

And  remember  this  is  the  machine  I  want  to  place 
in  your  office  for  trial  and  examination  at  my 
expense.  It  doesn't  cost  yon  a  penny  to  try  it. 

WUl  You  Do  This? 

Let  me  appeal  to  you  as  a  fair  minded  business  man  to  at 
least  be  friendly  enough  to  give  me  a  chance  to  show  you  what 
I  have.  I  am  sure  you  would  want  me  to  give  you  such  a 
chance  if  you  had  something  to  sell  me.™* 

All  I  want  you  to  do  is  fill  out  and  mail  me  to-day 
the  attached  coupon.  Send  it  to  me  personally. 

Fox  Typowriter  Company 
208  Front  Stroot 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Send  for  my  catalog, 
which  takes  up  the 
construction  of  the 
Fox  in  detail— it’s  Free. 

Please  mention  Everybody’s  Magaxine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 


You  a  Penny 

This  is  the  way  I  sell  typewriters  ;  it  is  a  good, 
fair,  honest  way.  It  has  not  a  weak  link  in  the 
chain  of  fairness. 

I  do  not  belong  to  any  trust  and  nobody  dictates 
the  price  I  shall  sell  at  or  how  I  shall  sell. 

That’s  m^  business. 

I  sell  my  machine  strictly  on  its  merits,  not  for 
what  it  used  to  be  but  for  what  it  is  to  day. 

It  is  no  joke  to  successfully  sell  typewriters  in 
competition  with  a  big  trust.  My  machine  has  to  be 
better  than  others  (not  simply  as  good)  to  stand 
a  chance  in  competition.  It  is  better. 

If  the  machine  is  not  as  good  as  I  say  it  is  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  me  to  build  up  the 
enormous  business  I  have,  because  to-day  I  am  sell¬ 
ing  thousands  of  Fox  Typewriters — in  every  civil¬ 
ised  country  in  the  world. 


Trade  in  your 
Old  Tjrpe-  > 
writer 
to 
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EQUITABLE  BANKING  £LOAN  CO 

CEO.  A.SMITM.  Pms  MACON.  CA 


FREE  CATALOGUES 


\aI>«KEX 

SAVE 

40% 


Direct  Froa  Where 
:  to  Made  ta  Where 
is  Ptayed.” 


ere  tl>e  only  manu- 

FMEIOBT  PKEPAl*  W  ^ 

n  irsplM  telling  direct  from  ih*  factory  to  you.  4  We  save  you 
y  all  dealer**,  agent*' and  dirtiibt.ten*  *  prohu,  averaging  from  $13 
to  $43  on  each  machine  and  givmg  you  a  better  F*hooapaph. 
4  The  Duplex  i*  the  laigett  and  clearest  toned  Phonograph  in  the 
vorld.  k  i*  the  cniy  one  in  the  world  that  ha*  two  kom*.  It  it 
;  only  one  that  get*  all  the  music  out  of  the  Record  without  the 
.  4  The  Dimlex  i*  a*  fat  superior  to  other  Phonograph*  a*  a  Con- 
rand  it  to  a  Street  Piano.  ^  It  mutt  be  seen  and  heard  to  be  appre- 
4  Let  u*  send  you  this  greatest  of  all  Musical  Inventiont  on  FREE 
lL.  ^  Ltoen  to  its  marvel^  tones  in  the  quietnest  of  your  own  home, 
you  are  not  convinced  that  it  it  the  best  Phonomaph  you  ever  listened 
>  it  back  at  our  expense,  and  the  Free  Trial  wdl  not  coat  you  a  cent, 
fl  Doa*l  let  MToae  Mirwhere  you  to  buy  «  PSoftocrapb 


4  IVtUt  m  PdMte/  C«ri  toJm  ^r 
ourhemmU/ulFftRCtlmUgmnamrfe 
r^kAirc  42  imche$  hng, 

j.MMPinf  the  /machine  to  /mil  eixe. 


MICROSCOPES 


FAY  4  BOWEN  MOTOR  BOATS 


From  $2.30  to  $73.00.  Powerful  Reid  Glasses. 
Telescopes,  Optical  Instruments  of  all  kinds 
KAHN  A  CO.,  Optician.  194  Broadway,  Now  York 


These  Bonds,  secured  by  first  mortaacoi  on 
Improved  real  estate  worth  tour  times  taeir 
face  value,  are  as  safe  a*  Oovemmeut  Bond 
and  pay  over  twice  as  blub  a  rate  of  tBlerei,i. 
Pleate  trritt/ur  booklet  “C" 


A  1908  WINNER 

The  Fay  &  Bowen  35-foot  “  Special "  shown 
above  is  the  handsomest  thing  in  its  class  for  1908. 

Copper  riveted,  all  woodwork  counterbored  and 
plugged,  entire  topand  interior  finished  in  mahogany. 

Fitted  with  a  Fay  &  Bowen  7  H.P.  double  cylinder 
engine,  it  developes  a  speed  of  10  miles  an  hour, 
and  it  actually  makes  it,  over  a  measured  course. 
Steering  wheel  both  at  bow  and  at  side.  Engine 
speed  controlled  both  forward  or  aft  of  engine. 

Photographs  and  blue  prints  sent  on  application. 

Fay  &  Bowen  engines  are  reliable,  simple  and 
not  sensitive.  The  Chicago-Mackinac  endurance 
race  for  1907  was  won  by  our  engine. 

If  you  want  a  motor  boat  or  marine  engine  you 
owe  it  to  yourself  to  write  for  our  free  catalogue. 

FAY  BOWEN  ENGINE  CO. 

109  Lake  Street,  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 


Msirit  with  aa  X  the  osie*  you  desire.  Get  out  this 
advertleement  PMUy  aad  msul  with  name  aad  addrcee. 
'KiTsea  I  Ceiieiwl  rell  mil  Wluter  CeteUjue  ~  T 


JOHN  WANAMAKER. 


The  advertieemeat*  in  Everybody's  Magaxine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 
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INDESTRUCTIBLE 
RECORDS 


Trad*  Mark 


A  Scientific  Search  for  Pleasure 

THE  STORY  OF  A  NEW  ERA  FOR  THOSE  WHO  HATE 
TALKING  MACHINES  AS  FOR  THOSE  WHO  LOVE  THEM 


Every  one  loves  music.  Not  every  one  loves  talking  machine  music.  The  Indestructible  Record  makes 
real  music  come  from  the  machine.  Every  one  loves  Indestructible  Record  Music,  but  the  present  users 
of  machines  naturally  enthuse  first  over  this  new  boon. 

The  Sweetest  Tone,  the  clearest  note,  the  most  delicate  modulation  in  song  or  concerto  is  perfectly  repro* 
duced  only  by  the  Indestructible  Record. 

The  Faults  of  other  records,  their  scratching,  their  frailty,  their  shortness  in  length  and  the  few  reproduc¬ 
tions  they  g^ve  before  losing  their  better  qualities,  aii  are  overcome  by  the  Indestructible  Record. 

We  will  show  you  why. 

There  are  two  classes  of  records — cylinder  and  disc.  The  cylinder  records  are  shown  by  the  microscope  to 
have  far  more  music  recorded  on  them  than  is  possible  to  find  on  the  disc.  But  the  soft  wax  (hard  as  it  seems) 
could  not  stand  the  wear  of  a  reproducing  point  forced  against  the  record  hard  enough'  to  bring  out  more  than 
a  fraction  of  what  the  record  contains.  The  disc  system,  however,  forces  out  all  there'  is  on  the  disc  record. 
One  cannot  bring  out  enough.  The  other  has  no  more  to  give. 

The  feature  of  the  Indestructible  Record  (which  is  a  cylinder  record)  is  that  it 'contains  a/i  the  vibrations 
correctly,  recorded  in  an  indestructible  material  which  permits  the  use  of  a  sharper  point  and  the  force  necessary 
to  reprc^uce  ali  (Acre  is  in  (Ac  record.  Thus  science,  by  searching  out  means  to  produce  this  perfect  record, 
has  added  to  pleasure — pleasure  alike  for  lovers  and  haters  of  “  machine  ”  music. 

A  reproducer  is  in  preparation  to  bring  out  to  its  fullest  perfection  ■  the  wonderful  superiority  of  these 
records.  Announcement  will  be  made  when  it  is  ready  for  marketing. 

But  you  will  enjoy  immediate  improvement  in  your  talking  machine  by  using  Indestructible  Records  with 
the  same  reproducer  you  now  have. 

This  revolution  has  brought  many  other  advantages  with  it: 

\st.  A  record  with  gun  metaled  ends,  so  it  goes  positively  in  the  same  place  every  time  on  the  cone-shaped 
mandrel,  irrespective  of  temperature  or  other  changes.  Thus  we  can  record  music  on  the  full  length  of  the 
record,  and,  omitting  “announcements,”  can  give  on  the  ordinary  4)^  inch  35c.  record  far  longer  selections 
than  any  other  records  sold  for  the  price.  Th^  fit  every  make  of  cylinder  machine. 

ind.  A  record  that  does  not  wear  out.  The  5000th  reproduction  is  as  clear  and  fine  as  the  first — impos¬ 
sible  with  any  other  record,  either  disc  or  cylinder. 

yd.  A  record  that  you  cannot  accidently  damage  or  destroy.  Were  there  reason,  you  could  paste  •  n  i 
stamp  and  address,  mail  it  uncovered,  wash  off  the  paper  and  have  an  undamaged  record  to  use. 

Therefore,  we  are  able  to  offer  you  immediate  enjoyment  of  these  records,  sending  one  or  more  to  you  by  mail  direct, 
preiwld. 

A  word  more  about  the  musical  qualities  of  the  Indestructible  Records.  As  records  they  are  the  finest  ever  produced,  a 
necessity  to  those  who  love  music  but  must  have  machines  to  make  it.  As  performances  they  are  equally  superior.  That  there 
was  room  for  great  improvement  in  the  rendering  of  selections  no  one  doubts.  We  felt  that  only  the  highest  order  of  perfor¬ 
mance  was  worthy  of  reproduction  in  such  |>ermanent  form  as  the  Indestructible  Records,  so  have  labored  hard  and  long  to 
produce  that  character  of  rendition  which  should  be  above  criticism.  Our  process  gave  many  opportunities  for  additional 
improvemenl. 

The  results  are  here  for  your  enjoyment. 

If  your  dealer  has  not  yet  secured  a  stock  of  Indestructible  Records  we  will  mail  you  our  catalogue  of  selections  (new  lists 
monthly)  and  on  receipt  of  price,  35c.  each,  deliver  to  your  home  direct  by  mail,  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.,  the  record  or  records 
you  want,  at  our  own  risk  and  expense. 

The  Indestructible  Phonographic  Record  Co. 

236  Hamilton  Street  .......  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Please  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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BLAIR’S  fountain  pencil  FOR  WRITING  RULIN  C 
ANO  manifolding  with  A  YEARS  SUPPLY 
CARTRIDGE  OF  CHEDUl  PROTECTING  INK  FREE 


the  SMOOTHEST 
WRITING  INSTRUMENT 
N  THE  WORLD 


ON 

CREDIT 


Secttonal 

Bookcases 


are  rapidly  replacing  the  old-iaah- 
iooed  solid  bookcases.  TlMy  Kf«w 
witk  year  library— fit  aay  space, 
aod  promote  more  comfort  in  the 
home  than  aar  other  piwe  of  furni¬ 
ture;  furuisheo  with  or  without  doors. 


BY  USING  The  Powers  Heat  Regulator  ON  YOUR  I 

furnace  or  boiler.  Baaily  applied,  fits  any  beater.  Sold  by  all  dealers  or  sent  on  trial.  AmtommHe. 

wmaoow.  THE  POWERS  REGULATOR  CO. 


W///  rMthsLontoSyalam.  UaaaMwyou  to  mahs  haaattral  aad  ralaabla  praasata  wttboet  tbs  outlay  of 
W /  moch  moary.  By  plTUie  erudlt  aad  lowest  prioas  wa  maka  M  or  nS  do  tho  work  that  HO  deaa  la  a  cash 
store.  Don’t  maks  the  mlstaks  of  buylnc  sosMthlnc  ebsao  or  trashy, whsa  ths  mms  moasy  would  auks 
^  I  ths  Orst  paymeat  on  a  beaatiral  diamond  rlae,  stud,  brooch,  lochac.s  pnlroC  cuSbattoas,  tar  rlaes.  aflne 
ll  watch  or  aay  other  articis  ot  hidh  ptudu  fuwslry  from  our  enormous  stock.  A  diamond  is  Iks  Idualdtft  for 
jj  a  lorad  one  —  It  lasts  for  OTsr,aBd srtiy  dsy  ramiads  ths  waaiar  of  yoar  recard  aad  cusd  ladsmant. 

/  Make  Your  Christmas  Seiectioos  Ri/[^t  Now — Pay  Later — At  Your  CoorcBietice. 

Brad  tor  aeopy  ot  oar  bsantlfully  UlostiutadChrUtinaa  eatuloc.aad  la  th#  prirsey  ot  your  own  home  ssiset  the 
I  yea  dsniu,  sad  ws  will  send  thsm  So  yoar  boms.  pIsssethaslasssur  ssprsmstBss,  ter  your  Inspsrtloa.  It  you 
im,ltthsy  aiuall  aad  mors  thaa  wo  claim  thorn  to  bo,  pay  lA  on  dsMs siy  and  tba  halaitea  la  sSBhtoqaal  monthly 
^  amenata.  Wo  plTO  a  slenedenarmnteo  ot  ralas  aad  gaaUty  with  svsry  dlaasaad,alM  ths  pstniafs  ot 

FTICoM  aeliaMa.  Oripinhl  DIamend I ?***.*^ 
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Jl  useful 


Tnu  is  a  gift 
that  will  wear 


and  brine  pleasant  reool- 
lectlons  of  your  thoueht-  . 
fulnoM  tor  many  montha 
to  coma.  It's  not  only  naeful 
but  handsome  as  well— a 


certain  of  full  Mpreclatli 
the  redplent.  we  offer,  i 


•  pairs  cotton,  llnety  mercerised, 
light  and  silky.  Assorted 
colors. 

Mo.  188,  Solid  black. 

No.  188  D.  T.,  Dark  tar. 

Mo.  400,  Black,  S-ply  white 
sole. 

Mo.  490  M.,  Mode. 

Mo.  490  D.  O.,  Dark  gray. 

-  No.  490  O.  a  Ox- 


Either  assortment  sent,  all  charges  prepaid,  on  receipt 
of  price.  We  make  this  unparalleled  offer  just  to  Intro¬ 
duce  “Iron  Clads”  to  you  and  your  friends.  Be  sure  to 
state  slse  wanted,  and  enclose  P.  O.  money  order.  Send 
your  name  as  early  as  possible. 

Cooper,  \Vells  &  Company 

1208  Vine  Street  St.  Joeeph,  Mich. 


and  to  die  hacdon  ol  an  inch ;  made  ol  importra 
pigskin,  fine  grein  and  soft,  yet  rety  durable. 

"LINCOLN”  LEATHER  GARTERS  are 
cat  curved  so  that  they  cannot  thp  down.  They 
simply  fit  migly  over  the  calf,  just  as  your  collar  fits 
your  neck — they  are  the  moat  comfortaole  garter  that 
man  can  wear.  They  cost  bat  50  cents  h  pair. 

"UNCOLN”  LEATHER  GARTERS  hare 
Snaps  and  Clasp  Fasteners  that  reelly  fasten.  We 
anlee  to  make  good  at  our  own  expense  eveiy 


SPECIAL  HOUDAY  OFFER 

Enclose  a  dollar  and  we  will  send  a  handsome 
,  gift  box  containing  a  pair  of  “  LINCOLN  ”  Hi^ 
Back  Lisle  Suspenders  and  a  pair  of  "  LINCOLN  ” 
Leather  Garters. 

For  perfect  comfort  and  long  wear  the  "LINCOLN” 
Garters  and  Suspenders  sta^  first  at  Christinas  pfts. 


Please  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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OSUNDUM 


WE  CAI  TEACH  YOU  TO  DRAW= 

— can  earn  tao  to  tSO 
^  and  upwards  par  week. 

We  here  amenfnUy  ua(ht  U1  bM*cbe«  of 
WravtBf  by  correspondence  since  IW.  VYnetisnl, 
__  psnnnsT  iMtrucdon.  Experienced  Cenebers.  Art 
Director  ednented  In  Europe.  Positions  fnnmnteed.  8oc* 
ceesfu]  stndenu  eTerywbere.  Illnstmted  Tear  Book  free. 

SCHOOL  OP  APPLIED  ART, 

lot-n.  Flee  Arta  Bide..  Battle  Creek.  Midi.,  C.S.  A. 


Automatic 
Razor  Sharkner 


THE  MOST  ACCBPTABLB  CHRISTMAS  GIFT  YOU  CAN  GIVE  THE 
MAN  WHO  VALUES  HIS  PERSONAL  WELL-BBINO  AND  COMFORT. 
THE  KEENOH  IS  A  HANDSOME,  SUBSTANTIAL,  HEAVILY 
PLATED  DEVICE.  IT  IS  A  MARVEL  OP  PRACTICAL  INGENUITY. 


ANY  STYLE  OF  RAZOR  BLADE 

— ordiiiary  or  lelety — it  cUaiped  tecurely  in  ike  merkeniiw 
and  given  ike  iiootkfil.  iraeM  edge  ever  produced.  Only 
wkk  Tke  Kecaok  are  suck  results  possikle. 

Tke  Keeaok  asakes  it  a  coafort  lo  skave.  k  cannot  ke 
■usuaed,  and  will  keep  In  perfect  order  a  lifetime.  It  renders 
koning  needless. 

Any  knrdware  dealer,  druggist  or  jeweler  kas  lull  autkority 
to  sell  you  tke  Keenok  Automatic  Razor  Skarpener  witk  tke 
absolute  guarantee  tkat  you  may  return  it  to  kim  wkkin  30 
days  and  have  refunded  tke  price,  $5. 

Or  you  may  remit  $5  to  us  and  we  wiH  lorward  The  Keenoh, 
prepaid.  If  you  do  not  wish  to  keep  k,  express  k  back  to  us. 
charges  collect,  aad  tke  full  price  will  prompdy  be  returned. 


The  Keenok.  and 
I  the  prmdplea  of  ks 
remsiirkable  eftciency, 
ate  fully  described  in 
"TMt  RAZOR'S  EDGE" 
which,  we  think,  is  tke  most  inler- 
eding  and  instructive  razor  story  ever 
pukhdied.  Mailed  free  on  request. 


AMtiss  Selling  Dept*  Keenoh  Sales  Company  Phtstmrgb,  Pa* 


The  Carborundum  Knife  Sharpener  u  a 
solid  stick  of  Carborundum  with  a  Keel 
rodrunning  through  it  to  give  it  atrength — 
It  has  handsome  nickel  mountings  and 
a  buckhom  handle —  It  is  indispensable 
lo  the  man  who  loves  sharp  knives — 
Put  uD  in  handsome  box — 

nOM  YOUfi  DEALES— 

OD  BY  MAH— 7S  CENTS 


If  you  have  any¬ 
thing  to'  (harpen 
from  a  razor  to  an  ax, 

Carborundum  wiil  do  it 
better  and  qu'icker  than  any 
other  sharpening  agent — 

The  Carborundum  Coaqiany 

KOACARA  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 


Secured  C ertificates  of  Deposit,  yielding  six 
per  cent,  net,  are  issued  by  this  bank,  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  first  mortgages  on  improved 
real  esute  by  which  they  are  secured.  Write 
for  booklet  "  E."  Interest  paid  monthiv, 
quarterly  or  semi-annually. 


SALT  LAKE  SECURITY  i  TRUST  CO. 

iCAPiTtLf  SURPLUS  ssoqooo  00  SALT  LAKE  CITY. 


TRY  IT  YOURSELF 

FIVE  DAYS  FREE 

^ — —  This  simple,  practical,  accur- 
UUUU  ate  computer  costs  only  a  frar 

F  ^  ^  price  of  key  nia 

chine*  aad  does  everything  tbe.^ 
do  except  print. 

If  THE  RAPID 
/y&  nWl  COMPUTER 

r  w  Adding  MachlBe 

^  works  right  on  the  books  or  on 

^  q  ^  the  desk.  It's  a  wonder  as  a 

time-aaver  and  result-getter, 
uapaolty  ga,na.*n,M.  If  It  doesn't  “asake  110011”  yoa're 
nothing  out  May  we  send  It  T  Postal  ns  for  Frca  Ontalsg. 
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Handsomdy  Nickel  Plated  and  put  up  in  a 
neat  case  complete  with  a  barber’s  Horse  Hide 
Strop  of  best  quality. 

UPON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE  IT  WILL  BE  MAILED 
POSTPAID  TO  ANY  PART  OF  THE  WORLD 
Write  far  dMcrfarir*  Grcalar 

L.  B.  GAYLOR,  Allston,  Mass. 


Michaels-Stern 
Fine  Clothing 

is  for  you,  and  all  men  and  young  men, 
who  want  good  clothes  that  are  made  in 
custom  tailors’  shc^s,  of  custom  tailors’ 
fiibrics  and  in  custom  tailors*  styles. 


Ask  the  Wearer 

Best  Class  stores  everywhere  sell 
MICHAELS^TERN 

SUITS  AND  OVERCOATS 
at  $12  to  $35 


**  Styles  from  life,”' covering  men’s  cor¬ 
rect  dress  for  all  occasions,  and  the  "Eti¬ 
quette  of  Cards  and  Invitations,”  sent 
Free,  if  you  will  write  for  booklet  "L”. 

MICHAELS,  STERN  &  CO. 

Manufacturers 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


THE  GAYLOR 

AUTOMATIC  STROPPER 


ADAPTED  ESPECIALLY  FOR  GILLETTE  BLADES 
This  Stropper  is  abaokitdy  reliable  and  wiU 
sharpen  a  blade  as  good  as  new  in  two  minutes. 
Not  only  once,  but  a  hundred  tunes  or  more 
without  interfering  widi  its  correct  register  k>r 


Price 


Plcate  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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endorsement? 

Write  for  samples  and 
l  booklet  of  particulars. 

\  DR.  JAEGER'S  S.  W.  S.  CO.’S 
^  Own  Store* 


WAY'S  MUFFLER 


For  Men,  Women  and  Children 


On  or  off  in  a  jiffy.  Doesn’t  go  on  over  the 
head,  merely  snaps  together  at  back  of  neck, 
but  covers  lungs  and  hugs  throat  completely.  Over 
3,000,000  sold  last  winter.  Put  it  in  pocket  or 
purse  as  you  enter  hot  room.  Snap  on  in  a  jiffy  as 
you  go  out  in  cold  again.  Knit  of  finest  cashmere 
wool  in  many  unfadable  colors.  Made  with  or 
without  ear  or  ear  and  face  coverings.  Lasts  a  life¬ 
time.  Looks  becoming.  You  cannot  realize  its 
warming  comfort  in  frigid  weather  till  you  wear  it. 
Besides  health  is  priceless  and  should  be  protected. 
The  lungs  and  throat  are  the  vital  points  of  danger. 
Every  man,  woman  or  child  who  goes  out  of  doors 
in  cold  weather  needs 


Hew  York:  SOS  Rftb  Atc..  22  laidca  Um. 
BrooUra:  504  Fnltoa  St  Bostoa:  22S  BorUloa  St 
PUU.:  I5U  Ckcstaot  St  CUcsfo:  >2  SUte  St 
Accab  fa  aU  Friadpal  Oiks 


Opportunltfes  in  Montana 

Anyone  looking  for  a  home  in  the  West  will  find  a  vast 
amount  of  reliable  information  respecting  Montana  in 
the  Reclamation  Edition  of  the  Great  Falls  Leader,  a 
beautifully  illustrated  magazine  of  96  pages.  Write 

LEADER,  Great  Falls,  Montana, 

Enclotistg  2S  canto 


Face  Powder^^^k 

U  iht  ceHatn  tuarmtlee  ^  a 
Wm  FECT  COMPLEXION  ^ 
W  This  is  aa  abwAj^  pure  aad  NATURAL 
r  coasolesioo  beauiher.  apardoa  a  (Uicale.  tcI- 
vetrapp^araou.  ahhoagh  in  ilwi  eolitely  inri^ 
oa  me  •>».  r  lee  from  afl  wch  nti 

Mlead  toccMneo  ot  iaiure  ibe  Sendeiew 
leauaaent  or  softeW  sUa.  More  than  dW, 
bemuse  of  its  nutribauspropenict  it  iia  bene- 
heisJ  skin  ioodhaTiataheahby.iasiic  efect. 

The  uaswsal  dsiaand  of  daiuy.  discxknaal-  jPn 

ina  women,  it  has  been  widely  lecomiiaed  in  \  . 

every  section  as  deddedly  superior  So  ail  other  W 
■  -  iaoepowdets.  One  trial  con* 

vincet. 

Pink.  lohUt  or  brunette,  oer.  Ot 
I  wUhotoUt,  25c.  and  mm 

H 

1^^  Mme.  BOBINNAIRE 

[■■L  to  HarMte  US., 


needs  it  absolutely,  no  matter  whether  the  time  of 
exposure  to  cold  be  30  minutes  or  all  day.  Sold 
everywhere  by  haberdashers,  drygoods  stores, 
clothiers,  druggists — 50c.  to  $3.00.  If  your  favorite 
store  doesn’t  keep  WAY’S  MUFFLER,  write  us 
the  name  of  that  store  at  once,  and  we  will  see 
that  you  get  one  immediately.  Our  new  book, 
“Cold  Air  Nature’s  Great  Tonic,”  gives  intensely 
interesting  information  on  nature’s  simple  method 
of  preventing  coughs,  colds,  and  all  throat  and  lung 
diseases.  Mention  this  Magazine  on  a  post  card, 
and  we’ll  send  you  a  free  copy  by  return  mail. 
“  Do  it  now.”  You’ll  be  glad  you  did. 

THE  WAY  MUFFLER.  CO. 

Dept.  E,  23nl  and  Arch  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 


Ra^r 


The  most  sensible  as  well  as 
the  most\  comfortable  chair  for 
library,  den  or  sitting-room  is  the 
Streit  Morris  Chair. 

For  every-day  practical  use — a 
chair  to  give  the  maximum  serv¬ 
ice  and  comfort. 

Differs  from  other  Morris 
Chairs  in  having  an  Adjustable 
Foot-test  which  forms  front 
border  when  not  in  use. 

With  this  foot-rest  •  in  use, 
occupant  can  take  a  nap  or  stretch 
out  full  length  while  reading,  at 
any  angle  of  elevation  desired. 

Nothing  complicated  about  the 
Streit  Morris  Chair.  It  will  last 
for  generations. 

It  is  made  of  first-class  materials 
throughout.  Will  give  more  service, 
comfort  and  satisfaction  than  any  other 
chair  at  several  times  the  price.  Cov¬ 
ered  in  Streit  natural  grain  leather  or 
in  any  material  desired.  If  your  dealer 
hasn’t  it  we’ll  supply  you  direct.  Be¬ 
ware  of  imitations.  L^k  for  the  name 
Streit.  Write  for  illustrated 
r'—iA  \ 


or  A  Sorra  Day  Sat  consisting  of  seren  selected 
“  Masterpiece  Razors,  in  Morocco  leather  case, 
plush  lined  fisio 

AU  g90ds  delivertd  f*tt. 

Wa  haya  mada  Raaors  sinca  1819 

Quarantee  The  knowledge  and  experience  g^ned 
during  these  eighty-eight  years,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  most  expert  skill  and  perfect  work¬ 
manship,  are  guaranteed  you  in  the  “  Masterpiece.’' 
W e  stand  back  of  all  the  goods  we  sell.and  money  will 
be  refunded  if  goods  are  not  found  to  be  exacUy  as 
represented,  or  are  not  satisfactory  in  erery  respect. 

Do  yoa  kaaw  haw  ta  ahava  yoaraolf  caeiacUf  T 

Stnd  /0r  fmr  frtt  "AHA 

Rmatrs  and  Ham  ta  Skavt  H'itk  Cam/art." 

C.  KLAUBERO  &  BROS. 

176  William  Street  -  New  York 


is  a  REAL  RAZOR 
—A  MAN'S  RAZOR 
and  as  perfect  a  razor  as 
human  skill  can  produce. 
After  all,  there  is  nothing  like 
shaving  oneself  in  the  good  old- 
fashioned  way  with  the  good  old- 
fashioned  razor,  and  the  majority  of 
those  now  using  so-called  "Safetys”  will 
eventually  come  back  to  the  open  kind — the 
only  real  razor .  The  “  Masterpiece  "  is  an 
honest  razor — hand  forged  from  the  finest 
grain  Sheffield  steel  by  men  expert  in  their 
craft  and  is  a  masterpiece  of  the  English 
steel  maker's  art.  It  passes  through  twenty 
operations,  the  most  skillful  experts  being 
employed  in  every  department.  It  will  last 
a  lifetime  with  ordinary  care  and  will  give 
you  the  easiest,  smoothest  and  most  delight¬ 
ful  shave  you  ever  had,  and  a  real  shave — not 
a  scrape. 

Price  $2.50  each.  $5.00  per  pair 

With  round  or  square  end.  Ready  for  use. 


A  Royal 
Christmas  Gift 


Two  Mloctod  "Mastorpioca"  Razors,  in  hsndsoms 
Maroeco  Uatbor  casa,  phah  Unad,  $6.00 
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Pyrography 

If  you  would  know  the  rare  pleasure  of  dec* 
orating  beautiful  things  in  Wood,  Leather  and 
Plush  with  a  high  grade  outfit  at  little  cost,  take 
advantage  of  our  special  bargain  offer  * 


THAYER  &  CHANDLER, 

160*164  West  JaduMi  Boalevard,  Ckleaco,  IN. 

'‘Largtst  Mak*r§  of  PyroirrofiKii  Goods  i»  ths  World." 


m 


IVrite  /or  booklti  and  testimonials 

THE  MORLEY  COMPANY.  Dept.  82 

SI  SOUTH  16th  STREET  PHILADELPHIA 

^ear-Bnissels  Art-Rugs,  $3.50 

Sent  to  your  home  hy  express  prepaid.  | 

Sim  I  **•"*'*“*  RttractiTC  pAtterns. 

9  X  6  ft  S3  M  i”  ^  colors.  Easily  kept 

fl7^*ft  4*li  warraoted  to  wear. 

Siffl.  *  4M  Woren  im  ooa  piece  Both  sides 
9x  I9K  ft*  S.M  caa  be  used.  Bwld  dlrcet  at 

Si  12ft.  S.S#  •acpraftt.  If wncy reniaded 
^x  lStt.  S.it  I 

New  Catalofae  ikowiDt  Boodi  ■  actaal  colon  seal  faae.  I 

ORIENTAL  IMPORTING  CO.,  I  Bouse  BUf.,  Philadelphia.  I 


COALisGOLD 


hustle  cr 

ASH  SIFTER 


SAVE  IT  AND  DON’T  WOR.R.Y 

It’s  like  finding  money  the  way  the  Hustler  Asli 
Sifter  saves  coal.  Turning  the  crank  for  a  min¬ 
ute  sifts  the  day’s  ashes.  No  dust  nor  dirt ;  easy 
to  operate,  a  child  can  do  it,  and  no  maid  ol^ 
jects  to  it.  Fits  wood  or  iron  barrel ;  saves  many 
times  its  cost  in  a  year,  and  the  cinders  are  excel¬ 
lent  for  banking  fire  at  night.  If  your  dealer  can't 
supply  you,  we  will.  Write  for  CaUUog  K. 

HILL  DRYER  CO.. 

378  PuLrk  Avenue.  Worcester.  Mass. 


n  if  yoob«Kln  rlghi.TiygeitluKjuuroutnt 
B.  from  a  reliable  concern. 

DK||Be^^uB  We  are  the  Oldest  House  In  the  Businees. 

Our  Instruments  and  supplies  are  guar- 
/  i-jt.  “  A  \  Write  and  we  will  tell  yon  how 

.a  171)3  V  to  make  your  entertainment!  profltable. 
Me  ALLlBTER  Mre.  CO..  IteH.  C.  4»  Nassau  SU,  NewYarfc 


Nathas  Ad|sitable  ABtl*Crooked  HeelCuthiost 

keep  shoes  straight.  All  sizes,  35  cents  a  pair. 
Also  Ventilating  Corset  Ankle  Support  for 
children  learning  to  walk  or  adults  having 
weak  or  sprained  ankles,  soc.,  75c.,  |i.oo  per 
pair.  At  all  shoe  dealers  or  by  mail. 

NATHAN  NOVELTY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

86  C  Readc  Street.  NEW  YORK 

FLASH  LIKE  GENUINE 

Diijr  or  iiiRht.  You  cam  own  a  DiASMod 
rquAl  111  ImlllAMCy  to  Auy  feouiue  Stooc  At 
ouc  thirtieth  tli«  cuot. 

MARODA  DIAMONDS 
IN  SOLID  DOLD  KINCS 
ctAud  acid  test  And  espert  esamtuAlkm.  We 
f  uArantee  theiu.  See  them  Arst.  then  pay. 
CftialeerBe  Free.  Patent  Rinf  Measure 
included  for  FIVE  two*cent  stAipa, 

THK  BARODA  CO. 

Bepi.  i%  tm  Berth  8Uie  SlreM,  ChtaifA 


I  LouAnn^i 
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Do  You  Know  the 
Joys  of  Holeproof? 

Do  yoQ  know  the  joy  of  patting  yonr  feet  into  Hol*> 
proof  Stocldngs  that  won’t  go  bad  for  aix  months? 

Do  you  know  the  joy  of  giving  “good  riddance’’  to  the 
miserable,  detested  weekly  darning  that  Holeproof  Hosiery 
has  made  an  end  of  ? 

Do  yon  know  the  joy  of  buying  stockings  as  you  do  other 
things,  with  the  knowledge  that  they  ww  lart?  In  short 

Are  Your  Sox  Insured? 

, -  READ  THIS  GVARAIfTEE  - - 

I  W«  gi— «Bln  —y  PMiSier  at  MiluMir  Bli  that  thry  will  actd  mo  dtirn-  I 

I  hr  tor  tls  BOBtiH.  ir  Ikcy  ihoBld  w*  from  B  i«pBc*  Oem  with  mw  amor,  on-  I 
Ttoad  tker  ntuned  lo  «  irMriB  e 


bOb  Sw  du>  at  Mlc  to  1 


/foleproof  /ioBisru 

For  Men  end  Women 

Wears  Six  Months  Without  Holes 


Holeproof  to  the  erirloal rewintmil  lose i  _  _ _ _ , , _ 

it  extrenclT  kMicIi  and  dinblc,  ytt  elagtic,  ana  it  is  salt  and  aan  oe  the  tBat.^BoleprB of  Sox  are  reinioiced  at  point 
wear  and  retain  Ihtir  oririnal  rood  alape.  They  coat  no  more  tnan  ntdinary  son  and  look  as  tandaome  as  any  you  am 
ftockinr  Inxniy  to  wear  Holepaoof,  and  it  you  once  teat  it  for  yooraali  you  will  nsrer  wear  any  other. 

Meii’s  Holeproof  Soe  are  made  in  fast  eolore  Black,  Tan  (Hcht  or  duk)  Pearl  and  Nayy  Buie.  SiM  g  to  n. 
Medinmor  Hrht  weirht.  Sold  only  in  boxes  contalninr  aU  paira  ol  one  aiae— aaaorted  colors  If  daiirad.  Six  mondw 
ruarantee  with  each  pair.  We  also  make  atockinra  ior  wooicn  nndcr  the  tame  rearantec.  Sizes  8  to  it.  Reinloiicad 
rarter  tops.  Colota— Bla^  aad  Taa. 

Send  $2.00  Today  for  Trial  Box.  We  Prepay  Shipping  Chargee 

CAUIIONI  If  your  dealer  carries  Holeproof,  boy  ol  hiai,  bnt  be  sure  yon  pet  the  remdne.  In  ordetinr  state 
die.  color  preferred,  and  nrhethcr  all  one  color  or  aaeortad.  Remit  by  money  order,  draft  or  any  coorenieBt  way. 


ney  cost  no  more  tnan  ntmnary  sox  and  look  as  tandaome  as  any  you  arm 
f  you  once  tsat  it  for  yooraali  you  will  nsrer  wear  any  other, 
eolore  Black,  Tan  or  duk)  Pearl  aad  Nayy  Bfoe.  ^aesglo  n. 


HOLEPROOF  HOSIERY  COMPANY. 


47  Fourth  Street;  Mllwsukoo.  Win. 


Why  Wool 

For  Underwear? 

Wright’s  Health  Underwear  is  made  of  wool  because  wool  is  th« 
natural  body  covering,  and  better  adapted  to  the  purpose  than  any 
vegetable  fibre.  It  does  not  absorb  odor  as  linen  does,  nor  chill 
the  skin  after  perspiring,  and  it  retains  the  electricity  of  the  body.  ^ 

llfDirUT’C  health 
WlflliniiO  UNDERWEAR 

however,  it  woven  on  an  entirely  different  plan  from  any  other  underwear, 
and  it  is  this  that  gives  it  its  great  superiority.  Instead  of  a  tightly  woven 
fabric  almost  impervious  to  air  and  perspiration  we  have  in  Wright’s  Health 
Underwear  the  Fleece  of  Comfort  and  Health;  a  fleecy  lining  made  up  of 
myriads  of  tiny  woolen  loops  woven  into  the  foundation  fabric.  This 
fleece  by  holding  air  in  its  meshes  permits  the  skin  to  breathe  fimly  and 
by  its  porous  absorbent  nature  carries  off  the  perspiration  easily  and 
naturally.  WrigAt's  Htalth  Undtrwear  eoth  mo  more  than  the  ordinary 
kinds.  At  dealert. 


HM 


‘’Dreasinr  for  Health,”  a  book  of  yoluable 
infonnation  about  underwear,  tent  ftec. 

WRttHT’S  HCALTR  UMEIWEAR  CO..  75  FUHKUI  ST..  HEW  IMK 
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Columbia  Graphophones 

On  Monthly  Credit 

30  Daft  Fnt  Trial  in  Yoar  0«i  Home 
SEID  FOR  OIR  GRAPHOPHORE  CATALOGIE 

TAnAV  le&rn  how  easy  it  is  for  anyone  to  bay  this  sreatest 

lUUAIf  oT  aU  talking  machines. 

$1.50  PER  NORTH  buys  the  celebrate  Columbia  ou^t  oon> 


phone,  one  dozen 
you  the  most  delierl 


A  POSTAL  CARD  WILL  DO. 

Send  it  today.  Simply  write  on  it 
“Send  me  your  free  cataloe^ue  of 
Columbia  Graphophones”  and  it  will 
tell  in  detail  the  plan  of  sale.  The 
Columbia  Graphophone  is  the  world’s 
7IJ  Ca  Camaamah  Cl  standard  talkinfr  machine  and  we  handle 
ll4O0i  aangamon  9U  it  to  the  exclusion  of  aU  others  for 
CHICAGO  that  reason. 


New  Lamps  for  Old 

should  you  have  s  ftcehMtsr  that  does  aol  ffre  saHs* 
faction,  rctura  It  to  us,  <if  not  iaiuied)  sad  we  will  give 

¥mi  a  new  one  FESl. 

he  Eoehester  gives  a  soft,  cheerful,  mellow  light  ol 
wonderful  briUiancy,  enabling  weak  eyes  to  read  without 
straining.  Made  of  brass  throughout,  any  hntsh.  Perfectly 
cunstruned.  abeotutely.sale,  mUltons  te  use. 

We  manuiacture.  Import  and  deal  In  all  suadrtes  per* 
talning  to  light  and  hcM  #•/,  giw,  titttruUjf, 

Agecta  waatad,  men  and  women :  eiperience  unnecewry :  permanent 
home  employment,  salary  or  commission.  Aaad  stamp  for  salesman's 
Instructions  and  Lamp  ttlermatlMl,  the  knowledge  acquiied  through 
years  ol  eaperience. 

Rochester  I^mp  Co.,  Dept.  L,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


ans SPINS 


f\ND 

BfKDDES 


rOK  MCIETT  OR  LOIDCE-CRLLERE  QU  GCMROL 

rseiory  Is  rsa.  Is  srSsr  la  asy  ikrls  sr  aalsrlsl.  Mmd  iMs  •9m. 

BilWff  sf  ths  iws  Wylis  hsrs  HmMAsA,  mamsM  la  ms  sr  t«s  ssisrs  sai 
^  mswlaa  aaj  Vmrnm  m  asmsials  tal  art  asm 

mswa  ia  maWfsttga 
MIvcr  PUi«.$l.GG 
dos.  Gampla,  l#e. 

Aterilag  Mlvcr, 

M  A#  doa. 

Aample  SAe. 

asv  mS  bwsissaisly  ■wlraHi  salshrw 

Asws  asw  saWs  la  0<tLl>  aSD  MLVU. 

I - *!2r“  M  risti 

BASTIAN  BK»A.  f  *..  IS  S^ath  At,..  Itachwtter.  X.T. 


m 


DESK 

ADDING  MACHINES 

For  all  Basiaess  Accoaalifl{ 


The  New  Standard  Desk  Calcumeter 

with  ABtoaatic  RcmMIbi  Dcricc 

The  moet  conventent  and  onlj  practi¬ 
cal  deak  adder.  The  perfects  result 
ot  Are  years*  experience  In  making  Cal- 
cunieters  for  employM  of  blaaest  railroads,  telettraph 
oompaales,  17.  tt.  Ooremment,  business  bouses,  architects, 
engineers,  etc.  It  models,  tl  sises.  Sold  the  world  orer. 

Prices  SIO  to  $45,  according  to  slse  and  model.  Oiiaranteed  S 
yestra  Free  trtat.  ITrtte  (odap  /br  lUuttmted  Catalog  No.  *. 
HERBERT  NORTH  MORSE,  *  $7  Ona  BaiMIsf,  Tmtsa,  K  J. 
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THE 

PLEASURE 

DOUBLED 


THE  CO  ST 
K  REDUCED 

V  . 


ON  SPEAKING  TERMS 


KEC  u  5  PAT  orpice 


TALKING  MACHINES 


RECORDS 


Zon-O-Phone  Records,  while  costing  the  same  price  as 
other  records,  play  longer,  wear  longer,  are  clearer,  sweeter, 
more  natural  in  tone,  free  from  scratching,  and  embrace 
Grand  Opera,  standard  selections,  and  all  the  latest  novel¬ 
ties  and  hits.  That  douiln  tkt  pUmture. 

Zon-O- Phone  machines  cost  much  less,  model  for  model, 
than  any  others.  There  are  ^  models  from  the  only 
Tapering  Arm  Instrument,  sold  for  lao,  up  to  the  Royal 
Grand,  the  6nest  talking  machine  m^e,  at  That  rt- 
duen  tkt  cett. 

Combined,  they  form  the  finest  holiday  gift  possible. 

CaimUgmet  and  Record  Licit /rtm  dtaUrt,  or  tkt 

UNIVERSAL  TALKING  MACHINE  MFC.  CO. 

Newark.  N.  J. 


ZON 

-O- 

PHONE 


irili 


ill  Hi- 
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The  first  Derby  made  in  America  was  a  C&K 


Hats  for  Men 

^^VNAPP-FELT  hats  have  in 
their  safe  keeping  the  good  name  of  the  fac- 
tory  which  made  them  and  the  hatter  who 
sells  them.  For  fifty  years  the  C&K  shop  has 
made  fine  hats  and  each  year’s  production  has  had 
the  benefit  of  the  intelligent  search  for  the  best  in 
methods  and  materials  which  has  characterized  its 
progress. 

Knapp-Felt  marks  the  highest  achievement  in 
hat  manufacture.  The  superb  quality,  the  notice¬ 
able  elegance  of  style  and  the  stead- 
fast  Gronap  dye  form  a  combination  pe- 
culiar  to  the  inimitable  Knapp-Felt  hats. 

Knap-Felt  DeLuxe — the  best  hats 
made — are  Six  Dollars.  Knapp-Felt — the 
next  best — are  Four  Dollars,  everywhere. 


The  Crofut  &.  Knapp  Co. 

838  Broadway,  New  York 


OVER  15,000  IN  USE 


The  “GEM”  Adding  Machine 


CmrrlM  aulomaUeally.  Automatic  reactting  derlcc.  Collapalble 
holder.  Visible  toteK  Two  yean  written  guarantee.  To  proee  our 

TEN  DAYS  TRIAL  AT  OUR  EXPENSE 
Does  the  work  as  accurately  as  any  Itacblne  at  any  price. 


A.  D.  GANCHER 


Aatomatic  Adding  Mnchinn  Co^  33S  Hroad wny,  NewTork 
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d^ucaJle  cKLldijerv; 

It  owi  IKie, 

'U  to'/ 8  teQ/>poQnrv|ul  It\  '/z  piixt  milk 


TAe  Ch  in  a  known  since  1840  as 

Haviland  China 

Is  stamped  under  eack  piece 

in  green  underglaze  '*"*• 


Tke  decorated  Ckina  kas 
an  additional  stamp 

m  red  on  tke  i^laze  ‘^*** 


n«*M  mention  Everybody*!  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisera. 
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—Tell  ns  how  your  home  is  heate^  and  let  ns 
show  yon  how  to  heat  it  better  at  lower  cost — 

Whether  your  home  is  heated  by  stoves,  by  fur¬ 
nace  or  by  steam,  we  can  show  you  bow  to  heat 
it  better  for  less  money. 

It  costs  you  nothinc'  to  find  out  why  and  how  we 
cando  this.  Simply  mail  us  a  postal  cud  with  your 
name  and  address,  saying  how  your  home  is  heated, 
and  we  will  show  you  wbt 

Ktym^Boilcrs 

Radiators 

wfll  do  to  make  your  home  more  comfortable,  and 
to  reduce  your  luting  expense.  Klymax  Boilers 
generate  the  greatest  amount  of  heat  at  the  lowest 
cost,  and  Kewanee  Radiators  distribute  the  h^t 
more  evenly  and  effectively  than  any  other  radia¬ 
tor  built.  It’s  all  in  the  way  they  are  made. 

An  jroa  need  do  <a  to  aond  m  •  postal  with  nama  and 
addfaaa  wa  said  the  proof— then  it  ia  up  to  70a. 

1202  kficlugaa  Avaans,  Chicago. 


Tell 


How 

House 

Is 

Heated 
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FiiEim  in  cniiin  ti. 


1876 

FIDELITY 


LIABILITY 


ACCIDENT 


HEALTH 


STEAM  BOILER 


ELEVATOR 


PLATE  GLASS 


BURGLARY 


FLY  WHEEL 


OF  NEW  YORK 

GEORGE  P.  SEWARD,  Premident 
ROBERT  J.  HILDAS,  Vice-President  end  Secretary 


1907 


This  Company  has  been  engaged  in  the  several  MINOR  MISCELLANEOUS 
LINES  of  insurance  for  over  THIRTY  YEARS,  and  has  built  up  gradually 
and  prudently  A  VERY  LARGE  CASUALTY  INSURANCE  BUSINESS.  Its 
annual  income  from  premiums  is  nearly  SIX  MILLIONS  of  dollars.  Its 
business  is  protected  by  assets  of  nearly  EIGHT  MILLIONS,  including  au 
unearned  premium  reserve  of  over  THREE  MILLIONS  of  dollars,  *  and- ai 
special  reserve  against  contingent  claims  of  over  ONE  AND  ONE-HALF 
MILLIONS.  It  has  paid  over  TWENTY-FIVE  MILLIONS  to  its' policy¬ 
holders  FOR  LOSSES.  Its  constant  effort  is  to  give  its  clients  not  only' 
INSURANCE  indemnity,  but  prompt  and  effective  INSPECTION  and 
ADJUSTING  SERVICES.  '  * 


INSURANCE  THAT  INSURES 


CAPITAL,  -  $1,000,000.00 


SURPLUS,  -  $1,622,129.12 


DIRECTORS: 

DUMONT  CLARKE,  GEO.  E.  IDE,  WM.J.  MATHESON, 

WM.  P.  DIXON,  W.  O.  LOW,  ALBX^ANDBR  B.  ORR, 

ALFRED  W.  HOYT,  J.  G.  McCULLOUGH,  HENRY  E.  PIERREPONT, 

GEO.  F.  SEWARD. 


,  ANTON  A.  RAVEN, 

JOHN  L.  riker; 

W.  EMLEN  ROOSEVELT, 


Principal  Offices,  Nos.  97-103  Cedar  Street,  New  York 


Agents  in  all  considerable  towns 


Which  of  These  Men 

Are  You  Built  Like? 


We  fit  ail  men  perfectly  —  the  man  who  is  tall 
and  lean,  the  man  who  is  short  and  stout  —  the 
man  of  any  kind  of  build. 

Respect  your  physique.  ■ 

Get  clothes  to  6t  you — not  somebody  else. 

We’ll  make  you  perfect — fitn^ — dudncbve — elegant — 
clothes,  made -to- youi-exact- measure  by 
At  a  moderate  price — $18  to  $40. 

Out  dealers  will  guarantee  them  perfect. 

They  are  in  a  position  to  so.  Read  what  one  of  them 
writes  us :  “  From  ust  to  last  your  propo^on  is  a  winner.  It 
has  doubled  my  business.  With  340  desigru  to  ^e  my  cus¬ 
tomers  choice  from,  it's  easy  to  please  a  man  at  the  start,  atxl 
your  splendid  fitting  garments  do  the  rest.  Men  ate  pleased 
enough  to  come  back — and  that's  good  enoi^  for  me.” 

Why  not  experience  the  comfort  and  satisfaction  of  modem 
clothes — right  in  fit  and  fashion — our  kind  ? 

Ask  our  dealer  in  your  town  ? 

If  you  don’t  know  who  he  is,  write  us. 

Note :  The  double  breasted  suit  illustrated  is  one  of  our 
exclusive  styles — No.505 — silk  braided — made  in  any  material. 

GREAT  WESTERN  TAILORING  COMPANY,  CHICAGO 
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100  Yean  in  Use 

ENGLAND’S  FAVORITE  DENTIFRICE 

Will  make  year  teeth  pearly  white  and  soond.  Removes  tartar,  preserves 
.  the  e^oms.  Imparts  a  delicate  fragrance  to  the  breath. 

Jewsbuiy  &  Brovm’s 

ORIENTAL 

TOOTHPASTE 

Contains  the  most  valuable  v^etable  antiseptics  for  cleansing  the 
mouth.  Sold  in  Pots  and  Tubes — at  all  good  stores. 

Bale  Inpaatla^  Afaate  i 

F.R.AnM>UaCo..NMrY«k  Marakan  FiMd  a  CUcitce 


Don't  Neglect  The  Teeth 

If  tl»cy  can’t  do  their  work  the  stom¬ 
ach  (and  so  tlie  'general  health)  must 
suffer.  It  is  easy  to  keep  them  sound 
and  healthy  by  iising 


It  cleans  so  quickly  and  thoroughly 
'without  injuring  the  enamel;  no  grit 
to  scratch:  no  need  for  hard  brushing 
and  it  has  a  recognized  sanitary  value. 

In  tlnK,  ISc.,  sop.,  A  4Sc.  Olau  Jar  with 
aprliiklrr  atopprr,  SSc.  (If  not  at  ]rour 
tlealpra,  we  will  forward  on  receipt  of  price 
and  lOc.  poatage).  Send  Sc.  atamp  for  free 
aaniple.  DeacrlpUre  booklet  on  requcat. 

Park&Tilford.U.S.A.Agto.,9l  7  Broadway.  N.Y. 

Makers;  F.  C.  CALVBRT  ft  CO..  MatKhe«ter.  En^loTid. 
CanadMB  l>ep*t :  ^  Uoffchestef  Sc*  Wcu#  MomrfL 


AMERICAN 

VIBRATOR 

..<r-  ^ 


It  WIU  Help  You 

IVtaen  you  feel  tired  or  nerrona,  i  ’w 

vibratory  massaffe  Is  the  beat  tbinir  '  >2 

in  the  world.  It  starts  the  slus^ah 
clPcnlaUon.Incpeasesyourftenenil 
vitality  and  improvea  your  com- V 
plezion.  These  are  only  a  few  of 
the  beneflts  to  he  derived  from  the  regular  use  \  - 
of  the  American  Vibrator.  Tbit  la  the  beat  ' 
machiiie  at  any  price,  yet  the  coat  is  moderate.  Can 
be  used  with  either  direct  or  alternating  electric 
light  current  and  poaBPsses  improvements  not  found 
In  any  other  instrument.  For  literature  and  full 
particulars  of  our  plan  for  a  Ofteen  day  trial  of 
Model  E  maeblne  write  to  either  of  our  offices. 

AMERICAN  VIBRATOR  COMPANY 

St.  Jaaaea  Bldg.,  New  Yerk  - 

Vlaterin  BMa.,  St. 
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**  1  will  tell  you.**  said  the  woman  with 
the  beautiful  hair,  **why  I  like  and 
always  use 


ED.  PINAUD’S 

(E*u  de  QuIsUm) 

HAIR  TONIC 


It  keeps  the  scalp  perfectly  white  and  healthy,  and  quickly  re¬ 
moves  dandruff.  It  insures  the  natural  flow  of  oil  from  the  sebaceous 
glands,  keeping  the  hair  lustrous  and  preventing  it  from  becoming 
dry  and  brittle.  It  stimulates  the  minute  nerve  cells  of  the  hair 
roots,  and  promotes  hair  growth. 

This  delightful  preparation  should  be  used  by  all  {}eople  of  refine¬ 
ment — indeed,  its  use  is  an  expression  of  aristocratic  taste.  Its  fra¬ 
grance  is  delicate  and  lasting.” 

Let  its  send  you  a  liberal  sample  bottle. 

Write  to-day,  enclosing  lo  cents  to  pay 
postage  and  packing. 

PARFUMERIE  ED.  PINAUD 

Dept.  UO.  ED.  PIMAVD  Bid*.,  New  York 

Write  for  e  tAiirteture  bottle  of  ED.  PINAUD'S  Lilec  Vegetal 
DelifhtfullT  frefraiit.  The  be>t  perfume  for  general  toilet  us 
Fioe  lor  holkUy  giriiig  for  men  and  woiiieii.  Write  tonlay.  < 
cletiag  lo  coots  (for  postage  and  packing). 


“Thy  habit  as  costly 
as  thy  purse  can  buy,” 
thy  teeth  as  clean  as 
only  CALOX  can 
make  them. 

It  is  the  presence  of  OXYGEN  in 
CALOX,  the  Oxygen  Tooth  Powder, 
that  renders  it  so  wonderfully  efficient  as 
a  cleanser  and  preserver  of  the  teeth. 

0/  all  druggists  2$  cents 


Dainty  trial  size  can  and  booklet  sent 
on  receipt  of  5  cents  (stamp  or  coin). 


McKesson  &  robbins 

Dept  B  91  Fulton  Street,  New  York 


C  LOX 


The 

OXYGEN 

Tooth 

Powder 
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Iknow  jyou  ^vis. 


Horlick’s  MsJted  Milk 
1908  Calendar 


TCprodaeaa  Koamtiad,  Portim  mad  JnHet,  bgr  CL  Allan 
Gilbart.  tha  ealahrmtad  portrait  painter,  in  a  anparb  art 
panal.  9Hz8S  inehea  in  aiaa.  a  cbannins  daeocation  tat 
tha  library,  Urinc-roora.  boodoir  or  dan. 


ma  ralandar  ia  asqniaitaly  printad  in  eolora  wbila 
tka  raaaraa  aUa  abowa  n  aaAa  of  fflnatmtiona  of 
Shakoapanra'a  Saren  Area,  aaeh  ava  rapraaantad  by  a 
noted  otaraetar  from  tba  playa  of  tba  craat  poat.  A 
Prtyartiatie  rtft. 

HorlicVa  Malted  Milk  Company 

715  Nortk  Waatara  Aainaa,  Raciaa,  Wia,,  U.  S.  A. 

Hortlek’s  Maltad  miil—tritma/ smd  tmfy rtmtim* — 
para  milk  and  aztract  of  maltad  rraln.  In  powdar  form, 
aolobla  In  watw— no  cooklor— a  tood-diink  tor  all  a«aa. 
Ayraaa  with  tha  waakaatatomaeh.  AU  Draa'dt. 


Six  in  the  Family 

Clamoring  for  Dessert 

Onm  Paehag* 


Win  Satisfy  th«m  tJL  Coats  70c. 

Praparad  iaataatiy— Simply  add  boiling  water  and 
serve  when  cool 

Sweetened  Just  Right  Flavored  Just  Right 

No  Caking.  No  Fussing.  No  Worry 
T  CAo/ca  Flavors,  at  mU  pood  procars 
Satisfaction  guaranteed 

New  ninstrated  Rcdpc  Botrti  Free 

Just  off  the  press 

TBE  OENESEE  PVtt  FOOD  GO..  U  lay,  N.  T. 
Comptiee  with  all  Pure  Food  Laars. 

Vlalt  our  oahlMt  at  Jameatown 
Exposition 


a  luxury  to  the  palate, 
a  necessity  for  the  stomach, 
an  economy  to  the  pocket. 

T rial  tin  (enough  for  30  cups)  mailed 
you  on  receipt  of  loc.in  stampis  or  silver. 

Address  Dept  E 
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For  substantial 
Every-day  use ! 


As  vital  as  meat,  bread  and 
potatoes. 

As  nourishing  as  all  com- 


SOUPS 

There  are  2 1  kinds. 

Each  kind  costs  10c.  a  can. 

Each  can  contains  sufBcient  for  the  average  family. 

And  to  prepare,  all  you  have  to  do  is 

Just  add  hot  water  and  serve 

I 

Nothing  is  more  simple  than  this ; 
nothing  more  wholesome. 

All  who  have  used  them  unite  in 
saying  that  they  are  healthful,  sustaining 
and  palatable. 

Tomato  Soup 

Always  satisfying — Ever  delightful 

K  you  cuo'l  get  Campbell’s  Soaps  from  your  groeer, 
plesse  teod  us  his  nsme  sud  sddrea. 

Tbe  **CampbeU  Kids’*  in  our  Free  Booklet,  No.  44. 

Seed  poasl. 

Fee.  rick  and  ptoe ;  debgku  the  Uste ;  Joseph  Campbell  Company 

Tke  food  for  leisure  or  for  katle ;  rs  i.  mj  ae 

Rasem  four  beakk,  repairs  ike  waste;  Desk  No.  44 

Casapbsll’a  Soupa.  Camden.  N.  J..  \J,  S.  A. 
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To  Happier  Faces  on  Christmas  Day 

Give  a  Premograph 

To  the  yountf  lady,  the  hoys  or  the  older  pe<^le,  it  will  he 
equally  acceptable.  Its  pictures  will  keep  helore  them  forever, 
the  pleasantest  memories  of  the  day. 

It  is  the  only  reflecting  camera  ever  offered  at  the  moderate 
price  of 

TEN  DOLLARS 


Premograph  reflects  the  image,  ri^  aide  up  and  in  exact 
size,  on  a  ground  glass,  so  that  exposure  can  be  made  at 
the  most  favorable  momenL 

A  turn  of  a  key  sets  the  mirroi — a  glance  throu^  hood 
locates  the  image — a  reverse  turn  of  key  makes  the  exposure. 
Loads  in  dayl^it  with  Premo  Film  Pack.  Pictures  are 
Sk  X  4k.  One  or  more  exposures  can  be  removed  at  any  time  for 
development. 


1.  **To  M«k«  Hap^r  FacM  at  Ckiiafat  Tim.**  will  #rv«  yo*  mmmy 
I  GrsiM  0«f  isactiiaa  over  Iwaalir  iitfarat  MoitU.  Gat  tkaia 

a  a*.  Balk  aaa  baa. 


aagitatioaa  lo 

at  tka  ^alar*i 


ROCHESTER  OPTICAL  DIVISION. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

58  South  Street  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Make  Big  Profits 

SMUbs  ttw  tmiBoiM,  NapUettr  l<(nr 
PrMwre  ■yitain 

Standard 

Light 

for  booM.,  Moras,  haUs,  ehnrebm, 
Btrrats.etc.  BriEbtsrttiaii  irra.  elec- 
tiicitr  or  BcetrlWM.  sml  cbnmr 
Ussn  kerossoe.  Moimoks,  ooodor. 
AbsoInMr  ssfs  and  Eoaranteed. 
Canbaliiahillailbr  aaybaedjmaB. 

W*  want  Gsst  Afwts  ETaryvkart 

BMiMir>IWTNarT,  HMnllwM.  ..isk 
sMm  wiA  kls  sroMi.  Omt  '"atim  Sr.- 

tiai”  sM.  yra  la  .dSat.  Writ*  SMas 

Staadard  GOUM  tJ«ktCora»aar 


The  adrertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magasine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  pafc  j. 


SsadlSCsatt 
is  sBvsr  sr 

staays  isr  a 


Bsach  and 
mMM;  bath 
wHI  fes  a  da* 

Sthtisyaa. 


Boy  Your  Tobacco 
Direct  From  Factory 

T1uU*t  the  om\jr  way  to  kiK>w  kow  frafftmiit.  tu  ii 
and  imtk  Ftoi»ch*t  MUtnro  b.  De«cnpti*e 
a4)occiTet  kava  all  been  oaod  by  ioferior  to- 
barxoa  ere  tktft.  W«  can  give  yoo  no  mw  words, 
but  wo  can  giro  you  a  new  and  batter  aookiug 
tol»acco  direct  f^>m  the  niakerv 
To  Diako  k  oasy  for  you  to  try 

French’s  Mixtars 

we  haee  the  ttaitding  oder  printed  at  the  left. 
Take  adTantage  of  it  and  you  will  kare  rea¬ 
son  to  congratulate  TOUfselL  You  will  olHaia 
a  perfect  blend  of  pure  Nortk  Carolina 
Goidea  Loaf  Tobacco*  BMdc  alaMac  oatirely 
by  kaad.  It  is 

“Tho  Aristocrat  of 
SaMklag  ToImcco” 

Mu  tmU  ky  iltmitrt,  ttii  dinct  <* 
im  ttmditi0n 

FRENCH  TOBACCO  CO. 

Vest.  AT,  StatMTlIle,  N.  C. 


HAWK-EYE 


The  No.  SB,  for  Pictures  3V  x  5^, 
represents  the  highest  attainment  in 
pocket  camera  construction.  Opens 
horizontally,  rack  and  pinion  lor  fine 
focusing  and  eliding  front.  Daylight 
loading,  using  N.  C.  Film. 


Model  1.  Price  $20.00. 


BLAIR  CAMERA  DIVISION. 
Eastman  Kodak  Co. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Send  for  the  Hawk  Eye  CaUdogne 


y 
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So  simple  that  even  in  the  hands 
of  the  novice  they  make  good  pic¬ 
tures,  so  perfect  in  equipment  that 
they  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the 
expert — such  are  the 

Folding  Pocket  Kodaks 


No.  1,  for  pictures  2K  X  3 inches, 

No.  lA,  “  "  X  “  ... 

No.  3.  "  "  35<x4j<  “  ... 

No.  3A,  "  “  3J<  X  5>4  "  ■  ■  -  . 

No.  4,  “  “  4x5  “  ... 

No.  4A  Folding  Kodak,  (as  simple  as  a  Pocket 
Kodak)  for  pictures  4)<  x  inches. 


$10.00 

12.00 

17.50 

20.00 

20.00 

35.00 


Let  Kodak  solve  your  Christmas  Problem.  | 

Kodaks,  -  -  -  -  $5.00  to  $100.(X).  I 
Brownies,  -  -  -  -$1.00  to  $9.00.  i 


Catalogti*,  fret  at  the 
deaUrt,  or  by  mail. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY. 

'  Rochester.  N.  Y.,  rha  Kodak  citp. 
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personally  Multi^aph  form 

letter  gets  the  same  reception 

the  actually  —  because 

Multigraph  letters  are 

The  Gammeter  has  a  new 

value  to  form  letters  made  them 

available  lines  where  the  old  “fac-simile 
process”  letters  were  worthless.  The  supe¬ 
rior  quality  of  Multigraph  letters  is  coupled 
with  a  much  more  rapid  production  than  is 
possible  with  any  stenciling  device. 

Gammeter  Multigraph 

2000  (and  over)  Original  Copies  per  Hour 

Is  A  Real  Multiple  Typewriter  and  Also 

A  Perfect  Office  Printing  Machine 

The  Multigraph  prints  all  sorts  of  office  forms,  reports,  filing  cards,  etc.,  at  a  saving  of 
50  per  cent,  on  printers’  charges.  Electrotypes  may  lie  used  on  the  Multigraph,  and  a 
direct  inking  attachment  is  supplied  for  work  not  requiring  actual  typewriting. 

Let  Us  Send  You 
Samples 

-  I  I  forms  printed  on  the  Gsmmeter  Multigniph, 

■  ^  together  with  a  Multigraphed  typewritten 

ietter  addressed  to  you  personally.  Simply 
send  us  your  name,  the  name  of  your  firm,  and 
the  position  you  occupy.  We  will  also  send 

_ descriptive  booklet  or  catalogue. 

The  American  Mnltigraph  Sales  Co. 

ISM  Com  Aveaae,  Clcvelaad,  Ohio 

Branch  Qflres  Kverytthere 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magaxine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 
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‘‘Defeated  by  trivialities,^ 

said  a  man  of  talent  whose  life  had  been 
a  failure— and  that  mistake  showed  how 
he  had  made  all  the  others. 

Nothing  is  trivial  that  either  defeats 
or  conquers. 

It  is  not  trivial  to  use  the  right  or 
wrong  stationery  any  more  than  it  is 
trivial  to  use  the  right  or  wrong  words; 
to  state  your  case  clearly  or  to  blunder. 


The  standard  taper  for  business  stationery 


"Loot  for  the  Water  Mark’ 


is  not  generally  used  by  men  who  make 
blunders;  nor  by  men  who  forget  that 
instant .  prejudice,  or  favorable  impulse, 
is  an  important  consideration. 

That  it  pays  always  to  use  Old  Hampshire  Bond  for  com¬ 
mercial  stationery  is  the  testimony  of  prudent  business  men. 

Prove  this  for  yourself — have  your  printer  show  you 
the  Old  Hampshire  Bond  Book  of  Specimens,  or  better  still, 
write  us  for  a  copy.  It  contains  suggestive  specimens  of 
letterheads  and  other  business  forms,  orinted,  lithographed 
and  engraved  on  the  white  and  fowteen  colors  of  Old 
Hampshire  Bond.  Please  write  on  your  present  letterhead. 

Hampshire  Paper  Company 

The  only  paper  makers  in  the  world  making  bond  paper  exclusively 

South  Hadley  Falls,  Massachusetts 


Please  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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Our  Christmas  “Combination  Box” 
contains  a  pair  of  President  Sus¬ 
penders  and  a  pair  of  Bali  Bearing 
Garters,  and  costs  75  cents.  Sus- 


1908  Calendar  and  3  Philip  Boileau  Panel  Pictures,  25c. 

Copies  of  Philip  Boileau’s  pictures  are  usually  sold  by  art  dealers  at  a  dollar  and  over,  yet  we  ((ive  3  copies  of  Roileau's 
latest  paintings  with  our  1908  President  calendar  for  asc.  The  3  pictures  are  full  figures  of  beautiful  American  women  — 
the  Debutante,  the  Bride,  the  Matron.  The  decoration  is  the  queen  Rose — the  rich  red  American  Beauty— the  delicate  pink 
Bridesmaid — and  the  glorious  yellow  de  Dijon. , 

The  pictures  are  done  in  la  colors  on  highly  hnished  panels  6Ksi5  inches.  No  advertising  on  the  pictures.  They  are  fit 
for  framing,  or  grouping  and  hanging  without  frames. 

You’ll  want  the  3  pictures  and  calendar  for  your  room,  and  perhaps  you  n  ill  buy  sets  to  give  as  Christmas  presents. 

Each  year  more  orders  are  received  for  our  calendars  than  we  can  611 ;  it  is  therefore  advisable  to  order  early. 

We  mail  the  3  pictures  and  calendar  postpaid,  for  asc.  N«w  ready. 

THE  C.  A.  EDOARTON  MFQ.  CO..  509  MAIN  STREET.  SHIRLEY,  MASS. 
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It  is  always  advisable  when  selecting  presents  to  buy  the  things  known  to  be 
good.  Of  all  suspenders.  Presidents  are  the  best  known  and  best  liked. 
PresMeai  Saspcader  chrisiams  Beits  They’re  the  easiest,  most  comfortable  and 

most  durable  suspenders. 

President  Suspenders  in  handsome  Christmas 
■BUHI  boxes  decorated  with  reproductions  of  Boileau 
paintings  in  colors,  make  splendid  presents 
1  for  Father,  Husband,  Brothers,  Brothers-in-law, 

V  Cousins,  Nephews  and  Friends.  Give  each  a 

Christmas  box  of  Presidents. 

If  your  home  stores  have  no 
President  Sus|)enders  in  Christmas 
\  boxes,  buy  of  us  by  mail.  50 

cents,  postpaid. 


Z? 


GIVE 


PRESIDENT  BALL  BEARING 

SUSPENDERS  GL  GARTERS 


THE  C.  A.  EDOARTON  MFQ.  CO.,  909  MAIN  STREET.  SHIRLEY.  MASS. 


THE  C.  A.  EDOARTON  MFQ.  CO.,  509  MAIN  STREET.  SHIRLEY,  MASS. 


cents— no  charge  for  the  beautifully  colored  Christmas 
picture  box.  ^  _ _ ^ 

You  will  not  find  anything  else  so  use- 
ful,  so  prettily  boxed  for  so  little  money. 

The  euepcnders  and  garter*  are  the  kind 
worn  by  most  men.  so  you  are  aure  of  the 
right  kind.  And  there’s  much  satisfaction  pBl 

In  knowing  yon  made  the  right  selection.  py| 

If  your  homestores  have  no  “Combination  Boxes,”  buy  Ball 

of  us  by  mail.  We  will  send  you  the  Christmas  Combina-  Bearia, 

tiou  Box  of  suspenders  aod  garters  postpaid,  for  75  cents.  cJ  Garters 


Ckrisimat  CeaiWaaliea  Bexes 
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advance  style,  artistic  execution  and 
beautiful  design  of  silk  petticoats 
selling  for  $12  to  $18. 

Sold  by  dealers  everywhere  in 
pearls,  grays,  smokes,  browns, 
greens,  wines,  'and  all  other 


PIcMC  mention  Everybody’s  Klagtzine  when  you  write  to  advertisers.. 


A.  G.  HYW  &  SONS, 
New  Yoric— Clilcaao 

Makers  of 

Hydegrade  Fabrics  ^ 


Sm  this  label  on  every  petUcoat.  It 
protects  you  against  sutMUtutlon. 


z 


PETTICOATS 

More  ‘Beautiful  Than  Ever 


Petticoats  of  Heatherbloom  Taffeta — now  daintier  and  more  \ 
charming  than  ever — occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the  wardrobe  of  every 
8tyle>loving  woman.  Fashion  and  good  taste  alike  endorse  them  as  the  most 
desirable  combination  of  durability  and  elegance. 

They  are  so  inexpensive,  so  varied  in  rich  shades,  so  modishly  made, 
that  you  can  have  one  to  harmonize  with  every  frock  or  gown.  Possess  all  the 
sheen,  delicate  finish  and  sofmess  of  fine  silk  taffeta,  and  wear  three  times  as  long. 

We  particularly  invite  your  attention  to  the  more  elaborate 
patterns,  richly  embroidered  or  lace-trimmed,  which,  though  cost- 

inv  onlv  SS  tn  $8.  emhodv  the  same 


iiiUUAdtl  dllAUCd* 


By  the  Yard,  Heatherbloom  is  obtainable 
at  lining  counters  in  150  shades.  Ideal  for  all 
linings,  foundations,  etc.  36  in.  wide;  40c  yd. 


TMt  Tradcaurk  «■ 
■chrase  aaaraaleca 

Sec  II. 


If  unable  to  get  petticoats  or 
piece  goods  at  your  dealer’s,  write 
us.  Be  sure  to  get  our  booklet, 
“The  New  Idea  in  Linings.”  ^ 
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MODEL 


in  Handsome  Sin^eHdr  Boxes 

igl^^^^For  His  Christmas 

r  Nothing  would  bo  moro  oooootoble  thon  aomo  of  those  Xm 

I  usofuL  oomfortsbio.  dopondoblo  suspenders  sttrsctively 

pocked  In  hondsomely  llthogrophed  single  poir  boxes. 

FOR  EVERY  WEAR,  ANYWHERE 

Model  B  Bull  Dog  Suspenders 


Hare  become  Ike  standard  becaiue  they  fit,  because  they  conlain  more  and  better  rubber 
tban  any  other  make,  which  allows  easy,  free  movement  of  the  body  in  ail  poskions ;  be¬ 
cause  they  have  gold-gill  metal  parts,  guaranteed  not  to  rust  or  tarnish,  because  the  cord  ends 
are  much  stronger  than  usually  found  in  suspenders,  preventing  fraying  and  wearing  through. 

THEY  OUTWEAR  THREE  ORDINARY  KINDS  WHICH  MEANS 
THREE  TIMES  THE  SERVICE  OF  USUAL  50c.  SORTS 

Sensible,  Inexpensive  Gilts  Every  Man  and  Boy  will  Gladly  receive 

In  Light,  Heavy,  or  Extra  Heavy  Weight  or  Extra  Long  (No  Extra  Cost) 

The  Most  Comfortable  Suspenders  Made  lor  Man.  Yontb  or  Boy 
If  You  want  the  Best,  Insist  on  Model  B  Bull  Dog  Suspenders 

^  IF  TOCE  DEALER  CANNOT  Sl'PPLT  TOU,  WE  WILL,  POSTPAID,  FOR  SOC. 

HEWES  &  POTTER,  Dept.  11.  87  Lincoln  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

ValuRbl*  “STYLE  BOOK"  Frpc  on  rpquMt 
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*  /  Never  Dine 
Without  It,  ** 


My  chef  who  is  always  successful  with  his  seasonings,  and 
who  is  one  of  the  best  of  cooks,  tells  me  that 

Lea  &  Perrins’ 
Sauce 

THE  ORIGINAL  WORCESTERSHIRE 

is  the  Secret  of  his  Success.  I  like  it  in  Soups,  Stews  and 
Hashes.  It  improves  Roast  Meats,  Chops  and  Steaks. 
Just  a  little  on  Cheese  is  a  necessary  touch.  No  Rarebit  is 
complete  without  it.  I  find  that  no  other  relish  improves 
so  great  a  variety  of  dishes. 


uc  ol  ImltatkMia 


John  Duncan’s  Sons,  Af^tnls,  New  York 


Plcue  mention  Everybody’s  Magasine  wben  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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TNSTINCTIVE  trust  in  her  own  power  of  defence  is  characteris- 
tic  of  ever'y  woman  who  has  been  trained  to  the  use  of  a 
SMITH  WESSON.  Armeil  with  this  superb  revolver  she  knows 
she  is  })rc'of  against  personal  danger  in  any  emergency.  Its  uneriv 
ing  accuracy,  its  perlc*ct  mechanism,  its  balance,  and  the  reputation 
tor  supremricy  that  has  been  for  fifty  years  behintl  it.  combine  to 
assure  the  highest  lf)rm  of  protection.  '  • 

Catalog  “THE  REVOLVER. ”  free  on  request. 

MMITH  CSi  WESSON, 

7  StocKbridf»'e  StretO,  .V  prii\j;rn-Icl.  Mas*. 

P.irific  Coist  Br.,nch  1346  P.«r»i  St  Alimt-tl.i.  C,«l 
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n0  Sahty  Rmaor  Bat  coastote  •/  a  triala 

Bihrar-alalad  hoMar,  U  doabh-adgad  hiaiaa  (Jtd  kaaa 
adiaa),  mackad  la  a  ratvat  llaad  laatbar  caaa  iwtf  tba 
prica  te  tsIOO^ all  tha  hadlag  Jawalry,  Drag,  CmDary, 
Hardwara  aad  SaorUag  Oooda  Daalara. 

Combinatioii  S«ts  from  $6.50  to  $50.00 

Aik  your  dealer  for  the  *'  GILLETTE  ”  to.day.  If  aabMitutet  are  offered  refnae 
them  and  write  ui  at  once  for  our  booklet  and  free  trim  offer. 

aiLLETTE  SALES  CO. 
aoa  Timet  Bulldinc.  New  York  City 


Shave  Yourself 


Compact  ?  Rather  I  So  much  so  that  when  you 
travel  you  will  hardly  miss  the  corner  of  the  dress 
suit  case  in  which  you  tuck  away  my  razor. 

There  is  concentrated  in  this  little  device  of  mine  a 
great  deal  of  science.  It  has  taken  over  6oo  operations 
to  bring  a  Gillette  Razor  set  to  its  perfect  state.  I  don’t 
know  of  a  single  thing  about  it  to-day  that  can  be 
'  improved.  It  is  loaded  to  the  muzzle  with  perfection,  and 
the  minute  you  take  it  out  of  the  box  it  is  ready  to  go  to 
work  for  you — flO  boning — no  stropping. 

Over  a  million  users  will  attest  how  well  it  does  its  work. 

A  twist  of  the  handle  enables  you  to  have  as  light  or  as  close 
shave  as  you  may  desire.  You  cannot  scratch  or  cut  yourself 
with  it. 

When  you  use  my  razor  you  are  exempt  from  the  dangers  that  men  often 
encounter  who  allow  their  faces  to  come  in  contact  with  brush,  soap  and 
barber  shop  accessories  used  on  other  people. 

Like  all  good  things,  the  “  GiUette  ”  has  many  imitators.  Some  of  them 
have  been  audacious  enough  to  steal  some  one  of  the  many  good  points 
possessed  by  my  razor.  AH  of  them  t^ether,  however,  do  not  possess 
the  merits  of  the  "  GILLETTE  as  it  stands  perfected  to-di^. 

When  you  buy  a  safety  razor  get  the  best — the  “GILLETTE.”  It 
will  last  you  for  the  rest  of  your  life.  It  is  not  a  toy — it  will  always  give 
you  complete  satisfaction. 

The  double-edged,  flexible  blades  are  so  inexpensive  that  when 
they  become  dull  you  throw  _  ^  -  -,r~ 


with  the  “Gillette 


An 

Ideal 

Holiday 

Gift 
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While  the  two  rival  vaudeville  interests 
are  vying  with  each  other  to  star  the  lead¬ 
ing  popular  artists,  the  Victor  presents  the 
best  of  both. 

May  Irwin,  famous  for  her  quaint  witti¬ 
cisms;  Vesta  Victoria  and  Alice  Lloyd,  the 
famous  English  comediennes;  that  celebrated 
tenor,  Richard  Jose;  clever  Clarice  Vance, with 
her  irresistibly  humorous  song  hits;  Harry 
Lauder,  the  great  Scotch  comedian;  and  popu¬ 
lar  Eddie  Morton,  are  some  of  the  many  artists 
who  make  records  exclusively  for  the  Victor. 

Then  there’s  Billy  Murray,  Hlrry  Mac- 
donough,  Arthur  Collins,  Ada  Jones,  Harry 
Tally  and  other  favorites  who  also  sing  for 
you  on  the  V'ictor. 

Ask  any  Victor  dealer  to  play  any  Victor  Record 
you  want  to  hear. 

Write  today  for  catalogue. 

Victor  Talkmg  Machine  Company 
Camden.  N.J.,  U.S.A. 

Berliner  Gnunophooc  Company  of  Moattaal,  (^eaaHian  Dietribatan 


A  thousand  new  Victor  records  every  year — issued  monthly.  Simultaneous  Opening  Day  throughout  America 
on  the  38th  of  the  preceding  month. 

The  advertifementa  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 
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REGINA 


“Queen  of  Music  Makers 

The  name  “Regina”  has  never  been  at¬ 
tached  to  an  instrument  which  was  not 

jirsty  mechanically  perfect, 
secondy  a  real  entertainer,  and 
thirdy  a  good  musical  instrument. 

TH  E  Reginaphone  is  a  combination  of  the 
Regina  Music  Box  and  a  talking  machine. 

The  latter  has  the  advantage  of  the 
superior  motor  of  the  Regina  Music  Box.  The 
Reginaphone  provides  a  better  talking  machine 
without  in  any  way  interfering  with  its  use  as 
a  music  box,  and  the  price  is  but  little  more 
than  the  music  box  would  cost  alone.  This  is  worth  considering, 
especially  when  holiday  time  comes  and  everybody  is  cudgeling 
his  brains  for  appropriate  presents,  and  when  it  is  remembered 
that  everyone  enjoys  a  Reginaphone. 

You  will  want  to  hear  it  first.  Do  so  at  a  Regina  store. 
There  are  Regina  stores  in  nearly  all  important  towns.  If  there 

isn’t  one  in  your  town,  there  is  one 
in  a  nearby  town.  We  will  send  you 
a  list  of  the  Regina  dealers  near  you 
and  a  complete  descriptive  booklet 
on  request. 


Makers  of  Regina  Mnsic  Boxes,  Reginaphones, 
Regina  Player  Pianos,  Regina  Chime  Clocks 
Rahway,  N.  J. 

New  York  Office:  Broadway  and  Seventeenth  Street 


Chicaso Office:  259 


y  and  ae 

Wabaah 


Avenue. 
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fift,  however  costly,  will  be  so  highly  appreciated  and  acceptable. 

t’s  a  ‘Rubberset’  Shaving  Brush — the  only  modern^  practical 
shaving  brush  made.” 

The  old  style  shaving  brush  is,  and  always  has  been,  inferior,  impractical  and  unfit 
for  the  purpose  intended.  They  get  harsh,  or  moppy,  or  they  shed  bristles  over  the  face. 
Such  a  brush  irritates  and  chafes  the  skin  tissues  and  causes  most  of  that  irritation,  sore¬ 
ness  and  face  cutting  that  shaving  men  experience.  Now,  with  one  of  these 

Kul^erset 

SHAVING  BRUSHES 

all  such  annoyance,  discomfort  and  danger  is  overcome. 

The  “Rubberset"  is  the  finest  example  of  brush  construction  in  the  world.  These 
brushes  are  made  of  the  choicest  bristle  and  badger  hair  stock,  specially  treated.  The 
bristles  are  not  set  in  cement,  rosin  or  glue,  like  ordinary  brushes,  but  they  are  embedded  in 
a  patented  setting  of  HARD  RUBBER — the  only  durable  brush  setting  ever  invented. 
No  amount  of  sterilizing  can  effect  this  setting. 

Every  “  Rubberset"  has  a  strong  black-on-white  GUARANTEE  that  it  WON’T  get 
harsh — or  moppy — or  shed  bristles— or  fall  apart.  Therefore,  every  user  of  a  “Rubberset" 
will  be  able  to  shave  with  perfect  comfort,  ease  and  safety  for  the  rest  of  his  shaving  days. 
Be  sure  you  get  the  genuine — stamped  “  Rubberset." 

We  have  three  special  styles  of  “  Rubberset  ”  Shaving  Brushes,  a  choice  from  which  will  make  an 
exceptionally  handsome  Christmas  cift.  These  brushes  are  attractively  boxed  in  a  fine  leatherette  case, 
ready  for  presentation. 

Style  No.  i.  •*  Rubberset  Shaving  Brush . $i.oo 

White  celluloid  handle,  pure  badger  hair,  medium  sisc. 

Style  No.  a.  “Rubberset”  Shaving  Brush . ..S3.00 

White  celluloid  handle,  selected  badger  hair,  large  size. 

Style  No.  3.  “Rubberset”  Shaving  Brush. . .$5.00 

White  celluloid  handle,  choicest  badger  hair,  very  handsome. 

Ask  your  dealer.  Or  send  us  the  price  and  receive  postpaid,  the  brush  desired,  handsomely 
boxed.  Special  folder  sent  on  request. 

The  Rubberset  Brush  Company,  60  Ferry  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 
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Tnp  parjfyN>l\^^IRY  SOAP, 
eery  products;  it . 

ng  :  lajtpvt  adiijterant^  6f  any  \ 

■Lw  p  ttV^wiaibut  .you  will,' 

:  and  purity  than^c  found  in 
cake — andrin^me  cases  oujKof 

s  pure,  white,  floajii^-dvkl  cake 
Dce^_andjiF^  stores. 

THE  N.  K.  PAIRBANK  COMPANY,  CHICAGO 

Faiiy  Soap  was  granted  highest  possible  awards  at  both  St.  Louis  and 
Portland  Expositions. 

“Have  You  a  Little  ‘Fairy*  in  Your  Home?*’ 


ricate  mention  Everybody's  Magaiine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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“  Here’s  my  ideal  Christmas  gift  for  any  man  that  shaves.  No 

fift,  however  costly,  will  be  so  highly  appreciated  and  acceptable. 

t’s  a  ‘Rubberset’  Shaving  Brush — the  only  modern,  practical 
shaving  brush  made.” 

The  old  style  shaving  brush  is,  and  always  has  been,  inferior,  impractical  and  unfit 
for  the  purpose  intended.  They  get  harsh,  or  moppy,  or  they  shed  bristles  over  the  face. 
Such  a  brush  irritates  and  chafes  the  skin  tissues  and  causes  most  of  that  irritation,  sore¬ 
ness  and  face  cutting  that  shaving  men  experience.  Now,  with  one  of  these 


'Rubberset 


SHAVING  BRUSHES 

all  such  anno3rance.  discomfort  and  danger  is  overcome. 

The  “  Rubberset "  is  the  finest  example  of  brush  construction  in  the  world.  These 
brushes  are  made  of  the  choicest  bristle  and  badger  hair  stock,  specially  treated.  The 
bristles  are  not  set  in  cement,  rosin  or  glue,  like  ordinary  brushes,  but  they  are  embedded  in 
a  patented  setting  jf  HARD  RUBBER — the  only  durabU  brush  setting  ever  invented. 
No  amount  of  sterilizing  can  effect  this  setting. 

Every  “  Rubberset”’  has  a  strong  black-on-white  GUARANTEE  that  it  WON’T  get 
harsh — or  moppy— or  shed  bristles — or  fall  apart.  Therefore,  every  user  of  a  “Rubberset” 
will  be  able  to  shave  with  perfect  comfort,  ease  and  safety  for  the  rest  of  his  shaving  days. 
Be  sure  you  get  the  genuine — stamped  “  Rubberset.” 

We  have  three  special  styles  of  “  Rubberset  ”  Shaving  Brushes,  a  choice  from  which  will  make  an 
exceptionally  handsome  Christmas  gift.  These  brushes  are  attractively  boxed  in  a  fine  leatherette  case, 
ready  for  presentation. 

Style  No.  i.  “Rubberset”  Shaving  Brush . $i.oo 

White  celluloid  handle,  pure  badger  hair,  medium  size. 

Style  No.  a.  “  Rubberset  ”  Shaving  Brush . ,.$3.00 

White  celluloid  handle,  selected  badger  hair,  large  size. 

Style  No. 3.  “Rubberset”  Shaving  Brush . $5.00 

White  celluloid  handle,  choicest  badger  hair,  very  handsome. 

Ask  your  dealer.  Or  send  us  the  price  and  receive  postpaid,  the  brush  desired,  handsomely 
boxed.  Special  folder  sent  on  requesL 

The  Rubberset  Brush  Company,  60  Ferry  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 
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SOAP. 

dibl^  products ;  it ;  \ 
adulterant  df  any  ^  I 


d-OT  54c  you  will 

rd^^oap  merit  and  purity  than^c  found  in 


FAJRY  SOAP-  at-5cLja  cal^e — ^il,4a^ine  cases  oi^oi 

ten,''la^^  much.  - 

FAt^^^P AP — the  pure,  white,  floajii^-cJ^  cake 
— ^is  sold  at^ft^^^oed  ^ocery  ancLiteig:  stores. 


THE  N.  K.  FAIRBANK  COMPANY,  CHICAGO 

Fairy  Soap  was  granted  highest  possible  awards  at  both  St.  Louis  and 
Portland  Expositions. 


Have  You  a  Little  ‘Fairy*  in  Your  Home? 
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#  ^eNut-lie 

The  rich,  nutty  flavor  o( 

the  beans  in  Van  Camp's  Pork  and  Beans  with  Tomato  ^ 

Sauce  is  compounded  by  old  Mother  Nature  herself  in  A ^ 

her  happiest  mood.  ^  VBl 

To  produce  beans  having  this  delicate  flavor  peculiar  ^ 

to  Van  Camp’s,  requires  just  the  right  combination  of  soil  and  climate.  VL 

Van  Camps  seek  out  the  favored  sections  of  the  country  where  the  finest-flavored  beans  Sv 
in  the  world  are  raised. 

Merely  good  beans  are  not  good  enough  for  Van  Camp’s — nothing  but  the  very  best  goes.  M 
That  is  the  secret  of  the  delicious,  appetizing  taste  of  Van  Camp’s — that  and  the  Van  B 
Camp  way  of  cooking.  ■ 

For  even  the  finest  beans  may  lose  their  flavor  unless  the  cook  knows  how.  ■ 

Van  Camp’s  cook  does.  I 

All  the  natural  and  irresistible  goodness  of  Van  Camp’s  beans  is  preserved  in  its  en-  I 

tirety  by  the  Van  Camp  cooking — the  delicate  sweetness,  the  mealy  consistency,  the  I 

nutty  flavor.  And.  Van  Camp’s  Beans  are  filled  to  the  bursting  point  with  nutrition — meet  I 

Be  healthiest  appetite — give  vitality  and  strength.  I 

ice  —  made  as  only  Van  Camps  know  how  to  I 
ey  goodness  of  vine-ripened  tomatoes — impart-  I 
>reciated  by  the  particular  palate.  ■ 

{et  the  slice  of  tender  pork — just  large  enough  ■ 

isfying  richness  for  which  Van  Camp’s  are  ■ 
^an  Camp’s  in  this  savory  dish:  m 

Entree  of  Beans  m 

irt  of  Van  Camp's  Pork  and  Beans  with  g 

[  cup  sweet  cream.  m 

)  Englisli  Walnut  meats,  broken  once.  K 

l>eans  through  a  colander.  Moisten  with  U 

beating  up  lightly,  stirring  in  the  walnut  K 

lie  ligbtly  into  a  baking  dish  and  bake  g 

Kites.  &rve  bot  as  an  entree  for  dinner 

in  not  to  make  any  mistake  when  W 
'amp’s,  because  you’ll  be  sorely  W 
nd  disappointed  if  he  doesn’t 
I  Van  Camp’s. 
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